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VOLUME XXIV. — 1895. 


ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C. I. E.; GOTTINGEN. 
(Continued from Vol. XXITI. page 134.) 


Il. — IRREGULAR DATES.! 


1. — Dates with Current Tithis. 
(a). — Dates with Uttaraéyana-samkrantis.? 


123. — 8. 1104. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 124, p. 94. Date of a grant of the 
Hoysala Viraballila : — 

‘Saka-varshada sdyirada nira nialkeneya Plava-samvatsarada Paushya-bahula-tadige 
Su(su)kravarad uttarayana-sankrantiy-endu. 

In 8. 1104 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plava, the Uttara- 
yana-samkranti took place 6h. 9m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, A. D. 
1181, during the third étht of the dark half, which commenced 0 h. 30m, after mean sunrise 
of the same day, and ended 2 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


124, — $. 1182. — Jour. Roy. As. Soc., O.8., Vol. V. p.177; Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. IV. 
p. 105. Terwan copper-plate inscription of Kamvadévariya of Kalyina : — 


Sri-Saku 1182 varshé Raudra-sainvatsaré | Pushya-vadisaptami(mi) Sa(ba)ni-diné |... 
uttarayana-samkranti-parvani ... 

In 8, 1182 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Raudra, the Uttara- 
yana-samkranti took place 16 h.45 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1260, during the 7th tithi of the dark half, which commenced on the same day, 13 h.19 m., 
and ended on the following day, 12 h. 28 m. after mean sunrise. 

125, — S. 1448.— As. Ies. Vol. IIL. p. 49. Kaiichipura copper-plate inscription of 
Krishyaraya of Vijayanagara : — 

‘Qne thousand four hundred and forty-eight years of the Sacébda ... being elapsed ; 
» « » in the year Vyaya, in the month of Pushya, when the sun was entering Macara, in 
the dark fortnight, on the day of Bhrigu, and on that venerable itthi, the tenth of the moon; 
- » . under the constellation of Visakha.’ 





1 Of these dates the fcllowing have been already examined by Dr. Fleet: Nos. 127, 128, 150, 155, 157, 160, 
165-168, 170, 172, 178+180, 184, 188, 193 and 194. Other irregular dates will be marked as such in my chronological 
list, below. 

2 Compare also Nos. 148 and 151, below. 
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In 8. 1448 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vyaya, the Makara- 
samikranti took place 12 h. 39 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 28th December, A. 1). 1526, 
during the 10th tithi of the dark half, which commenced 2h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of the 
same day; on the same day the moon entered Visakha 7 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise. 
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(b). — A date with a Krishna-jayanti. 


126. — 8. 1452.— Ante, Vol. IV. p. 329, and Vol. XII. p. 214, No. 95. Haribhar inscription 
of Achyutariya of Vijayanagara : — 


(L. 3). — Sri-jayébhyndaya-Salivihana-gaka-varsha 1452 Vikru(kyi)ti-sarhvatsarada 
Brivana-behula S8yu(ya) Sémavara Jayamti-punyakéladalli sri-Kru(kri)shnavatara- 
samayadalli. 


In §, 1452 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita, the 8th éiths 
of the dark half of the amduta Sravana commenced 12 hb. 45 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 
15th August, A. D. 1580, and ended 10 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


(ec). — Other dates with current Tithis. 
127. — S. 856. — Anie, Vol. X. p. 104, and Vol. XVITI. p. 316. Mahikita pillar 


inscription of the Mahdsdmanta Bappuvarasa: — 
(L. 6). — ‘Sakanripa-kal-atita-sa[m |vatsara-satamgal=entu nu(ni)ra ayivatta draneya Jaya- 
sa(mlvatsarada Kirtta(rtti)ka-su(én)ddha-paichamiyum Budhavarad-andu[m|]. 


In 8. 856 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 5th tthi 
of the bright half of Karttika commenced 2 h. 42 m, after mean sunrise of Wednesday, loth 
October, A. D. 934, and ended 0 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise of the followimg day. [By the 
mean-sign system Jaya had ended on the 6th December, A. D. 933, in S. 856 current; and 
Karttika-Sudi 5 of 8. 856 current was Saturday, 26th October, A. D. 933.] 


128, — 8. 1001. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 55; ante, Vol, XIX. p. 431. Date 
of the appointment of Vira-Chédadéva as viceroy of Véagi :— 


(L. 76). — Sak-Abdé éa8i-khadvay-éihdu-ganité Sirnh-Adhiridé(dhé) ravau 
chamdré vriddhimati trayédasa-tithau waré Gurér=Vvrigehiké 
lagné=tha Sravané. 


In 8.1001 current the Sithha-satrkranti took place (and the solar Bhidrapada com- 
saenced) 8 h, 32 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th July, A. D. 1078; and the day of the date is 
Thursday, 23rd August, A. D. 1078, when the 13th ¢itht of the bright half (of the lunar 
Bhidrapada) commenced 0 h. 30m. and ended 23 h, 51 m.,? and when the nakshatra was Sravana 
up to 7h, 13 m, after mean sunrise, 


129. — 8. 1084. — Ante, Vol, XI. p.12. Anathkond inscription of Rudradéva of the 
Kikatya or Kakatiya dynasty :-— 


(L. 6), — Saka-varshamulu 1084 vunenti Chitrabhanu-sarhvatsara Macha-su 13 Vaddavara- 
munimdu. 


In 8. 1084 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhanu, the 
i3th tithe of the bright half of Migha commenced 2h. 29m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 
19th January, A. D. 1163, and ended 3h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


130.— 8S. 1160. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 112. Tiliwalh inscription of the 
Dévagiri-Yidava Singhana II, :— 


‘Saka 1160 (in figures, 1. 77), the Hémalambi savivaisara; Thursday, the third day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguna.’ 
oe ne he co eae eae ee ae ae 
3 By Mr, Sh. ‘B. Dikshit’s exact calculations, according to the present Sirya-siddhanta, the titht commenced I h. 
164 m. after suurise of the Thursday, and ended 343 m., after sunrise of the following day. 
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In 8. 1160 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Hémalamba, the third 
tithe of the bright half of Phalguna commenced 5h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 18th 
February, A. D. 1238, and ended 3 h. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


131. — 5. 1189. — Anie, Vol. XII. p. 101. Date of an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Kadakol :— 

(L. 1). — Sri-Sa(Sa)kavarusa(rsha) 1189 Prabhava-samvatsarada Micha-su(sn)dha(ddha) 
5 Su(su)kravaradalu. 

In 8. 1189 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prabhava, the 5th 


titht of the bright half of Migha commenced 2h. 42m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 20th 
January, A. D, 1268, and ended 4 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


132, — 8. 1192. — Mysore Inscr. No. 172, p. 325. Sdémnathpur inscription of the Hoysala 
Narasitaha III, :— 


‘The Saka year 1192, the year Sukla, the month Ashadha, the 12th day of the moon's: 
increase, Wednesday.’ 


In 8, 1192 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sukla, the 12th zithi 
of the bright half of Ashidha commenced 2h. 25m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 12th 
June, A, D. 1269, and ended about sunrise of the following day. 


133.— 8. 1201. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 101. Date of an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Kadakol :-— 

(L. 1). — Srimatu-Sa(éa)kavaruéa(rsha) 1201 PramA&thi-sathvatsarada. Bhadrapada-su(su)- 
ddha-chhat[t* |i Sémavaérad-aindu. 


In 8. 1201 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was PramA&thin, the 6th 
tithe of the bright half of Bhadrapada commenced 4 lr, 19 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 
14th August, A. D. 1279, and ended 3 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


134. — §. 1277. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 64, Mysore Inscr. No.1, p..& Chitaldurg 
inscription of Bukkaraya-Vodeya of Hosapattana (and afterwards of Vijayanagara):— 

Sa(éa)ka-varusha 1277 Manumatha-sathvachhchha(tsa)rada Jé(jyai)shta(shtha)-sudhdha- 
(ddha) 7 86 (1. e. Somavara). 


In 8, 1277 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system! was Manmatha, the 7th 
titht of the bright half of Jyaishtha commenced 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 18th 
May, A. D. 1355, and ended 1 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


135. —— 8. 1296, — Hultzsch, South Ind. Enscr. Voi. I, p. 104. Inscription on the south 
wall of a Mandapa at the base of the Tirmmalai rock :— 


‘On the day of (the nakshaira) Uttirattadi (7. e. Uttara-bhadrapada), which corresponds 
to Monday, the eighth Inmar day of the former half of the month ef Dhanas of the Ananda 
year, which was current after the Saka year 1296 (had passed).’ 


In 8. 1296 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ananda, the Dhanuh- 
samkranti took place (and the solar Pausha commenced) 20 h. 21 m, after mean sunrise of the 
27th November, A. D. 1374; and the day of the date is Monday, 11th December, A. D. 1374 
when the 8th ¢ithi of the bright half (of the lanar Pausha) commenced 3 h. 41 m., and when the 
moon entered Uttara-bhadrapadaé 3 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. 


136, — 8. 1560. — Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 237; Mysore Inser. No. 119, p. 218, 
Date in a stone inscription at Halébid :— 


‘Silivihana-Saka 1560 (in figures, 1. 9), the Isvara smivatsara ; Thursday, the fifth day 
of the bright fortnight of Phalguna,’ 
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In 8. 1560 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was etesase the th fithi of 
the bright half of Phalguna commenced 3h, 12 m.aftcr mean sunrise of Thursday, Sth Febrnary, 
A. D. 1638, and ended 3h. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


137, — 8. 1619, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. Nos, 35 and 229; Alysore Iuser. No. 114, 
p- 211. Dévanhalli copper-plate and stone inscriptions of Gépila Gauda, ‘lord of the Avati 
nad.’ 


‘Silivihana-Saka 1619, the Isvara smivatsara ; Saturday, the fifteenth day of the bright 
fortnight of Magha.’ 


In 8.1619 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Isvara, the full-moon 
tithi of Micha convmenced 6 h. 52 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 15th January, A. D. 
1698, and ended 5 h. 57 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


138, — 8. 1714. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 42. Date of a stone inscrip- 
tion at Tirupparankunram :— 


‘On... Wednesday, the fourth tithi4 of the month of Panguni in the year Paritapi, 
which was current after the 1714th elapsed year of the Sadlivihana Saka, and on the second days 
of the light fortnightin which the asterism of Révati, the yiya named Suala,6 and the karan 
Palava-karan@ were in conjunction.’ 


in 8S. 1714 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhavin, the month 
Panguni (7. e. the solar Chaitra) commenced, by the Strya-siddhanta, 14h. 49 m., and hy the 
Ar ya-siddhinta, 11h. 54 m. after mean sunrise of the 10th March, A.D. 1793; according! ys 
hy the Avya- -siddhiinta, the fourth day of the solar month was Wednesday, 13th ‘Max ‘ch, N.s,, 
A.D. 1793. On this day the second titht of the bright half (of the lunar Chaitra of the Inm- 
solar Saka year 1715 expired) and the kurana Balava commenced 3 h. 20 m., the wakshatra was 
Révati from & h. 32 m., and the yéya Sukia up to 9h. 47 m, after mean sunrise. 


2. — Dates with Wrong Saka Years, but Correct Jovian Years.’ 


139. — 8. 775. — Anie, Vol. XIII. p. 134. Kanheri inscription of the Rashtrakcta 
Amighavarsha I. :— 


(L. 1). — Sakanripa-kil-dtita-samvatsara-gatéshu saptasu pathcha-saptatishv=ainkatah [api 
sathva|tsarasah 775 tad-antarggata-Prajapati-sasva(mva)tsar-intahpati-Asvina-vahula-dvitiya- 
[yim Budhaldins. 


By the southern luni-solar system Prajapati was 8. 778 (not 775) expired, and by the 
mean-sign system Prajipati lasted from the 26th November, A. D, 850, to the 22nd November 
A.D. 851; and during this time (by both systems in S. 773 expired) the second tithi of the 


dark half of the amdénta Aévina ended 10 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 16th 
September, A. D. 851. 


140, — S. 1063.— Ante, Vol. XII. p. 126.  Anjanéri inscription of the Yadav. 
NMahdsamanta Séunadéva : — 


(L. 1). — Saka-sathvat 1068 Dumdubhi-samvatsar-Amtarggata-Jyéshtha-sudi pamcha- 


dasyiin SOmé Anurédhé-nakshatr€é Siddha-ydgé asyith sathvatsara-misa-paksha-divasa- 
apirvvayim tithau. 


In the year Dundubhi, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8S. 1064 (not 
1063) expired, the 15th tat hi of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 13 h. 82 m. after mean 
sunrise of Monday, llth May, A. D. 1142; and on this day the nakshatra was Anuradha ud 
to 13 h. 47 m., and the yéga Siddha from 2h. 38 m. after mean sunrise. 


4 This should be ‘ day.’ 5 This should be ‘ tithi.’ 6 This should be ‘Sukla.’ 
* Compare also Nos. 149, 162, 188, 187 and 196, below. 
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141, — 5. 1128. — Hp. Ind. Vol. I. p. 3438. Patna inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava 
Singhana IL: — 





(L, 21). — Sri-Saké 1128 Prabhava-sainvatsaré Srivaua-misé paurnnamisyith chazhdra- 
grahana-samayé. 

In the year Prabhava, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8S, 1129 (not 1128) 
expired, the full-moon tithi of Srivana ended 11 h, 30 m. alter mean suurise of the 9th August, 
aA. D. 1207, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible i India. 


142, — 8, 1444. — Pali, Sir. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 27; Mysore Inscr, No. 185, p. 248, 
Simogei’ eopper-plute inscription of Krishuaraya of Vijayanagara: — 


‘Salivdhana-Saka 1444 (in words; 1.5 of the fourth side), the Svabhanu saswatsara ; 
Tuesday, in the month Pushya; at the time of the Makara-sarnkrama ...; under the 
constellation Hasta.’ 


In the year Subhanu, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8.1445 (not 1444) 
expired, the Makara-samkranti took place 18h. 1m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 28th 
December, A. D. 1523, winle the moon was in Hasta; and on the following day, Tuesday, 
the 29th December, the 8th ¢ithi of the dark half of Puusha ended 21h. 42 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


143. — 8. 1645. — Ifysore Insecr. No. 169, p. 318. Melkote copper-plate inseription of 
Krishnarija of Maistir : — 


‘In... the Silivihana Saka, the year reckoned as bhiita, arnava, anga and wshiti (1645) 
having passed, aud the year Krédhi being curicnt, in the month Pusliya, the 12th day of the 
moon’s decrease, Wednesday, under the constellation Anuradha, the Vriddhi ydyu, the Balave 
karana, the uttarayana, the sun being in Makara, — on this auspicious day, in the morning.’ 


In the year Krédhin, which by the southera luni-solar system was 8.1646 (noi 1645) 
expired, the Uttariyana-samkranti took place 18h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
29th December, A. D. 1724; and the 12th tithe of the dark half of the umdzntéa Pausha 
commenced (and the karana Balava® ended) 3h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 30th 
December, A. D. i724, when the nakshatra was Anuradha& up to 11 h.10m., and the ydge 
Vriddhi from 3 h. 56 m. after mean suurise. 


3. — Dates with Wrong Montks.° 


144.°— 8. 872. — Jour. Bo, As. Soc. Vol. XI. p. 245. Date of a grant commemorated in 
an inscription at Narégal :-— 


‘On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun on Thursday, the day of the new moon of the 
month Karttika of the Sadharana suimeatsura, being the year of the ‘Saka 872.’ 


In §. 872 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sadh&rana, the 15th 
étihi of the dark half of the amidénta Karttika ended 13 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
12th November, A. D. 950, when there was no eclipse. Dat there was a total solar eclipse, 
not visible in Iudia, at sunrise of Thursday, 12th December, A.D. 950, which was the 15th of 
ihe dark half of the following month, the am@uta M&rgasirsha. [By the mean-sign systen: 
Sidharana ended on the 50th September, A. D. 949.] 


145, — 8. 1096. — Jour. Bo. cls. Sou. Vol. XVIII. p. 275. Belgaum District copper-plate 
inscription of the Kalachuri Sédmégvara :— 


(Plate iid, 1. 20). — Shannaraty-adhika-sahasratamé Saké Jaya-sarhvatsaré Karttika-sukla- 
dvadasyiin Brihaspativara-Révatinakshatra-Vyati patay dga-Va(oa)vakarana-yuktiyam. 





EE 








$ Polhaps ‘ Balava’ may be an error fur ‘ Kaulava,’ the harana which follows immediately upou Bilava. 
9 Compare also No. 156, below. 
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In §.1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 12th sith? 
of the bright half of Karttika ended 12 h. 24.m.,, and the karana Bava about one hour after 
mean sunrise of Wednesday, Ith October, A. D. 1174, and on this day the nukshalra was 
Pirva-bhadrapada, and the yéga Vyighita. But the 12th //tc of the bright half of the f ollowiny 
month, Margasirsha, ended 21 h. 6 m., and the arvana Bava about 9 h. afler mean sunrise of 
Thursday, 7th November, A.D, 1174; and on this day the nakehatre was Révati upto 13h. 
8 m. after mean sunrise, and the yiga Vyatipata about the whole day. [The date No. 69, above, 
from an inscription of the same king, shews that the 15th of the dark half of Mareastrsha of 
‘S. 1096 expired corresponded to the 26th November, A.D. 1174. And it muy be added that, 
calculated by Prof. Jacobi’s Special Tables, Karttika was not intercalary in ‘8. 1096 expired. | 


146, — 8. 1853. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p, 80. Date of an iuseription on the 
base of the févara temple at Tellir near Véltir -— 


‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Tiruvénam (i. ¢. Sravana), which corresponds to Monday, 
the fifth lunar day of the former half of the imouth of Karkataka of the Sadharana year (1/) 
the Saka year 1353.’ 


In 8, 13853 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sadharana, the sun 
was in the sign Karkata from 23 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th June to 10h. 30m. 
after mean sunrise of the 30th July, A. D. 1430. During this time there was only one Sth fithi 
of the bright half, and this titht ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 25th 
July, when the moon was in Hasta (No. 13), notin Sravana (No. 22). — In 8. 1353 cnrrent, 
the year of the date, the only fifth of the bright halfon which the moon was in Sravana was 
Monday, the 20th November, A. D. 1480, which was the 5th of the bright half of the lunar 
Margasirsha and the 22nd day of the solar Mirgaéirsha. Now, as the solar Margasirsha of the 
north would in the south be called the month of Karttigai, I believe the word Karkafaku of the 
date to have been erroneously put for Kérttiyai. 


4,— Dates with Wrong Tithis. 


147, — 8. 902. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 210; ante, Vol. XTI. p. 209, No. 21, 
Saundatti inscription of the Western Chilukya Taila Il. :— 


Sa(Sa)kanripa-kal-Atita-sarhvatsara-satarnga[1*] 902neya Vikrama-sathvatsarada Panshya- 
(sha)-suddha-dasam}-Brihaspativarad-athdin=uttarayana-ba(sa)rnkramanadol. 


In 8. 902 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrama, the Utta- 
rayana-samkranti took place 5 h, 54 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 23rd December, 
A. D, 980; and on the same day the 14th (not the LOth) thi of the bright half of Pausha ended 
11 h. 37 m, after mean sunrise. [By the mean-sign system Vikrama ended on the 27th May, 
A. D. 979, in §. 902 current.] 


148. — 8, 866. — Anite, Vol. XII. p. 209, No, 14, Hili inscription of the Western Chiln- 
kya Sémévara I. :— 

Sakanripa-kal-dtita-sathvateara-Satam galu 966neya Tarana-sathvatsarada Pusya(shya)-su(éu)- 
dhdha(ddha) 10 Adivarama=(u)ttarsyana-sarnkrantiy-athdu, 


In s. 966 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Tarana, the Uttara- 
yana-samnkranti took place 19 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D. 


1044; and on the same day the first (not the 1Oth) tithi° of the bright half of Pausha ended 
7h. 1m. after mean sunrise. 





% In the text of Rémfnajichirya’s Sésang at Srayana—Belgola, printed ante, Vol. XIV. p. 234, the tithé of the 
date is the first (1) ; but according to the text (not the translation 


) published by the same editor in Inscriptions at 
Bravana-Belgo'a, p. 100, No, 186, the tithé is the tenth (10), # 
Meese Cons ca. Sie aH (10). Here my caleulation shews this latter reading (10) to 
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149, — §. 1817. — As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 420; Colebrooke’s Aftse. Hssays, Vol. TI. p. 264. 
Chitradurge copper-plate inscription of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara :— 


Rishi-bhti-vahni-chandré tu ganit® Dhat[ri]-vatsaré | 
Miacha-misé gukla-pakshé panrnamasyim mahatithan i 
nakshatré pitri-daivatyé Bhanuvaréna satnyuleé | 


In the year Dh&tri, which by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1818 (wot 1817) 
expired, the full-moon fisii of Migha ended 3 h. 20 m. defore mean sunrise of Sunday, 14th 
January, A. D. 1897; but the day of the date is evidently this Sunday, the first of the dark 
half, on which the moon was in the pitri-nakshatra, 1. e. Magha, by thie Brabma-siddhinta, 
from 2 h. 38 m., and, by the Garga-siddhanta, from 5 lh. 16 m. after mean sunrise. 


5,— Dates with Wrong Weekdays. 


150, — 8. 976. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 273. Honwid inscription of the Western Chilnkya 
Simésvara I, :-— 


(L. 83). — Sa(Sa)ka-varsha 976neya Jaya-sathvatsarada Vaisd(Si)khad=amiivaéye(sye) 
Sémavarad-amdina si(st)ryagrahana-nimitya(tta)din, 


In 8. 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 15th thi 
of the dark half of the amdénia Vaisikha ended 6h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (2204 
Monday), 10th May, A. D. 1054, when there was a total solar eclipse, visible in India, 
[Compare above, No. 56.] 


151, — 8. 984, — Anie, Vol. XII. p, 209, No. 16. Hulgir inscription of the Western 
Chialukya Sdmwnésvara I. : — 


Sa(Sa)ka[u | ripa-kil-dkrinta-sathvatsara-Satamga[l*]  984neya Subhakrit-sarhvatsarath 
pravarttise tad-varsh-Abhyantarada Pushya-bahula-saptame(mi) Adityavaramum=uttarfyana- 
samkrantiy-andu, 


In 8S. 984 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhakrit, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 11 h.8m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (not Sunday). 
%4th December, A. D. 1062, during the 7th fithi of the dark half of Pausha which commenced 
on the same day, 10 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise, 


[Tbid. p. 209, No. 15, a Chilltixr-Badni inscription of the same king is dated : — 

Sa(Sa)kanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-sa(Sa)tamga[l*] 984neya [Su]bhakritu-samvatsarada 
Panéya(sha)-su(su)ddha-dasa(Sa)mi Adityavaram=uttaréyana-samkraénti-vyatipitad-andu. ] 

152. — 8. 998. — Ante, Vol, XII. p. 212, No. 55; Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 189; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 70, p.144, Balagithve inscription of the Western Chialukya SéméSvara IT. :— 


(L. 12). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 993neya Virddhikrit-sathvatsarada Pushya-su(éu)ddha 1 
Somavarad-amdin=uttarayana-samkranti-parbba(rvva)-nimittadim.1 


In 8. 998 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhakrit, the 
Uttarayana-sarhkranti took place 19 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1071, during the first Athi of the bright half of Pausha which ended 8h. 24m. after 
mean sunrise of Sunday (not Monday), 25th December, A. D. 1071. 


158. — 8S. 997. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. IIL. p.106; ante, Vol. I. p. 14]. KaAdaréli 
inscription of the Western Chalukya Sémésvara II. :— 


(lu. 19). — Sa(éa)ka-varsha 997neya RAkshasa-sainvatsarada Pushyada punna(nni)me 
Adityavara uttarayana-sam(sam)kranti-vyatipitad=armdu. 








11 The same date in another Balag‘thve inscription of the same king, Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 160; and 
Mysore Inser. No. 78, p. 165. 
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In §. 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 12th #Hthi 
of the bright half of Karttika ended 12 h. 24m., and the karara Bava ahout one hour after 
mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th October, A. D. 1174, and on this day the nakshatra was 
Pirva-bhadrapada, and the yaga Vyiighita. But the 12th tith of the bright half of the following 
month, Margabsirsha, ended 21 h. 6 m., and the karana Bava abont 9 h. after mcan sunrise of 
Thursday, 7th November, A.D. 1174; and on this day the wakshatra was Bévati up to 13h. 
8 m. after mean sunrise, and the yiga Vyatip&ta about the whole day. [The date No. 69, above, 
from an inscription of the same king, shews that the 15th of the dark half of Miargagirsha of 
‘S. 1096 expired corresponded to the 26th November, A.D. 1174, And it may be added that, 
calculated by Prof. Jacobi’s Special Tables, Karttika was not intercalary in S. 1096 expired.] 


146, — 8. 1853. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p, 80. Date of an inscription on tho 
base of the févara temple at Tellir near Véldr :— 


‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Tiruvénam (i. e. Sravana), which corresponds to Monday, 
the fifth lunar day of the former half of the month of Karkataka of the Sadharana year (and) 
the Saka year 1353.’ 


In 8, 1853 current, which by the southern lyni-solar system was Sadharana, the sun 
was in the sign Karkata from 23 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th June to 10h. 30m, 
after mean sunrise of the 30th July, A. D. 1430. During this time there was only one 5th tithi 
of the bright half, and this tht ended 17h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 25th 
July, when the moon was in Hasta (No. 13), notin Sravana (No. 22).— In 8. 1853 current, 
the year of the date, the only fifth of the bright halfon which the moon was in Sravana was 
Monday, the 20th November, A. D. 1430, which was the 5th of the bright half of the lunar 
Mirgasirsha and the 22nd day of the solar Mirgastrsha. Now, as the solar Margasirsha of the 
north would in the south be called the month of Karttigai, I believe the word Karkataka of the 
date to have been erroneously put for Kéritigai, 


4,— Dates with Wrong Tithis. 


147. — 8. 902. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p- 210; ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 21, 
Saundatti inscription of the Western Chalukya Taila IL, :~ 


Sa(Sa)kanripa-kil-Atita-sathvaisare-satatga|1*] 902neya Vikrama-sathvatsarada Paushya- 
(sha)-suddha-dasami-Brihaspetivarad-amdin=uttardyana-ka(sa)rakramanadol. 


In 8. 902 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrama, the Utta- 


rayana-samkranti took placo 5 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 23rd December, 


A. D. 980; and on the same day the 14th (not the 10th) thé of the bright half of Pausha ended 


11h. 87 m, after mean sunrise. [By the mean-sign system Vikrama ended on the 27th May, 
A, D. 979, in 8, 902 current.] 


148. — 8S. 966, — Ante, Vol. XIT. p. 209, No. 14. Hili inscription of the Western Chilu- 


kva Sémésvara I. :— 


Sakanri pa-ka]-ati ta-sainvatsara-Satathgale 966neya Tarana-sathvatsarada Pusya(shya)-su(éu)- 
dhdha(ddha) 10 Adivarama=(u)ttarayana-samkrantiy-aindu. 


In 8. 966 expired, which by the southern luni- 


scolar system was Tarana, the Uttara- 
yana-samkranti 


took place 19 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D. 


1046 ; and on the same day the first (not the LOth) withz of the bright half of Pausha ended 
‘h. 1m. after mean sunrise. 


os . ne text of Raminujichirya’s Stsana at Sravana-Belgola, printed ante, Vol. X1V. p. 234, the tutht of the 
ate is tho Brat (1) ; but aecurdme to the text (not the translation) published by the same editor in Inscriptions at 


Sraruna-Belyol, p. 100, No, 136, the tithi is the te ; 
"ieee ach 3 nth (10). A : 
be correct. Compare alsa peice Set aok (10) ere my calculation shews this latter reading (10) to 
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149, — 8. 1817. — As. Res. Vol. IX. p. 420; Colebrooke’s esc. Tavége Vol. TI. p. 26h. 
Chitradurg copper-plate inscription of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara :— 


Rishi-bhi-vahni-chandré tu ganité Dhat[ri]-vatsaré | 
Macha-misé §nkla-pakshé panmmamiasyim mahatithan | 
nakshatré pitri-daivatyé Bhanuvaréna samynié | 


In the year Dhatri, which by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1818 (wot 1817) 
expired, the full-moon firhi of Magha ended 3h, 20 m. defore inean sunrise of Sunday, ith 
January, A. D, 1397; but the day of the date 1s evidently this Sunday, the first of the dark 
half, on which the moon was in the pitri-nakshatra, i. ce. Magha, by the Brahma-siddhanta, 
from 2 h. 38 m,, and, by the Garga-siddhinta, from 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise. 


5.— Dates with Wrong Weekdays. 


150. — 8. 976. — Anée, Vol. XIX. p. 273. Honwiid inscription of the Western Chalnkya 
Somésvara I. :-— 


(Ll, 33). — Sa(Sa)ka-varsha 976neya Jaya-saihvatsarada Vaisdi(sé)khad=amiavagye(sye) 
Sémavarad-amdina si(st)ryagrahana-nimitya(tta)din, 


In 8. 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 15th «wh? 
of the dark half of the amdnia Vaisikha ended 6h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (1-2 
Monday), 10th May, A. D. 1054, when there was a total solar eclipse, visible in Tuilia. 
[Compare above, No. 56.] 


151. — 8. 984. — Ante, Vol. XII. p, 209, No. 16. Hulgtir inscription of the Western 
Chilukya Sémésvara J. : — 

Sa(sa)ka[n]ripa-kél-dkrinta-sarhvatsara-Satathea[]*] 984neva Subhakrit-sathvatsarai 
pravarttise tad-varsh-Abhyantarada Pushya-bahula-saptame(mi) Adityavaramum=uttarayana- 
sainkrantiy-andu, 


In 8. 984 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhakrit, the 
Uttaréyana-samkranti took place 11 h.8m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (nut Sunday). 
’ {th December, A. D. 1062, during the 7th ¢ithi of the dark half of Pausha which commence +l 
on the same day, 10 h. 33 m. after mean snnrise. 


[Zbid. p. 209, No. 15. a Chilhir-Badni inscription of the same king is dated : — 


Sa(sa)kanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-sa(Sa)tamga[]*] 98imeya [Su]bhakritu-samvatsarada 
Paugya(sha)-su(su)ddha-dasa(éa)mi Adityavaram=utiarayana-samkranti-vyatipitad-andu. ] 


152, — 8. 998. — Ante, Vol. XID. p. £12, No. 55; Padli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 159 ; 
Mysore Inser. No. 70, p.144, Balaguthve inscription of the Western Chilukya SéméSvara IL. :— 


(L. 12). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 998neya Virédhikrit-sathvatsarada Pushya-su(éu)ddha 1 
Somavarad-amdin=uttarayana-samkranti-parbba(rvva)-nimittadim2! 


Tn S. 998 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhakrit, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 19 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1071, during the first thi of the bright half of Pausha which ended 8h. 24m. after 
mean sunrise of Sunday (xof Monday), 25th December, A. D. 1071. 


153, — 8. 997, — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. ILL. p.106; ante, Vol. I. p. 141. Kadardti 
inscription of the Western Chilukya SéméSvara IT. :— 


(L. 19). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 997neya Rakshasa-samvatsarada Pushyada punna(nni)me 
Adityavara ic a ila i aie acid du. 
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1 The same date in another Balugitive inscription of the same hing, Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kun. Inser. No. 100 , and 
Mysore Inser. No. 78, p. 165. 
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In 8. 997 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was R&akshasa, the Uttara- 
yana-sarhnkranti took place 18 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, A. L. 
1075, during the full-moon tth¢ of Pausha which ended 4h. 491m. after mean sunrise of Friday 
(not Sunday), 25th December, A.D. 1075. 


(Ante, Vol. IV. p. 210, and Ilysore Inser. No. 69, p. 143, there is a Balagiinve inscription 
of the reign of the same king which is dated: ‘On the occasion of the festival of the sun’s 
commencing his progress to the north on Monday the first day of the bright fortiight of the 
month Pushya of the Rakshasa sazivaisara which was the year of the ‘Saka 997."] 


154, — 8. 1080. — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 274. Date of a Kidamba stone inscription at 
Siddapur : — ; 

(L. 28). — Saka-varfath 1080neya Bahudhfnya-sarnvatsarada Asidad-amavisya 
Somavarad-amdo dakshinéyane-samkranti-vyatipitada panya-tithiyolu. 


In §. 1080 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudhanya, tlic 
Dakshindyana-samkranti took place 12 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 20th June. 
A. D. 1158, and the 15th éithi of the dark half of the amdnta Ashidha ended 20 h. 16 m. after 
rican sunvise of Friday (not Monday), 27th June, A. D. 1158, 


155. — 8. 1096. — Ante, Vol. XVIIL p. 127. Hulgir stone inscription of the Kalachuri 
Sémésvara : — 


(L. 18). — Saka-varsha 1096neya Jaya-sathvatsarada Jyéshthada amivasyé Adityavara 
siryyagrahana-vyatipitad-andu. 


In 8. 1098 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 15th tithi 
of the dark half of the amdntw Jyaishtha ended 8 h. 22 m, after mean sunrise of Saturday 
G.ot Sunday), Ist June, A. D. 1174, when there was a solar eclipse, visible in India. 


156. —S8. 1141. — Jowr. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 256. Date in a stone tablet at 
Nésarige : — 

‘On a sacred lunar day which comprised the conjunction of a vyatipdéia with the sun’s 
commencement of his progress to the north, on Thursday, the seventh day of the bright 
fortnight of Migha!* in the year of the Saka era 1141, being the Bahudh&énya saiivaisara,’ 


In 8S. 1141 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudhfnya, tle 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 19 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (not Thursday), 


3th December, A. D. 1218, during the 7th ith of the bright half of Pausha which ended 20 h. 
iv im. after mean sunrise of the same day. 


157. — 8. 1145. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 20; Arch. Survey of West. India, 


Vol, TL. p. 233, and Vol. JIL. p. 117; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 440. Mundlli inscription of the 
Teévagiri- Yadava Singhana I :— 


(lL. 24). — Srimate Sa(sa)ka-varsha 1145neya Chittrabhinu-sarbvatsarada Karttika-su(éu)- 
dhdhaddha)-punuemi Somavara somagrahana-bya(vya)tipitadalli. 


In 8, 1145 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhanu, the 
fali-nvon tithe of Karttika ended 0 h, 44m. after mean sunrise of Saturday (not Monday), 
eeu October, «A. J. 1222, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 


stat The yoga 
Vystipact had ended 1h. 58 m. before mean sunrise of tho saine day. 


158. — 8. 1148. — Puli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 110. Date in a Chaudadimpur 
iuseription of the tums of the Dévagiri-Yadava Mahadéva (?) :— 


. ‘ Baka 1148 (in figures, 1. 20), the Parthiva swivateara ; Monday, the fifteenth day of the 
height fortnight of Bhadrapada ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’ 


eee 





12 This clearly is an error for ‘ Pausha.’ 
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In §. 1148 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pdarthiva, the loth 
étthi of the bright half of Bhadrapada ended 18 h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (nod 
Monday), 19th August, A. D. 1225, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 


159, — 8. 1488. — Pali, Skr. and Old-AKan. Inscr. No. 184; Mysore Inser. No, 24, p. 41. 
Harilar inscription of Sadisivadéva of Vijayanagara :— 

‘‘Silivibana-Saka 1483 (in figures, 1 8), the Durmati sahvatsara ; Monday, the fifteenth 
day ef the bright fortmght of Migha ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’ 


In §. 1488 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmati. the full- 
mocn tithi of Marha euded 14h. 42 m. after mean suurise of Tuesday (wut Monday), 2Uth 
January, A. D. 1662, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 


6. — Dates with Wrong Nakshatras. 


160. — §. 614, — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 150; Mysore Inser. No. 134, p. 241. Sovab copper- 
plate inseription of the Western Chalukya Vinayiditya :— 

(i. 18). — [Cha]turddagéttara-shatchhatéshu ‘Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravarddhamdana- 
vijaya-rajva-samvatsaré (ékildasé varttaminué. . . dakshinayan-ibhimukhé bhayavati bhiskaré 
Réhini(ni)-nakshatré Sanaischaravaré. 

In §. 614 expired the Dakshin4yana-samhkranti took place 0 h. 8m. after mean sunrise 


cf Saturday, 22ud June, A. D. 692; but at sunrise of this day the moon was in the ackshaira 
Aslésha (No. 9), or, by the Brahma-siddhinta, in Magha (No. 10), noé im Réhini (No. 4). 


161. — 8. 785. — Anite, Vol. XII. p. 16. Kadab copper-plate inscription of the Rishtra- 
kita Govinda IIL. :— 

(Plate iva, 1, 10).— Sakanripa-samvatsaréshu sara-sikhi-munishu vyatitéshu J[y*]éshtha- 
misa-Sukla-paksha-dasamyiim Pushya-nakshatré Chandravaré. 

In 8S. 735 current the 10th ¢étht of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 15 h. 31 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, 24th May, A.D. 812; but on this day the moon was in Hasta 
{No. 13) and Chitra (No. 14), noé in Pushya (No. 8). [In 8. 735 expired the éztht of the date 
ended en Friday, 13th May, A. D. $13, and the nakshairu then also was Hasta. | 


162. —- 8. 822. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 221, Nandwiidige mscription of the Rishtraktta 
Krishna IT. :— 

(L. 1}.—Sakanripa-kal-itita-sathvatsarathgal=entu nira irppatt-eradaneya Dundubhiy= 
emba varisham pravarttise tad-varsh-ibhyantara-Magha-su(su)ddha-pamchamiyumh Brihaspa- 
tivarad-onda[m] Uttarashada(dha)-nakshatramum Siddhiy=emba [yégamu }m=dge. 

In the year Dundubhi, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8S. 824 (not 822) 
expired, and which by the mean-sign system also was current at the commencement of 
S. $24 expired,® the 5th dthi of the bright half of Magha ended 21h. 42 m. after mean sunrise 
of Thursday, 6th Janvary, A. D. 903; but on this day the nakshatra was Uttara-bhadrapada 
(No. 26), zvé Uttarasbadha (No, 21), and the yéga Siva (No. 20), not Siddhi (No. 16). 


7, — Ssemingly Regular Dates from Spurious Inscriptions. 
163, — 8. 866. — Ante, Vol. VIII. p.95; Mysore Inscr. No. 158, p. 296. Bangalore 
sopper-plate inscription of Vira Noénamba, apparently a modern forgery :-— 
(L. 12), — Saka-varusha 366 Tarana-samvachharé Phigluna-masé krishna-pakshé Bi(bri}- 
havara amivisyayam tithan. 


In S. 366 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Tarana, the 
xew-moon tithi of the amdria Philguna ended 18 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 











13 Dundubhi lasted from the 24th April, A. D. 901, to the 20th April. A. D. 902. 
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92nd February, A. D, 445, [By the mean-sign system Tarana lasted from the 10th August, 
A. D. 448 (in 8. 870 expired), to the 6th August, A. D, 449 (an S. 371 expired). |] 


164, — §, 411, — Ante, Vol. VIL. p. 212. British Museum forged copper-plate inscription 
of the Early Chalukya Pulikégin I. :— 


(lu. 28).— Sakanrip-Abdéshv=skidas-Sttarésha chatug-datéshu vyatitéshu Vibhava-sam- 
vatsaré pravarttamind ... Vaisikh-ddita-piraua-punya-divasé R&ho(hau) vidhau(dhér=) 
mandalam sléshté(?). 


In 8. 411 current, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Vibhava, there 
was @ lunar eclipse, not visible in India, 2 h. 38 m, after mean sunrise of the 12th April, 
A. D. 488, the fall-moon day of Vaigikha. [By the mean-sigu system Vibhava lasted from the 
6th February, 4. D. 492 (in S. 413 expired), to the Ist February, A. D. 498 (in ‘S. 414 expired).] 


165,— 8, 417. — Ante, Vol. XIII. p. 117 ; and Vol. XVIII. pp. 92 and 286. Llié copper- 
plate inscription of the Gurjara Dadda II. Pragintaraga :— 


(L. 18). — Sakanripa-kal-Atita-sathvachchha(tsa)ra-Sata-chatushtay®é saptadas-adhiké Yé- 
(jy8)shth-[4*]m[A*]vasy[4*]-su(st)ryagrahe. 


In 8. 417 current the new-moon titht of the pérnimdnta Jyaishtha ended on the 21st April, 
A.D. 494, and that of the amduta Jyaishtha ou the 20th May, A. D. 494; on neither day was 
there a solar eclipse. For 8. 417 expired the corresponding days are the 10th May, A. D. 495, 
when there was a solar eclipse, 9h. 42 m., after mean sunrise, and the 8th June, A.D. 495, 


when there also was @ solar eclipse, 16 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise; both these eclipses 
were invisible. 


8. — Select Irregular Dates, not given above. 


166. — S. 169, — Ane, Vol. VIIL. p. 218, and Vol. XVII. p. 241. Tanjore copper-plate 
inscription of the Western Gaiga king Arivarman (Harivarman) :— 


(L. 10). — Sa(sa)kii(ka) -kalé nav-dttara-shashtir=éka-Sata-gatéshn Prabhava-samvatsar- 


ibhyantaré . j. es Sha(Pha)lgun-Amavis6(syA)-Bhrigu[varé*] Révati(ti)-nakshatré 
Vriddhi-yigé Vrishabha-lagné. 


By the southern luni-solar system Prabhava would be S.169 expired. As shewn by 
Dr. Fleet, the new-moon tithi of Phalguna did not end on a Friday, either in ‘S. 169 expired or 
in $.169 current, In §. 169 expired with the pirnimdnta scheme of the month, it commenced 
about $h.15m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 11th February, A. D. 248 ; but the nakshatra 
then was Satabhishaj (No- 24), not Révati (No. 27); and the yoga was Siddha (No. 21), not 
Vriddhi (No. 11), [By the mean-sign system Prabhava lasted from the 20th November, A. D. 
253 (in 8. 175 expired), to the 16th November, A. D. 254 (in 5. 176 expired).] 


167, — 8. 261, — Ante, Vol. XV. p. 175, and Vol. XVII. p. 239. Mudyanir copper-plate 
inscription of the Bina king Srivadhivallabha-Malladéva-Nandivarman :— 


(L. 28). — Ekashashty-uttara-dvaya-Saté ‘Sak-Abdah pravarddhamén-itmanal trayé- 


vimsati varttamina-Vilambi-sathvatsaré Karttiki(ka)-Sukla-pakshé™ trayédasyam Sémavaré 
Asvinyam nakshatré, 


In 8. 261 current, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Vilamba, the 13th 
titht of the bright half of Karttika ended on Friday, 13th October, A. D. 338, when the nakshatras 
were Révati and ASvini. And in ‘S. 261 expired the same tithi occupied about the whole of 
Wednesday, 31st October, A. D. 339, when the nakshatras were Abvini and Bharani, [By the 


mean-sign system Vilamba lasted from the lst November A. D. 343 (in 8. 265 expired), to the 
27th October, A. D. 344 (in S. 266 expired).] 





; on pas the intended reading is Krttiku-suklapaksh?, not Kdrtiik-dsuklapakshé, isshewn by the nakshatra quoted 
in the date, 
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168. — 8. 261. — Anfe, Vol. XVIII. p. 311. Spurious date in the Kalbhivi Jain inscrip- 


tion :— 
(L. 14).—Saka-varsha 26lneya Vibhava-sathvatsarada Paushya(sha)-bahula-chatur- 
ddusi-Sémavaram=uttarayana-samkrantiy-andu. 











By the southern luni-solar system 8. 261 current would be Vilamba, and 8. 261 expired. 
Vikarin, — not Vibhava, which would be 5S. 280 expired. And by the mean-sign system the 
year Vibhava, nearest to 8. 261, lasted from the 8th March, A. D. 314 (in S. 236 expired), to 
tha 4th March, A. D. 315 (in 8. 237 expired), This proves the wording of the date to be 
quite incorrect ; and Dr. Fleet, loc «ié pp. 310, 311, has taken the trouble to shew that the date 
does not in any way work out satisfactorily for any one of the Saka years mentioned. 


169. — 8. (?) 388. — Ante, Vol. I. p. 363; Mysore Inscr. No. 151, p. 283; Coorg Inser. 
No.1, p. 3. Merkara copper-plate inscription of the Western Gaiga king Avinita-Kohgani :— 

(L. 16). — Ashta asiti uttarasya trayd satasya samvatsarasya Migha-misamh Sémavaram 
Svati-nakshatra suddha-paiichami. 

In ‘8. 388 current the 5th tithi of the bright half of Magha ended on Friday, 7th January, 
A. D. 466, when the nakshatra was Uttara-bhadrapadi (No. 26), not Sviti (No. 15). And in 
SS. 888 expired the same ti+hi ended on Wednesday, 28th December, A.D. 466, when the nakshatra 
also was Uttara-bhadrapada. 

170. — 8. 415. — Ante, Vol. XVII. p. 200, and Vol. XVIII. p. 92. Bagumra copper-plate 
inscription of the Gurjara Dadda IT. Prasintariga :-— 

(L. 21). — Sakanripa-kal-Adtita-saimva[chchha(tsa)|ra-sata-chatushtayé parachadag-adhiké 
Ye/jyé)shth-[4 ]mivasya-su(si)ryagrahé. 

In ‘S. 415 current the new-moon trthi of Jyaishtha ended, by the piirnimdnta scheme, on 
the 12th May, A. D. 492; and, by the amdnia scheme, on the 10th June, A. D. 492; and for 
S. 415 expired the corresponding days are the lst May, A. D. 493, and the 31st May, A.D. 493. 


On none of these days was there a solareclipse. There was an invisible solar eclipse on the 
10th July, A. D. 492; and one, which was invisible in India, on the 29th June, A. D. 493. 


171, — 8. 684. — Mysore Inser. No. 152, p. 286. Hosir copper-plate inscription of the 
Western Ganga king Prithuvi-Kongani : — 

Chaturastty-uttaréshu shatchhatéshu Saka-varshéshu samatitéshu .... Vaidikha-miisé 
somagrahané Visakh4-nakshatré Sukravaré. 

In 8. 684 expired the full-moon titht of Vaigikha ended on Tuesday, 13th April, A. D. 762 ; 
and in §. 684 current it ended 0h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th April, A. D. 761, 
on which day the moon was in the nakshatras Sviti and Visikhaé. On neither day was there 
a lunar eclipse; nor was there one on a Friday in A, D. 760 or A. D. 763. 

172. — 8. 780. — Ande, Vol, XI. p. 159, Vol. XVI. p. 74. Want eopper-plate inscription 
of the Rashtrakita Gévinda ITI. :— 

(L. 46), — Sakanripa-kil-Atita-samvatsara-Satéshu saptast tri(tri)msad-adhikéshu 
Vyaya-sainvatsaré Vaisikha-sita-paurnamisi-sémagrahana-mahaparvvani, 

The year Vyaya, by the mean-sign system, lasted from the 4th June, A. D, 806, to the 
31st May, A. D. 807, and was therefore current at the commencement of S. 730 current ; 
aud by the southern luni-solar system Vyaya would be 8, 728 expired. The full-moon fiths 
of Vaisikha ended, in 8. 728 expired, when Vaisikha was intercalary, on the 6th April and the 
6th May, A. D, 806; in S. 729 expired (= ‘S. 730 current), on the 25th April, A.D. 807; and 
in ‘S. 730 expired, on the 14th April, A. D. 808. On none of these days was there a lunar 
evlipse. [In A. D. 805 there was only one lunar eclipse, in September ; and in .A, D, 809 there 
was none from February to June.) 
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173, — 8. 872. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XI. p. 237. Date of a grant commemorated in 
an inscription at Narégal :— © 


‘On the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, when the sun was commencing his pro- 
gress to the north, on Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pushya of the Saumysa sashvatsara, being the year of the Saka 872,’ 


In 8. 872 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the full- 
moon titht of Pausha ended 1h, 17 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 7th January, A. D. 950; 
but there was then no lunar eclipse, and the Uttarayana-samkranti had taken place already 9h. 
24, m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 28rd December, A. D. 949, during the first tithi of the 
bright half of Pausha. In 8, 872 expired, the Uttaréyana-samkranti took place on Monday, 
23rd December, A. D. 950, during the 12th tithi of the bright half of Pausha. [By the mean- 
sign system Saumya had ended on the 4th October, A. D. 948, in §. 870 expired.] 


174, — 8. 896. —- Ante, Vol. XII. p. 271, Gundir stone-tablet of the Rashtrakita Kak- 
kala (Kakka IT.) :-— 


(L. 18). — Sa(éa)kha(ka)-varsham=entu nira tombhatt-draneya Srimukha-samvatsar- 
Ashida(dha) -dakshinayana(na)-samkrantiyum=Adityavarad-andum. 


In 8. 896 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Srimukha, the Dakshi- 
nayana-samkrinti took place 17 h. 11 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 24th June, A. D. 973. 
In 8. 896 expired it took place 23 h, 23 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 24th June, 


A. D. 974, [By the mean-sign system Srimukha had ended on the 24th June, A, D. 972, in 
S. 894 expired.] 


175, — 8. 919. — From impressions supplied to me by Dr, Fleet. Bhadana copper-plate 
inscription of the Silara Aparajita :— 


(L. 53). — Sa(Sa)kanripa-kal-Atita-samvatsaral®-sa(éa)téshu nayasa ékdnaviméaty-uttarésho 
pravart tamine-Hémalamva(mba)-Samvatsar-inta?? Ashidha-va(ba)hula-chatusyam(rthyam= 
anka(iika)t6=pi samvat!? 919 Ashidha-vadi 4 . 


(L, 55). — ARNE aR Ee ree su(su) bh-Abhyudaya- 
karini. 

In 8. 919 expired, which by the southern luni-selar system was Hémalamba, the ° 
Dakshini yana-samkranti took place 22 h. 13 m, after mean sunrise of the 24th June, A. D. 997, 
during the second fitht of the dark half which ended 3 h. 7 m. after mean sunrise of the 25th 
June. And the 4th ditht of the dark half commenced 0h. 48 m. and ended 21h. 52 m. after 


mean sunrise of the 26th June. [By the mean-sign system Hémalamba ended on the 15th 
March, A. D. 996, in 8. 919 current, | 


176. — 8. 922. — Hp. Ind. Vol. TI. p. 217, Sathgamnér copper-plate inscription of the 
Yidava Bhillama IT,: — 


(L. 1). — Sakanripa-kél-atita-sathyatsara-Satéshu navasn dviivimsaty-adhikéshv=-amkaté=pi 
samvatsarih 922 \ 


(L. 110). — S&(8a)rvvari-samvatsariya-Bhidrapad-imivisyiyam .... strya-grahané. 

In 8. 922 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvarin, the new- 
moon dithi of the piirnimdnta Bhadvapada ended on the 2nd, and that of the amdnta Bhadrapada 
on the 3lst August, A. D. 1000. On neither day was there a solar eclipse. There was one in 
the amdnia Aéyina, 10 h, 16 m. after mean sunrise of the 3Uth September, A. D. 1000, but it 


was not visible in India, [By the mean-sign system Sirvarin ended on the 3rd March, 
A. D. 999, before the commencement of ‘S. 922 current.] 


a] 





1 Read -sathratsara-. 16 Read -sativatsar-dniargat-A°, 17 Read sathvat, 
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177. —S, 941. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 18; Mysore Inser. No. 72, p. 150. Balagimve 
inscription of the time of the Western Chalakya Jayasimha III. : — 


‘On the occasion of the festival of the sun’s commencement of his progress to the 
north, on Sunday, the second day of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya of the 
Siddharthi saivatsara, which was the year of the Saka era 941.’ 


In 8. 941 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddh&rthin, the 
Uttarayana-samkrinti took place 8h. 6m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1019, during the llth tith of the dark half of Pausha ; and the second #thi of the bright 
half of Pausha ended 6h. 48 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, lsi December, A. D. 1019. 


178. — 8. 944. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 274. Bélir inscription of the time of the Western 
Chilukya Jayasimba III,: — 


(L. 29). — Sa(Sa)kanripa-kal-itita-samvatsara-Satamgal]*] 944neya Durdubhi- 
saivatsarad=uttardyana-samkrantiyum vyatipitamum=Adityavarad-a[m*|du. 


In 8. 944 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi, the 
Uttariiyana-samkrinti took place, by the Sirya-siddhanta, 2 h. 44 m., and, by the Arya- 
siddhinta, 1h.13m, after mean sunrise of Monday, 24th December, A. D. 1022 (while the 
yoga was Dhruva, No. 12, not Vyatipita, No. 17). 


179. —S. 948. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 278, and Vol. XVI. p. 46. Bhaindip copper-plate 
inscription of the Silira Chittarija :— 


(Plate iid, 1. 2). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-sa(éa)téshu navasu(sv=)ashtachatva- 
riméad-adhikéshu Kshaya-samvatsar-dntarggata-Karttika-su (gu) ddha-pamchadasy4m (Sym) 
yatr=amkaté=pi samvat 948 Karttika-su(gu)ddha 15 BRavau samjaté(t-) Adityagrahana- 
parvvani. 


As a solar eclipse is coupled here with the 15th é#tht of the bright half of the month, the 
wording of the date must be wrong; and the suggestions which have been made are, either that 
the solar eclipse may have been erroneously put down instead of aInunar eclipse, or that the 
bright half of the month may have been wrongly quoted instead of the dark half. But the 
date in no way works out satisfactorily. By the southern luni-solar system Kshaya was 
§. 948 expired. In that year the full-moon ?tithi of Karttika ended on Friday (not Sunday), 
28th October, A. D. 1026, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 18 h. 18 m. after 
mean sunrise ; the new-moon tithi of the pirnimdnta Karttika ended on Thursday, 13th October, 
A. D. 1026, when there was no solar eclipse; and the same dithi of the amdnta Karttika ended 
on Saturday, 12th Novémber, A. D. 1026, when there was a solar eclipse, not visible in India, 
1h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. [In S. 948 current, there was a solar eclipse, which was visible 
in India, on the new-moon tht of the améata Karttika, corresponding to Tuesday, 23rd 
November, A. D. 1025 ; see above No. 98. | 


180. — 8. 962. — Anite, Vol. XIX. p. 164. Mantir inscription of the time of the Western 
Chalukya Jayasimha ITT, : — 

(L. 5). — Sa(Sa)ka-varsha 962neya Vikrava(ma)-samvatsarada fSraiheya-Marggasira- 
guddha 5 Adityavarad-amdu. 


In 8. 962 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrama, tlie 5th tithi 
of the bright half of Mirgagira ended 0h.9m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 12th 
November, A. D. 1040. 


181. — 8. 970. — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 180; Mysore Inscr. No. 53, p. 114. Bualagimve 
inscription of the time of the Western Chilukya Séméévara I. : — 


(L, 12), — Saka-varsha 970neya Sarvvadh&ri-sathvatsarada Jyéshtha-Suddha-trayddasi 
Adityavarad-andu. 
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In §. 970 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvadharin, the 
13th dt4d of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 12 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 28th 
May, A.D. 1048. The 13th tithi of the dark half of the same (amdnia) month ended on 
Sunday, 12th June, A. D. 1048. 


182. -— S. 991. — Anite, Vol. XII. p. 120, Bassein copper-plate inscription of the 
Yidava Séunachandra IT. : -— 


(L. 24). — Sa(Sa)ka-sathvat ékanavaty-adhika-nava-sa(ga)téshu sathvat 991 Saumya- 
sathvatsariya-Sravana-sudi chaturdasyain(Syém) Guru-din6. 


In 8, 991 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the 14th tiths 
of the bright half of Sravana ended 14h. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 4th Angust, A. D. 1069. 


188, — 8S. 1008. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Sitabaldi inscription 
of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya VI.: — 


(L. 1). — Sa(Sa)kanripa-kal-datita-samvvatsar-Amtarggata-dasasata yaltra] ashtatyadhiké 
(aléered to ashtaédhiké) saku 1008 Prabhava-samvatsaré Vaisa(5i)kha-su(8u)dha(ddha)-tritiya- 
Su(su)kradin$. 


In the year Prabhava, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8.1009 (not 1008). 
expired, the third tithi of the bright half of Vaiéikha ended 16h. 9 m. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, 8th April, A.D. 1087. In. 1008 expired the same ‘thi ended on Sunday, 19th 
April, A. D. 1086 ; and in 8, 1008 current on Monday, 31st March, A. D. 1085. 


184. — 8. 1056. — Anite, Vol. XIV. p. 58, and Vol. XX. p. 191. Chittir copper-plate 
inscription of the Hastern Chalukya Kuléttuiga-Chédadéva IT. :— 

(L. 49). — ‘Sak-ibdinith pramfné rasa-visikha-viyach-chamdra-samkhyam prayété . 
s-Ardra-rkshé piirvva-ma(pa)kshé vilshuvati sutitha(than), 


In 8. 1056 current the Mésha-vishuvat-sarkranti took place on the 24th March, A. D. 
1183, the 2nd of the dark half of Chaitra, when the nakshaira was Svati (No. 15), not Ardra 
(No. 6); and the Tuld-vishuvat-sathkrinti took place on the 27th September, A. D. 1133, the 
12th of the dark half of Aévina, when the nakshatra was Pirva-phalguni (No, 11), And for 
S. 1056 expired the corresponding days are the 24th March, A. D. 1134, the 12th of the dark 
half of Chaitra, with the nakshatra Purva-bhadrapada (No, 25); and the 27th September, A. D. 
1134, the 8th of the bright half of Aévina, with the nakshatra Uttarashidhaé (No. 21). ~ Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dikshit, the nearest year which would satisfy the requirements of the date is 8. 1054 
expired ; for in that year the Mésha-vishuvat-samkranti took place 22h. 3m. after mean sunrise 
of the 23rd March, A. D. 1182, during the 6th dithi of the bright half of Chaitra, and the moon 
entered the nakshatra Ardr& about 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th March, A. D. 1132. 


185, — 8. 1060, — Mysore Insor. No. 174, p. 383. Sindigere inscription of the time of 
the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana :— 


‘The Saka year 1060, the year Pingala, the month Pushya, the 10th day of the moon’s 
increase, Sunday, uttaraéyana-sarkranti.’ 


In 8.1060 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pingala, the Utia- 
riyana-sainkrinti took place 20 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th December, A. D. 


1i37/, during the llth tvtht of the bright half, which ended 22h. 14m. after mean sunrise 
of the same day. 


186. —S. 1066. — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 96. Date in a Miraj inscription 
of the Sildhira Vijaydditya :-— 


‘Saka 1066 (in figures, 1. 47), the Rudhirédgari samvatsara; Vaddavara, the fourteenth 
day of the dark fortnight of Migha.’ 


errno 


18 The aksharas from dra to vi are engraved over a cancelled passage. 
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In 8, 1066 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Rudhiréddgfrin, 
the 14th titht of the dark half of the amdata Migha ended 13h. 11 m. after mean sunmse of 
Friday, 4th February, A. D. 1144; and in ‘8. 1066 expired the same éitht ended 20k. 33 m. after 
mean sunrise of Tuesday, 28rd January, A. D. 1145. 


187. — 8S. 1084, — Jour. Bo As. Soc, Vol. XI. p. 273. Pattadakal inscription of the time 
of the Sinda Chavunda IL., the subordinate of the Western Chalukya Taila ITIL. :— 


‘On a holy lunar day which combined a vyatipdta with an eclipse of the moon, on 
Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month Jyéshtha of the 
Subhanu saivatsara, which was the year of the Saka one thousand and eighty-four.’ 


In the year Subhanu, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1085 (not 1084) 
expired, the full-moon éitht of Jyaishtha ended about 20h. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 19th 
May, A. D. 1168, (with the yéga Siddha). In S. 1084 expired the same ithi ended on Wednes- 
day, 30th May, A. D. 1162 (with the yéga Sukla); and in 8. 1084 current on Thursday, llth 
May, A. D. 1161 (with the yéga Siddha). On none of these days was there a lunar eclipse. 


188. — 8. 1091, — Ante, Vole XIX. p. 156; Mysore Inser. No. 18, p. 23. Divangere 
inscription of the Mahdmandalésvara Vijayapindyadéva :— 


(L. 16). — Srimat-Saka-varshadal® 109Ineya Virddhi-samhvatsarada dvitiya-Srivana- 
suddha-punnami-Sémavarad-amdu. 


In 8. 1091 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Viréddhin, Sravana 
was intercalary; but the full-moon zithi of the second Srivana ended 11 h. [86 m. after 
mean sunrise of Saturday, 9th August, A. D. 1169. 


189, — S,1105, — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 276. Béhatti copper-plate inscription of the Kalachuri 
Singhanadéva : — 

(L. 59). — Sa(Sa)kanripa-kal-atité cha patch dttaragat-idhika-sahasratagé(mé) gaké 
Soébhakrit-samvatsaré Asva(éva)yukt-imAvisyAth Sémavaré Vyatipata-yégé, 


Tn 8.1105 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sébhakrit (Sébhana), 
the new-moon fithi of the aménita Agvina ended 8 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 18th 
October, A. D. 1183, when the yiga was Ayushmat (No. 3), not Vyatipita (No.17). [The 
full-moon tithi of the same month ended on Monday, 3rd October, A. D. 1183, when the ydéga 
was Vajra (No. 15).] In ‘8. 1105 current, the same new-moon tithi ended on Wednesday, 29th 
September, A. D. 1182, when the yéga was Vaidhriti (No. 27). 


190. — 8S. 1109. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 20. Date in an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Térdal : 


(L. 25). — Sa (6a) ka-varsain(rsham) 1109neya Plavarhga-samvatsarada Chaitra-su 10 
Bri(briphaspativarad-amdu. 


In 8. 1109 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plavanga, the 10th 
tithi of the bright half of Chaitra ended 15 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 21st March, 
A. D. 1187. In$S.1109 current, the same #itht ended on Monday, 31st March, A. D. 1186. 


191, — 8. 1114, — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Ko6lhipur inscription 
of the Silihira Bhéja II. : — 


(l. 13). — Sakanyipa-kilid=iirabhya varshéshu chaturddasdttara-Satadhika-sabasréshu 
nivrittéshu varttamdina-Paridhavi-samvatsar-imtarggata-Asvija-suddha-pratipadi Sukravaré. 
In 8, 1114 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridh&vin, the firs 


ttthit of the bright half of ASvina ended 11 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th 
September, A. D. 1192. [For another, regular date in the same inscription see above, No. 70. | 





18 Read Srimach-Chha°, 
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192, — S$. 1157."— Graham’s Kolhapoor, p. 426, No. 12. From an impression supplied to 
me by Dr. Fleet. K6lhapur inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Siaghana II. : — 


(L. 1). — Saka 1157 Manmatha-sathvatsaré Sravana-bahula 30 Gurau. 


In 8, 1157 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the loth 
tithé of the dark half of the amdnta Srivana ended 9 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 
15th August, A. D. 1235, In 8, 1157 current, which was the year Jaya, Sravana, was 
intercalary, and the new-moon tithi of the first Sravana ended 15 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise 

f Thursday, 27th July, A. D. 12384. 


193. — $8. 1174, — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 89; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 441. Mundlli 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna : — 


(L, 20). — Sa(éa)ka-varsha 1174neya Vird[dhikritu]-sathvatsarada Jéshia®® bahula 
ya(a)mivise stryyagrahana Su(su)krava[rad-a|rhdu. 


In 8. 1174 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhakrit, the 
new-moon tithi of the aménta Jyaishtha ended 15 h, 14 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 20th 
June, A, D. 1251. In 8.1174 expired the same titht ended 16 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise of 
Saturday, 8th June, A. D. 1252. On neither day was there a solar eclipse. 


194. — S. 1175. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 44; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 442. Béhati 
copper-plate inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna : — 


(L, 51). — Pathchasaptatyadhika-éatittara-sahasraké ‘Saka-varshé varttamané svasti érimad- 
Yadavaniriyana-bhujava(ba)lapraudhaprataipachakravartti-éri-Kanharadéva-varshéshu saptamé 
PramAédi-samnvatsaré Chaitra-masé krishna-pakshé amavasyayétih Somavaré. 


In 8. 1175 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramadin, the new- 
moon #ithi of the amdnia Chaitra ended 19h, 59m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 30th 
March, A. D. 1258, In 8. 1175 current the same ttéhi ended 11h, 7 m. after mean sunrise of 
Wednesday, 10th April, A. D, 1252. 


195. — 8.1180, — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 108. Date of an inscription at 
the Ammajiappésvara temple at Padavédu : — 


‘To-day, which is (the day of the nakshatra) Révatiand Monday, the seventh lunar day 
of the former half of the month of Karkataka, which#! was current after the Saka year one 
thousand one hundred and eighty (had passed)’ 


In 8. 1180 expired the sun was in the sign Karkata from 11h. 5 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 27th June to 22 h, 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th July, A.D, 1258. During this 
time there was one 7th éitht of the bright half, which commenced 3h. 58m. after mean sunrise 
of Monday, the 8th July, and ended 1h. 46 m, after mean sunrise of the following day. But 


on Monday, the 8th July, the moon was in Hasta (No. 18) and Chitra (No. 14), not in 
Révati (No. 27). 


196. — 8, 1261. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 63. Bad&mi inscription of the time of Harihara I. of 
Vijayanagara, :-— 


(L. 1). — Saka-varusha 126Ineya Vikrama-satnvatsarada Chaitra-su(éu) 1 Gu (i, ¢. 
Guruvara). 


In the year Vikrama, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1262 (not 1261) 
expired, the first ‘fiz of the bright half of Chaitra ended 4h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of 
Tuesday, 29th February, A. D. 1340. In S. 1261 expired the same tithi commenced 1 h. 46 m. 
after mean sunrise of Thursday, llth March, A.D. 1339, and ended 3h. 41 m, after mean 
eunrise of the next day. — Ifthe figure] for the tithi of the date were a mistake for 10, the 


2 Read Jydshtha. 





21 The name of the Jovian year has here been omitted through an oversight. 
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date would regularly correspond, for 8. 1262 expired, to Thursday, 9th March, A. D. 1840, when 
the 10th ith: of the bright half ended 18 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise. 


197. — 8.1276. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 849; Mysore Inser. No. 181, p. 235¢ 
ante, Vol, XII. p. 214, No. 92. Haribar copper-plate inscription of Bukkariya of Vijayauagara :— 


(L. 19). — Sri-jayibhyadaya-nripa-Salivihana-sSaka 1276neya Vijaya-samvatsarada Migha- 
gudha(ddha) 15 Chandravara s6mépar4ma(ga)-parvvani vu(u)shaakaladallu. 


In 8. 1276 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vijaya, the full-moon 
tithi of Magha ended 5 h. 53m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 8th February, A. D. 1354, 
in ‘S 1276 expired the same éthi ended 22 h. 11m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 28th 
January, A. D. 1855. On neither day was there a lunar eclipse. 


198. — S. 1877. — dAnie, Vol. XX. p. 391. Copper-plate inscription of Géanadéra of 
Kondavidau (a contemporary of Kapila, the Gajapati king of Orissa) :— 


(L. 29). —- Saké éaila-turathgam-igni-Sasi-samkhyat® Yuv-iibdé subh@é ... Bhidrapadé 
vidhér=graha-diné. 

In 8. 1377 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan, the full-moon 
tttht of Bhidrapada ended on the 27th August, A.D. 1455. In ‘S$. 1877 current the same 
éttkt ended on the 7th September, A. D. 1454. On neither day was there a lunar eclipse. 


199. —S. 1478. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Hultzsch. Chingleput 
copper-plate inscription of SadaSsiva of Vijayanagara :— 
(L. 120). — Kramad=vasu-hay-ibdh-imdu-ganité ‘Saka-vatsaré | 
WNala-samvatsaré misi Miargasirsha iti Srute | 
siry-dparagé=miivisy4-titha(thau) Marttarnda-vasaré | 
In 8. 1478 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala (Anala), the 
new-moon tithi of the amduia Mirgasirsha ended on, and occupied nearly the whole of, Tuesday, 
Ist December, A, D. 1556, when there was no eclipse. But there was a solar eclipse, visible in 
India, 6 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 2nd November, A. D. 1556, which was the new- 
moon day of the amdnia Karttika (or piarnimdnta Mirgasgirsha). 
200. — 8.1497. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 74, Date of an inscription at 
Sattuvachchéri near Véldr :— 
‘On Wednesday, the thirteenth lunar day of the dark half of the month of Makara, of 
the Yuva-saiiwaisara, which was current after the Saka year 1497 (had passed). 


In 8. 1497 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan, the sun was in 
Makara from 4h. 57 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th December, A, D. 1575, to 15 h. 51m. 
after mean sunrise of the 27th January, A. D. 1576. During this time there was one 13th 
tithi of the dark half, which lasted from shortly after sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December, 
A. D. 1575, to about the end of the same day. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., 1.0.8, 
(Continued from Vol. XXIII. p. 384.) 
~5. Articles which scare Spirits. 


Axoya the articles which, because they cured diseases, were believed to be spirit-scarers, 
four of chief importance, fire, water, iron and urine, require special consideration. The rest 
may be taken in alphabetical order. 
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Fire : — The article which, perhaps more than any other, shows its power over spirits, by 
driving out the demon of sensclessness and fainting, and by euring severe pains and acute 
attacks and seizures, is fire, the actual cautery, or application of the burning brand, the red-hot 
iron, or the heated stone. Fire as a fiend-scarer seems to be the root of the worship of fire and 
of the worship of the sun, the fire of the world. 


Tn almost all theix ceremonies the Hindus give a leading place to fire — either ta the 
‘sacred! fire or tolamps. Tires are lit at the time of birth to frighten spirits; at the thread- 
girding the sacred fire is kindled, and ought to be always kept alave ; a fire is carried before the 
dead body, even when the body isto be buried; and the waving of lamps to scare spirits is 
. chief invocation in marriage ceremonies, in the worship of the god's, and in acts of welcome. 


Tho Prabhtis of Bombay keep a lampburning near the face of a new-born child fora month, 
or at least for ten days. Similarly, among the high-class Bombay Hindus, until a child is six 
months old, daily in the evening a lighted lamp is waved round its face, in order that it may 
not be blighted by the evil eye? Among the Beni-Isri’ils of Poona, after child-birth, a 
dimly burning brass lamp is placed near the child’s face.3 The Rimésis and the Pelugu 
Nhavis of Poona carry fire in front of a dead body, though they bury and apparently 
make no. use of the fire. The Poona Halilkhérs scoop a small hole in the grave in front of 
a dead body, and keep alighted lamp in the hole The Bhils of Ahmadnagar, who bury 
their dead, carry a fire-pot in front of the body,® and the Ahmadnagar Mhirs keep a lighted 
lamp burning night and day in a tying-in room for the first twelve days.’ The Kélis of 
Alhmadnagar when they are much annoyed by rheumatic pains in the months of December and 
January,cure them by cantery andby burning turmeri.S Among the Belgaum Koérvis, an early 
tribe, when a woman is taken in adultery, she is put out of caste and net allowed back, till 
three millet stalks have been burnt over her head and her tongue has been branded with hot 
goli.® The Pitradavarus, or Dhirwir dancing girls, heat a needle and tonch a new-born babe 
on the head, shoulders, chest, palms and: soles to- keep off sickness.!1@ In Dhirwir the Gindhalis, 
in worshipping Bhavani, touch their bodies with lighted torches, and the Vaishnavas have their 
bodies branded with a red-hot eopper, or with a gold seal bearing the diseus or shell of Vishnu.1! 
In the month of Kartik (November) high-class Hindus hang lamps in the open air. In Kanara 
(1700) the girl who walked in front of the hook-swinging car carried a pet of fire on her head.!2 
In South Kamara women walk barefoot on red-hot coals to be cured of barrenmess caused by 
spirit possession. Among the Batadarus, or Bakadarus, of North Kanara, if a woman has a 
paramour her husband puts her away, the paramour bnilds her a hut, and she goes to it: he 
sets the hut on fire, and she flies: after this burning out is repeated in eight different villages, 
the woman is pure.44 In Kiinara, when a Brahman has committed such a sin or caste-offence, — 
us having connection with a forbidden easte,—to purify him burning straw is held, and some- 
times fastened, on his body.!® The Karnitak Sidras keop a lamp burning in the booth during 
marriage,’ and the Tirgul Brahmans of the Karnaitak burn a lamp in the lying-in room for 
three months after a birth.” The Ordions of Chutid Niagpar keep a fire burning for fifteen 
dars after child-birth.S The Oraions also burn marks on the fove-arm.!® Among the 
INhonds a hot sickle covered with a wet cloth is a favourite cure.26 In Southern India 
eyery man who goes out at night carries a brand with him. Sometimes, even in broad day, 











1 Agall Hindu stnshkirs or ceromonies a sacred fre is kindled. These sacred fires are known by different names, 
aus the birth-fire 1s manyal, the lucky, aud the death-fire is kravyd, the filesh-eater. 


= Information given by Mr. P. B, Joshi. 3 Bombry Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 526. 
4 Op. cit. Vol. XVIITL. pp. 124, 382. 5 Op. cit. Vol, XVIII. p. 488. 

Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 157. 7 Op. cté& Vol. XVII. p. 173. 

% Trans. By. Geoy. Soc. Vol. I. p. 222. 9 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. KXI, p. 172, 


On, cil, Vol. XXII, p. 190. 11 Information from Mr. Tirmal Rao. 
12 Hamilton's New Account, Vol. I. pp 272 and 274. 18 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. III. p. 28. 


14 Op. cl. Vol. ILL, p. 107, 15 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 306, 16 Dubois, Vol. I, p, $22, 
ii From MS. notes, 18 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p, 252, 
19 Op. cit. p, 251, 2% Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 59. 
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Hindus light lamps to keep devils of21 The ceremony of running through fire is mentioned 
in a Hindu account of Malabar2? The principal object of Vedic worship is fire, or solar fire.23 
Among the Hindus, in performing the srdddha ceremony, a lamp is kept lighted to drive away 
evil spirits: the lamp is called rukshoyhna, the destroyer of demons.*4 According to Ward, 
Hindus used to walk over fire in honour of Siva. In India violent sicknesses are cured by 
applying burning iron to the feet.76 


Great fear of spirits seems to be the origin of the Persian worship of fire, Light and 
fire terrify all that is evil.” So the Supreme addresses Zoroaster from the midst of a circle 
of fire.2® Fire and water are the two pure elements, because they make pure by driving 
away evil spirits.® The second most joyful land is where fire is placed.2¢ The Persians 
worshipped the sun as the mightiest hght, being thus the greatest terror to evil spirits.31 
The Parsis light a fire for the dead.34 In January (sixteenth of Bahman) tke old Persians 
lighted great fires.*3 


The Jews had a sacred fire or altar at Jerusalem.34 Lamps were kept burning in 
Egyptian and Roman tombs.*> In Central Ceylon visitors enter a house between lamps, 
lighted and set on each side of the threshold to Keep evil spirits from eoming in.36 The 
Nintiras of the Malay Peninsula prt the mother near'a fire to keep off spirits,37 and other tribes 
pass the new-born child: over fire.3$ 


The Karens of Burma set a burning torch at each end of the back-bone, or other bone, kept 
as a memorial, and walk round the bone in procession.2® The Chinese let off crackers on the 
Chinese New-year’s Day to frighten evil spirits,*° and crackers are often fired from Chinese boats 
to dispel evil influences.“ At ther weddings the Chinese hold lighted torches before the bride, 
even at noon-day.42 In August, on the full-moon day, the Japanese hold a feast of lanterns, 
when they light the graves of the dead.4? In Central .\sia to spit on fire is asin, To blow ont 
a light is a breach of manners among the Kirghis of Central Asia.“ In Tunkistin, for eight 
days after a birth, a lamp is kept barning-near the: child to keep off the evil eye.*° The Tartars 
pass the staffs of the dead between two fires.*® 


In Melanesia no one goes out at night for fear of spirits without a Tight, which ghosts 
fear.4?7 In Polynesia the only fire that is allowed at night is a light in the lying-in room.‘ 
When they have no liquor to offer the gods, the Samoan Islanders raise a bright fire at the 
evening meal, and call on the family gods to help, and on the gods of the sea to pass over 
the land, and take its diseases away with them.** The Philippine islanders bury the dead in 
the fields, and, for many days, keep fires burning in the dead man’s house, that he may not 
come to take those that are Ieft alive.5® Actual cautery 13a common cure among the savage 
tribes of Polynesia: it is specially used to cure rheumatism. The Australians burn the 
skin with a lighted stick in grief for a chief or relation.» Some wild Australian tribes 
believe in spirits or ghosts, and consider that fire keeps away spirits‘? The Australians burn 
large fires at the grave, sometimes for a month: the original reason is probably to scare the 


21 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 195. 2 Wilson’s Bachenzie Coll. p. 351. 

23 Maurice’s Iulian Avttyutlies, Vol. IL, p. 228, % Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 191. 
2 Ward's Fiew of the Hiauius, Vol. I. p. 20. 2 Maurico’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. VIL. p. 636, 
27 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 28. 28 Maurice's Indian Anti yuities, Vol. II. p. 224, 

co Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 59. 20 Op, cit. p. 26. 1 Op. cif. p. 44, 
£2 Dibistan, Vol. T. p. 330. 33 On. at. Vol. I. p. 112. 

% Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. IL. p. 225. 35 Spencer's Principles of Scetology, Vol. I. p. 297. 
36 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. £66. 27 Qn, cit. Vol. IT. p. 381. 

3% Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 430. “9 Fytche’s Burmah, Vol. I. p. 333. 

49 Gray’s China, Vol. I. p. 251. 41 Op. ct. Vol. IL. p: 272. 

a2 Caveri in Churehitl, Vol, IV. p, 342. 43 St. John’s Wiki Coast cf Nipon, p. 220, 

4k Vambory's Central Asian Sketehes, p. 299. 45 Schuyler’s Turkestin, Vol. I, p. 110. 

46 Tylor’s Primilive Culture, Vol. IT. p, #84 47 Jour, Anthrop. Inst. Vol. X. p. 254. 

48 Early History of Man, p. 232, 9 Pritchard’s Polynesian [temair s, p. 124. 


6 Coreri in. Churechibl, Vol. TV. p. 154% Sl Earl’s Papuans, p. 72, 52 Op, cit. p. 217, 
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spirit: the belief now is that it is out of kindness to the dead, who feels cold.53 The Austra- 
lians, who believe that the evil spirit Cienga prowls about at night, will not leave their fires.54 


In Madagascar, at the beginning of the new year, small bundles of dry grass are 
stened to the ends of bamboos, and then lighted and carried about the town.®® In 
Madagascar, on first leaving the house, the child is carried over a fire at the door.®6 Fire 
doctors are famous in North Africa. The doctor generally keeps with him a little charcoal 
fire, bellows and irons. Whena patient, thinking himself bewitched, comes to the doctor, 
he makes the patient lie down, and draws aside the clothes from his back, and heating 
his rod of iron red-hot he draws it with a hissing sound across the back and loins of the sick 
person in the name of God.*” In Morocco fire is applied to the temples, the neck and the part 
behind the ears to cure eye-disease."? In Basutoland fires are burnt round the crops to keep off 
spirits, and if a child walks on a grave the mother lighis a fire at its feet.5° When the Hottentot 
is away hunting, the wife kindlesa fire. She watches it and does nothingelse. If the fire goes 
out the husband has no luck.£6 The Abyssinian Christians, according to Barbosa (1500-1514), 
had a baptism of fire, marking themselves on the temples and forehead with fire.® 


The South American Indians carry brands at night to keep off demons. In Mexico, on 
the fifth of the unlucky days that come every fourth year, people made their children pass 
through fire. The King of Mexico was enthroned before the divine hearth. Among the 
Greenlanders an old woman followed the corpse with a firebrand, saying, “ there is nothing more 
to be got here.’’65 


Greek children were carried round fire. The Romans had a strong faith in the spirit- 
scaring power of fire. Nothing is so good in a pestilence as to kindle fires :*7 fire is the best cure 
for convulsions. In eclipses they threw fire-brands into the air to frighten tho spirit which 
was eating the sun or the moon.” They made their flocks and herds pass through fire, and the 
people leaped over fire.7? Roman mourners stepped across a fire. The unfading Vestal lamp 
was to keep off spirits. So when a candle went out, the smell of its snuff caused untimely 
travail.”? The torch was the symbol both of marriage and of death.78 Tire was placed at the 
door and touched by the newly married pair.74 


At Constantinople lamps continually burn round the sacred tomb of Eytb.75 In Sardinia 
in early spring the children leap through fires.76 Formerly in Skandinavia sacred fire was kept 
burning night and day.” In Skandinavia, till a child is baptized the lamp must never go out, 
lest the trolls should steal the child. <A live coal is thrown after a woman who is going to be 
churched, to prevent her being bewitched, and a live coal is also thrown after a witch when she 
leaves a house, that her familiar may not stay behind.78 In Sweden it is believed that no one 
should take a child in his hands without first touching fire, The Russian bishop waves 
candles over his congregations in the form of a cross.90 The main duty of the Russian reader, 
the lowest rank of Russian clergy, is to hold a candle.8! In consecrating a Russian church ae 
of the priests, deacons, and readers, and every member of the congregation holds a candle. In 


53 Jour, Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VIL p, 289. bt Op. cit., loc. cit. 

55 Sibree’s Madagascar, p. 316. 6 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 481. 

57 Rohlf’s Morocco, p. 82. 58 Op. cit. p. 88. 

59 Tylor’s Primitive Culiure, Vol, TI. p. 484, 6° Hahn’s Tsuni Goam, p. 77. 6! Stanley’s Ed, p. 20, 
€2 Tylor'’s Primitive Culture, Vol, II, p. 195, 63 Bancroft, Vol. IIT. p. 376, 


st Jones’ Crowns, p. 534, 
66 Op. cié. Vol. OL. p. 439. 
& Op. cit., Loc. cit, 


6 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 27, 
67 Pliny’s Natural History, Vol. XXXVI. p. 27, 
62 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p. 888. 


7 Qvid’s Fasti, Vol. IV. p. 728, 71 Fur, Rat. Vol. I. p. 25. 

72 Pliny’s Natural History, Vol. VIT. p. 7. 73 Smith’s Dict. of Ant., s. v., Faz, 

7& Riley's Ontd’s Fasti, Vol. IV. p. 792, n. 76 Jones’ Crowns, p. 424, 

78 Leslie's Harly Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 60. 77 Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 113, 


78 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol, II. p. 195. 79 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 22. 
% Mrs. Romanoff’s Rites and Customs of the Gravco-Russian Church, p. 425. 
51 Op. cit. p. 54, 82 Op. cit. p. 90. 
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Russia, on the 23th of August (1700), horses were passed through fire.88 In Roman Catholic 
churches, at the time of baptism, a lighted candle is put into the child's hand.%* Candles are 
lighted in the sick room, when the Roman Catholic priest gives the sick person the Sacrament.®5 
.In Germany a light is burnt in the lying-in room till the child is baptized.86 The Pope every 
year, when he blesses the world from the balcony of St. Peter’s at Rome, holds a lighted taper, 
aud when a Cardinal curses the heretics, a bell tolls, and the Pope throws the taper among the 
people.” In Iceland fire is carried five times round the land to keep off evil spirits.8§ 


In Ireiand, till 1700, people and cattle were passed through the Sun, or Beltine, Fires on 
Mayday and on Midsummer's Eve®® Higgins®*® says that children were passed through fire 
(1827), and when a cattle-disease broke out, a new fire was made and the cattle were passed 
through it.2! Fire was worshipped in Ireland and Scotland in 1596 ;? and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after baptism, the child was passed thrice across a fire.*8 On the leading Beltine, or Sun, 
days, that is on Mayday and on Midsummer’s-day, fires were lighted and fire was carried round 
on poles to drive off disease and mischief.°4 In West Scotland a great fire was lighted over a 
suicide’s body.°5 In Scotland (1790) farm servants used to go round the fields with torches 
to secure good crops.°%* A fairy, or changling, child was burnt on the embers and the real child 
was restored.27 ‘Witches feared fire, and were burned to death to destroy the familiar as well 
as the witch. Wax-tapers were essential in conjuratious or exorcisms.°8 The candles in Roman 
Catholic churches are consecrated, sprinkled with holy water, and incensed ;°9 and that the 
object of lighting church candles is to drive away evil spirits appears from the following lines 
from Naogeorgus’ Popish Kingdom, f. 47 :-— 


“ .... a wondrous force and might 


Doth in these candles lie, which, if at any time they light, 
No thunder in the skies be heard nor any devils spide, 
Nor fearful sprites that walke by night, 

Nor hurts of frost nor haile.”10 


In England, candlesticks were held before Richard I+ Martin in his History of the Western 
Islands, p. 116, says :—‘“ In this island of Lewis there was an ancient custom to make a fiery 
circle about the houses, corn, and cattle, belonging to each particular family. A man carried 
fire in his right hand and went round. Fire was also carried around women before they are 
churched and about children until they be christianed. They told me this fire round was an 
effectual means to preserve both the mother and the infant from the power of evil 
spirits who are ready at such times to do mischief, and who sometimes carry away the infants 
and return them meagre skeletons.” In 1845, in Inverness, a girl was hung over a fire 
to cure her of the sin of witchcraft.3 According to an old English belief, if a piece of the 
Candlemas (February 2nd) candle is kept till Christmas, the devil can do no harm in the 
house. On the twelfth day after Christmas (in Herefordshire, 1791), English farmers used to 
go and light bonfires near wheat fields.5 In Warwickshire (1790), candles were carried round 
a field to prevent the growth of tares, darnel, and other noisome weeds.® In the last century 
fires were lighted in England to keep wheat crops from disease.’ On Firebrand Sunday, in 
England, peasants used to go to their fields with lighted torches of straw to drive bad air from 





83 Harly History of Man, p. 295, &% Goklen Manual, p. 721. 
85 Op. cit. p. 721. 36 Tylor’s Primitive Cullure, Vol. II. p, 195, 
87 Madras Almanac (1840), p. 629. % Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 195. 
89 Leslie’s Harly Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 115. 99 Higgins’ Celtic Drutds, p. 181. 
% Karly History of Man, p. 256, 82 Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 114. 
93 Op. cit., loc. cit. % Op. cit. Vol. L p. 181. 
% Mitchell’s Highland Superstitions, p. 34. % Op. cit. p. 133. 
$7 Scott’s Border Minstrels, p. 467. 8 Op. cit. p. 41. 
9 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 45. 10 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 46. 
1 Jones’ Crowns, p. 195. 2 Brand’s Popular Antiquitves, Vol. Il. p. 486. 
§ Op. cit. Vol. IIL p. 14, & Chambers’ Book of Days, p. 214. 5 Op. cit. p. 55. 


6 Brand’s Ponulsr Antiquities, Vol, I. p. 398. 7 Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p, 124, 
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the earth. On St. Blaze’s Day, in England, people used to burn great fires on hills.® In 
England, on Midsummer Eve people passed through fire to be free from agues.1° Hven nov, in 
the north of England, fire is not allowed to go out on Holloweven, Midsummer Hve, Christmas 
Ive and New Year’s Eve.!! This custom used to be observed ‘for the prosperity of state and 
people, and to dispel every kind of evil.”!2 Candles are burnt in Roman Catholic churches 
with the object of scaring spirits. 

(To be continued.) 


INDO-DANISH COINS. 
T, M. RANGA CHARI AND T, DESIKA CHARI, 


No authentic information exists regarding the history of the Danish Mint at Tranquebar, 
but as far as can be gathered, the Danesin India struck there no fewer than three hundred 
varieties of coins in lead, copper, silver and gold. It does not appear that there was any mint 
in the other Danish Settlements in India, viz., at Porto Novo, Serampore, or Balasore. 


Out of the three hundred varieties above mentioned only about eighty can now be obtained 
in India. Many of these were published by us in 1888,1 and the rest have been recently dealt 
with by Dr. E, Hultzsch, Government Epigraphist, Bangalore.? One remarkable piece, however, 
has hitherto remained unpublished, and that is the lead Cas of Frederick ITI. (A. D. 
1648-70) :— 

Obv.— The crowned monogram of the king — F. 3. 

Rev. — The Royal escutcheon of Denmark. 


By far the oldest and the most difficult to obtain of the Tranquebar issues are those in 
lead ; and when met with, they are so much oxidised, that it is scarcely possible to decipher the 
legend on them. Lead was coined into money only in the first three reigns, and the coinage 
commenced with Christian IV. in the year 1640; but the earliest lead coin bearing date, so far 
as we know, was of the year 1644, None of these lead issues bear on them the value of the 
coin, in this particular differing from the later copper coinage. The coins of Christian IV., 
indeed, have on them the legend Cas, but even then, the exact value is omitted. Unlike the 
copper issues also, the lead ones were of numerous varieties, not less than a dozen different 
kinds of coins being stated to have been struck in the reign of Frederick III. alone. Some of 
them afford a clue to the place of mintage, Tranquebar, by the presence on them of the letters 
D. B. or T.B., standing for Dansborg (the Fort at Tranquebar), or Tranquebar; and in the reign 
of Christian V.it appears to have been usual to insert on the coins the initials of the mint 
officer : thus, W. H. [van] K. [alnien]. 


It would be both a useful and an interesting enquiry toascertain how it was that a metal so 
easily liable to decay as lead, came to be chosen as a mediam of currency during the infancy 
of the Indo-Danish Settlement. That in early days there was a scarcity of this metal is 
evident from the records of the travellers who then visited India. The author of the Periplus 
mentions tin and lead among the imports of Baragaza? (Bhardéch) on the Western Coast, and of 
Nelkunda‘ (conjectured by Col. Yule to have been between Kanetti and Kolum in Travancore). 
Sir Walter Hllott also refers to a passage in Pliny, where it is stated that “India has neither 
brass nor lead, receiving them in exchange for precious stones and pearls.’*> The only ancient 
Hindu kingdom that is known to have possessed a lead currency was that of the Andhras, and 
Sir W. Elliott has suggested that the scarcity of lead in those days might afford some expla- 
nation for this peculiarity in the Andhra coinage.§ 


® Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 100. 9 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 52, 10 Op. crt. Vol. I. p. 299, 
11 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 72. 12 Op. cit. p. 301. 13 Tylor’s Primitive Culiure, Vol. II. p. 196. 
1 ** Indo-Danish Coins’: Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the Session 1888-89. 

2 Ante, Vol. XXII. pp. 116-122. 

3 The Commerce and Navigution of the Erythrean Sea, by J. W. McCrindle, M.A. (Triubner and Co. 187 9) p. 122. 
* Joid. p. 136. 5 Numismata Orventalia — Coins of Seuthern India, p. 22. © Op, evt., Loc. cut, 
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Coming to later times, we meet with a lead currency only with the advent of the several 
Iuuropean powers in the Bast. The Indo-Portuguese are known to have coined lead money; 
and the English East India Company, in imitation of the Portuguese, obtained of Charles II, 
a charter authorizing them to coin, umong others, ‘budgrooks’ (Port. dazarucco),? lead coins, 
which appear to have been issued by the English Hast India Company in the reign of 
Charles II. and in those of the first three Georges, for currency in the Settlement at Bombay. 
Whether the scarcity of lead, felt in the early centuries of the Christian era, continued up to so 
late a period as the 16th and 17th centuries, isnot known; butitis not improbable that lead was 
still popular as a medium of currency, and it was perhaps to suit this taste of their customers 
that the carlicst European Power in India, the Portuguese, struck lead coins. The English 
and the Indo-Danish Companies appear to have copied the Indo-Portuguese in this respect. 


Jé is not known why this currency was subsequently abandoned, but it is remarkable 
that all the European powers begau to give it up just about the same time. 


Copper coins appear to have been issued from the Indo-Danish Miné for the first time in 
the reign of Frederick III., the earliest copper coin bearing date being of the year 1067 A. D. 

The late Lieut.-General Pearse sent us a drawing of a large tutenag coin which he 
believed to have been issued in the reign of Christian IV. (1588-1648) :— 


Oév. — The crowned cipher of the king (4 : 


T. R. 
Rev. — C. A.S, 
1644, 
But we have not hitherto met with this, or any other fufenaq coins from the Danish Mint. 


As in the lead, so in the copper, coinage of Tranquebar, the exact value was not designated 
on the coins in the reigns of Frederick III. and Christian V., and the first attempt made 
at giving this was in the reign of Frederick IV. (1699-1730), who issued 10, 4 and 2 KAS pieces, 
This system continued till 1845, the date of the final cessation of the Danish Power in India. 


None of the published lists, however, refer to, nor have we been able to obtain, X. 
KAS pieces of the reigns of Frederick V. (1746-1766), or of Christian VI. (1730-1746). But 
during the long reign of Christian VIT. two typesof X. KAS were issued. The earlier variety 


had on its obverse the double linked monogram of the king Key and on its reverse the monogram 


of the Dansk Astatisk Compagnt LS with the date and value. The later variety had onits obverse 
the single crowned monogram /7 and on the reverse the value and the date. 


Likewise there were two varieties of IV. AAS, both bearing on their obverse the mono- 
gram @ - On the reverse of the earlier variety were figured the monogram of the Company 


and the date and the value, but on that of the later variety the date and valne alone appeared 
without the monogram. When this change took place, and whether it pointed to a total 
release of all their claims by the Danish Company in the Kast Indian Danish Settlements in 
favor of the Crown, are matters as to which it is not possible to obtain any exact information. 


From 1808 to 1814, the Fort and Town of Tranquebar were, owing to hostilities between 
the mother countries, taken possession of and retained by the Madras Army. During this 
period no coins at all were issued, the Danes having naturally suspended operations. Tran- 
quebar was restored to the Danish Power in 1814. 


Silver coins began to be siruck in the reign of Christian V. (1670-1699), and the earliest 
known coins are the five and two yunos of 1683. Thesilver currency thus started in junos, 
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7 History of the Coinaye of the East Indiz Compiay (Government Press, Madras), by Edgar Thurston, Esqa.. 


pp. 16 and 17. 
8 Ibid. pp. 19, 25, 26 and 38. 
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conformably to the then popular monetary system of India, was superseded in 1755, by the 
introduction of the one and two royaliner. The change was, however, only nominal, the value 
of the royalin continuing to be nearly equal to one-eighth of arupee. In 1816 a return was 
made to the old nomenclature fanos, which continued till 18 18, from which year, the Danish 
Mint ceased to coin silver. 

So far as we know, there were no Indo-Danish gold fanams, and the only gold coin 
that appears to have been struck was the pagoda of Christian VII. :— 


Obv.— The crowned monogram of the king G on a granulated surface. 
Rev. — An Indian idol. 
From the description given of it in the accompanying list of the Copenhagen Collection, 


it appears that the pagoda of Christian VII. must have resembled in appearance and size the 
earlier variety of the Star Pagoda (Pulivardhan) of the English Hast India Company. 


Another gold coin is mentioned in the Copenhagen Royal Coin Cabinet Catalogue :— 
Oév.— The crowned monogram of the king G& ° 


Rev. —¢, the Persian initial, of Haidar, so familiar to collectors of Mysore coins of the 
Muhammadan Usurpation period. 

This coin is of very great interest, as tending to shew that the Danish power in the 
East did homage to the Mysore Usurper, consistently with the unambitious policy of peace 
adopted by them in their dealings with the dominant Indian Powers. 

We now append a list of the Indo-Danish coins in the Royal Coin Cabinet, Denmark, 
probably the largest known collection of these coins. The list was furnished in March 1884, by 
Mr.C. F, Herbert, Inspector of the Royal Coin Cabinet at Copenhagen, to the late Lieut.-General 


Pearse, who kindly placed at our disposal his notes on Indo-Danish coins, including the 
list. Both have been of material help in the preparation of this paper, 


Coins of the Danish Colony in Rast India (Tranquebar). 
(B. (signifies the work Beskrivelse over danske Mynter og Medailler iden Kgl Samlin J. 
Kjébenhavn, 1791, in folio, in which many of the coins are engraved.) 
Christian IV., 1588-1648, 
Lead. 


I. Obv.— The king’s crowned cipher, G ‘ 
Rev. — T. R. CAS, 1644 (Tranquebar cash), 
Obv.— As No. 1. 


Rev. — Cas. 
3. Obv.—As No. 1, 


Rev.—]H§ (B. Tab. XXV. No. 82), 


Copper, 
i. Obv,-— The king’s crowned cipher: beneath CAS, 1667. 
fev, — The Norge Lion. 
2, Similar, but withont year and of smaller size (B. Tab. XXI. 13), 


Lead. 
All with the same obverse: crowned F. 8, 
8. dev. — A lion and nine hearts (arms of Cimbria). 
4. Kev. — A swan and §, (arms of Stormorn). 
5. ev. — A Lamb of God (arms of Gothia). 


2 
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Rev. — A nettle (arms of Holstein). 
Rev. — A crowned stock-fish and A (arms of Iceland). 
Rev, — A rose. 


Rev. — A cross: + 
Rev. — A cross and the letters I. C.: ae 
Rev. — D. B. (perhaps Dansborg) and an indistinct indication of the year. 
Christian V., 1670-1699. 
Copper. 


Oly. — The king’s cipher set two-fold under a crown, between 8 — 9 (1689). 


Rev. — Crowned D. O. C. between W.—H. and beneath v. K. (B. Tab. XXV. No. 18). 
Similar, from the year 1691. 


Obv. — The king’s crowned double cipher. 
Rev. — Crowned * 0: © 8 (p. Tas. XXI No. 19). 


8,4. Similar, from the years 1694 and 1697 (B. Tab. XXXYV. 11, No. 15 and XLI. No. 3). 


7. 


Leacl. 
Oév. — Crowned 16 Gi 87. 


D. 0. GC, 
Ttev. — Crowned w.K. 


Obv. — Crowned 8 “CF 9. 

Rev. — Crowned W. D.0.C. H. K. 
Oév, — Crowned /S. 

Rev, — Crowned D. O. C. 


Oév. — & ; 
Rev. 7. 


Frederick IV., 1699-1730. 


Silver. 
Double Fano. 
Obv. — Crowned 17 F- 31. 


Rev. — The Norse Lion. 


12 
This coin was struck before the king’s death . 1730 was known in India. 


a 


Fano (4 Rupee). 
Ovv. — Crowned 17 F 80. 
Rev. — The Norse Lion (B. Tab. XXTX. No. 7). 


Copper. 
Oév. — The king’s crowned double cipher. 
DOC 
Etev. — Crowned 10 
Kass. 
Oév. — As No. 3. 
DOC 
Liev. — 4 Kas. 
Oév. — As No. 3, 
DOC 


fie 9 Kas, 
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(Kas). 

Oév. — As No. 3. 

Rev. — Crowned DOC. 
(Kas). 

Obv. — Crowned 2 


Rev. — Crowned DOC. (B. Tab. XXIX. No. 17-19). 


Christian VI., 1730-1746. 
Silver. 

Double Fano. 

Oby. — Crowned 17 ° 31. 


Rev. — The Norse Lion (B. Tab. XIII. No. 3). 
Fano, of similar type and same year. 


Copper. 
4 Kas. 
Obv. — Crowned (6° ; 


Rev. — Crowned Bs (Dansk Asiatisk Compagnie), (B. Tad. XIV. No. 10.) 


2 Kas. Similar type but 1) (B. Tab. XIV. No. 11). 


(Kas). Similar type but DX? (B. Tad. XIV. No. 12). 
(Kas). : 

Obv. — Crowned 17 (6°31. 

Rev. — The Norse Lion. 


(Kas). Similar from the year 1732, 
(Kas). 


Obv. — 6. 


fev. — 
(Kas), 


Obv. — 6°. 


Rev. — B ( = Tranquebar). 


Frederick V., 1746-1766. 


Silver. 
2 Royaliner (= Fanos), 


Obv. — Crowned t- 


Rev, — The value and beneath, the crowned Danish escutcheon between 17-55 
(B. Tab, XTX. No. 28). 


Similar, 1756, 1762, 1764 (B. Tab. XTX. No. 24). 
1765-1766 and sine anno. 


4. Kas. Coppers 


Obv. — Crowned &. 


Rev. — Crowned 17 Bs 61 (B. Lab. XTX. No. 18), 
4 Kas, Similar from the year 1768 (B. Tad. XIX. No. 18). 
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18. Kas. 
Obv. — As No. 16. 


Rev. -—— Crowned 17 1”) 6 61. 
Christian VII., 1766-1808. 
Gold. 
1. Pagoda. 
Ov. — Crowned (Gi : 
Rev. — Indian idol (weight 1 ducat), 
2. Pagoda. 

Oév, — Crowned Ga : 

Rev. — "é , the Persian H (Haidar ‘Ali). 

This coin is not known in the Danish Collections. The description is taken from 
Neueste Miinskunde Abbildung und Beschreibung der jetzt coursirenden Gold und 
silberiniinzen. Aster Band (Liepzig 1853) Taf. LIX, No. I. 

Silver. 
38. 2 Royaliner. 

Obv. — Crowned (7 ‘ 

Rev. — The value over the Danish escutcheon between 17 — 67. 

4-28. Similar from 1768, 1770, ’71, ’72, 738, °74, °75 (B. Tab. XIII. 5), 1776, ’79, 80, ’S1, 

88, °B4, '86 (variant 17—°9), *87, °88, °89, ’92, °94, *95, 96, °97, °99 and 1807. 

29. Royalin. Similar type as No. 3 from the year 1767. 
80-55. Similar from 1768, ’69, ’°70 (B. Tad, XIII. 3), 1771, ’78, ’74, °75, °76, °79, ’80, ’S1, 

83, °84, 86, 1785 +87, a8, 89, °91, '92, 793, "94, °95, 796, °97, 99 and 1807. 


R? 
Copper. 
56. 10 Kas. - 
Ov, — Crowned YY. 
Rev. — 10 KAS 
A° 1768. 
57,58. Similar from 1770 and 1777 (B. Tad, XIIL. 9). 
59, 10 Kas. 
Obv. — As No. 56. 
x 
Rev. — Kas 
1786 
60, 61. Similar from 1788-1790. 
62. A Kas. 


Obv. — Crowned /7. 


Rev. — Crowned 17 DE 67. 


63-65. Similar from 1768, 1770 (B. Tad. XII. No. 11) and 1777. 
66. 4 Kas. 
Obv. — Crowned (Ga . 


IV 
Rev. — Kas 
1782 


67-75. Similar from 1786, var. "4°, 1787, 1788, ’89 ‘90, °97, ’99, 1800, 1807. 
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76, 2 Kas. 
Obv. — Crowned a : 


Ztev. — Crowned 17 DE 80 (B. Tab. XIII. 15). 


77. Similar with 17 Bs 70. 


78,79 Kas. 
Obv. — Crowned Ga . 


Rev. — Crowned 17 Bs 77; and similar from 1780 (B, Tad. XIII. 16), 


Frederick VI., 1808-1839. 


Silver. 
1. 2 Fano. a 
Odv. — Crowned 2. 
% O # 
Rev. — FANO 
1816 


2 Similar from 1818. 


3,4. Fano. Similar type as No. 1, but the value ee from 1816 and 1818. 


Copper, 
5. 10 Kas, 


Obv. — As No. 1. 
*X % 
Rev. — KAS 
1816 
6-8. Similar from 1822, 1888 and 1839. 
9. 4 Kas, 
Ov. — As No, 1, 
% LV ® 
Rev. — Kas 
1815 
10-24. Similar from 1816, °17, 20, °22, "23, 724, 725, 80, 31, ’32, °33 34, 
25, Kas, 
Obv, = As No. 1, 
1 
Rev. — KAS 
1819 


37, 738, and °39, 


Christian VIII., 1839-1848, 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.1E., I.C.8. 
(Continued from p. 22.) 


(b) Water. 


EXT to fire in power of driving away spirits comes water. Water drives off the spirit of 
thirst ; it refreshes the fainting ; it restores life to those ina swoon. On this power 

over diseases, — that is over evil spirits, —the claim of water as the great purifier seems 
to rest. The endless bathing of the high class Hindu has its root in the necessity for 
scaring evil spirits, not in the desire for personal cleanliness, The throwing of water at great 
ceremonies, and the washing of the feet before entering a house, seem to be done with the object 
of driving off spirits.14 The worship of sacred rivers and pools has the same object.16 
Among the Thina Vadvals, when a child is supposed to be affected by the evil eye, water and 
salt are waved round its face and thrown away.16 Among the Khonds, if a woman is possessed. 
by the spirit of barrenness, she goes to where twostreams meet, and is sprinkled with water.27 
So water is poured into the mouth of the dying Khond — originally it would seem to keep the 
spirit from coming back, now apparently to keep evil spirits from entering the dead body. 
A part of the belief that spirits fear water is that spirits cannot pass through water. 
This seems to be the original reason for the Brahman practice of sprinkling water round 
their dishes before eating; of the Marithi practice of throwing the stone of life backwards 
into a pool of water, and of the more general practice of carrying the ashes into a river, 
or into the sea. So gods, whose festival is over, are borne into deep water and left there. 
So Hindus troubled with a disease make tiny ships, fill them with offerings, and set them 
to sea that the disease spirit may startin the boat, and may not return? The beliefin 
holy water is wide-spread in India. The Jews have holy water in their temples, and 
among many classes water, which has been touched by the religious teacher, or in which 
the édlagrdm stoue has been dipped, is believed to have special purifying powers, In 
Western India, no orthodox Brihman begins his meal, until he had thrice sipped water in which 
a gdlagrédm stone has been washed,’® The Kanara Buruds are visited by their Lingayat 
priest on the Srivan (July-August) new moon, In each house the priest's feet are washed, and 
the water is drunk by the houselold, each of whom receivesa gift of cow-dung ashes. Among the 
Kanara Satirkars, onthe fourth day after a birth and onthe third day after a death, the family is 
cleansed. by water brought from the family priest.2° The Kathkars, an carly tribe in Kanara, 








% Examples of throwing or scattoring water at great ceremonies are given in the text below. Three may, 
however, be recorded here from early tribes. At marriages the fathers among the Kurs of West Bengal wash the 
feet of the young couple (Dalton’s Descriplive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 234). The Gonds sprinkle water before the 
bride and bridegroom, and the bride and bridegroom blow water on each other (Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the 
Central Provinees, App. I. p. 5). In Bombay m launching a boat when the rains are over the Ratnagiri boatmen 
shout ‘Allah’ and dash handfuls of water over each other (MS. notes). 

15 In many places of Hindu pilgrimage the holiest spot is a pool called Riima’s Pool. Western India has three 
famous Réma’s Pools at Nisik, at Sépira near Bassein, and at Gokarn in North Kinara, The pool is always, 
wherever found, sacred to Rima, and there he bathed, But the basis of the sacredness of the pool is not the fact 
that it has been honoured by Riima bathing in it, but that its water had power to purify even Rima, who was 
haunted by the most dreaded of spirits — a dead Brihman, the giant Rivana, whom he had slain, The tradition, 
that Rama bathed to free himself from this haunting spirit does not remain at Nisik or at Sdpiéira, Itis fresh in 
Gékarn. Whoover bathes in the Gdkarn pool will be freed from the sin, even of Bribman murder. This instance 
shews the origin of the worship of wells common over the world, nowhere more common than in India. Lt also 
shews that sin is possession by an evil spirit, and that a pilgrim can be cleansed from sin by water, because water 
drives out evil spirits. 

16 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 17 Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 71. 

18 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 127. 

19 This tirtha water, is supposed to remove diseases and prolong life. The Sanskrit text which the Bréhmang 
repeat, while sipping the water, is significant of this belief. It is: * dhilamrutynharanam, sarraryidhivindshanim 
Vishnupddidakam tirthim jdharé dhtrayamyakam,” — that is, ‘‘I drink this Vishnu’s feet water, which checks 
untimely death and removes disease.” #® Bombay Guzelteer, Vol. KV. pp. 241, 249, 
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are purified after a birth or a death by drinking water, which has been touched by a Havik 
Brihman.*! In Dharwér the Swimis give their followers holy water before meals,and when 
an infant is bathed, the mother waves drops of water round its face, and says: — ‘‘ May you live 
long." A Kurubar, or Dharwar, shepherd in search of merit washes his teacher’s toes and with 
the water bathes his owneyes. The teacher says :—‘ You are sure to go to Siva’s heaven; all evil 
is scared out of you.’23 In 1790, Moore™4 notices that the Musalmén Nawiib of Savaniir in the 
Bombay Karnatak never drank any water, except what came from the Ganges. The water was 
drunk by the Nawab, not from any motive of piety, but because of its medicinal properties. The 
Shélapur Pafichals sprinkle the child with water as soon as it is born.23 Among the Gujarat 
Vanis, when the bridegroom on horseback reaches the bride’s marriage porch, her mother comes 
out, waves a pot full of water round the boy's head, and spills it over the horse's legs. At the 
birth of a Dekhan Rémééi child, women-neighbours of any caste come and pour many pois of 
water in front of the door.2”? When the Bangdis, or shepherd blanket-weavers of Ahmadnagar, go 
to visit one of their gods they throw ahandful of water at his feet, bow and withdraw. In 
Southern India holy water is sprinkled onthe mourners’ heads, and mourners arc made to drink 
holy water on the tenth day after a death.”° Brahmans, at their morning bath, cast water on tho 
ground to destroy the demons who war with the gods.8° Brahmans also offer tarpan, — that is, 

they pour out water, —for their ancestors and for heavenly spirits.2! When the Khonds wish to 
consult a priest they dash water on him, — thatis, they scare the evil spirits from his 

neighbourhood. The priest sneezes, and the good spirit comes into him and the Khonds 

listen.82. The Parsis hold that water purifies women at child-birth, heals sickness, and scares 
spirits.28 They believe that rain frightens sickness and death,°4 and they use holy 

water, over which prayers have been said.25 The Parsis have pdvydb, or holy water, which, 

with prayers, removes all impurities.°6 The bath in the early morning is binding on 

the Jew, because when he is asleep evil spirits have rested on him.3?7 When a Jew 
became unclean, by touching a dead body, he and his house were sprinkled with the water of 
separation. This was made with the ashes of a red heifer, cedar and scarlet 58 


The Buddhists of Ceylon sprinkle holy water on the worshipper.®® This holy water is pre- 
pared by four priests, who sit before dawn in the river Ganorua. On the first sign of dawn (light 
or fire which chases spirits) with a golden sword (spirits fear gold) they draw acircle (spirits fear 
a circle) in the water and fill the pitcher from the inside of the circle. The Burmese believe 
that spirits cannot cross running water, and stretch threads over brooks to help them to crogs.** 
The Burmese, while using the first bucket of bathing water, say Pall prayers with the object of 
guarding against sickness. At his crownicg the Burman king was sprinkled with holy water.‘? 
The Malays wash new-born infants.“4 The Chinese Mandarin washes his hands before making 
offerings to the gods,“5 In China, at the endof a feast, waiters go round with basins of hot water, 
and the guests wash their hands and faces. Among the Musalmins of Turkistan, before prayers, 
the hands and face are washed, especially the seven openings, e. g., the eyes, ears, nostrils and 
mouth.46 


In Melanesia, charmed bones and leaves are steeped in water to drive out the evil 
spirit.“” Polynesian priests consider sea-water pure owing to its containing salt, and from 


cL Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 347. 22 Op. cut. Vol. XXII. p. 50. 28 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 182. 
24 Moore’s Narratives, p. 248. 2% Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXIV. p. 125. 26 From MS. notes. 

27 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 415. 2% Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 98. 

29 Dubois, Vol. IT. p. 216. 88 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. jp. 124, 

tL Ward's Puew of the Hundus, Vol. IL. p. 68. $2 Spencer’s Princ. of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 245. 

33 Bleck’s Khordah Avesta, p. $2. % Vendidéd Fargara, Vol. XXI. 

% Bleek’s Visnered, p. 10. 36 Dabistdn, Vol. I. p. $45. 

1 Mill’s British Jews in Spencer's Princ. of Sociology, App. p. 6. 88 Numbers, XIX. 

38 Leslie's Hirly Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 119. 40 Op. cit. Vol. I. pp. 506, 507, 

#1 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p. 442. £2 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 87 
#5 Op. cit. Vol. IL. p. 430, ** Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 430. £5 Gray’s China, Vol. L * 89, 


46 Sebuyier’s Turkistn, Vol. I. p, 121. 47 Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. X. p. 284, 
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it prepare a holy water to lighten pain and remove disease.“8 The Papuanus of New 
Guinea, when they mean to be peaceful, sprinkle water over their heads*® The New 
Zealanders wash new-born infants,°° At Guinea (in 1502),°! a captain of negroes came up toa 
British ship in a canoe, hollowed like a trongh to feed hogsin. He stopped at some distance, 
and put water on his cheek, and would not come near till the English Captain did the same. 


Holy water is used in Madagascar,*? and while building a royal house the chief post 1s 


sprinkled with holy water by the king. The Buras of Kast Africa, to clear the road, squirt 
water from their mouths over any one about to start on a journey.64 Among the Znlus, wheu 
an epidemic breaks out, a doctor passes through the town with a bunch of boughs followed by u 
man with a large bowl of water, and sprinkles the water on the duor of every house. Nile 
water cures children of rickets..6 Among the Nubians of Africa the best medicine is water, in 
which leaves of papu with texts from the Koriin have been washed.*? The Bongos of the 
White Nile sprinkle the sick with boiling water.6® Among the Matambe negroes the widow is 
ducked in a pond to scare the husband’s spirit and remove the risk in a second marriage."® The 
Mongols, the Africans and the people of Guinea use holy water. 


In the elaborate Mexican baptism the early object to drive out evil spirits is hidden by 
much that is more modern: still, that the object is to drive evil out of every limb is shewn by 
the detail of touching the babe on the breust and crown, while the nurse says: — “ Whoeve: 
thou art in this child, begone, leave it, put thyself apart.’"*! The Peruvians have a yearly 
sprinkling with water on the first day of the September moon. 


The Greeks used holy water mixed with salt. The pertrantocrion, or holy-water vessvi, 
was generally placed at the entrance to the Greek temple. The Romans used to poar 
out libations of water at the end of every feast.“ In some of the higher masonry degrees 
the candidate is purified by water, nominally to cleanse him from the taint of the lower 
condition.£5 In consecrating the throne, or altar-table, in a Russian church the wood is 
washed with holy water and wet with wine and then dried.66 In the Russian church at 
baptism the priest blows on the brows, lips and breast of the child, and says three times :— 
‘* May every evil and unclean spirit that has concealed itself and taken its abode in his breast, 
depart.8?7 The Russian priest consecrates water for baptism by passing his hand three times 
over it, making asign of the cross, blowing on it, and signing the surface with a feather dipped in 
holy oil.6 In Russia water is made holy by dipping the cross into it. The drops that fall from the 
wetted cross are sprinkled on the bell. The Russian Bishop, after he puts on his robe, has water 
poured over hishands. In giving the Sacrament, the Roman Catholic priest washes his hands." 
At the Roman Catholic lay baptism, when a priest cannot be found and the child is dying. the 
child may be baptized with common water.” Holy water is sprinkled on the Roman Catholic 
bride and bridegroom.” In the Roman Catholic ritual the sick man drinks water in which 
the priest has washed his hands.“ In Brandenburg, peasants pour water at the door 
after the coffin to prevent the ghost from walkiug.7’ It is a common belief in Europe that 
spirits cannot cross running water.” In the South of Scotland, about the beginning of this 
century, all but the profane, before going to bed, set a tub or pail of water for the good spirit 
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48 Fornander's Polynesian Races, Vol. I. p. 216. 49 Harl’s Pa puans, p. 13. 

8 Tylor’s Prinutive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 431. 5L Voyages, Vol. VIL p. 297. 

52 Sibroe’s Madagq scar, p. 219. 53 Op. cif. p. 287. 

& New’'s Bast Africa, p. 479. 55 Gardiner’s Zulus, p. 93. 

56 Parson’s Truvels, p. 312. 57 Schweinfurth's Heart of Africa, Vol. IT. p. 325. 
5S Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 809. 45 Tylor’s Primitive Cublure, Vol. TL, p. 23. 

6 Op, ctt. Vol. IL. pp, 431-433. $1 Bancroft, Vol. IIL. pp. 372-376. 

62 Muckay’s Freemasonry, p. 16. 63 Fornander’s Polynesiar Races. Vol. I. p. V7. 
€& Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol. II. p. 20. 65 Mackay's Freemasonry, p. 3. 

¢6 Mrs. Romonoft’s Rites and Customs of the Greeco- Russian Church, p. 91. G7 Op. cit. p. 48. 

8% Op. cit. p. 70. €9 Op. cit. p. 277. 70 Op. cit. p. 424. T Golden Manual, p. 260, 
72 Op. cit. p. 17. 73 Op. cit. p. 703. 7 Op, vit. p. 721. 


1 ‘V'yloz’s Prinntive Culture, Vol. IL, p. 217, 76 Leslie’s Karly Races of Scotianul, Vol. L. p. 77. 
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to bathe in (originally to keep off evil spivits).””7 For the same reason the hands and feet of the 
dead were washed.7? The Irish made sheep swim on the first Sunday in August.” Well- 
worship was common in Scotland till comparatively recent times. The epileptic were carried 
round the well three times, and pieces of rags from the sick were brought to the well®0 When 
their oxen, sheep, or horses were sick, the people of Orkney sprinkled them with water, called 
by them forespoken water. They also sprinkled their boats with forespoken water, when they 
did not prosper or succeed in their fishing.*! In England, in 1620, water from a smith’s forge 
was believed to cure splenetic affections, passion and madness.®? Christian baptism in some parts 
of Europe is believed to drive ont an evil spirit. So in Germany the peasants are in great 
fear that spirits will get into the child between birth and baptism,® and so the Roman 
Yatholic priest in baptizing the child orders Satan to begone. Holy water is used both by 
the Greek and the Roman Churches to drive out demons.“4 The following spell, enumerating 
the names of spirit-scaring articles, is from Herrick’s Hesperides, p, 304 :— 


** Holy water come and bring, 
Cast in salt for seasoning, 
Set the brush for sprinkling, 
Sacred spittle bring ye hither, 
Meale and it now mix together, 
And a little oil to either. 
Give the ¢apers here their light, 
Ring the saint’s dells to affright 
Far from hence the devil sprite,’’85 


In early England holy water was given to mend sick patients,°6 and was (A.D. 600) sprinkled 
over pagan fanes to make them Christian.8? In England, ifa child cries when he is being 
baptized, people say it is the voice of the evil spirit being scared out of the child.88 In the 
north of Hingland it is believed thata sickly child’s health isimproved by baptism, and in 
Northumberland old people say of sickly infants : — ‘A child never thrives till heis christened.’’8 
In Wales, water was taken to fill the font from holy wells,®° and a well in Innes Maree, in West 
Scotland, cured lnnatics.®1 Southring water was a great cure in England (1560) for people 
taken with the faery.? A cure for rheumatism in the north of England is to tie the sick in a 
blanket and set the sufferer in a running stream.2 Throwing the patient into the sea was a 
great cure for madness in the Scotch Highlands.“ In the English form of baptism in use till 
1550 the following words occur :— “I command the unclean spirit to come ont and depart.’’ % 
In Lancashire, in England, it is unlucky to let a cat die in the house: a dying cat is 
drowned." In Yorkshire, hot water is poured over the door steps as the bride and bride- 
groom drive away.” In Cornwall, the disordered in mind are seated on the brink of a pool 
filled with water from St, Nun’s Well: a sudden blow on the breast then knocks the patients into 
the water where they are left till their fury fades. They are next taken to church, and masses are 
said over them.®8 ‘Water stops all spells : so if youcan puta brook between you and a fiend 
you are safe. So “the running stream dissolved the spell.’’10 


(Zo be continued,) 


77 Seott’s Border Minstrels, p. 458, 78 Op, cit. p, 868. 78 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 87. 

80 Leshe's Barly Races of Scotland, pp. 160,161. Scotch wells were tapestried with rags: apparently the idea 
was that the disease-spirit came in the rag, and was either driven out or im prisoned by the guard:an water spirit, 

1 Brand’s Popular Antiguaties, Vol. I. p. 894. 42 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 461. 

85 Tylor’s Primitice Culture, Vol. I. p. 116. S& Op, cit. Vol. II. p. 441, 

6 Braud’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. IIL. pp. 58, 59. 86 Op, cit. Vol. IIT. p. 140, 

87 Leslie's Harly Races of Scotland, Vol, I, p. 224. 88 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p 16. 


89 Op. cit. p, 15, 
® Mitchell’: Highland Superstitions, p. 24, 


91 Op. crt. p, 3, #2 Hendergon’s Fotk-Lore, p- 141. 
#8 Op, cu. p. 161. % Mitchell’s Highland Superstetons, p. 19. 
% Spencer's Princ. of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 260, % Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 111. 
a Op. cit. p. 201. 


8 On. cut. p. 142. 


$8 Note 20 to Lays of the Last Minstrel. 100 Scovt’s Lays of the Last Minstrel, Vol. IIT. p. 13. 
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Translaied frum the French by Dr. James Morison.) 
(Continued from Vol. XXIII. yp. 374.) 


But the chief publication of these last years, on the Atharva-Vede is its proper ritual work, the 
Kaubika-satra, edited by Prof. Bloomfield.! Long waited for with impatience, and appreciated 
at its full value before it appeared, thanks to what Profs. Weber and Bloomfield had extracted 
or permitted others to extract from it, it has not belied the expectations which were formed of 
it. The editor has surrounded himself with all the manuscript sources known, and has used 
them all to good advantage. He has published all that remains, all at least that is yet legible 
in the valuable comment of Darila, first made known by Prof. Weber, and has given copious 
extracts from the gloss of Kesava, another commentator. In a learned preface, he has carefully 
distinguished the different layers of his text, and has laid bare the old foundation of curious 
practices, which is as it were the kernel. The history of the Atharva-Veda, after these investi- 
gations, appears with an outline, which, if not quite new, is drawn with more firmness than 
in the past. It is a modern Veda, in the sense that it is only at a comparatively late time that 
it was put to use as another Veda, that it was furnished with all that a Veda should have; but 
as to its substance, it is an ancient, a very ancient text, which for other rites than the great 
sacrifices was not less celebrated nor held less sacred. As to the aid which Prof. Bloomfield’s 
publication gives tothe interpretation of these old texts, it would be hard to exaggerate its 
value. To make this clear to our minds we need only compare a translation in which this 
help could be employed, with another where it was wanting; for instance, the seventh book of 
M. Henry with his thirteenth. In this respect it is hardly likely that we need look for so much 
from the Commentary of Siyana, which Mr. Shankar Pandit is preparing to publish. To the 
Atharva-Veda there have gradually been attached those Upanishads, which we may call floating, 
those which are not bound up witha body of Vedic writings still preserved, and whose number 
has gone on increasing.2, Among those which belong to this class and which must be accepted 
as ancient, is the Katha Upanishad, a curious Hindu speculation on the problem of life and 
death, which Prof. Whitney has translated afresh. Colonel Jacob, who has devoted himseif 
enthusiastically to the study of this class of philosophic literature, has published a general 
concordance, in which every word and every phrase, however unimportant, is registered, with a 
complete enumeration of all the passages.* This storehouse, which embraces texts of all ages, 
and omits none of any value, includes also the Bhagavadgité, which Col. Jacob was well advised 
to admit, The number of texts extracted is 67, or by another mode of reckoning only 90, 
and must have involved an immense amount of labour, since the author has not only collected 
from the printed material, but has corrected it by the manuscripts, and has very often becu 
obliged to make a critical text anew, the first editions, notably those in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
being often very faulty. This Koga of Col. Jacob will henceforward be indispensable as a work- 
ing tool to all students of Hindu philosophy. We also owe to Col. Jacob excellent editions 
of the Méhdndréyana Upanishad, and eleven other Upanishads of the <cliharva Veda, with 


1 Maurice Bloomfield, The Kausiia-Stira of the Atharva-Veda, with Eatracis from the Commentaries of Dérile 
and Kesava; forming the XIVth volume of the Journ. Americ. Orient. Soc. New Haven, 1890. 

# This process of attachment has been carried on still further, to those Upanishads which are actually a 
part of other Vedas, and which are handed down besides in an Atharva recension. 

2 W. D. Whitney, Translation of the Katha Upanishad in the Transactions of the Americ. Philological 
Association. 

* Colonel G. A. Jacob, Upanishadudkyaktfah. A Concordance to the Principal Upanishads and Bhayavady:té, 
Bombay, 1891, pp. 1,083, large octavo. 

5 Here I may mention the new editions of the chief Upanishads with a rich apparatus of commentary, whicl: 
form part of the Anandiiframa Series, in course of publication at Poona. They are both correct and moderate ir, 
price, and there have appeared up till now, the fa, Kena, Kéthaka Prainz, Mundaka, Mandukya (with the Kéri hie 
of Gandapida), Aitareya, Taittirtya, Chandogya, Brihadéranyake and Svetaivatara Upanishads. 
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commentaries, specially that of Nariyana, when 1b was available, introductions and notes, 
where the editor shews both critical power and knowledge.° To mention only one example, 
he has given a new and valid reason for believing that Sankara did not write a, commentary 
on the Svetdivatara Upanishad, or that the commentary on that Upanishad which goes 
under his name, is not by him, a fact which, for me at least, has always seemed. evident. 
These texts belong to the period of the full developement ot the sectarian forms of Hindu 
religion, which does not imply that they are modern, but distinguishes them sharply from their 
ancient prototypes. ‘When we reach them we have left the Veda far behind, and have perhaps 
even passed beyond the period in which the various systems of Hindu philosophy took the 
shape which they have retained down to our own days. 


When did the Hindus succeed in unravelling the confused speculations fof the ancient 
Upanishads, and the often contradictory prescriptions of their books on ritual — prescriptions 
which further are often inadequate for want of being put in a general way; when did they 
reduce them to a body of doctrine clearly defined and methodically arranged? Up till now 
this question has not been answered even approximately, We do not know, further, 
when this task of working out the philosophies reached a definite point, nor in whaé order it 
took place for the various daréanas, or systems. Apart from the siiras of the Nyiya and the 
Vaiseshika, for which, as faras I know, this honour has never been claimed, the priority in 
point of time has been asserted in turns for the Mimamsia, the Vedanta, the Sinkhya and the 
Yéga, with arguments which are equally subjective, equally specious and equally weak 
according to the point of view in which we stand. Perhaps the latter question is one, 
which it would be better not to ask. It is clear that the philosophical doctrines have taken a 
long time to reach completion and refinement, and that the result was accomplished at the 
same period in the different schools. It seems that this was the same with the texts. They 
all argue against one another; they all shew signs of archaism, side by side with marks of 
later age and as indications of successive strata which had not entirely disappeared when they 
were finally recast. In the Sdnkhyasiiras, for example, this fact is manifest, Lastly, it has 
not yet been shewn that influences coming from without had not, for some of them at least, 
aided in this latter result, and on this side, perhaps future researches will give us some points 
of chronology to start from. Of all these systems the Vedinta rests most directly on the 
Upanishads. Hven in its form it comes before us as a discussion, » mimdinsé (its other name 
is uttard mimdmsd) of Vedic passages, with the intention of eliciting from them one doctrine. 
The fundamental sitras attributed to Badariyana, whom tradition identifies with the 
legendary Vyisa, the arranger of the Vedas, and the author of the Mahdbhdrate and 
the Purdnas, have appeared in a new edition (that in the Bibliotheca Indica has not been 
procurabie for a long while) with the commentary of Sankara, and is in course of publication in 
Poona in the Anandigrama Series.? Professor Thibaut, Principal of the Benares College, has 
published the first volume of an English translation,® which is no mere useless repetition of the 
work done already by Prof. Deussen, of which I hdd occasion to speak in the preceding 
Report. Without being so scrupulously literal as Prof. Deussen’s version, it keeps very 
closely to the text, and thongh like Prof, Deussen, the translator follows the interpretation of 
Sankara (which is translated as well as the original séira) he has been careful, in a long and 
very noteworthy introduction, to shew impartiality to explanations which do not agree with 
Sankara’s, It is well known that Sankara’s doctrine, which finally obtained supremacy in the 


—_— ee 

6The Muhindréyana Upantshad of the Atharva Veda, with ithe Dipiké of Nardyano, Bombay, 1888 — Eleven 
Atharvena Upanishads, with Dipikis. Edited with Notes, Bombay, 1891. These eleven Upanishads are, the Krishna, 
Kalignirudra, Vasudeva, Gopichandana, Narayana Aimabodha, Garuda, Mahé, Varadatépantya, Aérama, and Skanda. 

* The Brahmasttras with the Bhashya of Srimat Bankardcharya and tis Commentary by Srimat Anandajiiana. 
Edited by Pandit Nariyana Sistrt Ekasambekar. 

® George Thibant, The Fedénta Siatras with the Commentary of Sankardchdrya, translated. Part 1. Oxford 
1390, forming the XXXIV th. volume of the Sacred Books of the East. The translation goes as far as the end of 
If. 2, about the half of the whole work. 

® Tome XIX. p. 152. 
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school, maintains the view of a thorough-going idealism, of an impersonal absolute being, and 
of no reality besides that.10 By means of painstaking analyses, Prof. Thibaut shews that it is 
not wholly either that of the Upanishads, nor that of the siéfras, but that itis the most logical 
resultant of both, that on this ground it has obtained supremacy in the schools, but that the 
other interpretation, that which upholds a modified idealism and which is summed up in the 
commentary of Riminuja, the so-called Sribhdshya, rests on a tradition which is not less 
ancient or venerable; that is goes back to the old vritét, now lost, of Bodhayana, and that in 
many places it seems to give more faithfully the meaning of the sutras; that the two doctrines. 
defended in either of the commentaries, are found in their germs and in conflict even in the stéras 
themselves; that if the one has got the upper hand among the Pandits, the other has always 
found vent in religious belief, which cannot quite dispense with personality in man, nor the 
personality of the absolute. As to the text of the Sridhdshya, which is being published simul- 
taneously in two places in India, 1s makes very slow progress ; in the Fandit it has got as far as 
If. 1:4 and in the Bibliotheca Indica, in which only three parts have appeared, it is only at 
1.2.12 Of another commentary on the same sdiras, the Anubhdéshya of Vallabhicharya, which 
also began in the Bibliotheca Indica, I have received no instalments since my last Report. 
Riminuja dates from the eleventh or twelfth century. As to the date of Sankara, which has 
always been in dispute, see a remarkable article by Mr. Pathak, who proves nearly conclusively 
that the great Veddntin lived at the end of the eighth century (Journ. Roy. As. Soc. Bombay, 
XVIII. 1891, p. 88). 


To make up for this, Mr. Johnson has completed his edition in the Pandit (with an 
English translation) of the summary of Vedantic doctrine, also by Rimauuja, the Vedanta 
Tattvasdra ; and, in the same Magazine, Mr. Arthur Venis has finished his edition and trans- 
lation of the Vedaéniasiddhdnta-muktévalé8 This latter treatise, whose author, Prakdgainanda, 
Mr. Venis assigns with great probability to the end of the sixteenth century, is like 
the former, a defence of the fundamental teaching of the Vedéinta, but even more 
condensed and essentially polemical in tone. Against the Tativasara of Raminnja he 
vindicates the absolute idealism of Sankara. Writings like these should never be pub- 
lished, except, as here, accompanied by a translation, and a translation, I will add, can- 
not properly be made except in India, and with the advice and help of a Sistrin who is 
a professed student of the system. A knowledge of Saiskrit, and even of Hindu philosophy 
such as can be acquired here, are not enough: one must have lived from infancy im that 
atmosphere to be able to breath it freely. If any one doubts this, the experiment is easy to 
make. Let him translate two or three pages at the beginning of Prakisinanda’s treatise, 
and then compare the results; it is astonishing to find the number of things which one thinks 
one has understood and which have nevertheless escaped attention or been wrongly 
nonderstood. Up to a certain -point a commentary can take the place of tradition. One 
may succeed in grasping the full meaning, but at the expense of what an amount of 
labour. A special aptitude is needed to read through, with such assistance only, books like 





10 The legendary biography of Sankara, the Sankaradigvijuya of Madhava, which must not be confused with the 
spurious work of Anaondagiri, having the samo title and published in the Bibliotheca Indica, has been edited 
at Poona, in the Anandigrama Series by Pandit Babiji Narayan Fadake; Sri Sankaradiguijayah by Srimat 
Vidydranya, with the Commentary of Dhanapatiairi and Eutracts from the Commentary of Achchutardva Modaka 
Poona, 1801. This poem affects the style of a Mahikdvya. In the colophon the author is called Madhava, gives him- 
self the title of Navakalidisa (1, 9), and invokes, a3 his guru Vidyftirtha, who is identified with the supreme soul. 
In the first vorse of the poem it is said to be an abridgment of a Préchinaiankarajaya, which, according to one of th * 
sommentators, must haye been the work of Anandagiri, the pupil of a pupil of Sankara. The title and commentar, 
identify this Madhava with Vidy&ranya Madhavichirya, the well-known commentator of the fourteenth century. 
Bat this identification is very uncertain, and for the time being the date of this Mddhavakavi must remain 
undetermined, 

11 Hribhdshya, with the Srutaprakéhka of Sudarsana, edited by Rima Misra Bastrin. Pandit, new serios. 
VII.-XV. (1885-1893). 

12 Pandit Rémanitha Tarkaratna, Sridhdshya, Parts I.-T. Calontta, 1883-1891. 

iS Pandit. IX.-XIL. (1887-1890) : and XI., XII. (1689-1890). 
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Khandanakhandakhidya, the great polemical and essentially sceptical treatise by Sriharsha, 
which is just finished in the Pandit,4 or even shorter works such as the N aishkarmyasiddhi of 
Suregvara, who is supposed to be a pupil of Sankara, and who plays an Important part in the 
traditions of the followers of the master, the Dasanimins. The latter treatise, which as is 
indicated by its title, “the triumph of renouncement of action,” that is, ritual acts, defends 
the position that knowledge alone can lead to final salvation, has been edited by Col. Jacob, 
with the comment of Ji4nottama and critical notes in which the quotations are carefully 
verified.15 The editor has discovered a singular inadvertence on the part of a follower of 
Sankara, who waged such constant war with the Mimfms4 school, viz., the attribution of the 
Veddntasiiras to Jaimini. The fact that the two Mimédmsds, the purvd and the utiard, are 
often considered as forming one whole, is far from justifying or even explaining this slip- 
An edition of the same treatise with the same commentary is also on the point of being 
completed in the Benares Sanskrit Series.16 The Advaitabrahmasiddhi of the Kasmiri, 
Sadinanda Yati, who belongs to the same school of the Vedinta, is im course of publication 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, but has not got beyond three parts.’ But the translation of a more 
popular exposition of the Veddnia, by another, or it may be the same, Saddnanda, the Veddnia- 
séra, which was published by Col. Jacob for the first time in 1881, has reached its third edition.1® 
His unintermitted researches have enabled the translator to identify all but two or three of 
the quotations scattered through the treatise. Even when these manuals are independent works, 
like the Veddntasdra, they have the general characteristics of the commentaries, bristling like 
them with technical terms and are distinguished only by a uniform conciseness, while in the 
commentaries curtness alternates with extreme prolixity, The Paiichapddikdviverana is a 
commentary at the third remove, “the explanation of the Patichapddikd,” ofa section of the 
Bhdmatt of Vachaspatimiéra, which is itselfa gloss on the commentary of Sankara on the 
Veddntasittras.1® The date of the author, Prakagatman, or PrakaSinubhava, is uncertain, but he 
is prior to Madhavacharya (fourteenth century). His treatise, which enjoys a great reputation 
among the Vedantins, has just been brought out in a new collection appearing in Benares under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur Venis, the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, and is the second publica- 
tion in point of time, although it 1s numbered five in the series. The first number (No. I.) is 
another Vedantic treatise of much more modern date, the Siddhdntalesasaiwgraha of Appaya- 
dikshita, a prolific writer and ardent ‘Saiva, which, however, did not prevent him from writing 

besides other Vedantic treatises, this defence of the advaita doctrine, so little favoured by his 
co-religionists.20 He was born in the neighborhood of Conjevaram, where his descendants are 
still hving, and composed during the last thirty years of the sixteenth and the first thirty years 
of the seventeenth century, 104 works on nearly all branche: of knowledge, poetics, rhetoric, the 
doctrines of Saivism, Mimamésa and Vedanta, as to several of :,hich the late Dr. Burnell wrongly 
challenged his authorship as incompatible with his Saiva belief. Handbooks of his, such as 
the Kuvalaydnanda, the Vrittivdrittka, the Siddhdnialeéa, are still celebrated ; but they seem to 
have been more quoted than read. Thus, the end of his short treatise on rhetoric, the Vritti- 


14 With the commentary of Sankara Misra, by the late Mohan Lal Acharya, Pandit, VI.-XIII. (1884-1891). 
16 The Naishkarmyastddhi of Suresvarécharya with the Chandrika of Jidnotiama, Hdited with Notes and Index 
Bombay, 1891. 
16 Pandit Rima Sastri Manavalli, W aishkarmyasiddni, a Trealise on Vedanta by Suresvarichdrya, with the 
Commentary called Chandrtké by Jiénottama Misra, edvied and annotated, Parts I.-ITI. Benares. 1890, 1891. In Col. 
Jacob’s edition there is tobe founda list of the other known works of Sureévara. His glosson the Laittiriya 
Upanishad have been published in the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series of Poona, 
17 Pandit Vaman Siatri Upadhyfya, Advaitabrahmasiddhi, by Kdsmiraka Saddnanda Yats. edited wi ite: 
Notes, Parts [ -ITI. Calcutta, 1888-1889, per recs 
8 Colonel Jacob, A Manual of Hindu Pantheism, the Veddntasira, 
1891, forming part of Trubner’s Oriental Series, 
19 Ramasistrin Bhiégavatichirya, The Pafichapddikdvivarana of Praksdiman with Eetracts 
: . L om the Tati 
dipane and Bhiueprakisikd, Benares, ain forming Number V. of the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series. - ee 
*% Mshimahopadhyfiya Gangidhara Sistrin Minavalli, The Siddhdnialesa of A ita wi 
s ppayadthshita with Eetracts from 
the 8ré Krishndlankira of Achyutakpishnénandatirtha, Benares, 1890, No. I. of the Vizianagram Sanskrit setae 


translated with copious Annotations, London, 
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varttvka, has been lost.2! He was, it is said, the first of theeight pan@ite who were the diggujas, 
*¢ the elephants of the cardinal points,” of the court of Vijayanagara, and seems to have been 
one of the most perfect specimens of those prodigies of the learning of the decadence, who went 
on ceaselessly re-casting the work of their predecessors, withoutadding an atom of their own. The 
literary profession has become hereditary in the family, and to the data given about him in the 
Saaskrit preface to the Siddhdntalesa we may add that his grand-nephew Nilakinthadikshita, 
speaks of his great-uncle at the end of his Anydpadesasataka (Advyamédld, 1890). 


The works jusé mentioned belong strictly to the Vedinta. The Jivanmuhtivizeka® of 
Vidyiranya, te, of Madhavicharya, in which the great commentator lays down the theory 
of “ deliverance during this life,” is more eclectic. Final deliverance takes places only after 
death ; but like all the Hindu systems, the Vedanta admits that the wise man may attain 
to a state which is equivalent to it during life. But it shews only by what means the wise man 
may arrive at it, and does not describe it, To gain materials for such a description, Madhava 
has had recourse to works which, strictly speaking, do not belong to the Vedanta, not only 
to the Bhagavadgtté and the Bhdqavata Purdna, but to the Yoyavdsishtha, and has borrowed 
from the Yoya his hypnotic practices and his theory of ecstasy. In spite of these borrow- 
ings and the directions how one must attain to this state, the treatise deals rather with the 
mumukshu than the mukta, with the aspirant rather than with him who has already entered 
into this condition. What Prof. Lanman?3 and M. Oltramare*4 have written is rather on 
Hindu philosophy in general, than specially on the Veddnéa, the first on the beginnings of 
Hindu pantheism, and the second on Hindoo pessimism, Professor Weber has given an 
analysis of two short compositions, the Ashtdvakragitd and the BDheddbhedavéda of Vamiidisa, of 
which the former is the more ancient, but which seem both to belong to the Vedanta of the 
Purénas25 Professor Windisch, again, has collected from the literature and the traditions of 
the people the opinions held by the Hindus as to the seat of the soul,*® which they placed, like 
many other peoples, not in the head but the breast, and has written a capital essay on a 
problem of physiology which has been much debated in the schools, and has left permanent 
traces; ‘‘the purusha, which is seated in the heart” of the Upanishads has never disappeared 
from philosophy. 


The Miméms& was to the ritual portion of the Veda what the Vedénta was to its 
speculative side; it reduced it to a system intended to supply a solution of all dubious 
cases, by applying a kind of casuistry. To do this it had to work out into a 
system several doctrines which had only at first a very remote connexion with the ritual; 
the theory of knowledge and dialectic, questions of authority, and customary and social law, 
the reward of actions and the end of man, up to questions of pure metaphysics which the 
general tendency of the system is rather to exclude. The issue of the fundamental text, the 
Satras of Jaimini in the Bidliotheea Indica, has made no advance since my last Report.’ 
The text and index are complete, but the title of the second part, and a few words, at least 
by way of introduction on the method of forming the text and the manuscripts used by the 
editor, Pandit Maheéchandra Nyayaratna, are still wanting. These sutras are supplemented by 
the four books of the Sankarsha or Satikarshana Kdnda, which Sabara Svimin does not appear 
to have commented, and which is begun in the Pandit with a commentary called Bhd{tadtpikd. 


21 All that remains, the two first chapters, has been edited in the Pandz, XII. (1890), and in the Kdyyamia (1893). 

22 Visudeva Sistrigarman, Srimad Vidydranyakrilo Jiranmuktivivekah, Poona, 1889, in the Anandiiérams 
Sanskrit Series. 

23 Charles Rockwell Lanman, The Beginnings of Hindu Panthrism: an Address delivered at the twerty-srcond 
Annual Meeting of the American Philotogical Associalion, Cambridge, Mass. U. 8. A. 1890, 

% Paul Oltramare, Le Pessimieme hindou, Gendve, 1892 (from the Ftrennes chrétiennes). 

23 Albrecht Weber, Ueber zwei Vedanta-texte. Stizunysberichte of the Academy of Berlin, Nov. 1889. 

26 B. Windisch, Ueber den Sitx der denkenden Secle, besonders bei den Indern and Griechen und eine Kiymologse von 
Gr. wparive:, Berichte of the Royal Saxon Academy, Lerpzig, 1891. 

™ Pandita Mahegachandra Nyfyoratne, The MimémiG Darana, with the Commentary of Sivara amin, Part 
I,-XIXK. Calcutta, 1870-1887. 
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The Tantravdrttika of the celebrated Kumirila Bhatta (a commentary on the commentary of 
Sabara Svimin on the sitras, nominally at least, but more original and important than one might 
suspect from iis subordinate position), edited in the Benares Sanskrit Series, has advanced by five 
new parts,2® and goes as far as III. 4 (the sitras are in twelve books). The Sdstradipikd, an 
exposition of the system based on the Tantravdritika, by Pirthasarathi Misra of Mithila, has 
meanwhile been finished in the Pandit. Lastly, a short treatise by Vachaspati Misra, who 
wrote on nearly all the daréanas (at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 


century), the Tattvadindw based also on the teaching of Kumirila, has been edited in the same 
magazine,20 


For the dualistic doctrine of the Saukhya we meet the name of one scholar only, but he has 
presented us with three works of very great merit. Professor Garbe, who has put to wonderfully 
good use the short visit he paid to India for the purpose of studying the traditional literature of 
this schocl thoroughly, has given in the Bibliotheca Indica an excellent edition of the Shikhyasitra- 
vritti of Aniruddha, the oldest commentator of the sitras who has reached us, though he is no 
older than the fifteenth century.21 He has subjoined extracts from the Séukhyaurititséra of 
Vedantin Mahadeva, which he supposes to have been written about 1600, A. D., but which must 
be later by several decades, since we possess another work of this same Mahadeva dated 1693.34 
Till now we had only the meagre extracts given from these commentaries by Ballantyne in the 
reprint of his work on the Sinkhya (London, Triibner, 1885), Professor Garbe has also trans- 
lated into German the commentary of Vijfidnabhikshu (well known from the edition of Dr. F. E. 
Hall), the Shikhyapravachanabhdshya,®3 which belongs to the sixteenth century, and with all 
its great merits often errs by trying to reconcile the Sinkhya with the Vedanta. This transla- 
tion is in every point of view remarkable; it is made from a better text than Hall’s, and all 
the technical terminology of the Sankhya has been subjected to laborious and careful examina- 
tion, from which it has issued in great measure in a new light. Not less remarkable, and 
perhaps more interesting for the majority of readers, is Prof. Garbe’s third publication, the 
Gorman translation of the Sdnkhyataitva-kawmudé of that same Vachaspati Migra, whom we 
have seen above expounding the doctrines of the Vedinta and the Mimamsi.34 Professor 
Garbe’s translation, as before, is distinguished by the scrupulous care he has employed to grasp and 
render the whole bearing and the precise meaning of the technical terms, and in this respect it 
would seem his work has reached finality. As to Vichaspati’s work, Prof. Garbe pronounces 
it to be the best in the whole range of Sinkhya literature, a judgment in which I concur with 
confidence, if I may be permitted, perhaps, to make an exception in favour of the text on which 
this Kaumudi is a commentary, the ancient Sankhyakdrikd of lévarakrishna (translated, we are 
told, into Chinese in the sixth century), which, by reason of its sobriety and vigour, its clear 
and direct style (not without an elegance of its own), seems to me to be the gem not only of 
the Sinkhya, but of all the scholastic, philosophy of India, In the introduction, a model of 
lucidity and solid learning, Prof. Garbe takes up the question of the origin and age of the 
Sinkhya, He considers it to be the oldest of the darganas, formed first of all as a reaction®® 








 Panlit Dhundhiraja Panta, and afterwards Pandit Gang&dhara Sastrin MAnavallt, The Tantravarttika, & 
Gioas on Sibara Svdmin’s Commentary on the Mimimsd, by Bhatta Kumfrila, Parts L-X. Benares, 1882-1890. 

2) By Rima Mifra Sistrin, VL-XIV. 1885-1892, 30 By GangAdhara Misra, XIV. 18992. 

“t Richard Garbe, The Stmkhya Satra Vritti, or Aneruddha’s Commentary and the original parts of Veddéntin 
Maird ere Commentary to the Sturkhya Stiras, ediled with Indices, Caleutta, 1°88. 

32 Cr, Arthur Venis, Sillhtntamuktivall, p. vi. of the roprint; and Pandit, XII p. 490. 

& Richard Garbe, Sdakhyapravachanabhashya, Vijiinabhikshu’s Commentar eu den Samkhyasitras. Aus dem 
Sanskrit thersetzt und mit Aemoerkyacon yerschen, Leipzig, 1889, forming part of Vol. IX. of the Abhandlungen 
fir de Rawle dex Voryenlas.” + 77" 4... d by the German Oriental Society. 

“ R. Garbe, Der Moadachein der Sdikkhya-Wahrheit, Vichaspatimtsras Sadmkhya tativakawmudt in deutscher 
Uchersctcung, nebst eener Hinlevuung ber das Alter und die Herkunft der Sdinkhya-Pholosophie, Munich, 1892, from the 
Ab? andlungen of the Academy ot Munich 

3 Notwithstanding the supposed antiquity of the Sinkhya system, Prof. Garbe does not claim a greatantiquity 
far the S*yhhya sftras, which on the contrary ho reckons very modern, more recent not only than the Sdmkhya- 
kc rth i, but even than the Kawnud? of Vachaspati, Like him, I doubt the high antiquity of these etiras (cf. Revus 
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against the idealism of the Upanishads, and that Buddhism took its rise from it. He has 
carefully examined the resemblances, which have been before pointed out, between Buddhism 
and the doctrine of the Sinkhya, and has indicated fresh ones. On both points his arguments 
have completely failed to convince me, and I still remain in the position of doubt which I 
formerly gave utterance to, and which Prof. Garbe has tried to remove. Ido notsee why the 
Sankhya should have been reduced to a system carlier than the doctrines which it combatted, 
and, on the other hand, granting that these systems grew up side by side, the original affinities 
of Buddhism are nearer to the Vedinta than to the Sankhya. The coincidences in detail and 
terminology, which are beyond denial. may, in this respect, be deceptive. Among all the ancient 
systems, the Sankhya alone elaborated a complete theory of finite things, and Buddhism must 
have borrowed this theory from it, as did all the Brahmanical systems, when they wished to 
speak of the material world, or the notions, which according to them, were a part of that world. 
But [ doubt if it took from this quarter the absolute negation in which it logically ended, 
though it did not always and uniformly profess it. On this point, again, there is between 
Prof. Garbe and myself a little misunderstanding. By characterizing the Sinkhya as “a 
logical system, hardly admitting development or profound modifications, .. above all with 
very little sentiment ” (Les Religions de ’'Inde, p. 70 of the French edition), I did not mean to 
imply that it not give sufficient importance to the theory of sensibility and of the external world 
(exactly the contrary is the truth, as Prof. Garbe very justly remarks), but only that it was not 
conducive to the enthusiasms and unrest of a mysticism without an object. And by Buddhist 
pessimism, which I cannot find in the Sinkhya, I meant its metaphysical pessimism. The 
Siukhya philosophy is pessimistic, to be sure, since life, for it, is a seduction and a slavery. 
But, though it wishes to escape from suffering, it does not wish tv escape from all existence, nor 
from the continuance of the principle of personality, in which, on the contrary, it has the firmest 
faith, while the Vedinta and Buddhism both must needs end by denying it. Ina word, now 
as then, I see in Buddhism more a Vedinta which despairs of the absolute than a Sinkhya 
which has ended in scepticism. 


I have just said that the Sankhya “hardly admits development or profound modifications.”’ 
it, nevertheless, has undergone one moditication, in the Yoga it has become theistic and devout. 
This latter system is, to put it shortly, a kind of supplement to the Sdnkhya, which can be 
added to it or taken from it at will, and accepting the whole bulk of the ancient doctrine, so 
that the same name serves for both (Saikhyapravachuna being the title common to the Séii- 
khya and Yoga siitras), but bringing in a belief in a God, the Supreme Lord,and moreover a 
complete and often very grotesque discipline of the ascetic and spiritual life. It is from this 
side, without doubt, that the Yoga sitras have attracted the attention of the leaders of modern 
Hindu theosophy, since they recommend them as reading suitable for adepts, and have had an 
English translation made for their use.26 Besides this translation, which [I have not seen, 
there is to be mentioned on the Yoga but one essay by Pandit Bashyichirya on the age of 
Patafijali, the anthor of the Yogasittras. The essay is a curious mixture of exact information 
and of assertions heaped up in an uncritical fashion. The Pandit’s results are that Patatjali, the 
grammarian and author of the Mahdbhdshya, is also the author of the Yoyasiitras ; that he lived 
afier Panini and before the last Baddha, about the tenth century before our era; that he was 
only the last editor of the Sutras, which are infinitely older, and that the allusions to Buddhism. 


Criftque, 19th April 1886, p. 303), but can scarcely vo so tar. Io the twelfth century it was universally admitted thut 
a duroun® must rest on a stira, and Iean hardly cunceive huw at that time .ach au imposture could have brin 
iatzolueed into the schools and gained general acceptance. 

76 The Yoya sttrus of Patadjeli, transleted by Prof. Mauilil Nabaubiai Drivedi : pablished at the expense of tha 
Th-osophival Sociuty of Bombay. Among the publications of the Society J may mention further the trauslahors 
of the Bhugarady‘tt, the Prabodhuchandrodaya, the Sdukkhyakérikd, the dimabodhu of Sankara, reprints of the 
Up inishads translated in the Bibliotheca Indiva, abe. From the point of view of literary archeology there is notlnag 
to be suid ngainst this. But as reading for practical life and for edification, it must produce a vurious effect on 
some minds. 
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which have been pointed out in his works, have reference tothe Buddhism of the predecessors 
of Sikyamuni.9? 


In the domain of the Ny&ya, whose aim is the theory of knowledge and logic, the 
publication in the Bzblictheca Indica of the bulky and not very old treatise of Gangesa 
Upadhyaya, the Tuttvachinidmant, bas progressed by eight parts*8 since the last report, while 
that of the more ancient commentary of Uddyotakara, the Nydyavartiika, begun in the same 
series has not advanced a step.%® 


To make up for this, a happy discovery of Prof. Peterson has restored to us two 
monuments of the Buddhist NyAya, perhaps works of those Buddhist dialecticians 
against whom Kumirila, Sankara and SureSvara argued; and by a curious chance, it is 
from the recesses of an ancient Jaina hbrary that these venerable relics are restored 
to us:—an anonymous treatise, the N’ ydyabindu and the fikd, or gloss on this treatise 
by a certain dchdrya Dharmottara.40 The work had before been pointed out by Wassiljew as 
existing in a Tibetan translation in the Tanjur, and in his preface Prof. Peterson at first 
thought of identifying this Dharmottara with the founder of the Buddhist school which is 
called after him Dharmottariya. I see with pleasure that he has now given this up,“ for 
the school is mentioned even in the ancient inscriptions of Kirli and of Junnar, while this 
Dharmotiara was preceded by Vinitadeva and Dharmakirti, who belong to the seventh 
century, and also commented on the Nydyabindu. 


The Vaiseshika is closely related to the Nyaya. Their tradition is partly common, most 
of the teachers of the one having been also teachers of the other. In their aim, too, they are 
also both independent of the Veda. They only appeal to the sacred text for form’s sake, 
the one for its logic, the other for its categories and for its theory of substance and qualities, 
Thus they have hoth been cultivated by Buddhists and Jainas. The latter have claimed 
Kanida, the founder of the VaiSeshika, as one of themselves. The new edition of the Sviras 
undertaken in the Benares Sanskrit Series, and mentioned in the preceding Report, is still at its 
first part only.*2 But I have to mention another, the work ofa reformer. The Mahamaho- 
padhyiya Chandrakanta Tarkélankara is a professor in the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. He 
has written much and in more than one department, poetics, drama, smriit and grammar; but 
his favourite study is philosophy. He has formed the conviction that since the time of 
Udayana, 1, ¢., at least since the twelfth century, the Sdéras of Kanda have been wrongly under- 
stood on several important points, and to set forth his discoveries, he has incorporated them, 
according to Hindu usage, in a commentary. He has made an edition of the Séiras 
accompanied by a new Bhdshya.® At first sight these mew views do not seem very 
important. The endeavours to shew, for example, that for Kanida non-existence is 
not a category in the same sense as the others; that the categories can be reduced 
to three, substance, quality and action, which imply the others; that time and space 
are not modes of substance; that the quality of form cannot be denied to air; that gold 
and silver do not belong to the element fire, but to earth; that the soul, in no case, can be 
perceived by the senses, etc, All this seems very Hindu and somewhat strange. Looking at 

77 Pandit N. Bhashyfchfrya, The Age of Patafijuli, Madras, 1889, from the September number of the Theosov hist, 
the organ of the Theosophical Society of Madras. 


% Pandit Kimikhyinithea Tarkavigisa, The Tatluachintdmant by Gangesa Upddhydya, with Eutracts from the 
Commeniaris of Muthurdndtha Tarkavagifa and of Jayadeva Miéra, Vols, I. and IL, parts L-VIL. Calcutta, 
4864-1891, 

89 Pandit Vindhyegvari Prasida Dube, Nydyawirtikam edited Part I, Caleutta, 1887, 


40 Peter Peterson, The Ny4Syabinduttka of Dharmottardchdrya, to which is added the Nydyabindu, Calcutta, 1889. 

“1 Journ, Roy. 4s. Soc. Bombay, XVII. 1889, p. 47 sqaq. 

*? Pandit Vindhyefvari Prasdda Dube, The Aphorisms of the Vatéeshika Philosophy of Kandda, with the Com. 
mentary of Pragastapdda and the Gloss of Udayandchdrya, Part I. Benares, 1885, 


*§ Mahamoahopadhyfya Chandraként Tarkilankér, The Vaiseshika Darsanam. with O tari 887 « 
cf, Trubner’s Record, Oct. 1890, : , with Commentaries, Calcutta, 1 87 ; 
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them closer we see that these propositions are intended to make Kanida’s physics more compa- 
tible with our own; that we have, as it were, a very delicate unobtrusive thread of Western 
thought introducing itself into Hindu tradition. We recall what Albertini tells us of the 
Hindus of his own time; teach them a new doctrine, at once they will turn it into slokas, so 
that next day you will not be able to recognize your own thoughts. And we are led to think 
that this must have been the case from the earliest times when the Hindus found themselves 
in contact with knowledge which was in advance of their own, and that more than one 
borrowing may thus lie hid, and concealed from our eyes, in this traditionary lore of theirs 
which looks so original. Weare indebted to the same author for two editions of another 
work of one of the great teachers of the Nyaéya and VaiSeshika, the Kusumdmjalé of Udayana,*4 
a treatise on the existence of God, well known by the fine translation made thirty years ago 


by Prof. Cowell. 
(To be continued.) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


BY E. H. MAN, C.I.E. 
Notes referring to the Catalogue. 


Area Population 








sq. miles. (about). 

C. N., or Car Nic., denotes Car Nicobar, the northernmost island 
of the Nicobars... a a eT sae — 4°9 3,500 
Chowra Island a acc. We Weer wee Gee 2'8 700 
Teressa and Bompoka Islands sat abs wee) 3 7'8 650 

Central Group, consisting of Camorta, Nanisowsy, Trinkat, and 
Katchal Islands... aes ae Ses oe “e ..., 145°3 1,070 

Southern Group, consisting of Great Nicobar, Little Nicobar, 
and adjacent islets se | aes. ee «See, «| eet a SB? 290 
Shom Pen, an inland tribe of Great Nicobar... vez eee oe 700 

Uninhabited islands...  ... ie age, das 83 See 

Toran... ..4 6349 6.910 


The following are the meanings of the diacritically marked letters employed in 
transliterating Nicobarese words :— 


ves ...| idea, cut. 0 e+e, pot. 

Bde ...| cur (untrilled r). 6 ...| aroful. 

a. ...| father, 6 ...| kénig (Germ.) 
a. ...| fathom. a ...| influence. 

e .. w.| bed. i | pool. 

é . .| pair. a ...| uber (Germ.) 
i aes led. : ai e| bete. 

I oe ees} police. at ...| house. 

'o ...| indolent, au ~«.| haus (Germ.) 
O awe weet Dole. O1 | bozl. 





44 The first of these editions was issued in Caleutta in 1889. Itis entirely in Sanskrit, without an English title, ° 


and contains the Commentary of Haridasa (published in Cowell’s edition also) with a gloss by the editor. The other 
is published in the Bibliotheca Indica; Mahimehopddhyiya Chandrakinta Tarkdilankara, Nydya Kusumdéiijali- 
prakaranam, Parts I.-IIL. Caleutta. There are four other parts which Ihave not yetreceived. It contains the 
Commentary of Ruchidatta and the gloss of Vardhamina, and gives the complete text, while the first only gives 
the xdrih (is, 


se a i a coe 
oo 
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Nasal Vowels and Diphthongs, etc. 


ail... ...| un (French). oni we 

Afi... ae A 

An... sie un Sis 

eli... ...| vin (French). aii 

IN .0 .s.| si (Portuguese). din jas 

of ..| on (French). i ...| gagner (French). 


(m) denotes implements, etc , made by men. 
(f) denotes implements, etc., made by women. 


Except where otherwise stated, the names of the objects in this Catalogue are those 
employed in the Central Group of islands. 


CATALOGUE. 
1. Huts and Village poles. 


1 (m). Ni (Car Nic. Pati). Hut raised on posts 5 to 7 feet above the ground. Huts vary 


1a. (nm), 


in size and description, as follows : — (Z) Ni-holpwl, of circular bee-hive shape, 
with plank or spathe walling and windows, made in the Central, and, less 
commonly, in the Southern, Group. In certain villages all other designs are tabued. 
(2) Pati-chanwi, a modification of No. (1), made at all the Northern Islands. At 
Chowra, and at certain villages elsewhere, no other description of hut may be 
erected. (3) P&ti-tamdré, oval-shaped hut with dome roof, made almost 
exclusively at Car Nicobar. (4) Ni-ta-optdpshe, oblong, with roof somewhat 
resembling the tilt ofa waggon, made with slight variations of form in certain 
villages throughout the islands. (5) Ni-hill6, ordinary oblong hut with pent roof of 
the Malay pattern, in common use in the Central Group, and erected when 
time, labor, and means are limited. In the Northern Islands, 7. ¢., Car Nicobar, 
Chowra, Teressa and Bompoka, the thatch consists of a thick layer of lalang grass 
(Imperaia) neatly laid on, which lasts for many years. In the Central and Southern 
Islands, leaves of the Nipa fruticans are generally used, less frequently cane, or 
Pandanus leaves, or Areca spathes. At Car Nicobar cocoanut fronds are largely 
used in place of thatch for covering the roof of small or temporary huts. 


Kanaiya. Village poles — usually one or more for each dwelling-hut in the village 
— 60 ft. to 80 ft., or more, high, and ornamented with tufts of young cocoanut-leaves 
at intervals of every 8 or 10 feet of their length. They are planted along the 
foreshore in front of certain villages in the Central Group, the object being to 
scare away evil spirits. They arerenewed at a certain season once a year, cach 
community having a prescribed “moon,” or month, in which to do this. At Car 
Nicobar a small variety, called maya, is erected at the change of the monsoon, 7. ¢., 
after the termination of the rains, when fever is prevalent. Six months later, when 
the rains commence, a lofty variety, called kentula, is substituted. One, or more, 
of a larger and loftier variety of kanaiya, called Kanaiya-ta-karu, is erected at 
several of the villages of the Central Group in turn. The occasion is called ® 
Et-kait-fi, when dancing and singing take place as well as feasting. This festival 
occurs during the rains and at intervals of five or more years, according to the 
wealth of the particular village in pigs. This species of kanaiya is ornamented 
with a flag at the top in addition to the cocoanut-leaf tufts at intervals throughout 
its length. They require derricks and a large number of men in order to hoist 
them into position along the foreshore in front of the village (wide No. 76). No 


significance is attached to them. They are merely intended to afford evidence of 
the skill of their makers. 
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2. Canoes and their fittings. 


2 (m). Diie (Car Nic. Ap). Outrigger-canoe, of various sizes from about 8 feet to about 50 


2 a.(m). 


feet long, made in the Central and Southern Groups and — of the smaller sizes 
only —at Car Nicobar. In the Central Group the trunk of the Calophylluim 
spectabile is usually preferred. All but the very small canoes are usually provided 
with one or more wooden masts (kan&ma), cotton sails (hentéha), — on certain 
festive occasions, an ornamental prow (karutha) painted vermilion, and colored 
calico pennons attached to the mast-head (koi-kanféma), — and ont-rigger 
peg-fastenings (henéma-riie). 


Ti-néanga (Car Nic. Chakanga). Ornamental grating, placed as a seat for one 


or two children in the bows of a large canoe. It also serves to keep the kartiha 
(vide under No. 2) in position. 


2 6,(m). Kanai-ridla. Ornament of bamboo, or wood, fixed upright, like a flag, in the pro- 


3 (4m). 


(m). 


{m). 


(m). 
(m). 
(m) 


jecting stern of a canoe on festive occasions. 


Powah-enkoifia (a), Powah-enkana (3), (Car Nic. Paiytiah). Paddles: (ité., male 
(a), and female (4). The former are made only in the Central and Southern Groups. 
and are distinguished by the lozenge-shaped ornament at the point of the blade. 
The wood used is usually that of the Garcinia speciosa. 


Ldée-lama-hoanh. Furling leaf-sail, made of the leaves of the Nipa fruticans: 
now-a-days rarely used, and only in the Central and Southern Islands. It is preferred 
to a cloth sail (hentéha) only when necessity arises for sailing close to the wind. 
On the death of its owner it is lashed to his grave head-post (vide hentain-kOi- 
pentila, No, 163). 


Hentéha-dai-oyau. Cocoanut-leaf sail. An improvised sail made by trimming a 
single cocoanut frond, which is then fixed upright inthe canoes, Is used only in the 
Central Group, and only for short trips when other sails are not available. 


Shin-ngan (Car Nic. Tanam-ap). <A long thin pole for propelling a canoe in 
shallow water. 


Shin-poya (Car Nic. Het). Anchor; usually consists of a lump of iron or stone, 
which, by its mere weight, serves the intended purpose. 


Wang (Car Nic. Wang). Movable partitions placed near the centre of large canoes, 
and lashed to the thwarts or gunwale, when conveying cocoanuts, garden produce, 
etc., to a distant village, the object being to keep the deepest portion of the canoe 
free for baling purposes. Two, or sometimes one, suffices for each loaded canoe. 


9 (m). Hindat (Car Nic, Hanéka). Wooden scoop for baling a canoe. 
10 (m & f). Tane-d&k-diie. A half-cocoanut-shell, used for balinga canoe. Similar shell-cups 


il 


12 


(m). 


(m). 


are used for other purposes. (Z) For lighting a fire or for drinking, when they are 
called taiyak or enfa (vide No. 38). (2) For filling any atensil with water, whea 
they ,are styled honfuata. (3) With a hole through the bottom, for serving as a 
funnel, when they are named hendiwa (vide No. 36). 


3. Spears and Harpoons. 


Shanon Mong-héang (Car Nic. Wé-ta-heng-ngapak). Pig spear. The shatis of 
this and the other shaneh spears are made of strong, heavy wood. Shanen by 
itself denotes any spear having a bladed head. 


Shanen Hoploap (Oar Nic. Wé-waii). Pig spear: also sometimes used for 


spearing sharks and crocodiles. A similar weapon is used by the Malays in the 
Straits Settlements. 
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13 (m). Shanen Kopaton (Car Nic. We-tabaéku). And 14 (m). Shaneh Yanédma (Car 


16 


17 


22 


24 


as) 


26 


a7 


(m). 


(m). 


(m). 


(m). 


(m). 


(m). 


ween 





Nic. W6-tabaku). With these weapons the Nicobarese arm themselves when 
visiting distant villages, in case of any serious dispute or attack taking place. 
They differ only in the size of the bladed head, the former being the larger of the 
two, They are sometimes used for spearing sharks, 


Shanen Har&dta. Pig spear with detachable head. The blade resembles that of the 
shanen monghéang (vide No. 11), and the arrangement for attaching it to the 
shaft is identical with that of the hinwenh (vide No. 22). The cord attachments 
and lashings of this, as well as of all the iron-headed spears and harpoons, are 
made with the bark fibre of the Gretum gnemon (Nic. Het-toit, vide No. 145), 
of which great use is made. 


Chenok-kolpal. A light single-pronged and barbed spear, used occasionally for 
collecting béche-de-mer along the shore for sale to Malay and Chinese traders. 
Sometimes used by, or on behalf of, mourners for spearing fish (vide No. 24), also 
for spearing any object in play. 


Miah-momfnya (lit. two-pronged spear) (C. N. Pak-ma]. Used for picking up 
béche-de-mer along the coast for sale to Malay traders and for spearing fish. The 
shafts of this and of the other miam spears are made of light imported bamboos, 
the local variety of bamboo not being so well adapted for the purpose. Mian 
denotes any spear having two or more barbed prongs. 


Miah-lde, lit. three-pronged spear. 19 (m). Mian-foan, lit, four-(in a row) 
pronged spear. 20 (m). Mianh-kandép, lit, four-(in a circle) pronged spear, 
And 21 (m). Mian-tanai, lit., five-pronged spear. Used for spearing fish by day 
and by torchlight at night. Sometimes also used for spearing flying-foxes, when 
hanging asleep from a branch: for this purpose a long bamboo pole is substituted 
for the ordinary shaft, so as to be able to reach the bat by a mere thrust. 


Hiawenh or Hinlak (Car. Nic. Lak). And 23 (m). Kan-shdka. Two descriptions 
of harpoons for spearing turtles, ray-fish, sharks, and dugongs. The latter weapon, 
being provided with a long line, which is held in the hand, is first thrown ; after 
which, in order to render the capture more certain, the former is brought into 


use, The shaft of the hinweth is of bamboo, but that of the kanshdka is of 
hard wood. 


Palahoma, Spear which alone can be used by, or on behalf of, mourners during 
the mourning period, and not before the Entdin memorial-feast, which occurs 
3 or 5 “moons” after the death. The shaft consists of a short piece of strong, 
thin, flexible wood, and the iron-head is a single prong. Fish speared with any of 
the mian (vide No. 17) spears cannot usually be eaten by mourners, as they possess 
more than one prong, At certain villages, however, two-pronged spears are conceded 


' for this purpose. The palahoOma is also used in play for spearing a cocoanut, which 


(m). 


(m). 


is rolled along the beach for the purpose. 


Hokpak (Car Nic. Pak). Wooden-pronged spear, for spearing garfish by torch- 
light. The lashings are of cane, and the shaft of bamboo. 


Shinpung or Opwa4h. Wooden-pronged spear, resembling the Hokpak (vide 
No. 25), but smaller: used for spearing sardines. The lashings are of the same 
fibre as that employed for the various iron-headed spears and harpoons, 


(m). Hinyaan. Wooden spear with barb-like notched head, as used by the Shom Pen 


Tribe both in hunting and, as a weapon, in their raids on the coast inhabitants, 
Similar spears are made by the latter for use in repelling hostile parties of 
Shom Pei. The wood used is that of the Areca catechu, 
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4. Fighting sticks and hats, 


28 (m). Paiytah (C. Nic. Harah-paiyuh). Fighting-stick, generally about 12 feet long. 
Used somewhat like a quarter-staff at all the islands, —except Car Nicobar —where a 
light sapling is employed—— both in settling disputes between villages or individuals, 
and in sham fights at memorial-feasts, in order to gratify the departed spirits: 
hence the necesssity for the padded hats (vide No.* 29), When fighting in anger, 
these sticks, which are made of the Garcinia spectosa, are often previously smeared 
with pig’s blood and sand, and the knots in the wood are not removed. 


29 (m). Kemili, Padded fighting-hat, worn in the Central and Southern Groups when 
using the paiytiah (vide No. 28). The lining, or padding, usually consists of the 
ochrea—1. e., the fibrous stem sheath — of the cocoanut tree. 


29a. (m). Kemili Ok-ho. Padded fighting-hat, made of the bark-cloth prepared from the 
Ficus brevicuspis (vide No. 140), sometimes made and used in the Southern Group. 


30 (m). Kahawat. Fighting-hat made of the husk of a cocoanut, after removing the shell 
and its contents, used at Teressa, Bompoka, and Chowra, when fighting with the 
paiytiah (vide No. 28). 


5. Bows and Arrows. 


31 (m). Féin (Car Nic. Lendrain), a. And 3la. (m). Anh-chak4é-foin (C. MN. Chok- 
lendrain). 4. Cross-bow (a2), and bolt (4), used at Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, 
and Bompoka, for shooting birds, chiefly pigeons, when perched on trees. where 
they are sometimes shot at a considerable height. The string of the bow is made 
of the fibre of the Gnetum gnemon (vide No. 145). 


32 (m). Bel (a), Atth-chak&-bel (b). Toy bow (a), and arrow (6), as ‘sometimes used by 
children in the Central Islands for shooting at birds, fish, and inanimate objects. 


6. Articles of cocoanut shell, spathe and leaf, 


83 (f). Hishoya (Car Nic. Handk-mat). Cocoanut-shell water-vessels, prepared by women 
(vide No. 122): made and used for fetching and storing water, chiefly for cooking 
and washing purposes. They are usually kept, suspended in pairs, on a stick, 
placed horizontally a few feet above the hut floor. In the Central Group the 
exterior surface of these utensils is polished with oil, or pig’s fat, and blackened 
by means of smoke or soot. A cane-plaited loop connects each pair of shells, The 
hole for fillmg and emptying these vessels is formed by piercing and enlarging the 
soft uppermost “eye” of the nut. A strong man often carries 20 pairs of these 
shells, filled with water, on a pole over his shoulder, 10 pairs in front and 10 
pairs behind, 


84 (/). Hoh (Car Nic. Kual-kiia). Large cocoanut-shell receptacle for holding tay? (toddy). 
Similar objects are used by the women when collecting small shell-fish, which are 
placed in them: those so used are styled hoh-taemomtang. A large cocoanut- 
shell is likewise used at all the islands, except the Southern Group for tapping 
tart from the cocoanut-tree spadiz ; it is then termed henwain-chak4-shiat. 


35 (m). Hendiwa-toak (Car Nic. Hén-kact). Toddy (téré) jug, consisting of a cocoannt- 
shell with a thin bamboo spout: used for pouring filtered ay? (vide No. 45) intc 
drinking cups. 

36 (m). Hendiwa-dak (Oar Nic. Endriiara). Funnel and filter, used when pouring water 
from a pitcher, etc., into a Hishdya (vide No, 33). The filtering medium consists 
merely of a piece of the ochrea (fibrous stem-sheath) of the cocoanut-leaf, and is 
renewed when foul. 


46 
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37 6(/). Hendiwa-ngaich (Car Nic. Nah-tawiti). <A similar object to No. 86, but smaller: 
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used for filling a bottle, etc., with strained oil. 


(f). Enf& or Taiyak (Cer Nic, Chuk-nom). Half a coconut-shell, used (1) as a 


drinking-cup : (2) as a basin to hold hot water when washing an infant, and then 
styled at Car Nicobar chuk-enchun : (8) in kindling a fire, or for making a bright 
flame when dancing at night: (4) in lifting a pot off a fire by holding a half-shell in 
each hand, the rims pressed against the pot: and (5) as a mortar for pounding 
chillies (vide 115 and 10). 


39 (m § f). Henhet-kaa or Hanéat-kolai (C. Nic. Fandk-kari). Wooden or perforated 


cocoanut-shell ladle with wooden handle for serving out boiled meat, fish, rice, vege- 


tables, ete., from the cooking-pot. The object of perforating the ladle is to strain 
off the gravy. 


39 a.(myf). Wah. Small cocoanut-shell, used at Teressa and Chowra for holding shell-lime 


for betel-chewing. 


40 (m). Kanchtat-ok or Kanchiat-Atha. Scratch-back or scratch-body. Consists usually 


4) (im 
$f). 
42 (ia 
& 7). 
43 (in), 
44, (mm), 
45° (m). 
46 (f). 
47 f). 


of a circular piece of cocoanut-shell with serrated edges, and pierced through the 
centre with a stick to serve as a handle: used for relieving itch or irritation 


of the skin. Psoriasis and Ptyriasis are diseases common amongst Nicobarese 
of the Central Group. 


Kanchuat-ngoat. A piece of cocoanut-shell with serrated edges, in imitation of a 
Capsa rugosa or Arca shell, which are generally used for the purpose noted below 
(vide No. 134). These are employed for the purpose of rasping the kernel of a ripe 
cocoanut, in order to form fine paste for the use of those who have few or no teeth, 
or preparatory to making oil. Cocoanut-paste is, however, made more rapidly by 


means of the kens6ch (vide No. 89), but it is not then so fine as when made by the 
above method, 


Chuk-palatéwa. Ordinary hut-light, consisting of a small clam-shell filed with 
cocoanut-oil, the wick being a thin twist of cotton cloth. On festive occasions this 
primitive lamp is placed in a cocoanut-shell receptacle, 
from which it is suspended after the manner of a Euro 
the idea appears to have been borrowed. 


Chuk-katok (Car Nic, Chute -taléhe). 


attached to a large cane ring, 
pean hangiag-lamp, whence 


Parrot-stand, the bird being attached to the 
stand by means of a cocoanut-shell ring, which is pierced with a hole of sufficient 
dimensions to suit the size of the captive’s leg. A half cocoanut-shell is fixed on 
the spike for holding food or water in the centre of the bar. 


Henhota (Car Nie. Tas&la-ta-kiichya). Slow-match, usually made by slitting the 
small spathe of the cocoanut-tree into narrow shreds and binding them with fibre of 


the Gnetum gnemon (vide No. 145): used for lighting cigarettes or kindling a fire, 
when travelling or in a canoe. 


Henhet-toak (C. Nic, N &m-kaot). Tdri-strainer, consisting of a piece of the ochrea 
(fibrous stem-sheath) of a cocoanut-leaf, which is held over a tdri-jug (wide No, 35), 
when filling it from a tart-pot (vide No. 84), or other utensil. 


Hoenhet-ngaich (Car Nic. Chanoit-tawii). Similar object to 


No. 45, and used for 
straining cocoanut-oil from impurities, 


Henhal-tewila or Manitia-tewila. Cycas-paste-strainer, made of the ochrea 
(fibrous stem-sheath) of the cocoanut-leaf. Pounded kernel of the Cycas-fruit 












48 (f). 


48 a. Cf). 


48 6, (m). 
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(tewila), mixed with water, is placed in this strainer, and all superfluous moisture 
extracted by wringing and pressing on the entana-momia (vide No. 116). All 
that passesthrough is thrown away, and the rest is boiled and eaten with cocoanut- 
paste. 


Hinong-lama-oal a. (lit,, inner skirt): Hinong-lam-héam $. or Hinong-hen-oal- 
lama-ok (lié., intermediate skirt): Hinong-lama-ok c¢. (lit., outer skirt). Skirts 
made of split cocoanut-leaf, and worn only by women, at Chowra, Teressa, and 
Bompoka. 


a. is worn next to the skin both night and day: at night 6. and c. are removed, 
and re-placed by a cotton skirt. As there is usually sufficient calico among the 
natives of Teressa and Bompoka, the women there are frequently able to dispense 
with the use of 6. and ¢., which they don only when working in their gardens, or 
when fetching fire-wood, water, etc. 


. 1s generally about 5 inches deep, and is made of plain split leaf. 


om & 


. is usually about a foot deep, and consists of fine split leaf-work, and 


o 


. the outermost skirt is likewise about 12 inches deep, and consists of partially 
split leaf, the unsplit portion being so arranged as to present two parallel 
bands a few inches apart; which, by way of ornament, are whitened with shell- 
lime and run horizontally throughout its length of abont three feet, more 
or less, according to the size or requirements of the wearer. 


The upper edge of these leaf-skirts consists of a stout cord to which the ends of 
the leaves are neatly attached, while the lower fringe of the leaves is evenly clipped. 
For fastening them round the waist, short pieces of cord are provided at the 
upper ends, and these are tied between the hip and the middle-front of the body. 
They are sometimes made to overlap at the ends by several inches, in which case 
two additional pieces of twine are provided for fastening purposes. 


Opchiap. (Car Nic. Kinfan), Skirt abont 6 feet long, worn folded by females: 
generally of blue calico. It is usually fastened at the waist and extends to a little 
below the knees. At Car Nicobar, when strangers arrive, the clothis unfolded to its 
full width and worn fastened above the breasts; but, at the Central and Southern 
Groups, at such times a second cloth is instead thrown over the shoulders, so long 
as strangers are present. This covers the shoulders and breast, and is styled 
hendonga-shi-toah. 


Weng. (Chowra, Kinwan; Car Nic. Kissat). lLoin-cloth, worn by males: 
generally of red calico. The full size is about 6 feet long and 4 to 6 inches wide. 
This, in the Central and Southern Groups, is folded to a width of about 13 inches. 
In donning this scant attire, one end is held at the pubes, and the remainder drawn 
back between the thighs and over the genitals soas to conceal them under the 
perineum. The band is then brought round from behind across the hip to the 
front, where it is fastened to the end at the pubes; the remaining portion is taken 
round the other hip to the os coccyz, where a second knot secures it in position, 
and leaves about 15 inches dangling like a tail behind. Now-a-days at the Central 
Group, the above description of neng is usually worn only by old men, the young 
and middle-aged having adopted one which is about 12 feet long and folded toa 
width of 23 inches. With the extra length, the wearer is enabled to pass the band 
a second time round the body across the abdomen after making the fastening at 
the os coccyz ; finally, instead of a tail-like appendage at the back, a loop is formed 
from the os coccyx to the left hip, from which the remaining length of the band 
(about 18 inches) is allowed to hang. At Car Nicobar and Chowra the loin-cloth is 
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about 6 feet long and folded to # width of only gths of an inch: one end, to a length 
of about 18 inches, is then stitched and forms the tail-end of the garment, which 
is worn much after the fashion above described, the only distinction being that the 
genitals are less tightly enveloped. The tail is generally tucked under the band 
at the left hip, so as not to dangle behind. 


Pal-ta-chiima (Cer Nic. Ta-nyukla). Cocoanut-leaf torch, used when spearing 
fish at night. 


", Articles of other palms. 


Shindung-koi (Car Nic. Endrt). Screen, made of the leaves of the Nipa fruticans, 
and used in the Southern Group for covering the head and back when exposed to 
rain. 

Léah-hiltia (2) (Car Nic. Chamom). 
Hichih (c) (Car Nic. Tranop). 


(a) is the spathe of one of the three Areca palms (viz., the Orania — or Bentinckia — 
Nicobarica), common in the islands. The spathes of the other two varieties found 
in the islands are smaller, and less useful. 


Homyuam (4) or Danap-oal-hiliia. 


(b) consists of one of the spathes of the hiliia, trimmed at its two ends and flattened, 
so as to serve asa sleeping mat. The inner and lighter-colored side is placed 
uppermost on the floor for this purpose. A small uneven number (3, 5, 7 or 9) of 
these spathes are wrapped round a corpse prior to burial. 


(c) consists of two homytiam, stitched together at one side to serve as a screen when 
exposed to rain. 


52 (m Hannodi (Car Nic. Hanti), Fan, made of Areca-spathe and used for kindling or 
§ f). fanning a fire when cooking, and for fanning the face in oppressive weather, or in 
order to drive away mosquitoes, etc. 
od (m Tan-shiila or Tafél (Car Nic. Taé-silla). Box, made of Areca-spathe in common 
& f). use throughont the islands for holding cloth, clothes, etc. 
v4 (jf). Kendang. Areca-spathe receptacle, made and used in the Central and Southern 
Groups for holding betel-nuts, shell-lime, and chavica leaves for chi®wing. 
od (f). Chuk-tanala or Chuk-hendo. Areca-spathe basket, or Pandanus-leaf receptacle, for 
containing betel-nut, shell-lime, and chavica leaves: used chiefly at Teressa Island. 
At Car Nicobar Burmese lacquered boxes — Nic. TanAp (vide No. 156)— are mostly 
used. 
56 (m Tim. dreca-spathe bucket, used when bathing. 
§ f). 
57 (m ‘Tanéchya. Areca-spathe receptacle made for the use of. hatching fowls. In 
§ f). place of grass, a certain kind of leaf is placed inside. At Car Nicobar a Chowra- 
made pot, or a tan-shiila (vide No. 58), is used for this purpose. 
58 Gn Daiyuék or Pak6él. Feeding dish, made of a spathe of the Pinanga Mant: (Nic. 
§ f). okshuék), A similar object is made by the Shdm Pen of the bark of a certain 
tree. 
58 a.(m Daiyusk-tewila. <Areca-spathe receptacle in which uncooked Cycas-paste is 
yf). kept, 
58 : _ ieee Areca-spathe receptacle in which cooked Cycas-paste is 
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59 =(f). Chuk ok-hiyi. Areca-spathe receptacle for collecting the refuse of betel-husks, 
after extracting the kernels for chewing. A superior variety made of wicker-work 
and provided with an outer tray for the hnusked nut is sometimes used, the large 
inner receptacle being for the husks only. 


8. Articles of pandanus leaf. 


60 (m Shanodang (Oar Nic. Tachokla)}. Ornamental head-band made of Pundanms-leaf, worn 
& f). on the head by both sexes, usually on festive occasions. At Car Nicobar it is always, 
and at Chowra and Teressa sometimes, made of the spathe of the Areca caitechu. 

60 a. (m Kupot-sinpai. Pandanus-leaf head-ornament, made by Car Nicobar women and 

& f). occasionally worn by both sexes. : 

61 (f). Kenép-koi-hanshdi. Dome-shaped cover made of Pandanzs-leaves and placed 
over the kenytia-koi-hanshoi (vide No. 111) when boiling Pandanus, Cycas-paste, 
or vegetables. At Car Nicobar a wicker-work cover is used for the purpose. 

62 (f). Enrung. Pandanus-leaf receptacle, used at Car Nicobar for holding chewing 
materials, when making distant trips in a canoe, or on feast days. 

63 (f). Hannah-lah. Foot-brush, used in the Central and Southern Islands for wiping 
the feet on entering a hut: consists of Pandanus-drupe from which the pulp has 
been extracted. One or two are usually kept at the entrance of every hut for the 
use of visitors and others. At the Northern Islands the hut-broom (vide No. 96) is 
employed for wiping the feet. 

64 (m). Kentain (Oar Nic. Kensach). Fire-sticks, used at allthe islands, but chiefly 
at the Central and Southern Groups, for producing fire. Both the upper and the 
lower (styled male and female respectively) are sticks eut from the Melochia veiutina 
(vide No. 144). The working-end of the upper stick is rounded, and a splinter 
inserted in the fine hollow space in the centre, which would otherwise wear away 
before the necessary amount of friction had been produced. Instead of this, the 
end of the stick is sometimes slightly cross-split, whieh causes imcrease of friction 
when in use. Thelower stick is notched near one end and a small hollovw formed in 
its centre, into which the prepared end of the upper stick is placed and twirled 
with both hands, during which the lower stick is held firmly down by one or both 
feet. gA blade, or peg, is also sometimes stuck inte the side of the lower stick to 
keep it in position during the operation. On the part to which friction is applied 
fine ash is sprinkled and, beneath this, dry cocoannt-husk fibre, or paper, is placed 


as tinder. 
(Lo be continued.) 





A VERSION OF THE GUGA LEGEND.! 
BY W. CROOK®, C.8, 


Douegine the reign of Prithivi Raja, Chanhan of Dehit, there ruled im Mérii.désa, now Bagara,? 
of the Hissar District, a Raja named Nar Sith, or Mar Sinh, to whom was berm a son named 
Jéwar. When the boy grew uphe was married to the Rani Bachhal, daughter of Katiwar Pal, 
who ruled at Sirsa Patan, now a mass of ruins near the town of Réhar, in Pargana Afzilgarh 
of the Bijnér District. The marriage was performed with greatmagnificence, and mueh money 
was spent by the father of the bride in the dowry and in entertaining the marriage guests. 
The bride accompanied her husband to his house, and they lived together for some years, but the 
Almighty did not bless them with offspring. In despair the prince Jéwar wens into the forest 
and began to practise austerities. Meanwhile the Rani Bichhal occupied herself in fasting and 
deeds of charity at home. After some time the great saint Gurt Gérakhn&th with fourteen 
eae PR OO Fle ne 


1 Told by Bhéla Bhagat of Béhfré, Bijnér District, and literally translated. 
2 Bagar& is the BAgar or prairie of the Hastarn Panjib and Northern Rajptitind. 
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hundred disciples, in a course of pilgrimage to various shrines and holy places, came to Bagara. 
‘When she heard of his arrival, the Rint BAachhal presented herself before him, and begged him 
to take up his residence in her city, where she promised to attend upon him. The Gurtt replied 
that he was = saint and could not make a long stay there. The Rani when she heard this fell at 


his feet and wept, and Kani Paw&, who was the senior of his disciples, begged him to stay 
there and practise yéga. 


Gérakbhnith agreed and halted with his disciples in a garden near the city. The Rani 
Bichhal placed her treasury at his disposal and every day presented him with a golden dish filled 
with the choicest food, When a year had passed in this way and the Rani ceased her daily 
visit, Gurfi Gérakhnith made preparations for his departure. Kini Paw& went to the Rint 
and told her that Gérakhnith would start very early next morning, and he advised her to be 
in attendance. Her sister Achhal overheard this conversation, and in the night she went 
to the Rani Bichhal and asked her to lend her some choice clothes and jewellery, as she wished to 
receive some guests. The Rani Bachhal answered : — “My clothes and jewels are pure because 
I wear them when I do worship. You can have any other clothes and jewels but these.” 
Achhal refused to accept any other clothes and jewels, and promised to return them before her 
sister would want themfor worship. So Bachhal lent them and the gold dish to her. Next 
morning Achhal, wearing the clothes of Bachhal and covering her face, appeared before Gurt 
Girakhnath who, when he saw her, said :— 

«My daughter! Why dost thou cover thy face P” 


She answered: — “ Since the saints have come here I daily prepare food for them with my 


own hands. My eyes have in this work become affected by the smoke and 1] am compelled to 
wear a veil,” 


Gérakhniath took the dish from her hands and ate the contents. Then he took out 
from his bag two grains of barley and handing them over to Achhal said :— 
‘¢ Wash them and then eat them at once.?? 


She did as he directed and returned home,? 


She returned the dish and the dresses to 
Rani Bachhal., 


Meanwhile Guri Gorakhnith blew his horn and marched with the body of his disciples. 
But the disciple, Kani Pawi, knew that the Rani Bachhal had been deceived by her sister ; 
so he began tocry and roll on the ground, pretending that he was attacked by a violent colic. 
As Kani Pawé was very dear to Gérakhnith, the saint stopped and began to smear his body with 
consecrated ashes as a remedy.“ In the meantime Rani Bachhal arrived and, after saluting 
Gérakhnith, began to pray to him. She then laid the dish before him. Gérakhnith cried :— 


‘“‘Turn out the impostor and beat her soundly. She has just received from me two grains 
of barley and she has come again.” 


The disciples began to beat the Rini Bachhal; but Kant Paw said: — 

“You have devoured the whole of her treasure and are now beating her. What justice 
is this?” 

Gérakbnath then enqnired from the chief disciple what the trath of the matter was, and 
he told him the whole case. Gérakhnith asked what he was todo. Kant Paw4 answered : —~ 


“QO Mahiréj! On this matter being known, the saints will be held in contempt. You 
must bless the Rant Bichhal also.’’5 


Then Gérakhnith spread a sheet and lay down upon it. On this he ascended to the throne 
of Bhagwin, and when he saluted Bhagwin the god asked : — 
“Q saint, what has caused you to come here?” 


Girakhnith replied : — “Give a son to Rint Bachhal of Bagara,” 


* For instances of such charms in barrenness see my Introduction to Popular Religion and Folklore, p, 148, 
& Vide op, cit. p. 210, 


5 With this part of the legend compare the story of Jacob and Esau. 
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Bhagwiin answered: — “To have a son is not written in the fate of the Raut.” 

Gorakhnath replied : — “Had ason been written in her fate, 1 would not have come io you,’6 

Hearing this Bhagwan rubbed some of the dirt outof his head and gave it to 
Gorakhnith, and the saint brought it back to the Rani and gave it to her. The Rani 
mixed it in water and shared it equally between a gray mare, a Bréhmani, a sweeper’s 
wife, and herself. All of those had been hitherto barren, but immediately they ali 
conceived. 





Now those who were her enemies went to Amar Sinh and poisoned his heart against the Rani 
Bachhal and said :— 


“OQ Raja! Your daughter-in-law has become in child by one of the saints. So if you wish 
to save her honour you must send her at once to the house of her mother.”? 


The Raja belicved their words and sent the Rint Bachhal to the house of Kumir Pal, who 
was usually called Kanwar Pal. 


When the embryo was seven months old it spake from the womb of its mother 
and said:— ‘Take me from the house of my grandfather and remove me to the house of my 
father, for if I am born here I shall be called Nanwar.’’® 


The Rani Bichhal was in child and she had no means of conveyance. So she had much 
hesitation in complying with the orders of the coming child, 


Bui the embryo spake again and said: — ‘‘Mother! Hesitate not, but go to the crippled 
carpenter and he will make a cart for you.” 


The Rani went to the carpenter and asked him to do this for her. 
He answered :—‘“‘ITamacripple. How can I do this for you ?” 


But the embryo spake and ord@red him to arise from the seut, from which he had not 
moved for many years. He arose at once and made the cart as Rani Bichhal desired, 


Even in the womb the child began to work wonders and tying up his mother’s father, 
hand and foot, they started for Bigari., On the way he forced Raja V&suki, the lord of the 
snakes, to do him homage and acknowledge his power by doing the worship known as kanddvi,® 
He made his mother’s father also confess his power and do the same worship to him. And 
when he reached his home, his father’s father was forced to do homage. 


Finally, at the due time, he was born under the title of Zahir Pir.!? At the same time to 
the Brahmant woman, who had eaten the dirt of Bhagwan, was born Nara Sinha Panré; to the 
sweeper’s wife Patiya Chamar; and to the gray mare was born Bachhré, or the Coli. All three 
began to grow by Jeaps and bounds, Zahir Diw4n began to hunt in the jungle. One day in 
the course of his hunting he happenedto go to Bandi, and halted in the garden of Raja Sanjai. 
The Raja’s daughter, the Rani Surail, happened to be in the garden with her companions. 
Zahir Diwan entered into conversation with her and began to play at dice with her! At 
first the Rant won all the goods, and finally even the person, of Zahir Diwin. He asked her 
leave to go and bathe, as he was her slave. While he was bathing, he remembered the name of 
Gérakhnath, and then the seat on which the saint rested was moved. Some one came and put 
some dice in the waist-cloth of Zahir Diwin unawares. When Zibir Diwiin was putting on the 
cloth he felt the dice. In great delight he went back to the Rani and asked her to play a 
second game with him. She agreed and this time Zihir Diwin won back all his goods and 
the Rant as well. On this he commenced to start for his home, but the Rant Surail beeged 
him to take her with him. 

6 'Thoe ‘ascetic shews his superiority over, and even contempt for, the greater gods. 
7 In the original ndnthél, grandmother's house, to which women who stray from virtue ure sent. 


$ Apparently because he would be born in his nénihat. = 
@ Here we find sigus of Muhammadan influence, Kandiri isa special worship of Bibi Fitima.in which males 


are not allowed to take a share. 10 The Saint Apparent. 
lt This is a stock incident in the folktales: see Introduction to Popular Religion and Fciklure, p. 291. 
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He answered : —“‘If I take thee unmarried both thou and I will come to shame.” 
“ But,” she said, “ If the signs of betrothal be sent, I trust thou wilt not refuse them.’’ 


He promised that he would accept them. So Zahir Diwin returned home, but he did not 
forget the Rani Surail. 


To the Rani Achhal, who had received the two grains of barley from Guri Gérakhnith, 
two sons were born at the same time — Surjan and Arjun. They were of the same age as 
Zahir Diwan. Now when the Raja of Bindi sent his Brahman and barber to perform the 
betrothal rite between his daughier and Zahir Diwin the brothors forbade the rite, as there 
was an old grudge between their family and that of the Raja of Bindi. But before they left 
the Rant Surail had strictly warned the Brahman and barber that they should on no pretence 
betroth her to any bat Zahir Diwin. So they went to the Réja Amar Sinh, who treated 
them with great kindness and asked the cazse of their coming. They said that they had come 
to betroth his grandson to the danghier of the Raja of Bindi. On hearing this Amar Sinh 
put his hands to his ears!2 and said : — 


“Treoret that I cannot betroth my grandson to the Bindi Rini, because I have an here- 
ditary enmity with her father.” 


The Brdhman aud the barber left the place atonce and on the way they met Zahir Diwan. 
When they told him the result of their mission he said : — 


“Yam the grandson of Amar Sith it is true; but what havelI to do with that old dotard P 
Give the signs ef betrothal to me.” 


The Brahman hesitated, but the barber spake out:—‘‘O Kanwar Sahib! betrothal is not 
performed in this fashion.” 


At this Zahir Diwan smote the barber en the back With his whip and he rolled on the 
ground. 


The Brihman then said: — ‘‘ Mahéraj! The barber was not altogether wrong. At the 
least some of your kinsfolk are needed for the betrothal.” 


Then Zahir Diwam invoked the saint Gérakhnith, and, as he prayed, the seat of the Gurfi 
was shaken, and he at once started with a troop of his followers and reached the place. 


But the Brahman spake : — “* Sidhus are not recognised as due witnesses of the rite of 
betrothal,” 


So Zihir Diwin invoked the aid of Mahadéva and Indra and they at once appeared, and 
there, even in the jungle, the rite of betrothal was duly accomplished. Gérakhnath gave 
to the Brahman and the barber his consecrated ashes,and Zihir Diwan informed them that 
his marriage procession would siart on the ninth of the dark fortnight of Bhadén. The 
Brahman and the barber then started and the gods returned to their heaven. 


When the Brahman and the barber reached Bindt they opened the parcel of consecrated 
ashes which Gérakhnith had given them, and found that the ashes had been turned into gems. 
When the Raja of Bindi heard that the betrothal had been performed he was wroth and beat 
the Brahman and the barber almost to death. Hearing their cries, the Rant Surail came into 
the Court, and seizing her father by the hand said: — 


“Father, it is a deadly sin to killa Brahman. Do not kill him. What has been done 
eannot be undone even by Paraméswar himself.” 


The Raja came to his senses and the Réni Surail took the Brihman into her private 
apartments and loaded him with presents, Next day the Brihman and the barber explained 
to the Raja all that had happened in the jungle, and informed him that the marriage procession 
would arrive on the ninth night of the dark fortnight of Bhadéi. The Raja hearing this was 
filled with anxiety, reflecting what arrangements he conld make in the rainy season. But his 
ministers comforted him by saying that where wealth abounded all was possible. 


12 A sign of dissent or disagreement. 
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Meanwhile Zahir Diwan took ali the articles he had received at the time of betrothal 
and gave them to his mother, the Rani Bachhal, and informed her of the date of the wedding. 
The Rini in her turn went to her father-in-law, the Rija Amar Sinh, and informed him of all she 
had heard from her son, and laid the presents of betrothal before him, 





He answered : — *‘I cannot perform this marriage at this time. I will not go to the 
house and therefore I rejected the betrothal.” 


Hearing this the Rani Bachhal wept and returned to her own apartments. She then 
called Nara Sinha Panré and sent him to tell her father to attend the wedding. He went 
to Sirs Patan and placed the invitation, which consisted of a letter, gold coins, a cocoanut, red 
powder, holy rice and sweetmeats before the Raja Kanwar Pal, and to him the Pinré said :— 

‘‘The marriage of your grandson will take place on such and sucha day. Your daughter 
has sent me to inform you that her father-in-law has refused to take any part in the ceremony. 
Mverything then depends on your generosity. So you must go and get the marriage of your 
gravdson duly performed.” 

Kanwar Pil replied : — “I will send all that is needful, but I will not take part in the 
procession.” 

Then Nara Sinha Panré returned to the Rani Baichhal and said: — ‘‘No one agrees to take 
part in the marriage. Your father has also refused to join the procession. Now except your- 
self there is none to help your son.” 

The Rint Bachhal then began to weep and said : — “ Alas for my dear husband! Had he 
been here he would have arranged everything, and 1 should have been spared the trouble 
which has now fallen upon me.” 

Then Zahir Diwan answered and spake: —‘‘ Mother! Why dost thon weep? If the 
Guré Gérakhnath is still alive I shall hring my bride not alone without disgrace, but with all 
due honour.” 

He then went out of the city and was absorbed in reflection on his Gurii, and on 
this the seat of the Guri Gérakhnath was shaken. 


And he said to his disciple Kant Pawa: — “ Let us go and complete the marriage of thy 
brother Zabir Diwan.”’ 

Then Gurdi Gérakhnith came with fourteen hundred disciples to Bagari. Zahir Diwan 
went out to receive them and told Gérakhnath all that had occurred. 

Gurt Gébrakhnath said :—*‘Be not troubled in your mind. I will make all the arrange- 
ments.”” 

Then he took a pinch of ashes from his bag and rubbed it, and lo! all the articles 
and supplies required for the marriage — food and clothes and jewelry and equipage such 
as the eye of man had never seen, —- were prepared. Also Gérakhnith mvited the Raja Indra, 
who came with all his sons. With him came Parvati and Raja Vasuki. 

Whenthe procession was arranged Gérakhnath said to the Rini Bachhal : — “‘ My daughter ! 
It is now thy part to decorate thy son with clothes and jewels, as it is time for us to start for 
the house of his father-in-law.” 

Then for the bathing of the bridegroom there came a golden pitcher from Indrasan, 
the home of the fairies. The youth was bathed and dressed with all magnificence. And 
the Raja Vasuki with his own hands invested him with the marriage robes, and the 
wedding crown was placed upon his head. Then came all the fairies of the court of Raju 
Indral? and danced before him. The heavenly musicians began to play, and when Raja Amar 
Siah saw these divine arrangements he was smitten with shame. and he, too, came and joined 
in the marriage, and Raji Kanwar Pal also arrived with all his equipage. So the marriage 
procession started and in a few days reached Bindi. 


13 See Introductston to Popular Religion and Folilore, p. 38. 
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Now near the city of Bindi there wasa lake, which was swollen by the rains of Autumn, and: 
they were considering how the procession was to cross it, when Hanuman arrived and said 
that he would lie down over it and all could cross on him. 


But Rija Vasuki said: —‘* Why should you take all this trouble? I will prepare a 
bridge at once.” 


So saying he called all his mighty snakes and, twining them together, made a bridge 
across the water. The people of Bindi came out to see tlie procession, and those who were 
envious of Zihir Diwan said that none but Sadhus were in his party. When he heard this 
the Raja of Bindi was wroth and he paid no respect to the procession. Thon Zahir Diwan 
ordered the Rija Vasuki to surround the city aud lo! an army of snakeg appeared and 
surrounded the walls and every house in the city of Bindi. They were ordered to hurt no 
oue, but the people of the city were sore afraid. They all raised cries of icrror. Then the 
Raja of Bandi with all his ministers and priests went io Zihir Diwin and fell at his fect. 
On this Zihir Diwan made a sign to Raja Vasuki to recall his snakes and they forthwith 
disappeared. On this the fears of the people ceased. 


The wedding guests were invited to the marriage feast. With the gnests eame 
Sukra and Sanischara,™ and the Raja took them to his palace and ordered food to be Served. 
The servers of the dishes could not satisfy their hunger with the cooked provisions, all of which 
they consumed. Then they said :—‘*Take us to the store-rooms,”’ and there they devonred all 
the supplies collected for the wedding. Nay they even ate the earth of the place two fingers 
deep. Hven then they cried for more and the Rija of Bandi was smitten with shame because 
he could provide no more. 


Then he came and fell before Zahir Diwan and said : — “ Pardon me, my Lord! I can no 
longer vie with thee.” 


So Gérakhn&th gave the Raja a pinch of his ashes and told him to place it in his 
store-rooms and lo! they were again filled with all manner of commodities. So the wedding 
guests were fed and none lacked aught. 


The wedding party stayed there many days and the Raja of Bindi gave Zihir Diwan ag 
dowry many valuables aud costly jewels. So they returned home and came to Bagari. 


One day, after the marriage was over, Zahir Diwin went into the jungle to hant and for the 
same purpose Sarjan and Arjun also came there. Zihir DiwAn and the two brothers shot at the 
same deer. The animal fell on the ground. 


Zihir Diwén took possession of the game, but the brothers said : — “It is we who have 
shot the deer.” 


But Zahir Diwan would not give them even a share of the deer. 


Then they said : —“ We will take half of the kingdom because your mother and ours are 
sisters, and your wife we shall also seize, because it was to us that her father sent the signs 
of betrothal. You are a mere usurper.’”” 


When he heard these threats Zahir Diwin grew wroth, and it came into his mind io get rid 
of the brothers once for all. But they fled from before him and went and laid a complaint 
against him before the king of Dehli. When he heard their charge Prithivi Raja attacked 
4ihir Diwan with a mighty army. The catile of Zahir Diwin were returning from the 
jungle aud Prithivi Raja ordered his men to seize them. They did so and the cowherds 
came to Zihir Diwan and told him what had happened. 


When she heard of these events the Rant Bachhal hastened to Zahir Diwan and entreated 
him not to face the enemy. But he was filled with wrath. At once he bathed and saddled 
his horse and put on his arms and armour. 
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Then he rose up and he said to his horse: —‘* Thon gray one! This is not the day to 
turn thy back on the foe.” 
The Rant Bichhal roshed on the battlements and cried: —‘‘My Ziihir is going alone to 


fuce the enemy !” 


Then many a brave warrior hastened to help him, but he turned them all back save Nara 
Sinha Panré and Patiyé Chamir. When he saw them behind him, Zihir Diwan said: — 

«¢Hiven you I cannot take with me till I test your prowess. J will fix my spear in the 
ground and he that can take it out may follow me.” 

Both of them succeeded in takimg out the spear and they followed their master. Asa 
lion in a pack of jackals, so they fell npon the foe. WNara Sinha Panyé and Patiya Chamar 
killed many of the enemy, but at last they fell. Then Zihir Diwén commenced to cut 
down the enemy and at last they took to flight. Zahir Diwan transfixed Surjan with an 
arrow and he died, on which Arjun began to cry like a child. Him, too, Zahir Diwan 
killed. Then he pursued lrithivi Rija and seized him by the scalp-lock. He turned hig 
saddle round and tied him on his horse with his face towards the tail, and so he dismissed 
him with contempt. Then he cut off the heads of the twin brethren and tied them in his 
hundkerchief and took their gem necklaces. Thus he returned in triumph. 

When he arrived, the Rani B&achhal his mother appeared with a golden dish, on which 
was a lamp with four wicks and moving it over his head! asked the result of the firht. 

Zahir Diwin answered :—*‘ The twin brethren have won and I am worsted,’”’ 

Again the Rinf said: — “ Tell me the plain truth.” 

He replied : —‘‘ No battle was fought and still the quarrel was decided.” 

On this he took out the necklaces of gems and shewed them to her. Her heart beean 
to beat. Next he opened the handkerchief and shewed her the severed heads. She thvaa dhe 
golden dish on the ground, and he said: — 

‘‘ Mother, now reccgnise which is the head of Sarjan and which that of Arjun.” 

She recognised the heads and said : — “Dost thou shew thy pride by killing thy brethren 
Dost thou not feel ashamed and disgraced ?” 

When he heard these words, Zihix Diwan turned his back upon his mother and went into- 
the jungle. 

Then came the month of SAwan, when newly married brides put on gorgeous apparel and 
swing beneath the trees. But the Rani Surail, wife of Zahir Diwin, did naught but weep and 
lament, being separated from her beloved. Then Zihir Diwan said to his horse Nila: — 

Let us go and see thy brother’s wife, who is weeping for thy brother.” 

He came to the gate at night and called to the guards: — ‘Open.’’ 

The guard replied: ‘‘ Who art thou — a thief or a demon P” 

He answered : — “Open the door. I am the house-master.” 

The guard replied :— “I will not open the door at night.” 

‘One day,” answered. Zihir Diwan, ‘I will cut thy flesh from off thy bones.” 

And so he returned to the forest. 

At this time the Bani Surail saw in a dream that her husband had arrived, and that her 
watchman would not open the door. In the morning she told him her dream and the waitch- 
man wept:— 

‘‘ How could I know that he would come ? A man came at night and I dared not open the 
door. Alas for me!” 

On this the Rant wept and next night she sat close to the door, and at the same hour 
ber husband came as before and called to the guard. 


15 For the wave rite, see op, cit, p. 199. 
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The Rant cried :— “ Who art thou that comest in the dead of night ?” 
Zahir Diwan answered: — ‘‘I am the house-master.” 
She said: — “If you are the house-master come in by making your horse jump over the roof.” 


Hearing these words he spurred his horse and jumped over the roof, and alighted in the 
courtyard. The maid-servant tied up the horse and gave food to her master. The Rani Surail 
fell at his feet and wept, and brought water to bathe him. Then they began to play at dice. 
When the night was far spent Zahir went away, promising to return soon. 


In this way for some time he used to visit his Rant by night.16 The Rani used to sleep by 
day, and at night she decorated herself to receive him. Then the news spread in the city that 
-gome one used to visit the Rint Surail by night, So the Rini Bichhal went to the Rant Surail; 
and found her daughter-in-law in child. 


She said: —‘‘ Why hast thou committed so great a wrong to my son ?” 

She answered: — “I have done no wrong. My husband is alive.” 

But the Kant Bichhal would not believe her. Then the Ranf Surail said :— 

‘Why do you not believe me? Your son is alive and he visits me every night.” 

The Rani Bachhal prayed : —‘‘ Let me see him once.”’ 

She answered :— ‘‘ Come here at night and you shall see him,” 

So the Rani Bachhal came by night to the house of the Rint Surail and saw her son; bat 
when his eye fell upon his mother he veiled his face and mounting his horse departed.!’? His 
mother and wife followed him crying— 


“Why art thou leaving us?” 


But he turned a deaf ear to their voice. The Rani Surail, however, soon overtook him and 
seized the rein of his horse. Zahir Diwdn then thought of his Gurti Géraknath and 
descended below the earth. The wretched women returned home and lamented him bitterly. 


Now the place where Zahir Diw4n descended below the earthis at a distance of 
nine k6s from Nutr and twenty-seven kés from Hissfr, And many pilgrims visit the 
place where his tomb is erected. Itis known as Zahir Diwan ké nén& ka ujaraé khéra — 
The deserted mound of the grandfather of Zahir Diwan. There multitudes of men 
assemble in the month of Bhddon. Besides this,in many villages, are platforms raised in his 
honour. 


Note. 


This is a very complete and interesting legend of the life of Zahir Diwan and shews ali 
through a good deal of fine, natural, chivalrous feeling. The high position women take in it is 
noticeable. It runs on different lines from that given by Major Temple in Legends of the 
Panjdé, Vol. I. p. 121, ff. TI have given a short account of Guga and quoted some of the litera- 
tare on the subject in my Introduction to Popular Religion and Folklore, p. 183 sq. [In Vol. 
III. p. 261 ff. of the Legends I give a long version of the Gigi story, which rons much on the 
lines of Mr. Crooke’s valuable version. I also recognize many bits of stories in the above 
legend, which are often fastened on to other heroes. #.g., Vasuki is connected with 
Ghazi Salar in the Legends, Vol. I. p. 117 f€., and the doings of the serpents at Bindi may be 
compared with their doings at Safid6n in connection with the modern version of the story of 
Parikshit and Janaméjaya (Legends, Vol. I. p. 418 ff.) The conversation of Giga with Surail 
is comparable with that between Raja Rasald and various women he is mixed up with 
(Legends, Vol. I. p. 50 ff., 209 if., etc.. vide index). In the Legends, Vol. I. p. 166 #f., I give 
another version of the story of Gigi and the Brahmant. — Ep.] 


16 On this custom of a husband visiting the bride by stealth, see Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation (p. 81 sq.) 
es Apparently some breach of a primitive marriage taboo, as in the cage of Urvast: see Lang, Custom and Myth, 
pr. 64 aq. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., L.C.8, 
(Continued from p. 32.) 
(c) Metals. 





HE class of articles, which, next to fire and water, have special power over spirits, are metals. 
Among the metals which have power over spirits, copper, lead and gold, are 
noticed, but the most important is iron.1%2 Tn all cases of seizures and swooning iron is uf 
great value, either applied hot, or as a lancet to let blood. This seems to be the base of the almost 
universal belief that iron has great poweroverspirits. So the Vaishnavas stamp their bodies with 
red-hot iron seals, and when the body of a preguant woman is carried out of a Hindu house. a 
nail or a horse-shoe is driven into the threshold to bar the spirit from coming back. Among the 
Prabhiis of Bombay, after the birth of a child, an iron bar is thrust across the door of the lying- 
in room, and a pen-knife is placed under the mother’s bed to ward off evil spirits. The firs: 
thing a Bombay Prabhi looks at after wakiug is a gold ring.) The Kunbis of Kélabé put an 
iron hook, or poker, under the cot of a lying-in woman to keep off evil spirits.2 The belie? 
that spirits are afraid of iron is so strong among the Kadlis, Vadvals and other lower classes ¢7 
Thana, that whenever they go at night to their tields or gardens they keep with them a stick 
with loose iron rings to frighten evil spirits.3 Among the Vadvals, or gardeners of Thana, an irun 
bar 1s laid across the threshold of the lying-in room, in order that the evil spirits may not come 
inside. When a Hindu child is taken io visit a relation, copper or silver coin is put into iss 
hand at the time of leave-taking.2 During a thunder-storm Kénkani Marithis throw thei 
axes and sickles out of doors to scare the lightning. Among the Bombay Pirsis, women in 
child-bed are made to lie on an iron bed-stead for forty days, and the dead are carried on an 
iron bier.” The Parsi women in their monthly sickness are fed from an iron dish. In Gujarat 
Matia Kunbt women, for a fortnight after a birth, never go out without carrying a knife or a 
sickle. The Bhats of Gujariit set a dagger near the new-born child on the fifth evening when 
the chhuté spirit is believed to come. A dagger and a sword are laid in the Bhatia woman's lying- 
inroom. Among Gujarit Srivaks the bridegroom carries, for fourteen days before the wedding, 
asword,? In Kathiawir gold and curds are put into the dying Rajpit’s mouth.!0 In Gujarat 
the Musalmin bridegroom carries a poignard and the Musalmiin bride a knifet! The Dekhan 
Rimdsis, after a birth, sel up in the lying-in room a needle or an arrow in a millet stalk, and 
at their weddings the bridegroom holds a dagger in one hand and afriend holds a sword ove: 
his head.12 The Kunbis of Poona on the Dasahra day worship iron tools, and they use hou 
iron as a cure in certain complaints.\4 The Pardési Bhidbhujis of Poona tie a piece of iron, 
about the size ofa shilling, to the boy’s and the girl’s wrists at the time of marriage.® The Telugu 
Nhavis of Poona lay the new-born child by its mother, and at the head of the bed set a dagger, 
a lemon, anda cane.J6 Among the Nasik Malis if a woman dies in child-bed, as the body leaves 
the house, a horse-shoe is driven into the threshold, and while carrying the bier ralé grain is 
strewn on the ground that the spirit may not come back.!” Inthe possession of the Maharaji 
of Kélhipur is a gold mohar, and when a woman isin labour, water is poured over the muhar and 
given her to drink.1® The Kélhipur Liig&yats, on the way tothe burial-ground, at intervais 


1002 The Pirsis in some cases purified a man from a lead ladle (Vendiddd, Vol. IV. pp. 410-42). Barton (i6--, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 435) says gold 18 an antidote to spimts, and gold rings are worn to Keep spirits away. 
Of the axe of copper coins and of bells examples are given below. 

10% Mr. K. Raghunath’s Pdtdéné Prabhiées, p. 45. 1 From MS, Notes. 2 Bombay Gazetiéer, Vol. KI. p. 5b. 


3 Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi. 4 Op. eit., loc. cit. 5 Information from Mr. Govindrao Pandit. 
© Information from the peon B&ébaji. 7 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 279. 

8 Vendiddd Fargard, Vol. XVI.; Bleek’s Khordah -lvesta, p. 121. 9 Information from Mr. Bhimbhii. 

10 Information from Colonel Barton. 21 Information from Mr. Fazal. 

12 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIIL. p. 419, 13 Op. cit. Vol, XVII. p. 294. 

4 Trans. By. Lit. Soc. Vol. IT. p. 247. 115 Op. cté. Vol. IIL p. 321. 


16 Op. cit. Vol, OL p. 381. 17 From MS. Notes. 38 Information from Mr, Barve, 
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scatter betel leaves and copper coins. Among the Dharwiy Liigiyats, before the body is 
buried, twenty-one small pieces of copper with some religious words written on them 
are laid on the body? That the origin of iron as @ spirit scarer lies in its value in 
cases of actual cautery finds support in the practice prevalent among the Dharwiir 
Masilars of branding new-born children with a red-hot needle in the form of a cross,2! 
Among the Madhav Brahmans of Dhirwiz, when a woman suffersmuch during child-birth, old 
gold coins are washed, and the water is given her to drink.22 The Bijapur Radis lay copper 
coins on the spot where the funeral pyre is built.23 The Beni-Isri'ils of Western India lay « 
knife under a babe’s pillow to keep off spirits.4 The Gonds havea god called Chuda Pen in 
the form of an iron bracelet.2® At Gond marriages copper coins are waved round the 
bridegroom’s hend and coins are worshipped by the Gaiti Gonds.* The Orions lay a coin in 
the mouth of the dead,2’ originally to keep the spirit from leaving the body.28 The Greeks 
and Romans continued the practise, explaining it by saying the coin was to pay Charon.” 
In Bengal, when the father sees the new-born child for the first time he puts money in its hands. 
The arrow heads and other iron weapons, found in rudestone tombs in the Nilgiris, seem placed 
there with the object of keeping off evil spirits, not for the use of the dead.34 


The Cannii, an ancientnation of Lesser Asia, at certain seasons metin armour and beat the air 
with lances and went to the boundary to drive away foreign spirits.°2 When an Arab sees a 
whirlwind he says :— “‘ Hadid, hadid, yd mash um,’’ — that is, ‘‘Iron, iron, oh thou vile one!’ 


Among the Burmans, if a woman gives birth toa still-born child, a piece of iron is placed in 
the cloth in which the body is wrapped, and at the buriala member of thefamily says:— ‘‘ Never 
return to thy mother’s womb till this metal becomes soft as down.’’84 The ascetics or hermits in 
Burma carry an iron staff hung with rings.45 The Burmans put pellets of gold under the skin to 
be wound-proof26 The Siam king’s sword is dipped into holy water, and the water is drunk by 
the king at the time of coronation.” The Chinese authorities objected tothe Shanghai-W oosung 
Railway because it would disturb the spirits of the earth and the air, and so lower the value 
of property.22 When a Chinese child is sick, it is carried along the street by the mother, who 
drops coins at every ten paces, or, if the child is very bad, its body is rabhed with the coins and 
they are thrown into the street.89 In China, when a person is sick of a devil-sent epidemic, a 
sword, if possible a sword which has cut off a criminal’s head, is hung over his bed,*° and coins, 


generally pierced coins, are worn as charms.*! A sword is a sacred emblem in Japan kept in 
the temple of Atsnta.* 


In North-West Africa Musalmiin women, when pregnant, often sit on an old iron gun to be 
relieved of dangers of child-birth8 


A queen in Sonth Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, had a number of iron rings on her ankles 
with little bits of sheet iron fixed to them.44 In North Africa, the fire doctor generally keeps 








19 From M8, Notes. 2 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII, p. 115. 21 Op. cit Vol. XXII. p. 211. 
22 Op. cit. Vol. KXII. p. 74. 23 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p, 155. 2% Op. cit. Vol. X VILL p. 526. 
26 Hislop’s Abor. ginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. ITI. 26 Op. cit. p. 18. 


2 Op. cit. p. 22, 2% Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 261. 

29 The great god of the Central Province Gaiti Gonds is a pice ina hollow piece of bamboo. <A space. a foot 
scuare, is cleared at tle foot of some holy tree, the pice is brought in its bamboo case, taken out and laid on the 
ground. Heaps of mee, a heap for each deity they worship, are arranged round the pice: chickens and goats (formerly 
cows were offered) arn fed on the rice, killed, and their blood sprinkled between the pice and the rice. On the 
blood hquor is poured, The pice is then put in the case (Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 22). 

3 Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol IDL. p.156. 3! Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. I.+p. 161. 

32 Herod. I. in Hume, Vol. IL, p. 399. 33 From MS. Notes, 3* Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 8. 

3 Op. cit. Vol. LT. p. 169. 86 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I. p. 94. [And of silver. — Ep.} 

s Jones’ Crows, p. 436. [This belongs apparently to the section on Water. — Ep. | 

33 Captain H. O. Selby, R. E. 89 Gray’s China, Vol. II. p. 80. 40 Op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 31. 

41 Jour, Ethno. svc. Vol. I, p. 89. #2 Reed’s Japan, Vol, II. p. 269. 

43 Hay's Western Barbary, p. 117. #£ Dr, Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p. 278. 
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with him a small charcoal fire, a pair of bellows and some iron rods. When a patient thinks 
himself bewitched, the doctor makes him lie down, pulls aside the clothes from his back, and, 
making his rod of iron red-hot, draws it with a hissing sound across the back and loins of the sick 
person in the name of God.** Actual cautery with a red hot iron is a favourite remedy with the 
Moors.46 In Madagascar the chief post of the house has a silver chain fastened to it.* 


So great is the power of iron over spirits, that the guardian spirit in fire must notbe 
touched with a sword or iron. So the Tartars would not (1246) touch fire with a knife. 
Pythagoras (B.C. 600) said that fire should not be stirred with a sword.48 The same belief 
occurs in North-East Asia and North America. In Russia to break faggots with a poker might 
cause an ancestor to fall into bell, — that is, might drive away the guardian ancestral spirit 
from his hearth-home.*® A similar reason may explain why the Romans would not cut 
certain plants with a knife, and why religious monuments were long made of undressed stone. 
The Romans believed that if an iron spike was driven in the ground, where a person was 
attacked by the falling sickness, he would never be again seized.°0 The Romans kept a 
javelin in a lying-in room to give the mother easy lelivery,°! and drove large coffin nail» 
in the side-posts of doors to drive off spirits.52 Any one finding a cast horse-shoe in the road. 
and laying it up, will be cured of the yor, or hiccup, by thinking of the place where the 
shoe was put.53 In the Roman tombs opened at Mayeuce, in womens coffins, bracelets, rings. 
needles and censors for burning incense were found.®# 


The Danish women, before putting a child in a cradle, to prevent evil spirits from hurting 
the child, fusten garlic, salt and steel to the cradle. In Sweden a knife, or other steel 
implement, is laid in the cradle of an unbaptized child to keep off spirits. Batbers throw steel 
into the water, and say:—‘‘Neck, Neck, steel in strand, thy father was a steel-thief, thr 
mother a needle-thief, so far shalt thou be hence as this cry is heard.’’5®> The young German 
warriors (A- 1. 100) wore an iron chain,®? and the British mothers gave their children their 
frst food off the father’s sword. The Germans used to lay three knives for the Three 
Mothers,® probably at first to drive them away, though they afterwards seem to have laid 
offerings on the blades. 


In 1691, in the Scotch Highlands, cold iron was putin a lying-in woman's bed to 
keep off the fairies, the reason being that, as iron nines lay near to hell, iron had an 
unpleasant savour to those fascinating creatures. In Suffolk (1780) it was believed that 
an old horse-shoe buried under the threshold of a 1 ‘tch kept her in at night.t That 
no elf or nightmare shonid ride on a woman in chih ped, and that an infant may not be 
carried away by an owl, a knife should be kept cu che couch. In early England the 
fiend-sick patient had to drink out of a church bell.“ Middle-Age Hurope believed that 
spirits could be hurt by swords and lances. The belief that a horse-shoe keeps off spirits, is 





45 Rohlf’s Morocco, p. 82. Of. ante, p. 20. 46 Op. cté, p. SI. #7 Sibree’s Madagascar, p. 287. 
«8 Harly History of Man, p. 277. Compare (Macgregor’s Sikhs, Vol. I. p. 91) when the Sikh leader Guru 


Govind (1680) was forced to eat beef he first turned over the flesh with a knife. The sense seems to be that the 
iron drove out the divine cow-spirit. What Gdyind ate was therefore no longer cow’s flesh, 


43 Op. cit. p. 277. 50 Phny’s Natural History, Book sxviil. Chap. 6. 
51 Op. cit. Book xxviii. Chap. 4, 52 Op. cif. Book xxxiv. Chap. 15. 
88 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii, Chap. 20. In some Rowan British tombs large nails have been found 


(Wright's Celt, Romin and Saxon, pp. 302, 304, 306, 810), Porhaps the object, as among the Cheremuss Indiunas, wa- 
to secure the body in the coffin (Tylor’s Primitwe Culture, Vol. I. p. 29). 


5t Bombay Gazette, 5th February, 1884. 55 Brand’: Popular Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 73. 
58 Henderson’s Fols-Lore (2nd Edition), p. 281. 57 Tacitus Cermania, Chap. p. 31. 

8 Tacitus’ Ozford Trans. Vol. IL p. 356. & Wright's Celt, Roman and Saxon, pp. 283-287. 
8 Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 164. 61 Moore’s Oriental Fragments, p. 403. 

62 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 250. 63 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol II, p. 140, 


8 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 738. 
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common in Hngland and Scotland. A horse-shoe keeps off jg and ee to 
the couplet: —‘* Straw laid across her path, the witch retards. The horse-shoe nai ; : ai a iba 
hold gnards.’66 In England (about 1612) it was considered lucky for a man to a _ : 
iron,” In North-West Scotland, gold and silver cured the effects of the evil eye. in England, 
it is bad luck to make a present of a knife, and in North England, er a nominal price is given, 
no one should take a preseut of a knife, fora “knife severs love. - Pius are used in ae 
in many cures. To cure warts prick them with a pin and drive the pin into an ash aaa i 
England, a child afflicted with an eruption is cured by being Bupeee with a half shea ia 
aud in Dumfrieshire the Locherby penny cures cow-maduess.”2 In Northumberland pins are 
thrown into the wishing wellat Wooler.”8 On New Year’s Hve you should have money im es 
pocket,’4 and it is unlucky to have no money in your pocket when yon first hear the cuckoo,” 


The belief that spirits fear iron and a ring is perhaps the origin of the sacredness of 
thekey. In Iinglandakey wasused in divination. A key is heated and laid ou the back to cure 
lumbago, and is put down the back of the neck 10 stop bleeding at thenose. With the house-key 
aud a frying pan fiends are scared and bees tempted toalight 7” After a death the hive is tapped 
thrice with a door key.7? In some parts of Scotland, when a bride and brideyroom puter ther 
home, each carries a key — the husband a door key and the woman a bunch of keys.79 


In Wiltshire (1874) a lubourer’s wife asked a clergyman for a sacrament shilling to tie round 
her child’s neck to cure fits.2 A “‘heart-grown,” — that is, a fairy-witched, child in Kugland is 
laid naked on the blacksmith’s anvil. The blacksmith lifts his hammer as if to strike hot iron, 
but brings it down gently. Three taps of the hammer cure the child.8! 


Urine, -— The next most important power over Spirits is urine. Urine is a widely 
used medicine.S2 From the ammonia it contains, urine is useful in two Ways: in recoverinyr 
from swooning, fainting, nervous and other seizures, and in staunching bleeding. Both of these 
properties shew power over spirits. In restoring consciousness the power over the oppressiny 
evil spirit is evident, and in staunching blood urine drives away & spirit, In accordance with 
the early belief that wounds bleed because they are sucked by spirits®3 The use of cow’s 
urine, as a purifier, is common among all higher class Hindus. It is the regular means ot 
getting rid of the ceremonial impurity which a birth or a death in a family causes,% and it 
ought to be taken on certain festivals and highdays. The importance of cow’s and bull’s urine, 
as a purifier among the Hindus and still more among the Persians, seems to shew that cow 





8 In London, in 16938, most West-End houses had a horse-shoe nailed in the threshold, because it laid evil 
spirits, The practice was universal in Wales in 1812 (Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, p. 423). Horse-shoos were 
formerly (1600) cut in the doors of British Christians, and they were fixed in boats and ships to guard them 
against storms (op. cif. p. 424). Nelson had a horse-shoe nailed to the Vactory’s mast (Dyer’s Fotk-Lore, p. 118). 
The enda of the horse-shoe ought to be turned up. Oompare Reginald Scott on the cure by sympathy, — that is, 
treating the weapon, not the wound. If they stroke the sword up, the party feels no pain: if they draw the fingers 
down, the pain is intolerable. See Note 2, Reginald, in Scott's Lay. 


6 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p, 112, 87 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. IIL. p, 251. 

6 Matchell’s Highland Superstitions, p. 87. 6 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 118, 70 Op. cit. p. 189, 
7 Op. cit. p. 167. 72 Op. cit. pp. 163, 164, 73 Op. cit. p. 230, 
7& Op. cit. p, 72. % Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 57. 76 Honderson’s Fotk-Lore, p. 288. 
77 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 124. 78 Op. cit. p. 128. 79 Henderson’s Fotk-Lore, p. 33. 


© Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 146, 61 Henderson’s Fotk-Lore, p. 187, 

%2 In the Kénokan, near Bombay, no medicine is so largely used in child- diseases as is the urine of the cow 
(Information from Mr, P. B. Josh), Aecording to Pandit Narsinha (Nighanturéj, pp. 174, 175} vine kinds of urine 
are cousidered medicinal by Hindu physicians — ihe nrine of & Man, & cow, a she-buffaloe, a horse, an 2u8, 2 She-goat, 
au ewe, an elephant anda camel. Human urine destroys worms and removes phlegm, wind, insanity and poison 
{Infomnation from My. Nirféyan V. Purandharé), That urine stops bleeding, explains the Marathi test of a 
disobliging man: “ To héplya karangli var mutnir thi” + He will not even make water ona cut finger. For the 
many healing properties of urine in Roman Folk Medicine compare Phny’s Natural H vstory, Book xxvii. Chap. 6. 

88 ‘Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 126. 

%t The idea of the ceremonial impurity which attaches to birth, monthly sickness, and death, seems to have 


ita root in the fact that those are the three times in hfe when the chances of spirit-possession are greatest. The 
point '5 noticed under “ spirit times,’ 
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and bull worship are greatly due to the healing value of their urine. Human urine is also 
believed to have a great power over spirits. 








Among Ratniégiri Marfithis human urine is used to cure cough and snake-bite.% Among 
lower class Muhammadans, Hindus and Portuguese in Gujarat and Bombay, people, 
when they have had a bad fall, or when they are severely beaten, drink their own urine. 
They say that it has the same intoxicating and reviving power as brandy.86 In Sind 
and other parts of India, to bathe it with urine is a common cure for a bleeding wound. 
Inthe Hast Dekhan, the exorcist keeps urine in a bottle and threatens to make the spirit 
drink it, if he does not tell who he is. The filthy food which spirits eat shews that it 
is not its nastiness which makes the spirit fear urine. A Hindu in a haunted place will 
make water in a circle and sit secure in the middle: or, if he must move on, he will make 
water on his left foot, and the spirits will fly.®7 


Among the Persians and the Pirsis the use of urine is still commoner, because their 
fear of spirits is greater. After the thread-prayer the Parsi every morning should drink 
and wash his hands in cow’s urine. It is a sin to wash the hands in water til they 
have been washed in urine.8* That the urine of an ox or of a bullis equally cleansing as the 
urine of a cow,’ supports the view that the cow was worshipped, rather because of 
the value of its urine, than because of the value of its milk. So also the fifth most 
acceptable place in the (Pirsi) universe is where cattle and beasts of burden leave their 
urine..° Among Pirsis defiled garments are washed in cow’s urine.®! Corpse-bearers should 
wash their bodies and hair with urme.®2 Any one who touches a dead body should wash 
his hands in cow’s urine, and the spirit of corruption will be driven out.9? In some cases it 
is enough to sprinkle the clothes with urine, but a woman who gives birth to a dead 
child must drink cow’s urine and ashes, and wash her body with urine.®4 Besides, in their 
religious services, urine is commonly used and highly valued as a medicine by Parsis. 


Urine was greatly valued as a medicine by the Romans. Pliny®® notices asp’s urine as 
a cure for the drowsiness which follows an asp sting. He mentions the urine of camels, apes, 
wild boars, asses, and horses as curing many diseases.°® The examples are valuable as 
shewing one of the grounds on which these animals were worshipped. A boy’s urine cured 
fever,°? a man’s urine cured gout,9* and whoever dropped his urine on his foot in the early 
morning, was safe from any charm.®® The use of urine is seldom recorded in books of travels 
orofcustoms This is probably from an idea that the habit has no special meaning or interest, 
rather than that it has not been noticed.100 Hven where no reference has been made to the use 
of urine, cases are recorded of the tails of cattle being used to sprinkle holy water! This 
suggests that the yak or Tibet ox tails, which were so commonly borne close to Hindu kings 
and which appear in old Buddhist and other sculptures and paintings, were valued as spirit- 
scarers rather than as fly-whisks. 





85 Information from the peon Babiji. 86 Information from Mr. Fazal Lutfualla. 

87 Compare Pliny (Nutural History, Book xxviii, Chap. VI). He who every morning droppeth his own urine 
on his fect shall be secure from evory charm and poison. 

88 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 166. 

89 Vendidid Fargard, Vol. XIX. pp. 70-75 ; Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, Vol. I. p. 140. 


2° Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, Vol. I. p. 21. Bt On. cit. Vol. L. p. 58. 22 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 70. 
93 Bleek’s Avesta, Vendidad, p. 84. % Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, pp. 45, 48, 64. 

% Pliny’s Naiural History, Book xxix. Chap. 4. % Op. cit. Book xxviii. Chaps, 8, 11, 12, 17, 19. 

97 Op. cit. Book xxviri. Chap. 11, 9 Op. cit. Bock xxviii, Chap. 6. 

99 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxvii. Chap. 6. This seems to explain why the fascinus was hung round 


children’s necks and under warrior’s triumphal cars (op. cit. Book xxviii. Chap. 4). The Hindus have the same 
belief that spirits fear the private parts of a man. 

100 Tylor’s (Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 433) reference to the Hottontets smearing mother and child with 
urine in their unclean way seems a casein point. It is doubtful whether he intentionally left out other references, 
as he mentions the Parsi practice in detail (op. crf. Vol. II. p. 438). 

1 Tylor’s Primttove Culture, Vol. ID. p. 588. 
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Bombay Hindus use cow’s urine as a medicine as well as a purifier. Inthe Konkan, 
cow’s urine is considered a specific for worms, from which young children are apt to 
suffer. The Brahmans and Prabhis of Bombay, on the eleventh day after a death, become 
purified by drinking cow’s urine. The Brihmags in Bombay, after a cluld is born, keep cow’s 
urine, with nim leaves floating in it, at the entrance of the lying-in room, and no one is allowed 
to enter the room without first sprinkling the urine on his feet with the nim leaves. Among 
the Prabhis of Bombay, on the tenth day after child-birth, cow’s arine is sprinkled all over the 
house; and, to free them from all impurity, each member of the household thrice drinks about 
a teaspoonful of the panchagtvya, — that is, clarified butter, curds, milk, honey and cow's 
urine.2 In Poona, drops of urine and Ganges water are poured into the dying Raul’s mouth? 
The Dhérs of Ahmadnagar spill a pot of cow’s urine on the grave,* and the Nimdév Shimpis of 
Ahmadnagar, on return from a funeral, dip a nim® twig in cow's urine aud sprinkle their heads 
with it.6 Among the Dharwar Liigdyats the holiest of the holy water which is drunk by 
laymen is that in which the stone ling of the high priest has been bathed.? The Gésivis of 
Belgaum, after a death, are purified by drinking the five products of the cow.8 On one fast 
nothing bat cow’s urine is drunk by Hindus.® Fryer!? (1673) notices how the Banias of Siirat 
‘take delight in the stale urine of a cow, besprinkling themselves with it, as a Christian with 
holy water, or a Musalmin with rose water: nay, more, they even use it as a potion or filter, and 
after it bid the devil do his worst.” The Nairs of Malabar consider urine to be a purifier, and 
have water, cow’s milk and cow’s urine poured over them on the fifth, tenth and fifteenth days 
afteradeath... Oderic (1520) says : — “In Malabar the people take two basins, one of gold, the 
other of silver, and when the ox is brought from the stalls they put these under him and catch 
urine in oneand dung in the other. With the urine they wash their face and with the dung 
they daub themselves on the middle of the forehead, on the balls of the cheeks, and on the 
middle of the chest,”4% According to the Ddbistdn!® human urine was drunk by some ydgis, 


The Burman priests use as medicine the urine of a cow or a black bullock, on which the 
juice of the lemon or other sour fruit has been poured.!4 In China cow and horse urine are 
considered an excellent lotion for skin disease, and also for destroying white ants.5 In the 


Philippine Islands the first excremenis of a new-born babe are a cure for snake and dog 
bites.16 


The Dinkas of the White Nile make their hair a foxy red by continual washing with cow’s 
urine!’ The Shillooks of the White Nile, if fairly off, cover their body with a rusty coating of 
cowdung ashes: with them dry ashes and cow's urine are indispensable articles of toilet. 
According to a widespread African practice, milk vessels are washed with cow’s urine instead 
of with saltJ® The Dinkas of the White Nile burn cow-dung and smear themselves with the 
ashes; they also use cow’s urine in washing dishes.!® Hottentot sorcerers or rain bringers 
procure rain by scattering their urine overa fire.20 Ata Moor wedding in West Africa a 
present of urine from the bride's person is sent as a special compliment, and is dashed in the 


receiver's face." Child’s urine painted on the affected spot is considered a cure for sores in 
Central Africa. 


The Indians of Peru, in South America, wash their hair in urine, and the Spanish American 
women do the same.33 


Amen 


2K. Raghunith’s Pdétine Prabhus, p. 48, 8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p, 361. 
* Op. cit. Vol. XVIT. p. 169. 5 Melra azadirachta. 


§ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XVII. p. 127, T Op. cit, Vol. XXII. p. 199. 


® Op. cit. Vol. XXI p. 184. ® Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. V. p. 983. 


10 Voyages, p. 92. 1) Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. I. p. 409. 
12 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. IT. p. 78. 18 Ddbistén, Vol. IT. p. 129. 


14 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 141. 18 Gray’s China, Vol. II. p 128. 

16 Jour. Ethno. Sec. Vol. IT. p. 174. 17 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p. 150. 

18 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 88. 19 Op. ct, Vol. I. p. 168. 20 Hahn’s Tsunt Goam, p. 88. 

21 Park's Travels, Vol. I. p. 186. 72 Stanley, Vol. IL. p. 869. 8 Jour. Ethno, Soc. Vol. II. p. 208. 
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The Highlanders in the seventeenth century used to sprinkle their cattle with urine on the 
firs; Monday in every quarter.24 In Scotland, in Perthshire, urine is used as a cure for wasp- 
stings.25 In the South of Ireland, especially in the outlying parts, among the lower orders, the 
drinking of human urine is a not uncommon cure for diseases.2® In England, in the seventeenth 
century, urine was considered to be a book of fate.2”_ In the Highlands of Scotland water and 
oil of human dung were believed to be very effective against madness,?° and the urine of the 
bear mixed in vinegar was said tc cure epilepsy.?? 


Tho less important articles which are believed to have power over spirits, because 
they have been found to cure diseases, may be shortly noted in alphabetic order :— 


Ashes, called by [indus rakshd or protection and orbhtiit or prosperity, are much used by 
them as puritiers, that is, as spirit-drivers. Thougk ashes are sometimes taken internally as a 
medicine, the reason why they are considered specially potent against spirits seems to be their 
power of staunching blood and of healing sores. The following illustrate the eommon Hindu 
use of ashes to keep off spirits. The Litgiyat rubs his brow with cow-dung ashes, and 
ascetics cover their whole bodies with ashes. The Vaidus of Poona get purified by rubbing 
their bodies with ashes,2° and a Dekhan medium surrounds a possessed man with a circle of 
ashes. In Dharwar, as a cure for head-ache, ashes are thrown on the head or applied to any 
other part of the body that pains»! In Belgaum, among the Bhats, a person excommunicated 
from the caste is re-admitted on swallowing ashes given him by the caste teacher.22 In Bijapur, 
ashes from the censer of Maruti, or other guardian deity, is one of the chief means of scaring 
spirits. When an Ambig, or fisherman of Bijapur, is possessed, he is set before a god, and his 
brow is rubbed with ashes.33 The Kéigaris of Kanara get from the washerman, on the third 
day after a death, wood-ashes and water, and the Dhérs get cow-dung ashes once a year from 
the head of the Liigiyat monastery of Chitradriiga in Mysore.*4 Among the Halvaékki Vakkals 
of Kanara, on the third day after a birth, the people and their house are purified by the washerman 
sprinkling on them. and in the house, water mixed with ashes and potash.*° High-class Hindu 
females in Western India, during the Divali holidays, draw lines of rdiigél¢ Chusk-ashes) in front 
of their houses. Among the Hindus, bhasma sndna, or ash bathing, is considered as good and 
purifying as bathing in water.®® The Hindu religious book, Brahméttarihand, states that a 
great ascetic applicd ashes to the body of a king named Bhadrayu, and from that time the king 
because famous for strength, glory, courage, and power of memory.3” The Beni-Isra’ils of 
Bombay, at a birth, to keep off evil spirits, draw lines of ashes outside of the mother’s room. 
A Parsi woman after child-birth drinks ashes mixed with cow’s urine’@ The P§arsis strew 
their fields with the ashes of the sucred fire.%® 


The Jows in grief covered themselves with ashes and sackcloth.40 In Central Asia ashes 
are used to staunch bleeding in cases of circumcision.“ 


The Papuans, when they sec a stranger, throw ashes, lime, and sand over their own 
bedies.“2 In consequence of their belief that spirits enter by the hair, the people of the Arru 
Islands, west of Guinea, wash their hair with ashes and lime. 


According to Pliny, horse-dung ashes, used with ege-shells, are good for staunching 
blood4* The Romans believed that the ashes of a calf purifed“5 They consicered ashes sovran 


catia 
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% Brand’s Populir Antiquities, Vol. I. p.13. #5 Information from Mr. J. Davidson, Indian Civil Service. 


26 Information from Dr, H. Greany. 27 Broome’s FPulgar Errors, Vol, I. p. 3. 

28 Mitchell’s Hiyhtand Superstitrons, p. 31. 29 Op.cit. p. 31. 3° Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIIL p. 478. 
31 Op. cit, Vol. XXII. p. 51. 82 Op. at. Vol. XXL p. 179. 85 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 114. 
8% Op. cit. Vol. XV. pp. 373, 374. 3% Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 211. 

26 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 87 Information from Mr. B. B. Vakhérkar, B.A. 

8 Blesk’s Khordah Avesta, Vol. L. pp. 48, 48. °° Ddbisién, Vol. I. p. 381. 40 Dubois, Vol. I. p. 263, 

41 Schuyler’s Turkestdén, Vol. I. p. 142. 42 Warl’s Papuans, p. 38. 43 Op. cit. p. 97. 


#& Pliny’s Natural Hrstory, Book xxx. Chap. 18. 
45 Ovid's Fasti, Book IV. chap. 728.—Compare Moses giving the children of Israel the ashea of the golden 
ealf to drink; also the ashes of the red heifer (T'ylor’s Prinutive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 400). 
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for staunching blood. The ashes of a sacred pregnant cow were preserved in the temple of 
Vesta at Rome, with bean stalks, as a means of expiation.‘® 





In a Russian story, cow-ashes mixed with excrement, bring good luck.*? In Russia 
wine and water are used in extreme unction, and incense ashes are laid with the dead.‘ 
In Poland, when “the white folk” torment a sick man, bed of pease-balm is made, a sheet 
spread over it, and the patient is laid thereon. A person walks round him carrying on his 
back a sieve full of ashes, and letting the ashes run out till the Moor all round the bed 
is covered with them. ‘The first thing next morning is to count all the lines in the 
ashes, and some one goes silently, greeting no one on the way, and reports the namber 
to the wise woman, who prescribes accordingly. Spirits are believed to leave their tracks in the 
ashes, which are thus strewn.*® In France, in some religious houses, the dying breathed his isst 
lying on ashes.50 In Roman Catholic Europe, people are marked with a cross of ashes.*! With 
ashes of palm-leaves the Roman Catholic priest signs the foreheads of his people in the form of a 
cross.°2 Ash-Wednesday, which is the first day of Lent, is called so from the ancient ceremony 
of blessing ashes on that day.53 Ashes of box-treeleaf were used inthe same way as palm ashes, 
and on Palm Sunday were given by the priests asan exorcism against ague and worms.54 In 
England, it was believed that any person who is to die within the year will have his footprints 
marked in ashes on St. Mark’s Eve, April 25th.55 In England, people used to examine ashes to 


see the foot-prints of a future husband or wife,®® and ring-worm was cured by dropping ashes on 
the affected place.5” 


Beating. — Spirits fear beating. So St. Francis fogged himself to keep off the devil,58 
and Merlin ordered a weekly whipping to disenchant Dulcinea.5® At Taraipur, in the Kénkan, 
in 1673, M. Dellon saw, in the cloister of the Church of Misericordia, penitents with covered 
faces and bare shoulders wounding themselves with whips containing bits of iron.6® The 
practice of self-flogging for the removal of sins seems to have been introduced into the Kénkan 
by the Jesuits. In 1551 a Jesuit named Gaspar established a society of penitents, who, when 
the preacher aroused a feeling of sorrow and shame, lashed themselves with thongs, and cut 
themselves with iron blades till the blood flowed.® 


Among the Dekhan Mhars, when a man is possessed by a spirit, and the spirit does not 
tell his name, the possessed man is slapped with a shoe, his fingers are pinchod, and heis cancd.® 
In Shélapur, among the Lingiyats, the woman who names the child has her back beaten with 
gentle blows, and, among the Maigs of Shélapur, at their wedding, the bride and bridegroom 
beat each other on the back with a twisted waistcloth.“4 Among the Dhirwir Madhava Brah- 
mans, when the father’s sister names the child, the women of the house give her some blows 
on the back.66 In Dhirwir some Brahmans, who live by begging, refuse to take alms, and 
threaten to curse the giver, unless he beats them.66 Gemelli Careri (1695) mentions that when 
the lower classes in Goa marry, the couple lie on a hard bed, and the kindred come and thrash 
them, shewing them so much of this brutal kindness that they are for along time unfit for 
work.” At the yearly festival of the goddess Dayamava in the Southern Maratha Country, 
one of the performers, the priest of the Pétr&j, has a long whip, which he cracks, and to 
which divine honours are paid. In Dharwar the pious worshippers of the goddess Dayamava 
wave a lighted lamp round the goddess and beat their cheeks in token of atonement for sins.® 


«6 Gubernati’s Zool. Myth. Vol. L p. 276. £7 Op. cit., boc. crt. 
#9 Grimm’s Teuto. Myth. Vol. IIT. pp. 1165, 1163. 6 Dubois, Vol. IL. p. 263, 

51 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 240. 52 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 94. 5% Op. cit., loc. cit 
& Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 126. 8 Qhambers’s Book of Days, p. 550, a 
6 Brands Popular Antiquities, Vol. Y. p.8. 8 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 170. 
2 Qu rt, Rev. October 1883, p, 423. 6° Portugal e os Estrangeiros, Vol. I. p. 231. 

& Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XII. p. 208. 62 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. pp. 441, 442. 

$8 Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 88. 6 Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 174, 6 Op. cit. Vol. XXL. p. 73. 

ss Information from Rav Bahddur Tirmalr4v Venkatesh. 8 Carert in Churchill, Vol. IV. p. £08. 

& Sir W. Elliot in Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 97. 8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII. Appendix A. 


#8 Schuyler’s Turkestén, Vol. I. p. 153, 


58 Moore’s Fragments, p. 58, 
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The Kirghiz of Central Asia beat a woman in child-bed, because they believe her to be 
possessed.” Beating with a leather lash is a common Japanese application as a remedy 
for rheumatism, and to promote circulation.7/ The Arawahs, when a man dies, cut thorny 
twigs and beat the body to try and bring him back. Careri? notices a disease in the 
Philippine Islands, which can be cured only by beating the patient black and blue. The 
South Africans have a ceremony, called sechw, in which the men beat the boys with wands, 
drawing blood, to harden them, When the king of Tahiti, on his crowning day, is bathing, 
the priest strikes him on the back with a sacred branch: this purifies the king from blood 
aud other guiltiness,’5 


In the mysteries of Adonis, in the funeral ceremony mourners pass along the streets, 
scourging themselves and uttering frantic cries./6 In chivalry the knight struck the candidate 
on the neck with a sword, kissed his cheeks and forehead, and with his open palm gave him a 
gentle slap.“7 Among the Romans, during the Lupercalia, matrons were lashed by the priests 
with leather thongs, and they became pregnant.’® 


When St. Teresa of Spain (1540) began to suffer from trances and fits she was said to 
be possessed by a devil, and Francesco Borgia, Jesuit Provincial General for Spain, advised 
her to scourge herself with a whip of nettles 7° In Germany, if your milk is bewitched, whip it 
ina pot, or stir it with a sickle: every lash or cut makes the witch wince. The Duke of 
Carinthia, in Austria, gets a slight slap on the face from a peasant when he succeeds, In the 
thirteenth century the Italian sect, called the Flagellants, held that scourging was equally 
important as Baptism and the Sacrament. Among Roman Catholics the communicant 
is patted on the cheeks,®? aud the Roman Catholic priest in the Sacrifice of the Mass on 
several occasions strikes his breast.88 Beating with nettles was,in England, considered good 
for consumption ,™ 


Similarly with men, flower and fruit trees and animals were whipped, if believed 
‘to be worried by spirits. The Hindus have a belief that the kadamb tree when beaten by a 
pregnant woman with her left foot bears plenty of flowers.85 According to the Spanish proverb 
‘‘9 woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree, the more you beat them the better they be.’’® 
In Hull and York dogs are whipped ance a year.®? 


(To be continued.) 
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BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


BY A, BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr. James Morison.) 
(Concluded from p. 41.) 


I sHatn finish this review of works on the ancient philosophy of India, by mentioning a. 
short Jaina work, the Shaddarsanasamuchchaya, “the Epitome of the Six Systems,”’ of Hari- 
bhadra, of which we have a good edition from Prof.P. L. Pullé,of Padua. Haribhadra, who 
according to tradition, died in 529 A. D., but by more exact testimony lived in the ninth 
century, and who had several homonyms, was a Briihman converted to Jainism He is famous 
still as the author of 1,400 pradandias (chapters of works), and seems to have been one of the 
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79 Spencer's Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 248. iI Silver’s Japan, P. 12. 
72 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology Vol. I. p. 168. 73 Careri in Churchill, VoL.IV.p 480. 
™% Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p.146. 75 Jones’ Crowns, p. 453. 


7 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 8. Tt Op. crt. p. 55, 78 From MS. Notes. 
79 Quart. Rev. October 1888, p. 405. % Grimm’s Teuto. Myth. Vol. III. p. 1072. 

$1 Jones’ Crowns, p. 899. 82 Golden Manual, p. 690. $3 Op. cit. pp. 289-271. 
8 Dyers Folk-Lore, p. 22. 85 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

86 Dyer’s Foll.Lore, p- 30. 87 Op. cit. p. 104, 


83 In the Giorn. della Societd Asiatic. Italvana, I. (1887). 
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first to introduce the Saiskrit language into the scholastic literature of the Svetimbara J ains,£ 
By the “Six Systems” the Brahmans understand those we have just passed under review, 
the two MimAtmsis, the Sinkhya and the Yoga, the Nydya and the Vaigeshike. Haribhadra, 
on the other hand, if indeed the treatise be by him,*! expounds under this title very cartly (in 
87 globus}, but quite impartially, the essential principles of the Buddhists, the Jainas, the fol- 
lowers of the Nydya, the Sainkhya, the Vaigeshika, and the Mimimsaé. He ths selected bis 
own school and those with whom the Jainas have had the closest affinities, and puts them in 
between the schools of their greatest enemies, the Buddhists and the ritualists of the school 
of Jaimini. These last he couples with the Lokayatikas, the atheistic materialists, not simply 
from sectarian fanaticism and on his own judgnient, but following an opinion that was 
then prevalent even among the Brahmans. 








The bridge between speculation on the one hand, and ritnal and custom on the other, is 
not so long in India as it is with us. Both disciplines make the claim to be founded on the 
Veda, with nearly the same justice in either case. On the Srauta Stitras, the texts which deal 
with the great solemn sacrifices, notices have been given above, under the Vedas to which 
they are connected. T have only now to mention, under this head, two works which have as 
their aim the comparative study of single points of this ritual according to the texts as a whole. 
Professor Hillebrandt, who takes up a clue, which he has followed before, has looked out for 
the traces, which the ancient festivals at the solstices have left in certain great ceremonies of 
Brahmanism, the Sattras.12 These festivals must have been common to the Indo-HKuropean 
peoples, and this primitive community of origin may yet be discovered in several characteristic 
points where Germanic and Slavonic usages appear to coincide with Brahmanic prescriptions. 
As a general proposition Prof. Hillebrandt’s argument is quite worthy of acceptance. Tt may 
very well be that the Brahmans have embodied ancient popular solemnities of this kind with 
their cyclic ceremonies, whatever doubt we may haveas to the more theoretic than real existence 
of these long ceremonies. But, in detail, we think he has gone too far, and that we will do well 
to hearin mind the strictures passed in the Revue de l’histotre des Religions? by M. Sabbathier on 
some points of his theory. Apart from this theory, Prof. Hillebrandt’s essay abounds in details 
of eyery kind on the constitution of the ancjent ritual of the Brahman. Fuller still, and com- 
pleter, but giving less room for hypothesis, is the monograph of Prof, Weber on the Vajapeya, 
a ceremony which included games, chariot races, and the drinking of surd, a highly intoxicating 
beverage, which even the highly developed ritual ordinances were obliged to retain on this 
occasion, in spite of its prejudice in favour of temperance.*4 Here, again, we have to do with 
a popular custom admitted into and modified by the sacerdotal Sdsitva, and Prof. Weber has 
adinirably shewn, how, from being a festival originally accompanying ‘the election of a chief, 
it has finally become simply one of the forms of the soma sacrifice. 


Under the rubric of domestic ritual and customary law, I must mention, first of all, the new 
edition of the Dharmasitra of Apastamba‘® by Prof. Bihler, and that of the Grihya Sttra of 
Hiranyakesi,** by his pupil Prof.f{Kirste. These two works area part of the siétras of two very 


«0 On Haribhadra see Zetischrift der deuschen mmorgenlandischen Gesellechaft, XLVI. (1892), p. 582, 

‘1 The Shaldariananasunchchaya of Haribhadra Siri, mentioned in the wij pana of the Vaiseshikadarsana 
(Benares Sarskrit Series, p. 13), seems to be a different work. 

4? Alfred Hillebrand$, Die Sonrwendfeste in Alt-Indien. Eine Untersuchung, Erlangen, 1889. 

43 Tome XXII. p. 221. 

«4 Albrecht Weber, Ueber den Viijapeya, from the Stizungaberichte of the Berlin Academy, July 1892. Professor 
Weber has been kind enough to honour me by dedicating this essay to me, for which I beg to tender him this 
public expression of my warmest thanks, 

«5 G. Bubler, Aphoriems on the Sacred Law of the Hindus by Apastamha, edited with® Extracte from the Com- 
mentary, Second edition, revised, Part I, containing the Teat, with critical Notes, an Indew of the Stitras and the 
Various Readings of the Hiranyakesi-Dharmastira, Bombay, 1892, forming No. XLIV. of the Bomtay Sanskrit’ 
Series. The first edition appeared 1868-1871. 

*6 J, Kirste, The Grihyasttra of Hiranyaketin, with Eutracts from the Commentary of Mitridnita, Vienna, 1889, 
published by the Academy of Sciences of Vienna, Compare, by the same editor, 


{ Ein Gra:tha-Manuscript des 
Hiranyakesigrihyasiiva in the Stizungsberichie of the Academy of Vienna , 1691. 
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nearly allied schools connected with the Black Yajus of the Tatttirtyas. Large parts of their 
sitras are common, By noting the variants, for example, Prof. Buhler has been able to muke 
his edition of the dharmasiitra of the one school at the same time serve as an edition of that 
of the other school. In his preface the reader will find new information as to important 
readings in the text of Apastamba and the commentaries. To these texts may be added 
the Karmeapradipa, the first chapter of which Dr. Schrader has published and translated.47 
This is a Grthya ritual in general, but following more particularly the sdétra of Gobhila 
(Samaveda), though it has also been assigned to the Rik and more especially to the Whiie Yajus. 
It has even been attributed to Katyféyana, the author of the Nrautasitras of that Veda. 
Dr. Knauer had before supplied some useful information on this treatise, and it seems to be 
older than the supplement to the sétras of Gobhila mentioned above. 


Professor Oldenberg has published a second volume of histranslation into English of the 
Grehyastiras, containing Gobhila, Hiranyakegin, and Apastam ba.48 The collection now embraces 
all the texts that have been published, and the translator has been in a position to add his general 
introduction. Up to the end of his task the translator has managed to combine exactness, 
completeness, and, what is more, originality in a theme that has beeu so often treated before. 
In the introdaction, for instance, the reader will hardly find a single instance of mere repeti- 
tion of old facts, and yet no essential point has been omitted, and though in his results the 
author arrives at the same conclusions as his predecessors he has done so by his own methods. 
For example, by examining the metre, he has been enabled to fix precisely in a novel and 
ingenious manner the place of these sitras in Vedic literature. The practices which they 
prescribe are, in great part, clearly of very great antiquity, since we meet with them in many 
instances and with striking resemblances in their details among other Indo-European 
peoples, Several of them are mentioned even in the Grakmaras. But, before these siitras, there 
were no hand-books for this part of the ritual, as there were for the more complicated ritual of 
the great sacrifices. Till then these usages had been handed down by tradition, not by formal 
instruction. In other terms, the Griyasittras are smdrtas not érautas, and deal with custom and 
not with doctrine. A very complete synoptical table of the subjects treated of in these texts is 
added to the volume, which ends with the translation of the Yajnaparibhdshdsiitras of Apastamba 
made by Prof. M. Miller and mentioned before. Drs. Caland and Winternitz deal with 
special points of this ritual, the former with the worship of the dead,“°and the other with the 
marriage ceremonies,°° and they have studied them from the comparative point of view, by 
bringing them into connexion with aualogous customs which have been observed among 
other peoples. Professor Kirste has also made a comparative study of one of these points, by 
putting the ceremony of shaving the head of children among the Hindus alongside of a 
very similar practice still observed by the South Slavonic nationalities.5! The resemblance may 
be close, but I doubt if the explanation of the usage proposed by Prof. Kirste is convincing. 





#7 Friedrich Schrader, Der Karmapradipa, I, Prapfthaka nit Ausziigen aus den. Kommentare des Asarka, here 
ausyegeben. usd ubersetzt. Halle, 1889. 

48 Hormann Oldenberg, The Grinya-sittras, Rules of Vedie Domesiie Ceremonces, transtate’, Part IT. Gobhila, 
Hiranyake-in, Apastamba. Yajfiaparibhésh4-siiras, translated by F. Max Muller, Oxford, 1892, forming Vol. XXX, 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 

49 W, Caland, Ueber Totenverehrung bet einigen der Iudo-germanischen Volker, Amsterdam, 1888, in the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Amsterdam. Cf. M. Winternitz, Notes on Sréddhas and Ancestral Worship amosig the Indo- 
European nations, In Wiener Zetischrift jir die Kunde des Morgenlantes, IV, (1890) p 199. The dissertution of 
Prof. Kaci, Die Neunzahl bei des Ostartern, Kullurhistoriche Analtelien, fram the Phitoloyische .1bhaa: une: 
fur Heinrich Schwetzer- Sidter, 1892, bears also in great part on the comparative study of funeral usages. 

50 Wf. Winternitz, Das altisulische Hochaciisrituell nach dens Anasiambiua-Grihyshtra, wil einigen aulerca 
eerwandten Werhen. Mit Vergleichung der Hochzeilszebrauche ber den wbrigen Indogermanischen Vulkern, Viewn., 
1892, in the Denkschrifien of the Academy of Vienna. Compare by the same author, A Comparative Siudy of Tec. 
European Customs, with spacial reference to the Marriage Customs in the Transactions of the Internutiosead Fcolh-lore 


Congress, 1891. London, 1892, 
51 J. Kirste, Indogermasische Gebruuche beim Haarschnetden in the Anab 
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He connects it with the ancient worship of trees and plants, which according to him are 
represented in this case by the hair, and refers us to the prophetic ship Argo and the oaks 
of Dodona, The late Mr. Wilken,92 who gave very ingenions explanations of most of 
these ancient usages, and who also wrote a dissertation on the practice of offering up 
the hair, more correctly looked on it as possibly a symbolic sacrifice, a kind of ransom 
for the individual whose hair was cut off. On another practice of the domestic ritual, ‘the 
serpent-oftering,’? Dr. Winternitz does not go beyond India, but compares the past with the 
present and shews how the same customs or others very similar have been preserved down to 
our own days,*® Lastly, a native medical man in the British service, Mr. Gupta, lias made 
a study of ancient Hiudu law, from the social and sanitary point of view. A very different 
branch of learning, which we should certainly not have to mention in this connexion im the 
ease of any other country, the are amatoria, is in India one of the recognized parts of the 
Smritt. Like the rest it again goes back to a stitra very closely allied both in formand matter 
with the dharma and grikya sitras, with which it has several chapters in common, sometimes 
nearly identical in teyms, viz., those which deal with the conditions and forms of marriage. So 
far, itis 4 adstra quite as much as the others, proclaiming, as they do, the dharma. Otherwise 
the book js incanceivably filthy, but replete with curious details for the history of manners and 
customs. It has heen edited with the commentary of YaSodhara, by the late Pandit Durgi- 
prasida, for private circulation only, although apart from this porely formal announcement, it 
does nat contain a word of English,5® It has been also translated into French (a previous 
Knuglish translation is anonymous) from some source, probably a modern version got jn India, but 
certainly not from the Saiskrittext, which it does not follow, even in its arrangement.5® It can 
be of no value as au archeological document, and as the author has seen fit to add all sorts of 
dirt gathered from Weatern literature, i¢ must be classed simply among books of pornography. 


From these ancient sééras and other similar writings the entire legal literature has taken its 
yise,—in the first place the dharmaésdstras properly so called, then the commentaries on these, and 
the moresystematic treatises which explain some particular department or which extend over the 
whole field of law, and compare the authorities, and discuss the pros and cons in single cases, 
and settle the differences of opinion according to the rules of the dialectic of the Mimamsi. 
Our thanks are due to M. Strehly for giving us a new translation in Freneh of the Code of 
Manu,*’ that of Loiselenr-Deslongchamps, the only good one, which dates from 1833, being long 
out of print and unprocurable, The bibliography, which M. Strehly has given, is insufficient ; 
it should either have been left ont altogether or treated more fully, and there are a few slight 
oversights in the preface which might be removed, but the translation itself, in which the 
aathor has ysed the help of the best authorities, is executed with care, and is trustworthy. 
The notes, which are drawn up with much judgment, give all information necessary for a 
reader who may be unfamihar with things Indian. The collection of extracts from the prin- 
cipal commentaries on Manu, which Prof, Jolly had begun in the Bibliotheca Indica, had to be 
stopped after the third part,°® these texts having meanwhile been published in extense, but not 
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2 This untiring und careful worker, whose works on the populetions of the Indian Archipelago, have been 
mentioned more than once in these Reports, died Ang. 27th, 1891, at the age of forty-four, 

53 M. Winternitz Der Sarpabali, Hin altindischer Schhangencult in the Mittheilungen of the Anthropological 
Society of Vienna, Vol. XVIIT. (1888). 

5% R, P. Gupta, Surgeon-Major, Sanitary and Social Rules in the Rdsiras in the Calcutia Review, duly 1889, 

55 Sri Valsydyana-prantiam Kimasiiram, Yasodhara.virachitay4& Jayumangalakhyoyd tikayd sametam, Bombay, 
1891. 

56 Théologie hindoue. Le Kdmasoutra, régles de Vamour de Vatsydyana (morale des brahmanes) traduit par 
E. Laumodresse, Paris, 1801, I do not know the translation of the Prem Sdgar by the same author, and cannot tell 
which of the numerous versions of this recast of the tenth book of the Bhdgavata Purdna it reproduces. 

& G.Strehly, ifdnave dharmatistra, Les lois de Manou, traduites du sanskrit, Paris, 1898, forming Vol. II. of 
the Bibliothéque d éludes des Annales dit Musée Guimet. 


8 Julius Jolly, Monutikasangrtha, being a series of copious extracts from six unpublished Commentaries of the Coda 
of Manu, Calcutta, 1885-90, 
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with all the correctness desirable, in the large cdition of Manu by the late Vigvanitha Nariyana 
Mandlik. The extracts extend to the end of Book III. We havo also from the same scholar a 
translation of the codes of Narada and of Brihaspati.° The translation of Nirada is made 
from the fuller text edited by Prof. Jolly in the Bibliotheca Indica, and for this reason, and 
because of the numcrous improvements in detail, itis much superior to his carlicr version of 1876. 
The translation includes also the fragments quoted from Narada, but not found in the printed 
texts; these Prof. Jolly has collected carefully from the whole of the legal literature. The code 
of Brilaspati, which scemed to have perished, bas been complctely restored by the help of cousi- 
derable fragments which have survived in quotation. Professor Jolly has also donethe same for 
another lost law-book, that of Harita, the section of which devoted to civil procedure he has endea- 
voured to reconstruct.£° To the same class of works belongs the Smriti of Parasava, which is in 
course of publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, along with the commentary of Midhavichiirya.* 
Through this commentary, this Smriti has points of contact with the following compilations, 
which form a part of the same collection, the Chaturvargachintdmant of Hemidri® and the 
Madanapédrijdta of Visveévara (XIV. Cent.),% with the difference, which is more apparent than 
real, that these latter do not adhere to any one particular text. Lastly, useful investigations 
on various points of the theory and history of Indian law will be found in a series of articles 
published by Prof, Jolly, in the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Socicty: on the “ price of 
blood,” on polyandry, and on the mode of procedure before Hindu tribunals,“ on the law 
manuscripts of the India Office, with reference to Prof. Eggeling’s Caialogue,® on infant mar- 
riages and the controversy which that grave question gives rise to in India. 


The whole of this literature, both legal and customary, might have been lost, but we should 
still have been able to recover the substance of it, —- in confusion it is true and with peculiar 
additions, — in the enormous compilation which finally gave shelter to all the reminiscences of 
the old epic legends of India. I have before mentioned the investigations of Prof. Weber with 
regard to the difficult question of the relation of the Veda to these legends. As to the long 
poem in which these traditions are summed up, the Mahabharata, it is well-known that it is 
being translated into English, thanks to the perseverance of Pratapa Chandra Ray.*? The 
translation, which is now at its 78th part, contains four-fifths of the whole and has reached 
verse 12553 of the XIIth book, in the Calcutta edition. I shall not dwell again on the great 
sacrifices which the generous Hindu continues to make in order to bring his huge 
patriotic enterprise to completion. Ishall only add that, thanks to the experience he has 
gained, the work of translation has continued to increase in exactness, and that 
no effort has been spared to remove from it the shortcomings observable at the commence- 
ment, and I shall express once again the hope that France will not be the last to 
respond to the appeals of the author, and take part in his noselfish undertaking.6* J know only 
portions of a series of studies published in the Muséon, by Abbé Roussel on the theology 
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6 J. Jolly, The Minor Law-Books, translated. Part I Narada, Brihasputi, Oxford, 1889, Vol. SAXIII. of the 
Sacred Boots of the Hast, 

8 J. Jolly, Der Vyavaharédhydya aus Hirttas Dharmasdsira, nach Citaten zusammengestellt, in the Abhandlungen 
of the Bavarian Academy. 

61 Pandit Chandrakinta Tarkflankara, Pardsaro Snpiti, Vols. I. II. & I1., Parts 1, -ili. Calcutta, 1883-1891. 

62 Pandits Bharatachandra Siromani, Yajficévara Smritiratma, and Kémikhydnitha Tarkaratna, Chaturvargachin 
timani by Hemadri, Vols. 1; IT. i; Dit; M11. ; ITI, ii., Parts i.-iv, 1873. Others have appeared, but I have not 
scen them. 

68 Pandit Madhusidana Smritiratna, The Malana Parijdta, edited. Parts i.-viil. Calcutta, 1887-1890. 

oJ, Jolly, Betirdge zur indischen Rechtageschichte 1, Zeitschrift der deutschen. morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
XLIV. (1890) p. 839. 

65 J, Jolly, tbid. XLVI. (1892) p. 269. 66 J, Jolly, tid. p. 418. 

6? Pratapa Chandra Ray, The Mahdbhfrata of Krishna-Duaipdyana Vyasa, translated into English prose. Pub- 
Lished and distributed chiefly gratis, Parts I.-LX XVIII. Oaleutta, 1883-1892. : 

68 The subscription for the MahAbhérata, Sanskrit text (complete), is eight rupees, not including postage ; for the 
English translation it is £6, or in special cases £8-10s. including postage; from Pratap Chandra Ray, 1, Raja 
Gooroo Dass’ Street, Caleutta (British India). 

69 Le Musion. Revue internationale, Louvain, 1882, ff. 
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of the Mahdbharata. They are judicious and shew attentive reading. ae’ = es to 
be expected, what is presented is only the general system of Hindu thoug 2 | rs aS 
the author enters into details and analyses large portions of the poem, it 18 bar to see 
where he means to stop. It would have been a more usefal, if a much more delicate, 
task to look in the poem for traces of some doctrine, if not special to the work, at least 
more characteristic of it, by disregarding what is common to 16 and. other works. Professor 
Holtzmann has again dealt with the views expressed before by him on ee and varied his- 
tory of the Mahdbhdrata, and has extended and defined them more exactly.4 He nas turned his 
essay into a volume, and his views have not gained in weight thereby. The book abounds in 
facts and observations which are sound and interesting, for the author has a wide acquaintance 
with literature and knows the Mahdbhiérata thoroughly. But his theory, which 18 In itself 
erroneous,”2 has become quite inadmissible in its new and more definite shape. It is well-known 
that in Prof. Holtzmann’s eyes, the original poem was composed in the third century before 
our era at the court of Agoka ; that its spirit was warlike and chivalrous, and Buddhistic to 
boot; thatits heroes were the chiefs of the conquered side, Karna, Duryodhana, and his brothers ; 
that the Brahmans, when they took possession of it, turned it, without complete success, into a 
glorification of the victorious side, the Pindavas, and acondemnation of Buddhism, cunningly 
disoenised by them in the garb of a religious belief which was closely related to Buddhism, ond. 
which was held in equal detestation by them, wis., Saivism; that later on, in @ series 
of fresh alterations, they tried to remove all traces of that hostility to Saivism, with which 
inthe meanwhile they had become reconciled; lastly that by successive additions, they 
had turned the poem into an encyclopedia of their eclectic doctrines. All of this 
theory is little in harmony with the ascertained features of the religious, literary and 
linguistic history of India. By trying to fix precisely the periods of these various remodellings 
which, according to him, did not reach completion till the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
Prof. Holtzmann has ended by ruining his own theory. It has been pointed ont, first by Prof. 
Jacobi and then by Profs. Biihler and Kirste,’4 that at the middle of the fifth century 
the poem contained 100,000 verses; that even at this period and certainly in the seventh 
century, it was cousidered as a work of authoritative teaching, a smritz, and that it had the 
character and validity of a dharmasdstra, which, according to the theory of Prof. Holtzmann, 
it had acquired only from the tenth to the twelfth century onwards; that, starting from the 
seventh century, we have a whole series of evidence which does not allow us to assume the 
extensive alterations demanded by this theory; that, lastly, in the first half of the eleventh 
century Albertini and Kshemendra knew the poem in nearly the form in which we have it. 
Yor the rest, there are in Prof, Holtzmann’s book many observations on special points, which 
make the absence of an index a matter of regret. As to his theory of the formation of the 
Aah bhdrata, it is overthrown utterly. 


What Prof. Holtzmann has done for the Mehibhdrata, Prof. Jacobi has done, but with a 
quite contrary aim, for the other great Indian epic, the RAamAyana; the former has tried to 
make out the Mahdbhdrata to be later than it really is, the latter has tried to shew that the 
Rdamdyena is older than was supposed.”® He rejects the first and last books, curtailments on 


i a 
"0 Les dieus del’ Inde brahmanique @’ aprés UV’ Adi-Purvan. Fiudes de religion hindowe. L’homme a’ aprés 
f Adi-Parvan; from the Muséon, 1892. 


1 Adolf Holtzmann, Zur Geschichte wnd Kritik des Mahabharata, Kiel, 1892. 

72 Cf, Revue Critique, January Ist, 1883. 3 In the Gottengische gelehrte Anzeigen, Ist August 1892, 

7 George Biihler and J. Kirste, Indian Studies No. Il. Contributions to the History of the Mahabhérata, in the 
Sitzungsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, 1892. Compare further an article of M. Sylvain Lévi, in the Revue 
Critique, 10th April 1893. Prof. Buhler’s essay forms, as it were, a second part of a previous work of the same 
scholar, ia which he proves, by the testimony of the inscriptions, that the so-called classical poetry with all its 
refinements, is very much older in India than recent theories are inclined to admit, Die indischen Inschriften wad 
dus Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie, in the Stizungsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, 1890, 

Hermann Jacobi, Das Kimdyana, Geschichte und Inhalt, nebst Concordane der gedruckten Recenstonen, Bonn, 
1893. Cf. an article by M. ¥. Henry in the Revue Critique, 1st May 1898. 
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which most critics have long been at one. In the body of the work he makes other excisions 
for which he gives his justifications, and in many cases with absolute conviction to the mind of 
the reader. By this means he obtains a poem of moderate dimensions, in which Rima is not yet 
identified with the supreme being, in which neither Yavanas nor Sakas make their appearance, 
in which the Zodiac is not mentioned, where, on the contrary, everything squares’® with what 
we can learn of pre-buddhistic India, and of the religious, political and social condition of the 
Gangetic peoples, the Kosalas and Videhas, of the fifth and seventh centuries before our era, 
the period at which the original poem must have been composed at the court of the descendants 
of Ikshvaku at Ayodhya. The whole discussion is carried out, both in its main ontlines and in 
its details, in an orderly manner, without confusion or undue haste, and in a clear, precise and 
well written style; the chief thesis is accompanied by a mass of subordinate investigations 
which are attractive and correct, and are never merely digressions. I should like to be able to 
reproduce all of these here.’? But I am not convinced of the truth of his main position. In 
the previous Heport,’® I indicated briefly that I could not agree with the conclusions of 
Prof. Jacobi in the form in which they were first laid before us, for, like Prof. Holtzmann’s 
book, this work is the expansion of an earlier essay. I must, therefore, state, so far as the 
space at my command will permit me, why I cannot accept them in their new form. 


On p. 62 Prof. Jacobi asks who the “investigator” is who has suggested the unfortunate 
hypothesis that the Sanskrit epic might be a reproduction of a Prakrit original, and calls on 
him to furnish the proof. Iam afraid I am the guilty person.” As to “ proof,’’ strictly speaking 
I confess I have none, for I always try at least to be careful in the application of that expres- 
sion. But there are some probabilities in its favour which seem to me to admit of discussion. 
I believe that the Hindu epic is ancient, as ancient in its origin as the earliest traditions of the 
nation ; that for a long time it was nationaland popular in the real sense of the word ; thatto be 
so it must have been understood by the people and recited in their own language ; that lastly it 
was put into Saiskrit only at the period where we see the traces of a secular Saiskrit literature 
make their appearance, about the beginning of our era, a hundred years one way or the other 
being of no importance. By going back seven centuries Prof, Jacobi escapes the objection that 
Safiskrit was not employed then, just as he escapes all the direct arguments which have 
destroyed Prof. Holtzmann’s theory. But, after the poem was once composed, how are 
we to think it was handed about ? Wandering singers, “ rhapsodes” we may call them, the 
kusilavas, must have carried it from tribe to tribe, from one small town to another, at 
assemblies of the people and festivities of the rdjas. Butto whom could they have recited a 
poem like this in Safskrit, when for centuries Prikrit only was spoken, when Prakrit was 
the language of the courts and of government, when the inscriptions shew us the officials 
trying to imitate as well as they could the forms of the sacred language, whieh no doubt 
existed and was regarded with great veneration, bub was confined in use tospecial purposes, and 
was likely cultivated only in the schools of the Brihmans? Professor Jacobi himself admits 
that the poem was for a long while handed down orally, and would those who thus transmitted 
it, who added to it and altered it ceaselessly in order to keep it to a certain degree in touch 
with the ideas of the day, have neglected to follow the current of things in one point only and 
that the essential one of language, at the risk of failing to be understood? We do not see 
what could have led to this invasion of the profane literature by the Sanskrit. Reasons of a 
religious nature, perhaps, too, of a political nature, may have had theirshareinthis. But the fact 
remains, though not proved in all details, yet to my mind exceedingly probable. The 
inscriptions on the monuments shew it to usin its gradual advance, as the investigations of 
M. Senart and Prof. Bihler have established so clearly; and the late M. Gustave Garrez 


76 Hven the mention of two eclipses which Prof. Jacobi has caleulated, but he does lay much stress on them. 

77 T shall mention only asa specimen of these, what he says on p. 60 on Saivism and Vaishnavism, and the altera- 
tions with a sectarian tendency of which the Brahmans have been so often falsely accused, as well as his refuta- 
tion, on p. 84, of the theory of a primitive Buddhistie Rimdyana. 

78 Tome XIX, p 165. 79 See Revue Critique, Sth April 1886. 
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proved long ago in the case of the lyric poetry. The literature of the fables and the Prikris 
of the dramas teach us the same lesson, that all the popular literature of India, with the 
exception of course of the sacred and scholastic literature of the Brihmans, began ‘with the 
Prikrit and ended with the Sanskrit. In the first centuries of our era, the Buddhists thom- 
selves had to follow the general current and use Saaskrit for everything, even for their canonical 
books. The epic poetry alone would, on this supposition, have continued in voguo without 
sharing in the movement. I cannot believe this, and the whole argumentation of Prof. 
Jacobi, however well connected and sound as it may be in many points, is not sufficient to 
convince me. I would, by no means, deny the antiquity of the orignial poem, nor the 
marks of archaism which it exhibits, and I accept with confidence the greater part of the 
interpolations which he proves to exist in it. What I cannot accept is the uninterrupted 
oral and popular transmission of the Sanskrit poem with its learned language and form 
from the seventh century before our era, when from the fourth century Sanskrit was 
as little spoken in the valley of the Ganges as it is now. I must add that this 
theory of the Saiskrit origin of the Rdmdyana by no means takes up the whole of 
Prof. Jacobi's book. It contains further a careful comparison, I should rather say 2 
statistical table, of the various recensions of the poem, and a very complete analysis of the 
contents. The whole is connected together by capital indexes, which render the book an indis- 
pensible help for investigation of the whole subject. 


I shall close this review of the works which bear on the ancient Brahmanic system by men- 
tioning a native publication intended to be asummary of the whole; the Aryadharmaprakasika, 
“the Explanation of Law,” by Mandikal Ramasastrin, Principal of the Royal College of Mysore, 
The work keeps in view the needs of scholastic instruction in the territories of the Mahirija of 
Mysore, and is a kind of explanatory, historical, and in the main practical, Catechism of 
Brahmanism. In 162 pages the author expounds in succession the four chief aims of life, the 
dharma, artha, kéma and moksha; the duties of active life, both those which are common and 
those which belong to the various classes, men, women, castes and stages of life; the retired 
and meditative life, which gives occasion to pass in review the different philosophical 
and religious systems, including those of the Buddhists and Jainas, according to the sub-divisions 
made by the Brahmanic school when these latter sects are dealt with ; the theory of the creation 
and destruction of the universe; the rules of religious piety and the means by which men may 
attain to the yoga, or communion with God, according to the different schools of the Veddnia ; 
and finally the doctrine of the final reward of works, All this is put before us mostly in the 
very terms of the most authoritative books, the siltras of the Veddnta and the Mimdried, Manu, the 
Ehagavatgita, the Bhdgavata-Purdna, etc. The author does little else than arrange the 
quotations from these works in due order, and explain and connect them. The selection of 
course is his own, and in this it is curious to notice his carefulness. As much 28 possible 
he has taken pains to give only what is good in itself, and wherever he has been obliged 
in order not to break with the orthodox tradition, to give admittance to statements which ae 
hard to defend, heis skilled in excusing and softening them down. For example, when, 


in the course of his exposition, he has +o face the question of the caste system, he accepts it 
without hesitation and quotes the prescriptions of Manu; but he is careful, in his commentary. 
toset 1t forth as an institution highly useful and salutary for the individual and the community, 
and champions it as no writer would have done from the orthodox standpoint in Sanskrit for 

o the directors of public instruction in 


the last fifty years. The book, which does honour t 
probably no great command over English, since he corresponds 


Mysore, and whose author has 
in Sanskrit, is then, in its way, sign of the times. It shews how deeply the ideas of humanity, 
which, in spite of many fine maxims in the 


of justice, of reason, of a high standard of morality, 


- Aryadharmaprakisikd, dryamatataliv 
nujhayd Ssrutismrityddyarthdn 
édetrina virachité, Mysore, 1890, 


anjnasujanéndm upayogdya 


ni Sriman-Mahtstramahér6 ja-Kamards 
sanigrithya Mahtsirapurasthita-Séraddeil 3 mardjendré. 


dsapathasdladhyakshena Mandikal-Rama- 
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native literature, are here the fruit of Western civilization, have made their way into the most 
orthodox circles. There is going on in India side by side with, and bearing on, this ancient 
Brahmanical tradition a two fold kind of activity. On the one hand eriticisin and archeology 
are ceaselessly and remorselessly exploring it; on the other hand more and more orthodox 
scholars are endeavouring to revive it, and this task is one of reforin and purification. Amid 
the crowd of innovations which are invading India, many things which were beheved to be 
dead for ever have been again called into life. The different branches of the Brahmasamaj 
combine the old eclectic theology with Positivism or Anglican piety. Others, again, are striving 
to revive Buddhism and they will doubtless succeed to a certain extent. Theosophists, occultists, 
and spiritists abound, all appealing to ancient tradition and all with an eye on practical life. It 
would be strange if only the genuine inheritors of that tradition should remain mactive amidst 
all the clamour around them, and should not hope to re-vivify that tradition, too, in an effectual 
way, With due regard of conrse to the needs of the age, And indeed they donot. To the samdjas 
of their neighbours they set ap in opposition other samdjus of their own. Like them they have 
their own means of spreading their beliefs, I have spoken before of the (shd and its editor 
Satyavrata Simasramin. The prevailing note of his articles is that of the preacher and 
spiritual guide. The worthy translator of the Mahdbhérata, Pratipa Chandra Ray, is ambitious, 
not only to accomplish a literary task, but still more one of regeneration and social reform. 
In the past the defenders of orthodoxy fought by preference with the traditional weapons of 
Hinda polemics. They have had to exchange these for others which are more powerful. 
The Calcutta Review, the Asiatic Quarterly and other periodicals number more than one of 
these orthodox Hindus among their writers, and quite recently their doctrines have gained a 
new organ, the Hindu Mugazine.8! The sect, if we may give it this name, is by its descent an 
aristocracy, and has the distinguishing marke of one, reserve and dignity. We rarely meet in 
its publications with the truisms or empty pretence, which sometimes disfigure those of its 
rivals, 





NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMERUN, 


A Posm BY PREMANAND, TRANSLATED FROM THE GuJARATI WirH NOTEs, 


BY Mrs, P. J. KABRAJI 
(Wée PUTLIBAI D, H. WADIA). 


Introduction. 


Tur poem forming the subject of this paper was composed by the Gujarati poet 
Prémanand inSt. 1739. Itisabeautiful descriptive poem and illustrates an incident in the life 
of Narsith Méhéta, also a celebrated poet, and likewise an exponent of the Vaishnava 
theory, This incident was the occasion of the ésimant (or celebration of the 7th month in 
pregnancy) of his daughter Kunvarbai. The extravagance of high-caste Hindus on 
weddings and kindred occasions is proverbial, and it is generally known thatifa girl’s father 
is too poor to provide all the customary gifts he owes to his relatives and caste-people on 
such occasions, he either goes into debt or very nearly dies of mortification. Narsinh was 
called upon to provide all the usual gifts due from him to the parents of his daughter's 
husband and his sisters and brothers at the ceremony, and as he was only a poor ascetic 
and lived by begging, his enemies and opponents, as well as the prejudiced populace, were 
curious to see how he would facegthat demand. But it is related that, beimg a devoted 
servant of Vishnu and under his special protection, Narsinh had no fears himself. He trusted 
to the god to provide all the necessary articles, as he had received a promise from him to help 
him in his emergency, and he enjoined his daughter to make a list of all the things, just as 
her parents-in-law might dictate. Now the elder relatives of bridegrooms are amongst these 
people held to be covetous and exacting, always ready to fleece the ‘* poor luckless father 
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81 Edited by Amrita Lal Boy, Calcutta, The first number appeared in September, 1891. 
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of daughters,’ and Knivaibai’s husband’s grandmother, 1n order to bring ridicule on Narsinh 
and his order, made such an exhorbitant demand on his resources that no man, however 
rich, could comply with it. But Narsiith called on Vishnu to make good his promise and help 
him in this emergency, and it is said that Vishua promptly rushed to his assistance in the guise 
ofa merchant with buudles of rich clothes and so on, and distributed them amongst all the 
relatives, domestic servants, etc., of Narsiih’s daughter. This greatly surprised the Nagars and 
other non-believers, and they were thenceforth convinced of the truth of Narsitth’s teaching, 
Since then the Mamérun of Narsith Méhéta has become a houschold word in Gujarat, poor 
parents of daughters comforting themselves by 1:ecounting the trials and tneatened humihation 
of that famous devotee, and his subsequent success through the intercession of Vishnu. 


A short sketch of Narsiith’s life will be useful. Narsiih was born of poor, but respectable, 
parents at Junagadh in St. 1471. His father's name was Krishna Damdédar, and 
his grandfather was Vishnudés. They were Nagar Brahmans and worshipped Siva, 
while his mother had faith in Vishnu, and Narsinh imbibed the first truths of that 
doctrine at her knee. There are two different classes of Brilmans, beggars and gentlemen, 
and Narsiih belonged to this latter class. There is no record of Gujarit having produced 
any poet before Narsiih, nor was there any exponent there of the Vaishuava theory preceding 
him, 

Narsinh was sent to school when a mere lad, but he made a bad scholar, and idled 
away his time in the company of sédhus and sannydsis outside the gates of Girnir, He was 
left an orphan while yet a child, and was dependant on his paternal uncle, till he reached 
man’s estate and was married. But even after marriage he did not exert himself to earn his 
living, and would go about “dancingand playing on musical instruments like a woman,” as the 
Nagars put it, and spend weeks together with the sddAus without thinking of returning 
home. At this his wife’s parents became uneasy ahout the fate of their daughter, and complained 
so bitterly that his uncle thought fit to rebuke Narsiih one day for his desultory habits; and 
his ‘sister-in-law ’’ (wife of his cousin), a somewhat sharp-tongued young woman, made some 
very cutting remarks on the subject, which touched Narsiih to the quick and drove him in 
distress to his sédhw friends, who persuaded him to renounce all home-ties and join their order. 
So Narsiih turned his back upon Junagadh altogether and went and lived as a devotee at a 
temple on the seashore, and absorbed himself in the service of Siva. It is believed that 
gratified by his fasts and prayers, the god became visible to him and bore him with him to 
Vaikuith (Paradise), ‘“where the god Krishna dances eternally with the gépis.” Siva recom- 
mended Narsiih to the favour of Krishna, and Krishna bade him sing of his sportive circle and 
“made his language pure,” and ‘‘increased his talent for devotional poetry infinitely.” 


Thenceforward Narsinh devoted himself to the service of Vishnu, or Krishna, and composed 
a good many poetical works on the Vaishnavacult. His poetry is full of love and romance; and 
Krishna's birth in this world, his residence with the gopikds in Vundrawan, and his amorous 
sports with them provided an endless theme for the exercise of his talent. Narsinh made a 


lakh and a quarter of couplets, but some writers ascribe 25,000 of them to his son’s widow, 
Surkén4, a lady of talent and virtue, 


All his life long Narsiih was subjected to ridicule and persecution by the Nagar Brih- 
mans, and once he was called upon to prove the truth of his doctrine by openly discussing it 
with the Nagars. The poet did so, and was successful, and it is believed that, toaccentuate his 


utterances, the god Vishnu himself appeared amidst the assemblage and threw a garland round 
his neck, in acknowledgment of his services ! 


Narsiih died in St. 1537 in the sixty-sixth year of his life. His followers have raised 
an idol to his memory at Junigadh, which is still worshipped by the Vaishnavas. An idol has 


also been set up to the memory of hig danghter Kunvarbii at Dwarka, and is worshipped 
to this day. 
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Narsinh has always been a most popular poet. His verses, which are compositions set to 
different tunes in music, are univerisally sung throughout Gujarit, In fact they are the 
love-songs of the people, men and women giving vent to their own emotions in the words of 
this poet. His style, it may be observed, is simple yet effective, with here and there guod 
word-pictures but hardly any metaphor. He inculcates a sonnd morality and faith in the 
deity. But his chief charm lies in the simplicity of his composition. His name is a household 
word in Gujarit to this duy, and the following poem of Préménand on the subject of his 
daughter’s mdmZrién, or maternity gifts, has never lost its interest for the people. 


Translation. 


Canto I. 
Prelude. 


May I always invoke with ease the aid of Sri Gurii Ganpati! and Sarda,? 
For it is the desire of my heart to sing of the mdmériin® of Narsinh Méhéta. 


I hope to compose a poem on the maternity gifts provided by the Méhéti. 
Narsiih Méhéti was a pious Brahman and lived in Jundgadh.! 
5 His brother’s wife spoke a (harsh) word to him which angered him. 
(So) he renounced all home-ties and went to the woods to worship as an ascetie. 
In that wilderness he saw a temple and the adorable symbol of Siva. 
Narsiah worshipped it with earnestness in his heart. 
The Méhéti' made seven fasts and then Srt Mahadéva5 was propitiated. 
10 The symbol shone like Kamala® and instantly the god became visible, 
With his wife Umiyé, white as camphor, held on his left side, 
Janbvi 7 adorning his matted locks ® and his brow glistening like the moon, 
The necklace of heads? (thrown round his neck), serpents! adorning him and tiger skins!/ 
lending beauty (to the whole). 
Amidst a peal of horns and conch-shells and d@éak'? and démri#!5 (and such other musical 
instruments), the great god burst upon the sight of Narsinh Méheta, 
15 Narsinh approached and fell at his feet ; 
When placing his hand on his head, said the husband of Umiyé :— ‘ Ask, ask a boon. [am 
pleased with thee.” 
The Méhét& said:—*t But one prayer I ask of you, Mahidévji, 
“Now that I have cast my eyes on you, let me behold Vishnu.” 
«¢ Well done, well done, Sédhu,”’!4 said Siva, “thy faith is sincere.” ; 
20 (So) he took him with him to the eternal Vraj,!® where Hari'® is engaged in his dance. 


Refrain. 


How will ye poets describe the beanty of the dancing circle ? 
By the grace of ‘Sri Hari, Narsifh has gained the object of his life. 


ee 

1 The God of Wisdom and remover of obstacles; hence he is invoked and propitiated at the commencement of 
every literary undertaking. 

2 The Goddess of Knowledge, also called Sarasvati. 

8 The word mémérith, or misabin, implies all such gifts as come from the mother's side; hence all that a 
father gives to his daughter, or a brother to his sister, or a maternal grandfather to his grandchildren, is called 
miméran, The young wife, when about to become a mother, expects her parents to give gifts of money or clothes 
to all her husband’s relatives, and throughout this poem the word mém/rién implies these gifts, 

& See the Introduction. 5 A name of Siva. 

6 The Goddess of Wealth — Lakshmi. 7 Another name for the river Ganga (Ganges). 

$, 9, 10, 11 Siva is represented wearing serperts round his head, and a nocklace of skulls round his neck; his 
matted hair is gathered up into a coil over his head, on which is a symbol of the river Janhvi, which he caught 
asitfellfrom heaven. His garment is tho skin of & tiger, or deer, or elepbant. 

12, 18 Certain musical instruments carried by Siva. ae . 

1¢ A pious man, a devotee. 15 The paradise of Vishnu. 16 Another name for Vishnu, signifying * god, 
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Text. SUAS Ara Aeare Hat az Tsar *sitreTea. 
10 mad Faia WHI WY Hd Aa AWaagzq7, 
Taiz Hears AAS: HCI HC SCT AAT Tat sfrat STH Wa. 
; ; attra erat sarees FT Aas AT Tara. 
asa. &. > STAT ATATT WT TWATAT AA. 
TTT straragt.” asi sta sae te frit Ager att qiraa. . 
ae 15 aa qragsit ME WA SIA, Care eH ATA 
ft Te TTT ACT F TAT FS TAT; erer. 
ATA HE ATS HEAT ay %. nie aire é HATS F VA Feat sia are. 
Elo. Heat We ASIST WH AT S AP. 


THATS BUTT WHA FT PALS TTA. 
wey yey an fat Re Tat AWleaayl S srs. 
90 eS HHA War ast Far sti Ts Tea. 


wae Hear AT, WaT ACAT Sra. 

acedig Fear WHA ASAT BANTSAr ATE. 

5 aap anit war Tar HE Aas Hail eerste 

qa ALal ACAT Aa TAT War ATHTST- qo. _ 

a ar fat wan tag Gs Isa atag fo. wa deca cra star at were wat. 

acate Fait Tat At ATA TAT. UIE Hara wat tT Har stecrat sat. 
Canto II. 


Prelude, 


The dancing circle shines with marvellous beauty, to see which is to forget all earthly 
SOITOWS. 
The gaptkd!® sings, the musical instruments peal forth, ‘Siva has poured the greatest 
blessing (on the Méhéta). 
25 The great king Siva-Mahiraj held the Méhéti by the hand. 
(And) seeing Sadaéiva (do this) the Lord of Vaikunth came forward. 
Both the gods greeted each other in delight and the gépis placed their heads at ‘Siva’s 
feet (in adoration). 
And Narsiih went forth and bowed his head before the Lord, when said the King of 
Vaikunth :— 
‘¢Tell us, SadiSiva, who this is, to whom you show this place ? ” 
30 Mahadéva replied :—He is your worshipper and his name is the Vipra!® Narsinh. 
Then placing his hand on his head, quoth Sri Gépal 20 :— 
“Think on me when in distress and I will hasten to thy aid. 
Do thou worship me and sing my praises and thou wilt swim safely through the sea of life, 
Do thou sing of this my sportive circle,#! full of love, as thou hast seen it here.” 
35 Then ke showed him the dance of the sporting circle. 
And spoke to Narsiih, spoke the Lord of the Triple City22 :— 
“* Never fear the verdict of the populace in thy heart, but worship me at the risk of thy head, 


11 It may be noted throughout this composition that the first two lines of each Canto usually come as a prelude in 
a different metre from the body of the Canto, which is headed 1 dhrdl. At the end there is a refrain in a different 
metre again, in which the sense of the last preceding lines of the ST@ is repeated in nearly the same words. Similarly 
the succeeding Canto begins by repeating the last words of the refrain, To explain the composition, the first four 
lines are transliterated as follows, the Italics shewing the rhymes :— 
Sri Guri Ganapati Siradd Hun samrun sukhé sarvadé 
Manmuda kehun mamérin Méhéta tanun ré, 
Dhal, 
Mamfrin Méhéta tanun parabandha haravé dea, 
Narasinha Méhété bhakata Bréhamana Junfgadha m§n vasa, 
18 The milkmaids with whom Krishna used to sport in his youth. 19 Brdhman 
*@ An epithet of Krishna, meaning the Protector of Cows. _— 


# The Ras Mandal, or sportive circle, was formed of 1 
Krishna and his wife, 
*< A fabulous aa 


600 gépikds (milkmaids), who danced round and round 
Ra&dh4, who were in the centre: hence dancing forms part of this god’s worship, 
rial city said to have been burnt in a war amongst the gods, 
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Sing of the pleasures of Radhi-Krishna, as you have seen them here.” 
Saying this vanished the god Bhéla Shankar, 
40 And in a moment Narsinh found himself in Junagadh. 
Thenceforward the speech of Narsinh became purer, and his talent for devotional poetry 
increased immeasurably. 
He became absorbed in the praises of Radha-Krishna and counted the world as but astraw.? 
Then, with music playing and songs singing, he entered the city, 
And went and fell at the feet of his brother’s wife. 
45 “You have been as a priestess to me, (for) you spoke to me a harsh word, 
And by your righteousness I met both the gods. 


Refrain. 
By your righteousness, mother mine, the great Sri Parivrajh (Brahma) appeared to me.” 
(And now) the Méhété’s wife being a pious woman, he resumed the estate of a man of the 


world. 
Hee 2 str dey Sar fret wast Hae ta ATovANK. 
oye ee 35 qe ta age att caar Faret Trane. 
rT Warsi.” TTS Rear west aitear eat =fy AEE. 
CE SH Wa TIA Sl ALTA AeA Are AH: 
TAA AST PAST, TNT AT AT | ATT TT. rar HAA stare arse Ber Ahr alee. 
iratat ura astra arses, aera ge arrar- STaCeUeT Wer VA ay Worst Ba. 
Sita sl 40 qe ATaAT ATaEA ATA WATS TeST- 
SIs. WE aaa Ae arty ate AA Wee 
m STTTT. 
25 qerm PVT ARISTA Tat Aearat ers. rar gravdt tar ered. sete Sane. 
& awMtaaat TAT Arar sreay THAT. ost are arat Wra Wear Tarr aaa. 
eat echet ecata Awa TAT ATT frat are. qefae RBG wee tear apt BS TT. 
aes WE Tea A AT Aaa AST. | 45 aay trot H gare. ST WE AST TIT. 
mar TaaT st AT S AA Tarsus sr ST. etrec @3 as awe wei ams FHT. 
30 atta He T TAA qa PET ALATEST ATA. 
Cait AeA SIT VA AA MF Al Wars. Taal. 
EE THAT MARS, F AT AT aaHTS, Gar Aas are AT aA Aaa At Tere T 
ata g Kaa Tita At F ata WTA. S unre ett Hear att GS ated eearswe. 
Canto ITI. 


he MéhétAé resumed the duties of a man of the world, with a chaste and noble wife, 
$0 And began to worship Damédar.26 with the tilak®? on his brow and a string of beads and the 
symbol (of that god) in his hand : 
With sédhile and vairdgis he would play upon the conch-shell admirably. 
His yard was (soon) overgrown with tulas#® plants and praises of Krishna were sung (in 


his house) day and night, 
Neither the duties of the agriculturist, nor any other trade or profession had he. The 
Méhéta was to all appearance a servant of Hart. 


a8 Also an epithet of Krishna, meaning the Provider of All Good. 

% This phrase is rather ambiguous in the text. . 

% The metre of this Canto differs from the above as it will appear from the following lines 

Prelude. 
Adabhnuta lIildrasa virdj¢jt daraéana kidhé bhava dukha bhégéyt. 
Gopika g&ya vajintra véyéjf mahasukha didhun Sivamfh4rdjaji. . 

And thus the different Cantos are composed in different metres, according to the requirements of each rdg 
(fane). Narsinh is known to have introduced many new rags into the Ragvidya (music) of his country. 
% Another name of Krishna, meaning “ girdled.” 
zt ‘The symbol or sign painted on the brow of each follower of Krishna. 

38 e gweet basil plant, specially used in the rites of Krishna-worship, 
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The Vaisnavas® would eat just what they were given (in alms), and pass their days ix 
singing praises. 
55 The Creator of the Universe supplied them with food, (for the rest) the Méhéia had greaz 
faith in his heart. 
Gépal gave him two children, one daughter and but one son. 
He called the son ‘Simaldas*° and got him married into a great family. 
The daughter’s name was Kuiivarbii, whose wedding he celebrated in good style. 
(One by one) both his wife and his son died, and the Méhéta’s household ties were broken, 
60 The chaste Sursénd,*! his danghter-in-law, became a widow and led a solitary life. 
The deaths of his wife and son moved even strangers to tears; but the Méhéta felt not a 
tithe of sorrow. 
“So much the better’ (quoth he), ‘‘ there is an end to all bother: we shall worship Sri 
Gépal with all the more ease.” 
When Kunvarbaf came of age, she was duly sammoned to the house of her parents-in-law,34 
Her husband’s father was Sriraig Méhété by mame. They inherited a great name, and 
commanded much respect (in the community). 
65 The family were full of pride and considered themselves great on account of their wealth. 
The sisters-in-law would speak unkindly to Kuivarbii, for they reckoned her poor, 
They would say (ironically) :—‘t You are welcome, daughter of the Vaignava. 
You have hallowed our house by your presence (in it).”’ 
The mother-in-law in her arrogance would ridicule (poor Kunvarbiit). 
70 (But) Kuivarbai would not utter a word in reply. 
Her husband was a mere puny lad, and had no appreciation of good. 
(Though) Kunvarbaf got into a state of pregnancy, he would not affectionately inquire 
(after her health). 
(But) the increasing beauty of the daughter-in-law flled the minds ef the household with 
love and delight. 
They would say :—“ The Méhéta is but a servant of Hari and from suck what prospect of 
obtaining maternity gifts P 
75 The occasion®? is passing away, so let us prepare some gifts for her ourselves. 
The position of the pauper’s daughter is pitiable, so let us pnt the bracelet®* round her wrist 
with due ceremonies,” 
So they did not send word to her father (about her condition), nor spoke of it to any one, 
and the fifth month passed away in vain. 
A few days were wanting to the seventh month, when Kunivarbait began to be anxious: the 
poor young wife looked like one in debt; she went to her mother-in-law 
And said, bowing low her head :—“ Lady, pray, do not be angry with me, (if I ask you to) 
send our old priest Khékhalé to Junagadh, 
80 With a letter of good tidings ; ’ then said the mother-in-law in her pride :— 
“Why, daughter-in-law, why art thou turned mad P Thy parental home is lost to thee 
since thy mother’s death. 
What should we expect from him who chants ditties with musical instruments in his hands ? 
Who earns his living by dancing and sporting, and in whose house poverty®® walks to 
and fro P 





29 Meaning the Méhét4 and his followers, The word is always Vaisnava in the text. 

» I. e., “Servant of Simal,”’ a name of Krishna. 81 See the Introduction. 

%2 Tho Hindu wife, though she marries in her infancy, lives under her parents’ roof 1m her girlhood. 

3? It is considered unlucky to allow such an occasion to pass away without the due rites. The fifth and seventh 
month are poriods at which a charmed thread is put round the woman’s wrist, and presents of clothes and ornaments 
are made to her both by her own parents and her husband’s. 

% The braceletis a thread prepared by the Brahmans with some rites, and is expected to ward off evil and 
ensure safe delivery, 

35 J. e¢., the spirit of poverty personified. 
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What is the good of inviting a relative, whose coming can serve no purpose ? 

The name of Hari is dear to the Méhéta and all the town will assemble to see him. 

Only because you love to meet the old man, we shall have to incar ridicule from the 
community. 

Rather than that your father-in-law should be dishonoured, we shall do without the 
vévds's%6 visit.” 

Kunhvarbai’s eyes were filled with tears at this and she said again to her mother-in-law : ~ 

“Mistress, do not put me off by such words ; the poorest relative is a relative after all. 

Ifthe only comes here to go back (without bringing any gifts) I shall be glad of the 
opportanity of meeting my father.” 

These words moved the mother-in-law to pity and she went and spoke to her husband :— 

“ Her simant®’ is expected in a few days, and Kuivarbil is obstinate (about meeting her 
father). 

So you had better write a letter of good tidings and let the father and daughter meet.3® 

Let us write a letter of good tidings to our vévdi and say ‘come here at any cost.’ ” 

Sriraig Méhéta was supremely kind-hearted, and he forthwith wrote out a letter :— 

“Tn the name of Svastt3? to Sri J nunagadh, which is the sanctuary of the Hart-Vaiinavas, 

Thou ornament of the Nigar community, thou prince of Sidhns, high and generous, 

Thou chief of worshippers, Master of the Vaisnavas, may Késava*® be ever gracious 
unto thee! 

Deserving all epithets, abode of mercy, Méhéti,4! Sripit#2 Narsahin by name, 

Here we all are in health and happiness. Pray be kind enough to write us a letter, 

We have some good news to communicate (to you), fortune has favoured us beyond measure 

Kuavar-vahu* has her simant near; such is the graciousness of Bhagavant to us. 

Sunday, the 7th sudht Magh, is the auspicious day we have chosen, 

Pray, do not fail to come on that day, and bring your relatives and friends with you. 

Have no fears in your heart. your visit will be worth millions to us. 

When a loved relative comes to our door we should spend all the gold of Mount Méri in 
his honour.‘4 

We shall be sincerely grieved if you do not come, Méhétaji.”’ 

This letter was given in the (Rishi) Rugi’s hand and the priest Khékhalé went forth. 

(But) Kuivarbit called him (back), sate him in a secluded place and fell at his feet. 

‘‘ Remain there as a guest for a couple of days and tell Méhétaji, ’’ she said, ‘‘tell him in 
a convincing way to bring some good things for the occasion, 

And to come here, only if he has the means (to pay all dues). 

Tell him that if he does something to keep up our prestige, the reproach of my husband's 
relatives will be lifted from me. 

But if this occasion is allowed to pass off quietly (without the necessary distribution of 
gifts) the reproach will stick to me all my life. 

My husband’s sister will fling words like arrows at me, and his brother will stand in the 
place of an enemy. 


36 The fathers of the bride and the bridegroom are Known as each other’s vévdi, a relationship for which no 
term occurs in the English language. 

7 The seventh month in pregnancy, 

38 [tis considered a religious duty to gratify the wishes of a pregnant woman. 

% This is the formula with which all Gujaratt letters are commenced :—Sarasvati, whose other name is Sfrad4 
he Goddess of Knowledge, is first invoked; then comes the name of the place from which the letter is written ; then 
the name and epithets of the addressee; after that, the news that the addresser and his family are doing well, the 
wish that he should hear from the addressee; and lastly the purport of the letter. Letters bearing such ‘ gooa 
tidings” as those in the text are sprinkled with an (Ktnku) and are called A*! rare. (kakztari). 

tO An epithot of Kyishna, meaning “of the hair,’ as he was born from a hair of Vishnu. 

#1 A Brihman is generally addressed by this title. 42 Devoted worshipper 7 ascetic 

43 Tho termination vahu to a woman’s name signifies daughter-in-law. Bf signifies Jaughter. 

4 Mount Mért 1s usually fabled to be a mountain of gold. 
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115 Tell him that I hope he will not draw forth the ridicule of the Nai igar caste ee the hots 


of Vaikunth is our patron.” 
(So saying) she sent away the priest Khékhald, who duly reached Junagadh. 


Refrain. 


When the Rusti entered Junigadh, the Méhéta fell at his feet: 
And after due praise and worship they came to the object of the visit. 


wet 2% FF. THE ITAL HE HC ot ATATY ware at. 
i. H aarest wer ta Ae Tare as aaa. 
UT ATS, 85 Asana sare eta ara sirar aww Tar are. 


TAT STA AVA FA AALATAAT UIT Ware. 
TAT AAC AHN AT TT ST ATA FATA. 
waar aa stg att argues aie Fir. 
argat CF Areata wa tse ara srara 


Hea ated Weeuraa oasrar Fe arat Ta. 
5U ararecat ar At arr arenas ser az. 

ang Naat FOTT aA Asa aH Ts eA. 

STRATE THA TT. TECH ara Rica. 


> ~ ~ o~ ~~ aqaqr. 
Tet Sar SA TUT VC Waa AeaT TTC. 90 axe 2 Pe ve oe 
et ee = a Age Ber ray ws att ow af aati 
Hare a TT ey we TTT Tere Pare. areerad ae a 


OS afatat ge as sta aa IT Aare AA. 
T Mas aTsal Wares TR TAT Was ars. 
ASU HACE AA AT Worssy Ate STA. 
wacarg ala ST Tre est rare art. 
qa ACT Tea Ta ASAT WT Atay 

60 qfasrar ve frqzar we Baar gS THT cet. 
Ot JT ACA Car Sra ASATA Aes Aa A ArH. 
we aa yet sare, Ta wig stars. 
RATAT TH Tet WT sy rea T aTat we 


MTT FT REAL TE FATA FATATA THT TE. 
CET MATa UST TITS BATIS HT Bsr. 
Sat AHA HRA BOAT TArT Aras AAT. 
TWA BV MRT WA AA TAT ALTA TT. 
9D Wey Fa, TAT Aes HATS OA SAT ACHTD. 
eqear it Saray ara FH xd TavTAT PPA. 
are ACT TTT STAT ANT MTA Ww TIT- 
a Ae TAT TAT well Ba BW aA Way 


wae tren Aa AA ATS TT HET TE ATA. oa sci a 
65 S eradtsia at sebrarat aad a are at Se een eee 
WATT. air : si ~ 
S 100 arar aea & HAS GA, SAA Ta AAT Ary 
THE Hartt TAH TH RACH TT Tarr zor, ee -) Su , 


ae sear Sevadt Gad aradat az a oR TAA TU SAAT SAN ATTAAT Te 


att. 
- - cig 
VST RC MS Wa A Hacary TW aes Het. RACTET sree Uta BA TIT IT TAG. 
S og Ta wa F aa ie Ra rare array dat catare eta stat Sn aicare- 
10 TATTT FTW Urls AIC AT TS RS. aa & Tat Trara ara ar aa Pes arr ara aT- 
eT Fait Stat THAT TY Aa ae eT TT 105 aa sqrersit saat swate aa sey oeat- 
me Air etter & aa atataidt ar act maura. 
alae SHS AAT ATT ATC Sraray Ae ats arevsy.!2 
wet strltatr Fat ae Ate ATS Feet He MT Awarst sel srr TA Mea Tree BT. 
waa deat cast sree wet what wat. Stee Te wetar aTAa, Teer wre war 
75 q marea Grae THT Re Teas ates fararer. 
7a, 


Pe me : HIATT Tea etter Wait Tarst ari 
MATA COT UTST TA HTT AE Var AA. ara. 

atratsrrast ater ararit FEIT STAT Srsws AT. | 110 eat Tt wearer aso ean Hearst aaurst 
QT SAT AAT ATA ATA CS Acar wa Lear. Hest. 





TTT Te Tea Barre oh darest Sig Was awe sears dese stadt ser 
80 ataaet Sara aRtatr aT arg areér wre. ST sit. 
wt ASAT AT es TTA AT FE ae ASAT rea. ME ATA UTS Sit Tea aes aractara Aer zee. 
are amet a ater BT ATA HAT TET at. SW STAE Sr BAT Wal, at way AT aawT AH, 
46 Again this is a different metre, ac “Sa”? is understood after SIGs 


#" Correctly it ought to he SIA for the verh A ig intransitive. #8 There words are proverbial, 
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ares arr aret aa, aT BA aC AT. 


15 we aratt areyt 
ATHSUA- 


fa 


Ts Graat ahh eraaz Teast Paras ATs. 


RTH UTA, ama & 


Ia 


mH 


SMAMTTAT SMrst sirsar Asay Sra wae. 
eaaa caat Gar Hut WS Aret ara Tereraz. 


(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SAONTAL MIGRATION. 


In my article under the above heading, at p. 295 
of the Indian Antiquary, for ‘Saét Sikar’ read 
‘ Sanet Sikhar.’ 


Tam glad to find that Mr. Grierson, in his note 
to that article, while expressiug no disagreement 
a3 any essential point, has cleared up one or two 
doubtful points, and enables me to rectify another. 
Some ambiguity has ariscn through the use of the 
terms ‘North-’ and ‘South-’ Bihfr in different 
senses. I used these terms as equivalent to the 
Upper and Lower Sections of the Bihar Province, 
bordering respectively the‘ Upper’ Province of the 
North-West and the ‘ Lower’ Provinceof Bengal; 
and not as corresponding to the divisions of Cis- 
Gangetic and Trans-Gangetic Bihar. 


There are dozens of villages named ‘Pipri’ in 
the Section of Trans-Gangetic Bihar alluded to, 
as a reference even to the village Postal Directories 
will shew, but the semi-aboriginal Pipri-garh 
near Chunar figured by Mr. Nesfield (loc. ett.) is 
not impossibly the Pipri of the Saontal tradition ; 
and the carrying of the Ahir frontier upwards to 
the Gandak agrees all the better with a tribal 
progress from the North or North-Hast to account 
for the ‘ Turanian’ element in their specch. 


The location of Hardigarh in Baliy& fits im 
admirably with the ‘Hurredgarhi,’ which inter- 
vened between Piprt and Chhii. 

As, however, the subject is so important ethno- 
sraphically it is to be hoped that some persons 
now in the localities under reference may test 
this new view of the Saontal migration ; as, when 
I traversed most of the ground, this locale for 
the problem had not presented itself to me. 


My identifications of Hardihgarh, Chhai and 
Champ& and Kérhiy4, are not, I believe, likely 
to be upset. In any case the general outline, 
which I have sketched, must, until disproved, 
stand as the most reasonable attempt yet made 
at recovering the geographical basis for the tra- 
ditional migration of the Saontal tribe. 

L. A. WADDELL. 





ON SOME SANSKRIT VERBS. 
Iw his very interesting paper, ‘The Roots of 
the DhAtup&tha not found in Literature,” Dr. 


Buhler adduces the verbal themes brud or 
vrud, used majjané, and as their corresponding 
verb, (e.g.), im Marathi, bud (budaném). Sanskrit 
bhrid, bul and mund, to sink, to dive, are 
corresponding verbal themes also. 


In the so-called Dravidian languages the corre- 
sponding verbs are brungu, bungu (Telugu), 
murku, murgu (Tulu), mujku, mujukn, mul- 
unku, mujugu, mujungu (Kannada), mulugu 
(Tamil), mukku, munnu (Malaydla), munugu. 
(Kannada, Telugu), munugu (Telugu). 

In these Dravidian words the syllables ku, nku, 
gu, dgu, and nu are formative additions, the 
root appearing a3 mul, mulu, mur, mun, mun, 
mun,and muk. The original form of the root 
is muj. The letter ] in Dravidian is often changed 
into rand], (1), and through ] inton or n. In 
mukku and munnhu it has taken the shape of 
the formatives. In brungu there is seen the 
peculiarity of Telugu of occasionally placing a 
following r under the consonant of the first 
syllable, as in its braduku, to live, which is the 
same as barduku, balduku in Kannada. The 
root of brungu, therefore, is bur, and finally 
bul. The form bungu has arisen from the 
omission of r, as, for instance, Telugu uses 
baduku (batuku) forits braduku, and Kannada 
uses baduku for its barduku. 


The almost general use of the initial letter m in 
Dravidian. for the verbs under consideration affords 
no valid reason for doubting their close relation to 
those adduced from Sanskrit and Marathi, as it 
is well known that b, v, bhand m are cognate 
letters in Sanskrit as well asin Dravidian. Sanskrit 
mund (then of which is euphonic) and Telugu 
brungu render this evident in the present case. 


But how are the rin brud and vrud and the 
ti in bhyid to be accounted for, xf the final themes, 
as the writer believes and the Marathi bud con- 
firms, are bud, vud and bhud P Itis not impossible 
that we have here a peculiarity similar to that of 
Telugu, according to which it has the liberty of 
adding r to the initial consonant im cases 
wherein the r can scarcely be explained. There is, 
however, another way of accounting for the r and 
yi, which will be shewn later on. 


But first it is necessary to render clear that 
the final letter d of the verbs can represent 
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Dravidian ], to which the writer points: e. g., the 
Telugu pogadu, to praise, and sudi, to wander 
about, in Kannada are podgal and suli, and in 
Tamil puga] and culi,and the Kannada bisudu, 
to fling away, appears also as bisuj. Further, 
] takes the place of 1 in Telugu kali, sour gruel, 
which is kali in Kannada: this may serve to 
explain the occurrence of 1 in Sanskrit bul. 
(The ] in Maréthit bélaném, adduced by Dr. 
Biihler, isthe ] which is often found mstead of 
] in Dravidian words.) 


Having briefly shewn the intimate connection 
of the Sanskrit, Marathi and Dravidian verbs, the 
writer adds that in his opinion the six verbs 
brud, vrud, bhrid, bul, bud and mund have 
been borrowed from the true Dravidian root mul. 
Sanskrit and its Vernaculars, having no letter ], 
represented it by d and 1 ()). 

With regard to the introduction of r into brud 
and vrud and ri into bhryid, it may now be stated 
that letter f is generally called raja in Kannada, 


ANTIQUARY. 
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4. @, the la or } connected with ra ory. It 1s, 
therefore, not impossible that r and ri are 
somehow representatives of r. 


There is another verbal theme with final d in 
Sanskrit that is used magné, viz., hud, to sink, to 
be submerged. This strongly veminds one of the 
true Dravidian ht], pol, (Telugu) padu, to sink 
in or into. 


Sanskrit themes vrud and bhrud, used sarivri- 
tau, to cover up or over, strongly remind one of 
the true Dravidian ha], pal, pidu, to wrap up, to 
cover over, to bury;—and Sanskrit themes 
vrud, bhrud, hud and hund, used samhaiau, 
sanghdté, sangé to heap, to accumulate, to join, of 
the true Dravidian haidu, paodu, toput together, 
to join. 

The writer thinks that all these Sanskrit verbs 
are but modifications of the Dravidian ones. 


F. Krrren. 
Tubingen, 12th December 1894. 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOREIGN NUMERALS IN TRADERS’ SLANG 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


PanprrS. M, Naresa Sastex in his interesting 
paper on Traders’ Slang in Southern India (ante, 
Vol. XXIII. pp. 49-52) is of opinion that his second 
group of numerals is apurely arbitrary one, with 
mo meanings for most of the words employed. 
But any one acquainted with the languages of the 
Indian Archipelago will not fail to perceive that 
both the round figures and the symbols for frac 
tions, which he gives, are almost wholly taken 
from some Indonesian idiom, say Batak, though 
they are certainly not from Malay or Achinese. 


To prove the above assertion, it is only necessary 
to compare the Pandit’s slang words with the 
numerals in Batak and Javanese :— 


S. Indian Slang. Batak. Javanese. 

1, sfi- sa- sa- 

2. td (dd) dua to (do) 

3. tru télu télu 

4. pat 6pat pat (older pat) 

7. pichchu pitu pitu 

8. val uvalu volu (older vvalu) 
9. taya siya sanga 
10. pul pulu puluh 


It would be difficult to decide whether the slang 
terms have been taken from some Batak dialect 
or from Javanese, were it not that the word idya 
for 9 decidedly points to an origin in the former 
idiom, which has siya. Originally the Javanese 
form must have been'sia, too, which by a pecu- 


har tendency of that language has become changed 
imto sanga, but we have no right to derive tdya 
from such a prehistoric sia, because sanga is found 
in the Javanese of ten centuries ago, which is the 
oldest known. 


As regards the fractions, it seems clear that 
tangedn is the same word as the Batak tinguun (in 
the Toba dialect pronoanced tongauns, Javan. 
téngahan, half. 


Bendalat (== +) is very interesting, becanse 
dalai is comparable with the Batak, Malay and 
Javan. tali, which is the term for half a suku. 
Suku means 7 (e. g., of a Spanish dear) 
Tt follows therefore that sa-tali is * one-eignth ” 
In the 8. Indian word gen appears to he synony- 
mous with sa, and it may be noted that the Dairi 
dialect of Batak regularly uses si instead of sa. 


The word for y5, sa-vigam, is a eumpound of 
Tamil visam, one-sixteenth, and Indonesian $a, 
one. 


The terms for 5 and 6, kulachchu and kirdt;, 
Tam unable to trace back to their sources. They 
remind one of culsey (sec Yule-Burnell, Glossary) 
and Arab. kirrdt, carat, from xepdrioy, but these 
terms could hardly have had the value allotted to 
kulachchu and kirdti in the slang. At any 
rate, these two words are not taken from any 
Indonesian language. 


H. Kerw. 
Leiden, let May 1894, = 
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IDENTIFICATION OF NAGAPURA 
IN THE KONKAN. 


THe copper-plate grant of the Sildhara king, 
Anantadeva, contains, among other names, those 
of the following sea ports in the Kénkan :—Sri 
Sthinaka, Nagapura Surpéraka and Chemuli. 
In regard to the identification of Nagapura 
the late Hon’ble K. T.. Telang (ante, Vol, IX. 
page 44) remarks :—‘‘ About Nigapur, I can only 
suggest it as probable, that it may be identical 
with a village near Alibig — between Alibig and 
Révadand&é — named Naganv, which is substituted 
by syncope for Nigagfnv, or Nagagrama, the same 
as Nigapur. Or, may not Nagapur have something 
to do with Nagothnén ? In any case the modern 
Nagpur of the Bhéuslés is not to be thought of. 
I have not found the Nagapur of our plate 
referred to anywhere else.” 

That his conjecture regarding theidentification 
of Nagapur with the modern Na&aganv is the 
eorrect one, J think there can be no doubt. 
Amongst the méhdimyas of the Sdhyddri Khanda, 
of the Skandapurdna, there is one on Nagapura, 


—— 


-—— 


called also Nagapuri (see page 505, Bombay 
edition). That this Nagapura is to be identified 
with the modern Naéganv appears probable from 
the description given in the Skandapurdna 

According to this account it is situated west of 
the Sdhyddri mountains, ver. 8; in the country 
called the Kénkun, ver. 9; near the sea and the 
river Aghaéi, ver. 4. This description answers to 
the modern 'Niganv, situated south-east of Alibig. 
in the Kdl&éb4 District (see Bombay Gazetteer on 
Kolaba, page 851). It is between the sea and a 
creek, which I understand from local inquiry, ix 
called among other names, Aksi, from a village of 
that name on its bank, between Nag&nv and 
Alibig. Itis probable that Akéi is but a corrup- 
tion of Aghasi. The ruins of temples, inscribed 
stones and in the neighbourhood point to the fact 
that, in ancient times, it must have been a port of 
some importance Theabove considerations make 
it very probable that the Nigapura of the coppet- 
plate is the same as the Nagapura of the Skanda- 
purdna and the modern Naganv. 


J. E. Ansorz. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HINDU ASPECT OF PRAYER. 

Védas and Sittras declare that a Hindu should 
turn his face in the morning either towards Hast 
or North, when performing religious ceremonies, 
worship, or repeating prayers ; and to the West in 


the evening. To the South dwell the préfs 
(ghosts) and rdkshasas (demons), therefore they 
do not look there, but face it while dining and 
offering cakes to the manes of the dead. 

K. RacuunatrHyt m P. N. and Q. 1883. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


A Kanwana-Bnatise Dictionary, by the Ruvy. F. 
Kirres, B. G. BE. M. Mangalore; the Basel Mission 
Book and Tract Depository; 1894, Large 8vo., 
pp. 1., 1752, 


The Kanarese language, — the original true ver- 
nacular, and still mostly the actual vernacular, of 
the territory in which He the districts of Belgaum, 
Bijapur, and Dh4rwér, and parts of Shélipur and 
North Kanara, of the Bombay Presidency, the 
Kélhapur and other Native States of the so-called 
Southern Mar&thi Country, the Bellary District of 
the Madras Presidency, Mysore, aud the southern 
portions of the Nizim’s dominions, ~- has hardly 
received from Huropean scholars the recognition 
and attention which it deserves. It is the most 
mellifuous of all the Indian vernaculars, and the 
nchest in capability and force of expression. It 
probably surpasses all the others in bulk and 
value of original composition. And it has an 
antiquity to which, apparently, none of them can 
make any pretensions in forms approximating to 
those which they now have. Mr. Kittel, indeed, 


whose work we are now noticing, world seem: 
ingly give ita literary history from only about 
A. D. 900; from which point of view he divides 
its lifo into three periods, — (a) the ancient or 
classical period, from, he says, at least the tenth 
to the middle of the thirteenth eentury A D, 
when it was elaborated to a high degree of polish, 
refinement, and clearness of expression, by the 
Jains; (b) the medisval period, onwards to about 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the use of 
it was continued, in a somewhat less precise and 
unambiguous manner, by the Ling&yat and other 
Saiva writers; and (c) the modern period, from 
then to the present day. during which the ver- 
nacular dialect, as now written and spoken, has 
been developed, by discarding the more high-sound- 
ing antique terminations, and, especially in the 
conversational branch, by adopting freely from 
Sanskrit, Hindustani, and Maréthi. And no 
doubt it is true that the literary life of the lang- 
uage did begin in earnest at about the poimt of 
time selected by Mr. Kittel; the high state of 
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cultivation to which the language then attamed 
being due to the fact that the Jains of Southem 
Indw made it so largely the vehicle for their 
writings, and to the great encouragement 
that was given tothe Jains by the powerful 
Rishtrakdta king Améghavarsha I, who reigned 
from A. D 814-15 to about 878, But epigraphic 
records give unquestionable and instructive 
samples of appreciably carlier date. The charter 
of Améghavarsha’s predecessor Govinda Tif. (conte, 
Vol. XI p 125) isdated A. D 804. The Adar 
inscription of the time of the Western Chalukya 
king Kirtivarman IT. (ante, Vol XI p. 68, and 
see Vol. XX. p 305, note 5) belongs to about 
A D 780. These two records, — with the Kotar 
inscription of a Chalukya prince called Parahita- 
raja (ante, Vol. XX p 69), which may be placed 
hetween A D 750 and 814, quite as well ns ma 
slightly later period, — presenting forms which, 
though more antique in some features, essentially 
differ little, if at all, from the forms of the ancient 
dialect as we know it from books, indivate consi- 
derable literary activity even at that carly time. 
And the Bidd&mi insecr3ption of the Western 
Chalukya king Mangalésa (ante, Vol, X. p. 52) 
suffices, short as it is, to carry back the existence 
of the same dialect to the period A. D. 597-98 to 
608. 


Till recently, the only Kanarese-Hnglish Dictio- 
nary of any general practical use to European 
students has been the work which was originally 
compiled by the Revd. W. Reeve and was published 
in 1882, and which in 1858 wasenlarged, and at the 
same time was reduced to a more portable and other- 
wise convenjent size, by Mr. Danicl Sanderson, 
a Wesleyan Missionary. ‘That book was itself a 
sufficiently valuable and monumental one; and 
there are some indications that it is not entirely 
superseded by even the present work: certainly 
there are at least many words of which the mean- 
Ings are to be found morc easily in it. Butthe 
preparation of Mr. Kittel’s Dictionary hus 
evidently been thoroughly in accordance with all 
the traditions of the important work which the 
Basel Mission has been doing during so many 
years wn the Kanarese country; and the issue 
vf it marks a still more noticcable cpoch in 
the study of the language. Objection may, 
mdeed, be taken to some of the details of Myr. 
Kittel’s method. For instance, words which 
contain an anusvdra in the first syllable — (the 
anusudra is used as being the more convenient 
and habitual method of denoting a nasal 
combined with a following consonant) — do 
not follow each other in the immediate sequence 
of the anusvdra combined with the consonant, as 
they do in Mr. Reeve’s book, thua, in his book, 
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words beginning with aeh stand immediately 
after the last word beginning with amgh, — just 
where, when the waitevdra is used, one expects tu 
find them; whereas, in Mr. Kittel’s bouk, they 
are separated by all the words beginning with ach 
and aj: but, though not practically so convenient, 
Mr Kittel’s method is, of conrse, eritteally the 
more correct, Lf we bear in mund that the eaasedra 
simuply stonds for, and is te be pronounced as, the 
nasal of the class to which the followin consonant 
belongs. And in too many cases we have to 
hunt backwards and forwards for meanings which 
wight apprrently have been given at the very place 
where we should expect to find them: thus, for 
the meauiny of caged or diigdalu, we are referred 
(page 20) to amu (da), and we have lo turn back ts 
pege L7 to find the sunple words tthe sole of the 
foot,’ and, for the meaning of Louesrs (page $875 
in the sense of 6a prince, we have first to Jook 
back to kwvdrd on page 450, aad even then, after 
evessing that we inust take the small-type lueuru, 
and not either of the two words of exactly 
the same uppearance which are viven in laree 
type, we niust further turn up Aeaeise on page 
443, Also, there are words in the more ancient 
published inscriptions which the book does not 
even include, — much less offer to explain. Oa 
the other J.aud, the book shews a great advance 
on any of its predecessors, in reproducing the 
ancient letters 2 and 7, on the proper use of which, 
as distinvuished from vr, l, and 0, broad differences 
in meaning so often depend. And every page 
of it, and of its preface, bears witness to the 
coustant care, carnestness, and thoroughness with 
which Mr. Kittel devoted himself to the task that 
lay before him. It would have been difficult vw 
tind anyonc more competent to undertake that 
task. He may be justly proud of the manner in 
which he has accomplished it. And, amoug the 
results, no small and unimportant feature is the 
fact that the book is to be purchased at so very 
reasonable a price that the pussession of it is 
within the power of even students whose means 
are limited, 


We now have available, for the study of 
Kanarese in its ancient and medinval fons, a 
dictionary of the most exhaustive and useful 
kind. We still require a comulete and critical 
grammar, in Enelish, for the same periods. and 
dealing also with the exceptional forms which 
sometimes are met with in epigraphic records. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Kittel may find himself 
able now to take such a grammar in hand, and 
supply the want that has so long been felt in this 
direction. 


J. EF. Freer, 
Sik December 1894. 
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ON SOME RECENT ATTEMPTS TO DETERMINE THE ANTIQUITY 
OF VEDIC CIVILIZATION.! 


BY G. THIBAUT. 


HE aim of the book by Prof. Bal Gangadhar Tilak and of the two papers by Prof. 
Jacobi, the titles of which are given in note 1, is essentially one and the same, viz., te 
prove from astronomical data contained in the different Védas, Samhhitas as well as Brah- 
manas, that Vedic civilization reaches back toa time much more ancient than has hitherto 
been generally assumed. The two writers differ in so far as Prof. Jacobi, while maintain- 
tng that certain Vedic passages embody observations going back to remote antiquity, does not 
fecl himself warranted in claiming that antiquity for the entire literary compositions in which 
those passages occur; while the latter view isadvocated by Prof. Tilak. He, in fact, contends 
for the high antiquity of the Védas we possess; Prof. Jacobi rather for the high antiquity of 
Vedie civilization, reminiscences of whose earlier stage may be met with in books themselves 
belonging tc a later period. This difference, however, will not occupy us here; the important 
point being to decide in either case whether the passages in question can be properly explained 
only on the hypothesis of their embodying observations made by the Vedic Aryans at the early 
period assumed by both writers alike. Both writers further agree to a considerable extent in 
the actual results arrived at, among which the most important is that some of the astronomical 
observations recorded in the Veda must have been made in the period from about 4500-2500 
B. ©. (Jacobi), or 4000-2500 B. C. (Tilak). And both base their conclusions, to a large extent. 
ou the same Vedic passages, interpreted by them in thesame, oravery similar, way: they agree, 
in fact, inmethod. Professor Tilak, indeed, goes considerably beyond Prof. Jacobi’s conclusions, 
in maintaining that certain Vedic texts lead us back to even 6000 B.C. And otherwise the 
publications of the two writers are of an altogether different type, Prof. Jacobi’s papers confining 
themselves to a concise statement of certain important conclusions to be drawn from a few 
Vedic passages, while Prof. Tilak ranges over the wide field of Vedic literature, undertakes 
to strengthen his conclusions by an abundant wealth of parallel and analogous instances, and. 
largely indulges in mythological and etymological speculation. 


In what follows it is not my intention to enter ona criticism of all the numerons issues 
raised by Prof. Tilak. It is only the validity of the more important conclusions, in which he and 
Prof. Jacobi agree, that I wish to subject to an examination. 


I cannot undertake to follow, step by step, either Prof. Tilak’s or Prof. Jacobi's argume:- 
tation, but shall select topics and passages handled by them in such an order as may appear 
most convenient. I thus begin with the discussion of those Vedic texts, which, according 
to both writers, can be properly understood only if interpreted as implying that, at the 
time when they were formulated, the winter solstice coincided with full moonin the 
asterism Phalguni. The passages here to be considered first are one from the Tatttiriya 
Saiuwhitd and one from the Téndya Brdhmana, both of which contain various statements as to the 
day on which the introductory ceremony of consecration (dikshd) for the so-called gavdm-ayana 
sacrifice is to begin. As these passages are important, and at the same time not very long, I 
give them translated tz extenso :— 

Naitt. Sak. VIL. 4, 8.— “Those who wish to consecrate themselves for a year (i. ¢., for the 
gavdm-ayane which lasts a year) should consecrate themselves on the (day called) ekdshtakd. 
For the ehdshtakd is the wife of the year; in her he (t. e., the year) dwells that night. 
Manifestly beginning the year they (thus) consecrate themselves. — With a view to the 
injured (part) of the year consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves on the 
eLdshtakd ; there are the two seasons whose name is ‘end.’ With a view to the reversed 


1 Bal GangAdhar Tilak, The Orvon or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, Bombay, 1898. H, Jacobi, On 
the Date of the Rug.-Veds (ante, Vol. XXIIL. p. 154 ff.) The same, Beitrage Zur Kenninis der vedischen Chronologie 
(Nachr, der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 1894). 
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(vy asta) (part) of the year indeed consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves on the 
ekdshtakd ; there are the two seasons whose name is ‘ end, 


“ They should consecrate themselves on the Phalguni-fullmoon. The mouth of the rea 
indeed is the Phalguni-fullmoon; beginning the year from the month they consecrate thom- 
selves, In this there is one fault, viz., that the vishuvuf-day (the central day of the sacrifice) 
falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate themselves on tlic Chitra-tulluncom. The 
mouth indeed of the year is the Chitra-fullmoon; begmuing the year from the month they cor - 
secrate themselves. In this there is not wny fault. 


“ Four days before the fullmoon they should consecrate themselves; for them the buying of 
the soma falls on the ekédshtakd ; thereby they do not render the ekdshtakd void. Kor them 
the pressing of the soma falls in the former (bright) half of the mouth, Their months are 
accomplished. with a view to the former half, They rise (from the finished suerifice) in’ the 
former half; when they rise herbs and plants rise after them; after them rises the fair fame, 
‘ These sacrificers have prospered’; after that all prosper.” 


Téindya Bréhmana, V.9.— “They should consecrate themselves on the ekd@shtaku. For 
the ekdshtakd is the wife of the year; in her he dwells that night. Mamfestly beginning the 
year they consecrate themselves. In this there is that fault that non-rejoicing they step down 
into the water. With a view to the cleft (vichchhinna) (part) of the year they consecrate 
themselves who consecrate themselves on the ehdshtukd ; there are the two scvasonsy whose name 
is ‘end.’ With a view to the injured (part) of the year they consecrate themselves wh. 
consecrate themselves with a view to the seasous culled ‘end.’ Therefore the consecration 
is not to be performed on the ekdshtakd. 


‘“‘ They should consecrate themselves in Philguna. The mouth of the year indeed is the 
Philouni (fullmoon); beginning the year from the month they consecrate themselves. — Ju tins 
there is the fault that the vishuvat-day falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate 
themselves on the Chitri-fullmoon. The eye indeed of the vear is the Chitra-fullmoon ; on the 
side of the face is the eye ; from the face (7. e., beginning) commencing the yeur they consecrate 
themselves. In this there is no fanlt. — They should consecrate themselves fonr days before 
fullmoon, For them the buying of the soma falls on the vishunat, ete, ete.” (withoat any 
essential divergence from the concluding portion of the Zuddlirtyu paussave). 


As the gavém-ayana is a festival celebration extending overa whole year, it Is antecedently 
probable that it, or its introductory ceremony, should begin on some day which marked the 
beginning of the year, and that, therefore, the four different terms referred to in the PUSdU Cres 
above translated should represent either different beginnings of the yeur whieh were in use 
at one and the same time, or else, possibly, beginnings acknowledged at different periods. The 
latter view is the one adopted by Prof. Tilak and Prof. Jacobi. Professur Tilak assumes, with 
the Mimdiisakas, whose discussions he quotes, that the last term mentioned, voiz., ‘four days 
before the full moon,’ refers to the full moon of the month Migha, and that the Tertt. Sanh. and 
Td. Brd. thus finally decide in favour of a beginning of the sucrificial year nearly coinciding with: 
the civil beginning of the year. Now, it is probable, Prof. Tilak reasons, that the civil yeur 
began on the day of the winter solstice, and we therefore may conclude that the two Vedie 
houks, which decide in favour of the gavdém-ayana beginning on or about the fullmoon of 
Magha, were composed in the period when the summer solstice was in the asterism Maghas. 
This, he says, agrees with the position which the Véla assions to Krittikis ag the first of the 
Nakshatras ; which position has always been explained as pointing back to the time when the 
vernal equinox was in Kryittikaés. Now Krittikis marked the vernal equinox, and Maghis the 
summer solstice, atabout 2350 B. C., and this, therefore, is the time at which we must suppose the 
Tarttiriya Sankitd and similar works to have been composed. If, then, we further find that the 
Taittiriya Sawnhitd mentions two other terms for the beginning of the year-sacrifice, viz., the 
full moon in Phalguni and Chitrié, we must conclude from analogy that those two terms algo 
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once marked the winter solstice ; and the rules prescribing them thus lead us back to about 4000 
wud 6000 B. C. respectively. Those rules were remembered at the time when the Taittdiriya 
Sahhitd was composed, but, as no longer agreeing with the actual state of things, were men- 
tioned only to be set aside in favour of the rule then in accordance with reality, viz. the one 
which makes the wintcr solstice coincide with full moon in Maghis. 


Professor Jacobi agrees with Prof. Tilak as to the significance of the rule which fixes 
the beginning of the year-sacrifice on the full moon in Phalguni. That rule, he says, must 
linve corne down from the time when the winter solstice actually coincided with the full moon in 
Phalguni, 7. e., about 4500 B. C., in agreement with other Vedic passages which make 
the summer solstice fall in Phalguni3 He does not, like Prof. Tilak and the Mimam- 
sukas, vefer the term last mentioned (‘four days before full moon’) to the full moon of Magha, 
but takes it as a mere modification, of minor importance, of the third term mentioned, +. ¢., the 
full moon of Chaitva. And this third term itself he refuses to trace back, with Tilak, to the 
period 6000 before Christ, but prefers to take the clause stating it as a later addition, made to 
the text of the Brdhmane at the time when Chaitra had begun to be viewed as the first month 
of the year, on account of its occurring about the time of the vernal equinox, 7. ¢,, during the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 


We certainty have no right to declare the conclusions arrived at by Profs. Jacobi and 
Tilak alike to be altogether impossible. Vedie civilization and literature may be cousider- 
ably older than has hitherto been supposed, and reminiscences of ancientobservations may have 
beeu preserved in books themselves belonging to a much later period. At the same time, of 
course, we must, before accepting these conclusions, carefully enquire whether the passages, 
on which they ave founded, really admit of the interpretations thus puton them, and of no 
others. It certainty is not antecedently probable that the Prakmana texts exhibited by us 
should, within their short compass, contain records of observations separated from each other 
by several thousands of years. Are we really obliged, we must ask ourselves, to ascend with 
Jacobi and Tilak to 4000 B. C., and to follow the latter scholar even into the dim distance 
of 6000 B. C., or else to precipitate ourselves, with Jacobi, inthe opposite direction as far down 
as 200 B. C. 2 Or is there, perhaps, after all, some means of reconciling the different statements 
as to the beginning of the gavdm-ayana iD such a way as to make them fit in with one and the 
sume period, and that a period not too widely remote from the time to which works such as 
the Tuittiriya Sahhiiad and the Tdndya Brdhmana have hitherto been ascribed P — TI shali 
endeavour, in what follows, to shew that this can be accomplished, and that the conclusions 
arrived at by Profs. Jacobi and, Tilak cannot be upheld. 


tt will be advisable to consider, first, a passage, not discussed by Tilak, from the 
Kaushitaki Bréahmana, which also treats of the proper terms from the beginning of the gavam- 
ayana. That passage‘ occurs in the 19th book (2; 3) and translated runs as follows: | 


“They are to consecrate themselves one day before the new moon of Taisha, or of Magha : 
thas they say. Both these (alternatives) are discussed ; that of Taisha, however, is more agreed. 
tu, as it were. They (thus) obtain the additional thirteenth month. So great indeed is the 
year as that thirteenth month ; then the whole year is obtained, He (the sun) indeed rests on 
the new moon day of Magha, being abont to turn towards the north. Thus they rest who 
are about to perform the rites of the prdyaniya alirdtra (the first day on which soma is pressed). 
hus they reach him for the first time. They begin him, etc. ete. He goes for six months 
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2 The first mentioned term, viz., the ekJshiakd, which furnishes no special date, need not for the moment be 
baken into uccount. 

$ ‘These passages will be referred to further on. 

‘ Attention was first directed to this passage by Prof. A. Weber in the second of his essays ont he Nakshatras 
(rp. 344 1). That these essays have since their appearance formed the basis of all further research im matters 
connected with the Nakshatras, is generally known ; considering the time when they were published, the fullness 
and accuracy of the quotations made in them from Vedic literature are truly admirable. 
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towards the north; they follow him with the ascending celebrations of six days each, He 
having gone six months towards the north stands still, being about to turn towards the south, 
Thus they stop, being about to perform the rites of the vaishuvaliys day. Thus thes reach 
him for the second time. He goes six months towards the south, They follow him with the 
returning celebrations of six days each. Having gone six months towards the sonth he stands 
still being about to turn towards the north. Thus they stop, being about to perform the rites 
of the Mdhdvratiya day. Thus they reach him for the third time. Because they reach him 
three times, the year is arranged threefold; for obtaining the year (they do thus). About 
this there is sung a sacrificial stanza ‘ Arranging the days and nights like a wise spider, six 
months always towards the south and six towards the north wanders the sun.’ For he goes 
six months towards the north, six towards the south. 


“They are not to consecrate themselves at that time. The grass hus not yet come out, the 
days are short; shivering they come out of the avabritha-bath. Therefore, they are not 
to consecrate themselves then, They are to consecrate themselves one day after the uew moon 
of Chaitra. The corn has come out then; the days are long; without shivering they come 
out of the avabritha-bath. Therefore this is the established rule.” 


This passage, we see, mentions three different terms for the beginning of the gardm- 
ayana, viz., the day following the new moon of Taisha, the day following the new moon of 
Magha; the day following the new moon of Chaitra, The two former terms are, however — 
as will appear Jater on — variations of one term only, and we therefore inay confine ourselves 
to the consideration of that term which the Bréhmana declares to be preferable, t. ¢., the begin- 
ning of the dékshéd on the day following on the newmoon of Taisha. We also, following the 
explanation given in Vinayaka’s Commentary on the Kaushitaki Drdhmana, onderstand by the 
new moons of Taisha, Migha and Chaitra the new moons preceding the full moons in Tishya 
(= Pushya), Maghis and Chitra, This does not even compel us toassume, with Vinayvaka, that 
the Bréhmana reckons its months from full moon to full moon, so that the months would 
begin with the dark half (although to this also there would be no particular objection). Ju the 
strict terminology of later times indeed the amévasyd of Taisha could be the amduasyd 
preceding the full moon in Tishya, only if the month Taisha were reckoned from frll moon in 
Mrigaégiras to full moon in Tishya; while if it were reckoned from new moon to new moon the 
amévasyé of Taisha would mean the last ¢itht of the dark half following on full moon in Tishya 
and preceding full moon in Maghis. But there is no reason compelling us to assnme snch 
strictness of terminology for the time of the Brihmana, especially when we consider that new 
moon is, strictly speaking, not a lunar day, butonly the moment when the dark half comes to an 
end and the light half begins; so that the beginning of the first day of the light half has us 
muuch right to be called ‘amdvasyd’ as the end of the last day of the dark half. The text thus 
teaches that the dikshd has to begin one day after the new moon which precedes full moon in 
Tishya ; In consequence of which the upavasatha celebration, which immediately precedes the 
first day on which Somais pressed, falls on the new month of Magha (7. ¢., the new moon preced- 
ing full moon in Maghas). This is accurate; for from the day after the Taisha new moon up to the 
Magha new moon there elapse twenty-nine days, seventeen of which are required for the dékshd 
and twelve for the so-called wpasad. The result of this arrangement is that the real celebration, 
as distinguished from all introductory ceremonies, begins together with the ‘resting of the sun’ 
before he starts on his progress towards the north. The text thus clearly indicates that, what 


is to be aimed at is the coincidence of the beginning of the year-sacrifice with the winter 
solstice. 


Equally clear is the motive which determined the second alternative allowed — or as it 
rather appears, preferred — by the Brdhmana. The gavdm-ayana is to begin one day after the 
new moon of Chaitra, 7. e., three months later than on the first alternative, because then the 


season 18 more advanced and agreeable, the days are longer, and the water more pleasant to 
bathe in, 
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The impression which the coupling of the two alternative beginnings thus leaves on our 
mind is that the original intention and practice of the Kaushitakins was to begin their year- 
sacrifice on the day of the winter solstice, thus following the sun in its upward course with the 
first six sacrificial months, and again in its downward course with the latter six months. But 
gradually the sacrifice, as it happens in such cases, became more and more formal; the old 
beginning was no longer insisted upon, and a new one, more convenient in several respects, was 
substituted. But there is nothing to indicate that the two beginnings allowed are connected 
with beginnings of the civil year recognised at different periods. Some sacrificers preferred 
the solstitial beginining, some the vernal one; that is all. It may be added (which point has 
likewise been referred to by Prof. Weber already) that the corresponding Srauta-Siira, the 
one by Saikhiyana, mentions only the solstitial term which thus seems to have finally prevail- 
ed in the practice of the Kaushitakins. 


The passage quoted from the Kaushtéaki-Brdhmana, however, has a further importance, in so 
far as containing a definite statement concerning the relation of the lunar calendar of the time 
ico the solar year. It says that the winter-solstice coincides with the new moon of 
Migha, #.¢, as we have explained above, with the new moon preceding full moon in Maghas. 
We here are on well-known ground; for that the winter-solstice takes place at the begin- 
ning of the white half of Migha (or the end of the dmavasyé of Pausha) is the well known 
doctrine, so often discussed, of the Jydtisha Véddnga, 


Trom this there immediately follows that the winter-solstice itsclf is in Sravishthis, etc., 
otc.. in factthe whole system of the Jyétisha Véddiga. And we thus must finally conclude that 
the Kaushttaki-Dréhmana itself — unless it be assumed to record observations made at an 
earlier time — belongs to the period when the winter-solstice was supposed to be in 
Sravishthias. 


Having thus seen that the data which the Kaushitaki-Brahmana supplies concerning 
the beginning of the gavam-ayana do in no way lead us back into very ancient time, we 
now return to a consideration of the Taittirtya and Tandya texts. The question here 
naturally presents itself whether those texts cannot be interpreted ina somewhat analogous 
way, soasto enable us to connect them with one and the same period, not very distant from 
the period of the Kaushittaki- Bréhmana. Cannot, we ask, the alternative dates given by the 
Tusttir‘yr and Tdudya be accounted for by the assumption that at one and the same time the 
ge nmedana was optionally begun at different periods of the year, for reasons sufficiently valid 
to explain such difference ? 


We here begin by enquiring what may be the meaning of the assertion that the 
intl moon in Phalguni is the mouth, i. ¢., beginning of the year. This statement, or tbe 
closely related one that ‘the (month) Philguna is the mouth of the year’ occurs in numerous other 
places of the Bréhmanas, also in the Tdndya Bréhmana, and must therefore be held to represent an 
cpinion generally prevailing in what we may call the Bréhmana-period. Where then has this 
teginning of the year to be placed? Hither, we feel naturally inclined to reply, at one of the 
nulstices or at one of the cquinoxes. Now that the solstices were, in India, looked upon as marking 
the beginning of the year we know positively from the Jyétisha Véddiaga and similar works (not 
ic speak of the whole later literature), and also from the Kaushttahi passage discussed above ; 
ier that the year-sacrifice is made to begin with the winter solstice implies the view that 
tuc winter solstice is viewed as the beginning of the natural or civil year. Moreover the Védas 
ccutain numerous references to the northern and southern progress of the sun, and it, therefore, is 
utevedently probable that the solstices should have formed starting points for the civil year. 
lu sc tar Tilak’s and Jacobi’s view of the Phalguni-fullmoon once having marked for the 
{ndians the winter solstice is not unlikely, On the other hand it is not antecedently probable 
tiut tae passages about the gavdm-ayana in the two Bréhmanas should contain an agglomerate 
ct rules that had originated at periods widely remote from each other, and we, moreover, have 
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the direct statement of the Naushttakins that the winter solstice happens on new moon preced- 
ing full moon in Maghis; we, therefore, may at any rate, attempt to account on other grounds 
for the statement that Phalguni-fullmoon is the beginning of the year. Now, it is, of course, 
at once clear that, in the Brdimana period, full moon in Phalyuni could not have coincided with 
the vernal equinox. We, moreover, must, apart from this particular case, disabuse our minds 
of the notion of the equinoxes — vernal or autumnal — having been of any importance for the 
Hindus previous to the time when the influence of Greek astronomy began to make itself felt. 
It is, in the first-place, a fact that the equinoxes naturally do not attract attention in the same 
way as the solstices do. At the equinuxes the motion of the sun — towards the north o: 
the south — undergoes no noticeable change; the fact that the sun then rises truc east is not 
easily remarked, nor the fact that day and night are of just the same length. The solstices ur 

the other hand attract attention because they are the periods of greatest deviation from the 
normal state; the sun then stands highest or lowest; the days are longest or shortest; the 
shadows are shortest or longest ; the sunturns towards the sonth or thenorth. I need not turther 
dwell on these obvious distinctions; but I must refer toa further and more importané point, 
viz., that, in India, the vernal equinox at any rate docs not in any way mark an important point 
in the revolution of the seasons (about which further on). It is in agreement with all this that 
the equinoxes or anything connected with them are nowhere in Vedic literature referred to, 
either directly or indirectly. What may be the meaning of the fact that the oldest lise of the 
Nakshatras begin with Krittikis we shall consider lateron. If, therefore, some reference to the 
beginning of the year made in Vedio literature should not immodiately and obvionsly connect 
itself with the solstices, we have no valid reason to think in the next place of the CUUMOXEd, 

but must look out for some other likely pvint from which the year might have commenced. 


Now, what here immediately offers itself to our attention is the old subdivision of the veuar 
into three seasons, which is in several places directly acknowledged, and moreover pre-supposed 
by the so-called chdiurmdsya-sacrifices. Professor Jacobi’s second paper is specially devoted to a 
refutation of the view, admitted by him as not unlikely & priori, that the beginning of the 
' oldest Indian years coincided with the beginnings of those four-monthly periods rather than 
with the equinoxes. Ido not, however, agree with his conclusions on this point. He starts 
with the observation that when attempting to assign the beginnings of the four-mouths 
periods to the proper places in the solar year we must take for our point of departure 
the beginning of the rainy season, which alone is sharply marked, while it would le difficult 
to say exactly when either the cold or warm season begins. And as the rains commence 
about the summer solstice, the beginning of the cold season must be placed, he says, 
about a month after the autumnal equinox, and that of the warm season about two mouths 
after the winter solstice. — Now, these remarks are doubtless true in so far as they point 
to the rainy season as the best defined period in the Indian year, They, however. err, [ am 
inclined to think, in the actual allotment of the months to the three seasons. A division 
which, on the basis of three different seasons,® distinguishes three four-monthly periods can never 
be quite accurate, because the rainy season occupies less than four months, strictly speaking not 
: Sg Te a 

5 The Indian year broadly divides itself into three seasons, ~— the warm season, the rainy season and the cold 
season, — just as the European year naturally divides itself into summer and winter. And as the wish of making finer 
distinctions leads to the insertion into the European year of two transitional seasons —~ spring between winter 
and summer, and autumn between summer and winter — ; thus in India two further seasons were in course of time 
added to the three primitive ones ; spring between the cold season and the warm scasou, and autumn between the 
rainy season and the cold season. Between the warm season and the rains there is no transitional season, and hence 
the five-season system 1s, next to the three-season system, the only natural one. The system so extensively used, 
Which distinguishes six seasons, is an artificial one, manifestly due to the wish of establishing a regular and casy 
correspondence between the seasons and the twelve months of the year: two months going toecack season. The 
insertion of a cool seagon ’ (Sidira) between winter and spring is not based on conspicuous natural re-ations, and it 
moreover isan unjustified proceeding to allot to the rainy season less than three months. The consequence is that in 


whatever way we distribute the months among the different seasons, the distribution willalways, at some point or 
otbor, be in conflict with the actys: phenomera of the year, 
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much more than three months. If, therefore, the principle of four-monthly divisions is to be 
adhered to — as it actually was — a compromise has to be arrived at, in so far as either some 
weeks previous to the beginning of the rains, or some weeks after the cessation of the rains, have 
to hecomprised within the rainy season. Now, nobody acquainted with the seasons of Northern 
India will in this case hesitate to make his choice. If four months must go. to the rainy season 
they can only be June to September,® or, perhaps better, end of first weok, or first third, of June 
to end of first week, or first third, of October; not July to October, nor even the period from 
summer-solstice to twentieth October. The reason of this is that with the beginning of October 
the rains are as a rule completely over; while on the other hand showers of rain, more or less 
heavy in different districts, often fall even in the earlier part of June — let us say from a fort- 
night before the summer solstice. The four-monthly rainy season therefore begins about the 
seventh or tenth of June and terminates about the seventh or tenth of October. The con- 
sequences to be drawn from this, with regard to the two other four-monthly periods, also agree 
perfectly well with the real state of things. In the earlier part of February the increase of 
warmth is already very perceptible ; the trne cold season is over. And early in October, when 
the rains have stopped and the atmosphere is no longer saturated with vapour, a refreshing 
coolness sets in, specially remarkable in the mornings and evenings, which quite justifies us in 
viewing that time as the beginning of the cool season. 





What then, we have next to ask, have the Brdhmanas to say on that point ? — Of the 
sacrifices called chéturmdsya, which mark the beginning of the seasons — they are called ritu 
nwkhdnt in the Satapatha — the first one, called vatSvadéva, has to be performed either on the 
Phalguni Paurnamist or on the Chaitri; the second one, the so-called varunapraghdsds, on the 
Ashidhior on the Srivant; the third one, called sdkamédhds, on the Karttiki or the Agrahayani. 
The texts always mention the vatsvadéva first, which means that in the Brdimana period the 
prevailing opinion was that the year begins with the warm season. Now, what the position of 
the Phalguni-fullmoon in the solar year is, we learn from the Kawshitaki-Brdhmana, which tells 
us that the winter solstice coincides with new moon preceding the Maghf full moon. Full moon 
in Phalouni thus takes place one and a half month after the winter solstice, 7. e., about the end 
of the first week in February, and this, as we have seen, is a period which may not unsuitably be 
looked upon as the beginning of the warm season. We now fully understand why the 
Phalguni-fullmoon is called the month of the year; it marks the beginning of that 
four-monthly division of the year, which is generally considered the first one. And we 
further observe the full agreement between the statements about the Phalguni-fullmoon, and 
what the texts say in so many places about spring being the first season, the mouth of the 
seasons, a. 8.0 For spring constitutes the former half of the four-monthly warm season, The 
beginning of the spring of the Bréhmaonas is thus in no way connected with the vernal equinox, 
but rather takes place one and half month before it.7 


If, with these conclusions in view, we now return to the rules given by the Taztiirfya 
Sauhitéd and the Téndya Bréhmana about the beginning of the gavim-ayana, we shall find 


6 In what follows I use the names of the months throughout as denoting subdivisions of the tropical year; 
June being the month at the end of whose second third the summer-solstice takes place, etc. The names therefore 
will apply, without change, to ary period, 

7 Spring begins at the same poimt im the calendar established by Julius Cossar; and also in the calendar 
of the Chinese. Of. Ideler, Chronologie, IL. p. 148 (Veris initium—7. Februar); and Ideler, Zeiirechnung der 
Chinesen, pp. 15, 136 ff. 

in the Jyétisha Védénga (v. 6) the year is said to begin with the winter solstice, the month Magha and 
‘tapas’ -- which latter term, whether taken as denoting & season or a month, can only mean that the first season of 
the yearis the ‘cool,’ season Sisira; for tapas and tapasya are, in the old scheme of six two-monthly seasons, the names 
of the two sisira-months, Spring then begins not about the 7th, but about the 21st of February. The Jydtusha 
Vidénga thus sets aside the old belief about the Phalguna full moon marking the beginning of spring; being appa. 
rently guided by the desire of making the winter solstice — the beginning of the year and yuga — formally coinade 
with the beginning of a season. Thatin reality the winter solstice has no right to he viewed as the beginning of a 
season, and certainly not of one whose first month is called ‘tapas’ will, of course, be evident to any one famihar 
With the scasonal changes of Northera India. 
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them perfectly perspicuous and coherent. I do not now discuss in detail the beginning on 
the ekdshiakd, and remark only that, if the ekdshiakd is — as the commentators say — the 
eighth day after full moon in Magha, the beginning of the sacrifice on that day is rightly 
objected to as falling within the season which is the ‘end’ of the year; for it falls within 
the last month before Phaleuni-fullmoon, which marks the beginning of the new year. The 
Téindya further rightly objects to it that the water is then unpleasantly cold for hathine. 
That, as Prof. Jacobi remarks, this objection could not be raised by those who take the 
Phalgunt-fallmoon for their beginning, because within the 24 days between the ekdshtuli and 
Phalonuni-fullmoon the water does not become sensibly warmer, I cannot admit. Just at that 
season the difference would bea very perceptible one; and the whole question loses in import- 
ance, owing to the fact that after all the Phalguni-fullmoon is immediately afterwards itself 
rejected in favour of the Chaitri-follmoon. Thetexts next both mention the Phalgani-fullmoon 
as the proper day for beginning the sacrifice, because it is the ‘mouth’ of the year. This is in 
order as we have explained above. Equally justified is the rejection of this alternative for the 
reason that itinvolves the falling of the vishwvat-day within the clondy season. For from 
those who begin the d‘kshd on about the 7th of February, the vishuvat falls end of August, 
within the rainy season. Hqually intelligible is then the third alternative, which decides for 
Chaitri-fullmoon. For those who begin the dikshd on that term, celebrate the vishwvat-day at 
the end of September, when the rains are over. Noy is there any objection to the Liitir?ya 
Sanhitd speaking of the Chaitri-fullmoon as an alternative beginning of the year. For,as we 
have seen, the Phalguni-fullmoon stands just on the confines of the cold season and spring, 
and it, therefore, is quite intelligible that some should prefer as the beginning of the year the 
first fullmoon which falls within spring, and cannot be claimed by the cold season also, i. e., the 
Chaitri-fullmoon. And again, we clearly see why the Tdndya, in order to escape the somewhat 
awkard admission that two consecutive full moons are both called the mouth of the year, prefers 
to call the earlier full moon the mouth, and the later one the eye of the year.—To the fourth 


alternative, according to which the dikshd begins ‘ four days before full moon,’ we shall return 
further on. 


The same reasons, which induce the Brdhmanas to mention the Phalguni and the Chaitrt ag 
optional beginnings of the gavdm-ayana, account for the differences in the terms assigued fur 
the chdturmdsya sacrifices. The Brdhmanas and some siiras prescribe the Phalguni, Ashadhi and 
Kartiki full moons, 2. ¢., they adhere to the strict beginnings of the three fundamental seasons ; 
other siiras admit as alternatives the Chaitri, Sravani and Agrahiyani full moons, #.e., they allow 
the sacrifices to take place, not exactly at the beginning of each season, but in its carlicr part 
when it has well established itself. And here we must not forget to take into account a fur- 
ther circumstance, which most likely has had its share in leading to the establishment of alter- 
native beginnings. As the lunar months lag behind the seasons, the Phalguut-fallmoon, which 
in one year may coincide with, let us say, the 7th of February, will fall in the next year ahout 
twelve days earlier, and again twelve days earlier in the third year ; so that by that time it will he 
twenty-four days less remote from the winter solstice thanat first. .\ny further displacement will, 
ofcourse, be stopped by the insertion of au intercalary month at, let us say, with the Jyétisha Véddn- 
ya, the middle of the third year, which will restore the disturbed harmony between lunar and 
solartime. But it is clear that those who wished their vaisvadéva sacrifice in the third year to 
coincide with the actual beginning of spring would give the preference to chuitré paurnamési 
over philgunt; and that there was some excuse for doing so in the second year already, conu- 
sidering that even in the normal year the Phalguni-fullmoon lay right on the confines of the 
cold scason. Displacements of the kind described may also account for the fact that 


according to some authorities the caisvadéva sacrifice might be offered as late as Vaiéikh}- 
fullmoon. 


In order to complete the discussion of the passagesfrom the Taitttir?ya Saimhitd and the Tén- 
dya Brdhmata, it remains to enquire into the meaning of the first and the last terms mentioned, viz,, 
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the ckéshtakd and the ‘fourth day before full moon.’ The ekéshiakd the commentators declare 
to be the eighth day of the dark half of Magha, ¢. ¢., the eighth day after full moon in Maghis, 
the mouths being counted as beginning with the light half. Professor Jacobi thinks that this 
term was advocated by those who wished to perform all introductory rites before the Phalguni- 
fullmoon day, so that the real sacrifice could begin on the latter, the true beginning of the new 
year. But, as he himself poinis out, the introductory rites require twenty-four days, while the 
time from the eighth of the dark half of Magha up to Phalgunt-fullmoon comprises twenty-two 
days only. Moreover, the designation of the ekdéshtakd as the ‘wife of the year’ in different 
places and the fact of certain special rites being connected with it, seem to indicate that the 
ekdshtakd had quite an independent importance of its own: was, in fact, specially connected 
with the beginning of the new, or end of the old, year. If the year is viewed as beginning 
with Phalguni-fullmoon, the light half of Phailguna, although really preceding the new year, 
might yet be viewed to belong to the new year, just because itis the light waxing half of 
the month, and in that case the ekdshitakd, as marking the last quarter of the last waning 
half of the old year might not inappropriately be viewed as representing the end of the old year. 
It might, in fact, be viewed so also, if the months are reckoned from full moon to full moon, in which 
case the whole of Phalguna, t. e, themonth preceding Phalgunt-fullmoon, would belong to the old 
year. Another possibility may also be mentioned, If, as said just now, the months are counted 
from full moon to full moon, the dark half of Migha is not that half which follows Maghi-fullmoon, 
but rather that which follows Paushi-fullmoon, and in that case the eighth day of the dark half 
of Migha would precede the solstice coinciding — as in the Kaushtiaki Brdhmaga and the Jyotisha 
Vedéiga — with the new moon preceding Maghi-fullmoon, The ekdshtakd would then be the 
last quarter preceding the winter solstice, and as such represent the end of that form of the year, 
which is reckoned from winter solstice to winter solstice. In that case the beginning of the 
gavdm-ayana with the ekdshtakd, according to the Tatttirtya Samhkitd and the Tdndya, would 
be analogous to the beginning on the amdvasyd of Taisha or Migha, 14.6, in both cases we 
should have to do with a beginning connected in some way with the winter solstice.— As to 
this latter explanation I, however, must remark that it is contradicted by those Séira texts, 
which define the ekdshtakd, not merely as the eighth of the dark half of Migha, but more 
definitely as the eighth day after Mighi-fullmoon. 


Howsoever this may be, in either case the objections raised in the Tatté. Sauk. and the 
Tindya against the ekdshtakd-term are quite intelligible. The ekdshiakd falls within the last 
season of the year, whether that last season be the one preceding the Phalguni-fullmoon, 
or the one preceding the winter solstice; hence the ‘ antandmdndv ritd’ of the texts. In 
each case we have todo with the cold season, which is drt/a, distressed or injured. And 
if the rather indefinite terms ‘vyasta’ and ‘ vichchhina’ should, as the commentators say, 
refer to the turn of the year connected with the winter solstice, this also would agree 
with the above explanations, because the ekdshtaké falls within Magha, which is the month of 
the winter solstice. 


The last term mentioned in the Twitt, and Tandya has, as Prof. Tilak points ont, become the 
subject of a Mémdnsd discussion, since the texts do not indicate directly which full moon is the 
one, four days before which the dikshd has to begin. The point 1s of no great importance for 
us here, as in the case of either possible decision the term does not greatly differ from one of 
the three others. If we, with the Mimdmsakas, ‘decide for the Maghi-fullmoon, we have a 
beginning of the year in the same month as the ekdshtakd (or at any rate separated from the 
latter by twelve days only); if, on the other hand, we decide for Chaitri-fullmoon, the term 
nearly coincides with the third term. I, however, must say that the Mimdsisdé view appears to 
me in this case quite untenable. For the soundness of Méimdiisé decisions in general I have 
the greatest respect, and it, moreover, is highly probable that in many cases the Mimdinséd 
verdict must not be judged on its own merits only, but also as representing an old tradition; 
the Mimdiisaka knew beforehand what the outcome of his argumentation was to be. But, 
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in the present case, the context of the two passages really admits of no other interpretation 
than that in favour of Chaitra-fullmoon. The text first states the ekéshiaka and Philyont 
alternatives and rejects them both on account of certain shortcomings; then statcs the 
Chitri-aliernative and adds expressly ‘in this there is no fault.” When, thercfore, it after that 
goes on ‘let them consccrate themselves four days before the fullmvon’ that fullmoon ean only 
be the Chaitri-fullmoon just accepted, which term is now, for certain Hturvical reasons, slightly 
modified. The chdshtukd, mentioned afterwards, is then not the ekd@shtakd of Magha men- 
tioned first, but one of the chdshiakds following on Chaitri-fullmoon. None of the Wouwdise reasons 
for the Maghi-alternative is more than ingenious. That the Suira-writer Laugikshin (quoted 
by Prof. Tilak) accepts that alternative, only shews that, im making up his mind in this 
doubtful case, he was guided by considerations, similar to those whieh determined the decision 
of Jaimini. That, however, Jamini’s DPirvapalsha was actually the sidddduta of other 
authorities, appears from a passage in Apastamba’s Srauta Sitra, where the terms for the 
beginning of the gavam-ayana are discussed. We there read ‘they are to consecrate them- 
selves four days before full-moon; before the full muon of Magha, so ASmarathya thinks; before 
the full moon of Chaitra, so Alekhana thiukks,’ 


Having thus shewn thatthe Taittiriya and Tandya passages about the beginning terms 
of the gavim-ayana can be explained quite satisfactorily and coherently, if viewed as re- 
ferring to the time when the winter solstice had the position assigned to it in the Kaushi- 
taki Brahmana and the Jyétisha Védanga, we now turn to the other principal arguments by 
which Profs. Tilak and Jacobi undertake to support their views of a Vedic winter solstice 
coinciding with Phalguni-fullmoon. We first consider the fact — referred to by Jacobi and 
discussed at length by Tilak—that the month commonly known as MAargabsirsha, one of 
the autumn months, is also called Agrahayana, which word can only mean ‘ peginning 
the year.’ Now this, it is argued, confirms the hypothesis of a Vedic summer solstice 
in Uttara Phalguni; for when the solstice had that position, the vernal eyuinox was 
in Mrigagiras, and hence the moon was full in that nekshatra at the time of the antumnal 
equinox, in the month Miargasirsha, Hence those, Prof. Jacobi says, who began their 
year with the autumnal equinox, could apply to MiargaSirsha the term ‘ Agvahfyana,’ 
‘beginning the year.’ Professor Tilak proceeds somewhat differently. He does not explam 
‘Agrahiyana’ as meaning the month beginning the year; but rather as the month in 
which the moon is fullin the nakshatra ‘ Agvahiyana,’ 2.¢., the nakshatra Mrigasiras, which 
was called ‘beginning the year,’ at the time when it marked the vernal equinox. 8&o 
far as Profs. Jacobi and Tilak differ in their explanations, I agree with the former. 
What — apart from the view I shall set forth immediately as to the true cause of the name 
Agrahiyana being applied to Mirga‘irsha — is decisive in this case is, firstly that Margasivsha is 
actually referred to as the first of the months ; and secondly that Agraliy ani is cxplained 
by all the Hindi authorities as meaning ‘the first night of the year’ Against their 
authority Tilok’s learned grammatical discussion is of no aveil. Moreover, ‘A grahayana,’ as o 
name of the nakehatra Myigasivas, is nowhere in Sadskrit literature ec. tually met with. 
But that, in order to account for words, such as dgruhoyana and dgrahaus::, as denoting the 
Margasirsha month and its full moon night we need not accept cither Prof. Jacobi’s or 
Tilak’s explanation, can be easily seen. The beginning of the year with Mareashisha belongs 
to those who, wishing -to have a Sarad-year—as Prof. Jacobi calls it, looked on Chartzi- 
fullmoon as beginning the warm season ; those in fuct who celebrated their third cl aturmdsyt 
on Margasirsha (see above). That a beginning of the year at the time when the rainy season is 
over was in certain circles a popular one, appears from the fact that a ycar commencing with 
Karttika was generally used by astronomers in later times. This Kirttika year might 
possibly have originated in an early period already, marking the commencement of the 
éarad-year for those who began their warm season with Philguni ; there, however, are, as far 
as known to me, no really old traces of it, and it, therefore, is more likely that it was introduced 
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when, with the general reform of astronomy, the equinoxes came to be taken into con- 
sideration, and Kirttika was found to coincide with the autumnal equinox. Professor Jacobi’s 
remark, that there is no likelihood of the year ever having begun with the last season, is not, 
I think, of much force. The general later use of the Karttika year shews that a beginning 
of the year with the time when the rains are over was popular within wide circles; and to 
those who divided their year into three four-monthly seasons only, and at the same time 
preferred Chaiéri as the commencement of the warm time, there was no choice but to begin 
their postpluvial season with MirgaSsirsha. In general it may be said that the time after the 
rains, when the sky clears itself from clouds, the atmosphere from vapour, and an invigorating 
coolness begins to prevail, is a by no means inappropriate beginning for the Indian year. — 
Compare also what Prof. Weber says (p. 333) as to the Northern Buddhists generally 
beginning their year with the winter-season. 





I next turn to the other arguments adduced by Prof. Jacobi to strengthen or introduce 
those conclusions of his which we have so far considered. His first paper begins with an 
attempt to shew that we meet in the Véda with traces of Phalguni once having been recognised 
as marking the summer solstice (with which would agree the conclusion discussed above of 
the winter solstice coinciding with Phalguni-fullmoon), He at first adduces the passage 
Rigvéda Saih. VII. 103, 9, in order to prove in general that the Sahtids already mention a 
beginning of the year with the rainy season, the commencement of which coincides with the 
summer solstice. That the year— later, as Prof. Jacobi points ont, called varsha or abda — should 
have sometimes been viewed as beginning with the rainy season is & priort by no means un- 
likely; there is, in fact, no reason why any of, the three great seasons should not, from certain 
points of view, have been looked upon as the first, and the beginning of the rains is certainly 
the most striking of the seasonal phenomena of the Indian year. That the passage Ri. Sanh. 
VII. 103, 9, however, cannot be used for proving that the twelfth month of the year occurs 
about the time of the beginning of the rains has been already remarked—-and in my opinion 
with fnll justice—by Prof. A. Weber (Vedische Beitrdge, 1894, page 388), and Prof. 
E. Windish (Z. D. M. G. Vol. 48, page 856); for ‘dvddasasya’ in that verse certainly means the 
year (saihvatsara) —- mentioned immediately afterwards — which consists of twelve months. 


Professor Jocobi next explains the well known passage in the Siiryd-siikia (BR. S. X. 85, 18) 
as directly teaching that the summer solstice once took place in Phalguni. Against this 
conclusion also Prof. A, Weber has already entered a protest (Ved. Bett. p. 33); not, 
however, on the grounds on which I disagree with Prof. Jacobi.. I, for my part, have no 
doubt that ‘aghdsu hanyante gdévo'rjunyok ary uhyaie’ means ‘the cows are killed (when 
the moon is) in Maghis; the marriage procession goes round (when the moon is) in Phalguni,’ 
4. @., the preparatory ceremonies take place in the last month of the old year, in Magha, about the 
time of the winter solstice; the wedding itself takes place when the moon is full in Phalguni, 
i. e., ab the beginning of the new year (the Philguni-fullmoon, as explained above, marking 
the beginning of spring).® ‘Wherever, in the Brdhmanas and Siiras, something is simply said 
to take place in a certain nakshatra, the time meant is when the moon is either full in, or else 
simply in conjunction with, that nakshatra. 


Professor Jacobi next refers to the different dates given in the Grihya-sdiras for the begin- 
ning of the study of the Véda. This is generally connected with the beginning of the rainy 
season. Now, one Grihya-sitra specifies, as the appropriate date, the full-moon of Sravana, and 
another — with which moreover a statement in the Rdémdyanu agrees — the full-moon of 
Bhidrapada. These two determinations Prof. Jacobi supposes to have been made at the times 
when the summer solstice, which marks the beginning of the rainy season, coincided with 
full moon in Sravana and Bhidrapada, respectively, ¢.¢., abont 2,000 and 4,000 B.C. The 
latter determination would thus belong to the same period when the summer solstice was 


$ An interpretation virtually identical with the one given above has already been proposed by Prof. Max 
Muller, Preface to Vol. IV. of the Rigvéda Samhita, p. xvii. 
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observed to take place in Phalgunf. But these conclusions, if not supported by funpiie 
collateral evidence, are altogether precarious. With regard to the rule that, study is to bewin at 
Srivana full moon, I remark that that full moon marks the beginning of the rainy seasou for 
those who reckoned their first four-monthly period from Chaitri-fwllmoon, And that the 
members of certain schools began their studies another month later, may have been due to lucal 
causes connected withthe climate of the place, or other circumstances which we cannot now 
ascertain. Icertainly can see no sufficient reason for seeing in this isolated rule of some 
Grihya-siiras a reminiscence of a period as remote as 4000 B.C.,and would rather have 
recourse to any explanation than this. 


When remarking, above, that in Vedic literature the equinoxes are never mentioned 
and that hence in our chronological speculations we are not warranted in referring to 
them as probable starting points of the Vedic ycar, I said that I shonld revert later on to 
the fact of Krittikis heading the oldest lists of the nakshatras. This fact has, it is well 
known, been generally understood to imply a recognition of the vornal equinox once having 
lain in Krittikas. I, however, must state that for my part I have never beon able to see 
anything like a valid reason for this conclusion. What has led to its universal adoption is, of 
course, the involuntary comparison of the older listsbeginuing with Krittikas with the later oues 
beginning with Agvint. That ASvini was made to head the series is doubtless due to the fact that, 
at the time when the system of Indian astronomy was cast into its modern shape, the beginning of 
Agvint coincided with the vernal equinox. But the importance then attached to a bepinning 
with the vernal equinox was entirely due to foreign, Greek, influence, and the inferenee that, 
because the new list takes its departure from the equinox, the old one dil so likewise is, if in a 
certain sense natural, yet without any sound foundation. Jongitudes —or what may be 
considered as the equivalent of longitudes — were, as far as our information goes, measured in 
the pre-Hellenic period of Indian astronomy from the points of the solstices only ; whether from 
the winter solstice, as in the Jydtisha Véddiga, or from the summer-solstice, as in'the Sitrya- 
prajnapis of the Jainas. And further, we have seen above that, in the period of the Drdhmunas 
at any rate, the equinoxes appear not to have been considered at all in connection with the 


seasons; the spring of the Brdhmanas begins midway between the winter solstice und the vernal 
equinox. 


Professor Tilak indeed, in his second chapter, argues that there are distinct traces of the 
oldest Indian year having been one beginning with the vernal equinox. His first argument ig 
that the term ‘ vishuvat’ means originally ‘the day when night and day are equal’; that hence the 
central vishuvat-day of the year-sacrifices, such as the gavdm-ayana, must have been one of the 
equinoxes, and hence the sacrifice must have begun at the other equinox: whence we may con- 
clude that that equinox was viewed as the beginning of the year. But there is no authority for 
Tilak’s interpretation of the word vishuvat, which rather seems to mean ‘that which belongs 
to both sides equally,’ ‘that which occupies the middle;’ so that the vishuvat-day is simply the 
central day of the sacrifice, wherever that day may fall. The Bréhmanas seem not to leave any 
doubt that this central day was originally meant to coincide with the summer solstice ; while 
subsequently, when the beginning of the sacrifice had been moved forward to the beginning of 
spring, it, of course, coincided with — about — the beginning of October. Later on onl y, in 
the technical language of astronomy, the term came to denote the equinoctial day. 


Nor can I follow Prof. Tilak in his attempt to establish for the terms ‘ uttarayana’ and 
‘dakshindyana’ new meanings, according to which they would denote, not the periods during 
which the sun moves towards the north and towards the south, #. ¢., the periods intervening 
between the solstices (in which sense the two terms have hitherto been understood exclusively), 
but the terms during which the sun ‘is towards the north or south’ respectively, 7. ¢., the terms 
intervening between the equinoxes when the sun is either to the north or to the south of the 
equator. ‘These latter meanings might perhaps be assigned to the two words on etymological 
grounds, but in the whole of existing Sanskrit literature, from the oldest books downwards, 
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wttardyana and dlakshindyana actually denote nothing but the periods during which the sun 
proceeds either northwards or southwards. The passages quoted by Prof. Tilak from the 
WTpanishads couple the uttardyana with the light half of the month, the dakshindyane with its 
dark half, for the obvious reason that, asin the light lalf the light of the moon increases 
until it reaches a maximum, and decreases in the dark half until a minimum is arrived at, so 
in the wéurdyana the sun daily rises higher, gains in heat and might, and finally attains his 
highest place and heat, while in the dakshindyana the opposite process is passed through. 
The identification of the uttardyane and dakshindyana with the devaydna and pttriydna of the 
Samhtids has nothing to rest on. Nor can the passage of the Satajatha Brdkmana, which allots 
to the gods tho seasons Spring, Summerand Rains, and to the fathers the three remaining seasons, 
and after that says that the sun is among the gods when he turns to the north, and among the 
fathers when he turus to the south, be used to prove the identity of the witardyana with the 
period from vernal equinox to antumnal equinox; and of the dakshindyana with the remaining 
part of the year. For in the first place the spring of the P’rdhmanas begins, as we have seen, 
not with the vernal eqninox, but at the point lying midway between winter solstice and equinox. 
And in the second place an explanation, which might possibly be applied to the term uétiardyana, 
viz., that it denotes the time when the sun is moving tw the northern region, not towards the 
north, really becomes altogether impossible when we have to do with expressions, lke ‘udag 
Gvurttale, which clearly refer to the sun as ‘turning’ or ‘returning’ northwards, The sun 
‘turns’ or ‘returns’ only at the solstice, not at the equinoxes. The two clauses of the Satepatha 
passage do not fully agree, because they really refer to two different ways of subdividing the 
year. The ayanas are reckoned from the solstices; the seasons from the point lying midway 
between winter solstice and vernal equinox. If, therefore, the intention was to assign to the 
gods as well as to the fathers three entire seasons — without cutting up two seasons into halves 
— the allotment of a small part of the dakshindyana to the gods and a small part of the 
uttardyana to the fathers could not be avoided. 


As thus there ig no trace of a year reckoned from the equinox in the Brdhmana period, 
there hardly seems a good reason for connecting the position of Krittikis at the head of the 
old lists of the nakshatras with the vernal equinox. According to the system of the Brdh- 
manas — which, as we have seen, is reflected in the Jyotisha Véddaga — the vernal equinox 
falls at 10° of Bharant, 7. ¢., close to Krittikas, and the latter constellation night, therefore, even. 
then have been viewed as roughly marking the equinox. ‘But, as the latter point or day is mani- 
festly of no importance in the order of the year recognised in the Brdéhmanas, I, for my part, am 
unwilling to accept this interpretation of the position of Krittikas. It, is, of course, not impos- 
sible that the old lists of the nakshatras may really come down from the time when Knitikis 
marked the place of the vernal equinox, not only approximately, but accurately, ¢. ¢., about 2300 
B.C. Only we must clearly realize that, in that case, astronomical views must be supposed 
to have prevailed at that time, which greatly differed from those of the Bréhmana-period ; 4. és 
that people then must have looked on the vernal equinox as really marking the beginning of 
the year. That this was so is not impossible; but it has tobe kept in view that itis an 
hypothesis not directly countenanced by anything in Vedic literature. And, as may be 
repeated here, the fact, that the leading asterism of later times, viz., ASvini, owed its position 
to its connexion with the equinox, proves, in no way, that the ancient position of Krittikas was 
due to an analogous camse. 


Woe thus arrive at the final conclusion that none of the astronomical data which so 
far have been traced in Vedic literature in any way compel, or even warrant us, to go 
back higher than the time when, as the Jyétisha Védaiga explicitly states, the winter- 
solstice took place in Sravishthas. To the decision of the question at what exact period that 
coincidence occurred I have not for the present anything toadd. The difficulties besetting this 
problem have, on different occasions, heen fully and conyincingly stated by the late Prof. 
Whitney, who arrived at the conclusion that, if all sources of possible error are taken into joint 
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consideration, ‘a thousand years would not be too long a period to cover all the uncertaiuticy 
involved.’® He, with full justice I think, lays special stress on the fact that there is ttheolutely 
no proof of the old boundary lines of the nakshatras having been the same as those acknowledged 
in later Hindu astronomy, and of the insignificant star, ¢ Piscium, having from the beginning 
marked the eastern limit of Revati;!° and that hence in all our backward calewlations we 
have no reliable point to start from. Where on the ecliptic is the beginning of Sravishthas, 
in which, according to the Véddénga, the sun is when turning towards the north ¥ The 
constellation Sravishthis has a considerable northern latitude, and the sun, therefore, enn never 
actually be in the consellation, nor can the heliacal rising of the constellation indicate the place 
of the sun in the ecliptic to those who do not possess a very advanced astronomical and 
mathematical knowledge. The Jyotisha Védéiyu (vy. 6) says that the yuye beyins when 
sun and moon ascend the sky together with. Sravishthas ; Which certainly seems to mean that 
the sun at the beginning of the yuga rises together with the constellation Sravishthas : 
analogously Garga —as quoted by Somikara — teaches that the alfardyana begius when 
sunand moon rise together with Sravishthas. At the same time those two authorities 
clearly mean to say that, at the beginning of the yeuga, the sun is at the bevinniny of 
that subdivision of his path, which is called Sravishthig after the econstellat OM 

That when the sun is atthe first point of that subdivision it does not rise tovether with 
the constellation — owing to the northern latitude of the latter — they are evidently quite un- 
aware of. Where, under these circumstances, is the fixed point which we require to star 
from in our calcalations? Professor B. G. Tilak (in his third chapter) contends that itis more 
natural to suppose that in the carliest days of civilization the motions of the sun and the moon 
were determined with reference to known fixed stars, rather than to artificial subdivisions of 
the zodiac. This is uo doubt true; but in Indian literature there appears to be from the 
very beginning a most confusing mixing up of constellations and divisions of ecliptic 

Artificial systems, like that represented by the Jyotisha Védldnya, appear to have been extal 
lished very early: I have no doubé that at the time, when the author of the 19th book of the 
Kaushtiaki Brihmana could say that the sun always turns towards the north on the new 

moon of Migha, there already existed a fully worked out calendaric scheme, most probably 
very similar to that of the Véddnya. It appears probable that such a scheme was kuown at 
the time already when the months first received their names from the nakshatrus in which the 
moon was full. We must here clearly distinguish between minuteness and accuracy of astro- 
nomical observation on the one hand, and of arithmetical calculation on the other hand. The 
former cannot be presupposed for an early period — they, in fact, never existed in India ; but 
there stands nothing in the way of our admitting that the Hindus at a very early period 
already were capable of devising a, purely theoretical, subdivision of the sun’s and moon’s path 
into twenty-seven equal parts, and accurately calculating the places occupied in those parts 
by the two heavenly bodies in all seasons and months of the year. There is no valid reason, in 
fact, to deny that what is actually done in the Jyotisha Védanga and the Sérya Prajiupti of 
the Jainas could be done at a much earlier period already. Hach artificial scheme of that type, 
of course, requires, at least, one observation which provides a starting point for all calculations ; 
such as the place of the winter solstice in the Véddiga and of the summer solstice in the 
Sérya Prajtapti. Bat what that original observation really was in each case is a matter of 
doubt. The system of the Jygtisha Véldnga, e.g., is probably based on some observation 

however imperfectly made, of the place of the winter solstice; but it is, afb any rate, not 
impossible that something else was originally observed, e. g., the place of the summer solstice 


and that the corresponding winter solstice was thence calculated according to the general 
principles of the system. 


® Whitney, the Lunar Zodiac, p. 384, 


1° Compare on this point the introduction to 


oe my and Pdt. Sudhékara Dvivedi’s Edition of the Paiichasiddhdntika, 
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I wish to add a few words regarding a question repeatedly touched upon in Prof, Tilak’s 
book, ani naturally presenting itself in the course of all enquiries into ancient Hindu astro- 
nomy and chronology, v1z., the question of what accuracy of observation the early Hindus 
may be supposed to have been capable. That observation was at no period a strong point 
of Hindu astronomers is at present disputed by nobody ; we need only remember that even after 
the Hindus had reached a comparatively high stage of theoretical astronomical knowledge and 
probably cultivated systematic observation to some degree, they yet appreciated its importance 
so imperfectly as to leave no direct record of what they did: astronomers tacitly corrected the 
astronomicalelements they had received from their predecessors, but did not state what the 
observations were that appeared to call for those corrections. And how imperfect the observations 
were by which they attempted to define the longitudes of the junction-stars of the nakshatras, 
clearly appears from the results, as stated in the Siddhdnias. As regards the older period, 
anterior to that of the Siddhdntas, it is very difficult to admit anything like even approximative 
correctness of observation. We may here limit our reflections to the only class of observation 
which, as far as we can jadge, was then actually practised to some extent, 1. e., that of the places 
of the solstices. If we wish to ascertain the place in the ecliptic at which the sun is at the 
winter solstice, or, to put the problem in a less abstract way, the star or constellation in or near 
which the sun is at that time, we, of course, must first ascertain on what day the winter solstice 
takes place. Now, this may be done either by observing on what day the sun rises and sets 
furthest to the south ; or else by observing on what day the shadow cast by some pole or 
gnomon at noon is longest. Both these observations, however, have their difficulties, and 
anything like an even approximately accurate result can be arrived at only by the observations 
being repeated for a number of years. This, of course, if done with method and perseverance, 
will gradually lead to an approximately correct evaluation of the length of the year: which in 
this way will be found to consist of about 865 days. Observations continued for a number of 
years — Biot considers that a period of twenty years would haveamply sufficed for the purpose — 
will shew that 365 days are not sufficient to bring back the phenomena of the shortest shadow as 
noon and the greatest southern amplitude of the sun, and will teach that another quarter of a 
day has to be added to the length of the year. 


What here immediately concerns us is the recognition of the fact that anything, like a 
fairly accurate fixation of the sun's place among the starsat the winter solstice, cannot be 
imagined to have been accomplished by people who had no approximately correct notion of the 
length of the year; the knowledge of the one cannot be separated from that of the other. Now, 
what length was attributed to the year in the Vedic period we do not directly know; for the 
ever-recurring statement as to the year having 360 days can hardly represent the entire 
knowledge of the Hindus of that time, and, moreover, there are positive indications of some 
system of intercalation (the 13th month, etc.), which no doubt improved matters to some extent 
But in the next following period — represented by the Jyotisha Véddnga, Garga, etc., — we have 
most definite and circumstantial information as to the recognition of a solar year of 366 days, 
i.e, ofa year three quarters of a day in fault. Noclause, providing for a periodical correction of 
this fault, has been traced either in the Jyotisha Véddnga or any cognate work; the need of such 
a correction was evidently not perceived, or certainly not regarded, for centuries. Now, it 
would hardly recommend itself to ascribe to the Hindus of the Vedic period a more accurate 
knowledge of the length of the year than to their successors, and we, therefore, must assume, 
however unwillingly, that they also, atthe best, valued the solar year at 366 days. But with 
what accuracy, we must usk, can solstices be observed by men who were so egregiously 
mistaken about the length of the year? At the end of one yuga of five years already, am 
observer, following the principles of the Véddnga, would have looked out for the sun’s place 
at the winter-solstice about four days too late, and would consequently — if we suppose him 
to have been capable of determining the sun’s place at any given time with full accuracy — 
have located the solstice about four degrees east of its real place. How any civilized nation, 
interested in the maintenance of an orderly calendar, could, for any length of time, put up with 
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the scheme based on the hypothesis of the qninyuennial yng is altovether incom prelieusibly, 
Probably there took place from time to time vivlent reforms of the caloniy ae 
necessitated by glaring discrepancies between the results of the reeelyed theory nue the actual 
state of things. But that in the pre-Hellenie period there was anything like w inet hotline 
correction of received chronometrical and astronomical theories, such as results from contin ned 
methodical observation, we have no right to assume. When Varaha Mihiva, in the: sixth 
centary of the Christian era, undertook to give a survey of the different Hindu systems uf 
astronomy, he appears to have had before himself works of two different deseript ions only — 
such as were manifestly based on Greek science, and such as were in all essential feat tures mot 
superior to the Jyotisha Véddnya. And when we note that he manifent ly was acquainted only 
with two positions of the sammer solstice, — r/z., the one heionging to his own period anid 
the old traditional one recorded in the Féddéhya, and that hence evidently there caisted no 
record of an analogous observation from the whole period intervening between those two 
observations (a period of, lei us say, 1700 years), we shall feel neither inclined to fori a high 
opinion of the skill of the people who made the earlier observation, nor to beleve that. that 
observation was preceded by a series of older analogous observations, and that records of these 
are embodied in ancient Hindu literature. 


Postscript. | 

This paper was nearly finished when I became acquainted with Prof. Bithler’s ‘Note on 
Prof. Jacohi’s Age of the Veda and on Prof. Tilak’s Orion,’ published in the Jadian 
Antiquary, September 1894, and, also, through Major R. C. Temple’s courtesy, with the late 
Prof. Whitney’s paper ‘On Jacobi and Tilak on the age of the Veda,’ printed in the Proceedings 
of the American Oriental Soctety for March 1894. The laiter paper, with whose conclusions 
[I agree, does uot call for any remark on my part. To much of what Prof. Biihler remarks my 
own paper contains a reply. I do not in general wish to contest what Prof. Bithler says about. 
the probability of Vedic culture and literature reaching back to a more remote past than hag 
hitherto been generally assumed. But I must adhere to my contention that — with the 
possible exception of Krittikas heading the old list of the nakshatras — no astronomical 


datum has, so far, been pointed out in Vedic literature which leads back further than 
the period when the winter-solstice was in Sravishth4s. 


NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMERUN. 


A. Porm BY PREMANAND, TRANSLATED FROM THE GUJARATI WITH Norges, 
BY Mrs. P. J. KABRAJI 
(Née PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA). 
(Continued from p. 81.) 
: Canto IV. 
Tur priest Khékhalé placed the letter in Méhétiji’s hand, 
120 Who, on reading the good tidings called upon the Lord of Vaikunth :— 
“ Maternity gifts are expected from me for my daughter and I have not so much asa false 
coin in my house. 
“Trikamji, may you remain in readiness, for much gold will be required (on this occasion).” 
Feeding the priest and giving him alms, the Méhéta fell at his feet, 
And said :—“* We shall come with the gifts,” and dismissed him. 
125 Then Narsiih Méhéta sent for his Vérigi® friends and relatives and (said to them) :— 
“ We have to carry gifts (for her relatives), as Kunvarbat expects her gimant.”’ 


(So they prepared) a broken carriage, with the yokes all bent and the spokes and tyres all 
broken, 





The poles and spokes belonged to one person; of another they borrowed a pair of bullocks. 
And so the Méhétaji went forth, after invoking the aid of J agdigajt.5l 


#9 An epithet of Krishna, ® Ascetics, 61 The Lord of the Universe, being a title of Krishna, 
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130 Three female friends were with them, and they made some ten or twenty Véragis in all. 
In a little closed box of copper they carried the image of Bilmukaidji,*2 
And each one wore the image of Dimédar, hanging from a string at his neck. 
A bag was slung at the back of the cart, in which they carried the musical instruments, 
And (also) a load of gépichurdun,® and tulasi-leaves and sacred fuel. 
135 J'luk and tulaéi-leaves and strings of beads comprised all they had in the shape of gifts. 
(But) Narsinh had little fear, (for) he knew that Gdpilji54 was responsible for the con- 
sequences | 
But how can such feeble bullocks pull (such a load) P 
So the Vaisgavas pushed with all their might over the steep roads, loudly crying “Jai, Jai, 
Lord of Vaikuhth :” 
Till oue of the ballocks sank down from exhaustion, while the other pulled with all his 
might : 
14G At which the Véragts would wring the tail of the prostrate animal and do other such 
curious things. 
(Though) all the joints of the carriage were loose and crooked, and the carriage leaned to 
one side, 
And the poles and axles creaked sonorously, 
The Vaisuavas would now jump down and now mount again with the name of Rim- 
Krishna®® on their lips. 
Towards noon the Méhétiyi reached his destination, and all the town turned out to see (him), 
145 What do the people of Vishyapdr know of the splendour of the Vaisnavas ? 
(Some remarked) “ Kuivarvahu’s wishes are fully gratified; the gifts are in cash,5? 


Refrain. 


The Méhtaji has brought the gifts in cash. Look what the Vaisnavas have with them. 
Let them distribute just one necklace of beads to each, and the whole community will be 
decorated !” 


As SC Hels Wear ware AtTATaHY. 


act % ¥. seat G3 aRrerest areat, aera erst si. 
— TreaSt Ta MATa Gout are WaT. 
TIT TATA . 135 Frararat arate dismay aed aressir. 
bai oe TWAT TOTS S BM, ATT WTS. 
gas TA TAH Bs Hearst erst TSA AST FT MS FS TTT ATS. 

120 saractt arareeat Aral AAA TeHSATAT SH aT SA sree Wert HH Tess. 
aas gata acs Atal Tat Set apratt. CH THs TH UE Fst Srey ay Aras. 
atarait Treat WEST Toa ae SF BAST. 140 Geant TS UT TaTSs TAH Ret avrasit. 
aiparn eerest eearwr saat Asal arzar Irersif. aes Us Waal GA cy AW Te Amat. 
afarg we TA say Feat ara Freres. aiittt Teta ws BITS FE aes. 

125 acag Hea x Herat Tar Fert Tait. SBS 2 at wat TAROT ATTY. 
Ata TE TT ae S Hataret faicsit. MAA ARASH STSAL Bll ASA Tar wees. 
sat Fat gad ata arth ater aratstt. 145 st art TTATUAAT ASAT PAsSATTAyT Star sir 
ara sora arty afsrttst aor sear are dear swacqear arte & carsft. 

a@ areirsit. 
Aarsh AAT Ares Trae it segs. pill 

130 ar wettar sara ares Far ea Fast. Crh AAS ACA STAY HST TT RATTA TATT AT. 
agz arartt erastatt wat aregaest. STRAT ATS SGT At Fecat ATT ATA. 


52 The name by which Kmshna was known as & child on earth, 

88 A kind of yellow clay for marking the oe bt See note 19. . 

86 Fit., victory- 56 Rima was an incarnation of Krishna. 
87 This was spoken in irony, as they did not see any signs of its bemmg in kind. 

8 The same Rag as the second canto. 
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When Sriraig Méheta heard (of the arrival) he came forth in haste: aud both the cérdés 
met with affection. 
150 Also the son-in-law and his brother came out to mect him, and all the hwuevhold came ous 
to see him, 
But they all laughed at the equipage of the Méhéta and preeted him bat colddy. 
They gave him a honse to put up in, where fleas and mosquitoes bad saade their dwelling .— 
A quaint old place with an uneven flour, the tiles of the roof being eouspiedents be thea 
absence, 
The thatch all rotten, and the beams all broken, and the walls bent doukne. 
155 Such a house the Méhéta had to live in amongst numberless fleas and bins. 
After the vévdi had Jeft his guest in this place aud departed, the Nauars 
said. (ironically) :— 
‘Here ig Kunvavahu’s Vaisnava futher, let us look on his face and be purged of aur sins.? 
And so (also) with laughter aud merriment the fair oues from vach house went furth co see 
the Méhéta. 
They would make a false show of respect towards the Méheta; thes would bow them hearts 
and say :— “ It is well that you are come.” 
160 And would then whisper amongst themsclves: — “To lave seen the Méhetiis to have 
seen Hari himself. 


laughed and 


Look what beautiful companions he has brought with him; surely the great god ia 
gracious to him.”’ 
“ Kuhvarvahu’s days of grief are over now,’ they wonld say, and turn their faces (iu scorn)e 
‘Look at the bullocks of the Méhétaji, and what a noise the nats muke (about them)! 
Here is a bag hanging behind the cart and pairs of cymbals are sling together. 
And here is a bundle of ¢ulast and some sacred fuel: what more is wanted > 
165 He will place these in a basket and stand blowing into his conch-shell: 
While the Vérigis will chant the praises of Hari, which will tinish the ceremontul.” 
Thus the Nagar women ridiculed the Méheta. 
On Kunvarbat being informed that her father lad arrived with the gifts, 
She ran forward to mect him, when her sister-in-law laughed disparaginel voand said :—- 
170 “Is this called a father’s love for his daughter? Why is he come tusubyect her to ridicule ? 
He brings disgrace on the names of seven generatious of (his) ancestors (by his 
conduct). 
I wonder why he wants those Vérigis in his train ! 
And are you (Kuhvarbfi) gojug by yourself to meet him? Better to be fatherless than 
have such a father!” 
Hearing these harsh words Kuhvarbai turned back and replied -— : 
“What an amount of arrogance is this,-sister-in-law, to speak behind one’s back! 
175 Of course, that daughter is very lucky who has a rich father: 
But will another's father be of use to me, even if he be a millionaire ? 


If my own poor father comes to grect me with one pieee of cloth (only), it is worth all the 
gold of Mérii to me. ; 
You may speak whatever your heart desires, but I pray that this father may be spared to me.” 
Saying these words of reproach to her sister-in-law, the daughicr went to her father. 
180 Seeing his danghter from a distance, the Méhéti called upon Hart in his heart. 
The eyes of both were filled with tears, as both met with due respect. 
Then the father placed his hand on her head and bidding her sit by him asked her a 
question or two. 


‘* Kuivarbai, tell me how you have been faring; do your (hu ; . 
I 1usband’s) relat, 
with affection ?P eres ( ) relatives regard you 
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Now that the happy occasion is come, Sri Hart will provide the gifts.’’ 
185 Kunvarbai said with emotion: — “You have not brought any gifts with you P 
How shall we keep up our prestige before the Nigar community? Why have you come 
without any resources P 
The poor man is considered worthless in this world; those who have no money are 
regarded with contempt. 
A poor man counts for nothing; people do not even let him stand at their doors. 
Even the cleverness of the poor man is mistaken for eccentricity. 
190 What is worse than to be called a pauper in this world P 
Neither (lo you work for your living, father, nor lay by anything from what you get (as alms), 
Think, father, how you will meet the domand that will be made on your resources on 
this occasion. 
You have neither brought a pinch of kunku®® with you, nor a mé¢,® nor strings, 
Nor any earthen pots,® nor clothes.68 How empty-handed you have come ! 
195 How shall my honour be preserved, father ? Why did I not die when my mother died ? 
What is the world to the motherless P What is life without a mother P 
The child who lo es its mother also forfeits all claims of relationship on its father. 
The father’s love after the mother’s death is as (cold and ineffectual as) the rays of the 
setting sun. 
As the calf struggles for existence after the cow is dead, or as the fish gasps when ont of 
water, 
900 Or as the doe feels when separated from the herd, so feels the daughter when left alone 
without her mother, 
As food is unpalatable without salt, or dinner is disagreeable to him who has no appetite, 
Or as the eye is without the pupil, such is the father’s heart (towards his child) in the 
absence of its mother, 
Why did you come, if only to excite ridicule, with fifty Vérdgts in your wake P 
Do conch-shells and strings of beads and bells form the maternity gifts P 
205 If you have nothing, father, better turn back,” and so saying the daughter wept bitterly. 
The Méhéta placed his hand on her head and said : — “ The Lord of Vaikunth will provide 
us with the maternity gifts, 
Go and make a list of all the persons to whom these presents from us are due. 
Write the names of all your husband’s relatives, and do not forget a single article.” 
Hearing these words of the Méhétiji, Kuivarbii went to her mother-in-law (and said): — 
210 “My father has sent me to you, to (ask you to) write on paper whatever is required.” 
But the mother-in-law turned her face in resentment and cried:— ‘“Fruitless labour !* 


What is the good of writing? 
What more can he do than place the fulasi-leaf in a basket and stand blowing into his 


conch-shell P” 
Ttefrain. 
He will (only) stand blowing his shell; (it is) useless expecting a mésdélin from Narsinb.” 
Hoaring this discourse between mother and daughter-in-law, the grandmother-in-law® put 


in sneeringly :-— m eZ. 
150 Heat HAT MATA Bra Aoat ATA ATAr 


TST @ qf. yu. 
o. 66 HIE AST TWIST Sat Bz BIT BPA se. 
TT ATS, SATA AT HCA TH Ala AAS TeRTe FaHo? 
got after Rear strsar are ATA Azar FX Fars. WATSt SHC TAA STA VAT AeSTATS TT Ara. 
ie aa OA Ra ec acti A AB 





53 This was spoken in irony, as they did not see any signs of its being in kind. 
60, 1, 62, 68 Materials required at the ceremonial. ¢t The meaning of the text is not quite clear, 


& The paternal grandmother of Kunvarbéi's husband. 


® The same Rag as the first canto. er TAH is poetically used for 44. 
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ater Sraa sit set tear acgiay ATS TAT. | arate areg tHe HA rR Paar ee area, a 
155 gta Atawor ATHY War cal AS ATA Taz FAT. TH. _ 
aay WAT saree mtr Fis SAAT AA ATL. PavaAren [aT TAAL PTTANT fang MPP GET, 


, =H 


azart sitar evar et Aeereeft Ars Ber. 
aaAraat Aaa AA Ale AA AA ATEAT AA. 

16) afarmie we gett Asay iB ster eit. 
ait ae Hat Fest WA WAIT gest. 
HIVITT ANA FS TA HAA ATS ae. 
Il THY ASAT HL TA TATE Vt MSF ACD TTT. 


ST WAST ASUS BOM AMSAT BTST AAT 


saree Parga we as aT Try Ae. 
190 rar arere rates RAT Te Shar ats Ars adr, 
Crary HT TIA A Be Taal TT Tray Hae, 
Sr TIAL TANT HT. Pars aa Paar oe, 
eit mara has Ts Ta ere a aS eH, 
weft qreest Seta are wa et vray zieaye. 
195 aay Att wear Tae aa, OT A Be aT ATE. 
qemR. ara faar Bar aTe, ara fear A AT szare, 
THA ATE AT TT sa ATA AT FAT St qraeRar Arar az ait arta are ary Tat, 
165 graat await ee AAT Tait TT eT FAT. | Ws seas Tata a ar Far ws arya Ra. 
quate dar TT ara Bra Aare ae ara. | qzeft avay AT TT. Warar RT Tay Weer, 
RA ATTY HEA Bi see RTT TST BE. | 200 Speer Tas HAT Barat Ar Paar ttn’ carat. 
HATA ATHY Ara AAS HT SEAT ATA. | sam faar ae Ke wt ata fear He arwer. 
{ 
| 


| 
TIA TIAT ary etary HEAT TIT WT. 7 fangs Bre Tae Te are Tie stir, 
i 
} 
| 


sara aoa Tay atet ATs AA Te. ACA CAAT HA Sway ar faa wat Areas Ay. 
170 eq st ftar gaia Fa ary ACT SEAT WTA. ais mTar ATE STAT AMT eerste Tara, 
aared are Testy wT are Fes Tt ATA. avy are aera we Aare REAL Fry. 
ASI AeA LRAT ATT Lat TATA Hel Tea ar trar ars wer wl wz Hey He 
RST Tres CHAT wacars sest ares TST tim. ~ 
ATE Y AAC ATS Tosa Are st TSTST. 
175 gett Star eat HAT A TATA TTT aT. 
Rat Tat SAA RST T Al ACA AT Ary. 
cian Char strsetr gar HE Ta ATTY AATAT HT. waa arattal ret Ateresipar war zee. 
aa aT ATT ot et T Ata ATE Sitar Tar aaa wears. eavare srrsat araofh. 
Aa TTT TUT Het THT TAT Wa TAT TE. | 10 are Frans drat ea wear mat ayE0 37 
10 ge pair Feet eae Feary aaa tet. ae aria drat ara air aris trarar ani. 
sreat area Tart yeh eat SM TET AE. OA geass THN Ta wT ae Rae. 
AeA TIC TA eT, WAT TAS TS ara. . 
HITT Hel RUS GA Arata ars sry 


LO 
Oo 
qt 


Ret APA FEAT AMT, BUY AA aeTAT. 
Teta tt ae ara BAT strat ear Arar 
Azer. 


a THT. 
Wa. 
war siaa arsar Fant ay atars Aca ett. GnT TS TA el, Wea Atay yay, 
185 Harare atat drat stars ars orear wel}. WAT AAT ALAS, WH Tearg 1A srs, 


Cunto VI. 


215 The grandmother-in-law, being a great personage, uttered these weighty words :— 
“My eldest daughter-in-law, you shew your ignorance, the Méhéta is a VaiSnav a. 
And what does he lack who has friendship with Samal +68 
Ask for whatever presents you like, accqrding to the customs of the Nagars,’ 
Aud giving paper to Kuivarvahu, she said : — ** Put down, daughter, what I dictate. 
220 Why should not our desires be indulged, even when the good véovdi is at our door P 
Write — ‘five seers of kunku® will be required, aud seven hundred cocoanuts :70 
And twenty man of well-shaped betelnuts,” for there will be a lar ‘ge assemblage: 


Twenty-five suits of clothes (for men), each suit consisting af five pieces, and eighty 
webs of /és,* daughter-in-law, 











tte 
8 See note 28. 62 A red powder used for marking the forehead on vUSpicious occasions, 


10, 7 Cocoanuts, betel-nuts, pdy-leaves, etc., are distributed to the guests. 
12 A kind of cloth intervoven with milk and gold, or silver, threads, 
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Write, daughter, fifteen score of plaids, and fifty patélits :73 
225 Some sixty silk-bordered cloths for men, and a hundred plain ones; and put down forty 
chirs,74 daughter. 
And the Brihmans will want cotton dhétés, so put their number at thirty score: 
And write of gold embroidered silk sddis twelve score, danghter. 
Put down the number of plain sédés at three hundred, and write of common printed sddis 
four hundred, daughter. 
" Then put down the number of sédis for home-wear at ten to twenty score: and write for 
sixteen score of ghits, daughter,75 
230 Mention just a hundred pieces of printed cotton stuff, and nine score of ndfs,76 daughter. 
Aud write for some fifty webs of masr@i7 and gajidni7® and dartdi,79 
And mention a thousand or twelve hundred bodices: many people have expectations, 
daughter. 
And say about sixtcen hundred plaids, etc.; and as for the pén-leaves and the oil 
required, why should we put their fignre P80 
I have made but a rough estimate, for I know your father to be poor, daughter-in-law. 
235 He may adorn you with all the sixteen ornamenis,®! if he likes to gratify your wishes, 
daughter. 
And the son-in-law has a right to golden anklets, which if you provide, you will not be 
doing ws a favour, daughter. 
(And he has also a right to) one thousand gold coins, which I hesitate to mention: 
ForIam but an old woman and simplydo my duty in dictating this list: I am not 
avaricious, you know, daughter-in-law. ° 
If you supplement this list further you are welcome to do so, for you will only add to 
the honour of your house, daughter.” 
940 At this the sister-in-law turned her face sneeringly and muttered :— ‘‘Qur purpose is 


surely gained ! 
Why not write for a couple of large black stones? The Méhéta will be better able to 


{?? 





provide them 
Says the old woman :-— ‘Why do ye make such a noise? Surely, there is no harm in 
writing ! ”’ 
Refrawn. 
«Why should we not write what we like?” says the hard-hearted grandmother-in-law. 
But Kuivarbit feels anxious and cries within herself:— ‘“ What shall we do, Gépa] ?” 
(To be continued.) 


Sa eg arafeoar arr, aa art Gz zest, 


weg % E Rerach aaradt atait Re TT ss TEsTh. 
> HAAS AIMS ACA HA SAT WA TEST. 
lad 200 eat Rare suit sate ae a site a gta Bre 
215 qsarg TF We AT, AEA WA TAA, vest. -_ 
qetagat aa HEAT MUM, S Asal TITT AT Sat qaaxy at hae Ber Atns sat Sara 
aes. 


Test. 
78 A kind of silk sid¢ (the sid¢ is a long strip of cloth arranged in graceful folds round their persons by 

Hindu women). 
% Another kind of very valuable silk sidé. 


15 A kind of silk sid¢ much prized for its gloss and durability. 
77, 7, 79 Very superior kinds of silk, used for making bodices, caps, etc, 


80 Meaning that they should be provided in proportion. 
81 sicisai alacout kinds of adornments go to complete a Hindu wife’s toilette, such as kunkun, flowers, gold 


and silver ormmaments for the nose, ears, hands and feet, etc., etc. 
82 The word ast daughter-in-law with the respectful ending st ocours at the end of each line in this canto. 
The old woman uses it sneeringly towards the girl, 


76 Pieces of coarse cloth. 
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RAAT AHS BlHw AGA Arey ATA TSA. AVA, SAT Best Cts aes crevay Wr stay TzHT- 
Git FAA TAA FN, BIT BIAS AA TEM, Tara awaes AT TT WH TesHt. 
SSi THST TAC HrSl TzrasT Tara zesit. 235 WAT rs MTN TSry, ATT SST Hrs Fe sir. 
203 Gita sada Bee atrat Ac war arsta QE MATA SAT SiH AA STA Al WS FES. 
TET. ACA AST ALATA TAS ASAT TTA Vtra TERY. 
Matar at AST SAT HOST HIST ATS TEM acat Ta ae a TES AT ASS arSit ST TEs. 
SBeRTtat ars Tash wet Airs are TSH. T HVAUy ATH RUT AAA ILA ora Aes. 
ard ase adr wre oases ogi Van. | 240 araeataré set fra wat aaanrsa azar. 
qeait. MCAT T Wery Saran st Acre svara yes. 
Waret Sar taaa asta art sat aft ae ar ae RUST oaal Ws T sara 
az FTEs. aes. 
230 gre aal Gast Giga 7a Bret wat ae AST, 
Tesi. eer : 
TAS Tse MISTY Sat UT Tara Test. Y Ay saa sry Tar_ TAI. 
FMT AA BAT RIS Sta HC AT Hra HATTA FASTA TST JF UTI TWTATST. 
qa. (To be continued.) 
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NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


BY E. H. MAN, C.LE. 
(Continued from p. 49.) 


9. Articles of Bamboo and Cane. 


Kentot (Car Nic. Hurat). Bamboo fire-sticks, generally used at the Northern 
islands. A small piece of bamboo is split in half longitudinally; one half is placed 
on the ground, convex-side uppermost, with some dry cocoanut-fibre in the hollow 
Space beneath to serve as tinder; the other half is then applied edgewise and 
crosswise like a saw, but as rapidly as possible. In a short time the notch produced 
by the operation is so deep as to allow of the powdery ashes falling through on to 
the tinder below when, by instantly blowing on the latter for a fow secouds, it 
gradually ignites. No practice or skillis needed to succeed at the first attempt 
with this implement. 


Kenchwaila. Bamboo, or light wooden, stilts, used on the west coast of Cainurta 
Island in crossing a muddy foreshore at low water. 


Orang. Bamboo receptacle for holding tobacco or cigarettes. Used at Cur 
Nicobar. 


Kenlunga-karau or Kenhona-karau. Bamboo receptacle for holding spare iron- 


barbed-prongs to replace those in their mién spears (vide Nos. 17 to 21), which they 
may happen to break. 


Noang-shun (C, N. Chuk-nama). Bamboo receptacle, containing shell-lime for 
the use of betel-chewers. These articles are usually sold in pairs (tak-shun), or 
in sets of four (amok-shun). Shell-lime is made at Car Nicobar, Katchal, and. 
portions of Camorta, Nancowry, and Southern Group. Its manufacture is tabued in 
the remaining localities. 

Hannoa-heoe or Fannda-hede (C. N. Fana-kuataé-mdiya). Short bamboo blow- 
pipes to serve the purpose of bellows. The mouth is applied to the larger orifice, 


so that, by blowing into the tube, a strong current of air is produced through the 
small hole in the node at the other end. 


Hendeh. Bamboo atensil, used in tapping féré from the cocoanut spadiz. Is 
usually employed in the Southern Group (vide No. 34). 
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Kenhidm. Bamboo utensil, taken up the cocoanut-tree to receive the contents 
of the hendefi (vide No. 71), or henwain (vide No. 34). 


Shandnha-toak. Bamboo siphon and strainer. At the upper end of a single joint 
of bamboo a small vent-hole is made in the centre of the node, and the node at the 
other end is removed; the mouth thus formed being then covered with a small 
piece of cocoanut ochrea (uide Nos. 36, 37, 45 and 46). In filling a drinking-cup 
from a bowl of tdré,as drawn from the tree, this bamboo object is placed in the 
bowl and, after a few seconds, the thumb is pressed on the small vent-hole at the 
upper end: the bamboo thus loaded is transferred to the cup, where its contents, 
duly filtered, are discharged by removing the thumb from the vent-hole. Another 
method of filling this utensil, when the bowl is nearly empty, is to apply the mouth 
to the vent-hole and draw in the breath and, then, when filled as far as possible, the 
thumb is applied to the vent-hole, as above described. Sometimes the upper node 
is also removed, in which case the cup is filled by pouring unstrained téré through 
the shandénha. 

Tanop-toak (C. N. Kiran-nga-hio). Bamboo drinking-vessel provided with a tube 
for sucking (dri, in constant use among the middle-aged and old men of Chowrua, 
Teressa, and Car Nicobar, especially of the first named. It is not used in the Central 
and Southern Groups, where ¢é7 is drunk with the enfa (vide No. 38), or a glass, 
or by pouring direct from the shanéiha (vide No. 73) into the mouth through the 
stuall vent-hole in that utensil. 


(w). Landh-hiya (C. N. Sandng-saa). Betel-nut crusher, the barrel of which is of 


(am) . 


bamboo; used by those who have few or no teeth. Similar objects, made of bass, 
are sometimes obtained from ship traders. 

Hoenhel (C. N. Fa-na), Bamboo flageolet, similar to those in use among the 
Burmese, generally about 18 inches long. A flat circular piece of beeswax about 
the size of a four-anna piece, but thicker, is inserted in the tube, and is fixed in the 
middie of the oblong incision, marked A in the sketch, where it 
serves as the block of the instrument. Over the upper half of this 
incision a piece of leaf (generally of the Amomum Fenzl), or paper, 
is loosely wrapped. These measures serve to regulate the tone of the 
instrument, which is provided with 7 finger holes and one thumb hole, 
the latter being on the reverse side, and at a level corresponding 
with the space between the top and second finger holes. The scale 
is arbitrary, and between the Burmese and the Huropean. In con- 
struction it resembles the metal flue pipe of an organ. Some four or 
five tunes only are known, and these are borrowed from the Malays. 
The tone is liquid and clear. The henhel is not made at Car Nicobar, 
where only a few, obtained from Chowra, are owned by those who have 
learnt to play on it. In the long-established villages in the Central 
Group, where there are cemeteries, this Instrument can be played 
only at the special feast known as Et-kait-fi1, when it accompanies a 


1 


cca 


hag a A  PTS E PT L CD Ie PR a GLE SR OR OE EY MiG RES EE RAMEN fri POE AH | 
o o 6 & 
| SE gL SIE Ti EI OI EI IN I SO AIR RIOR IAD, LE i MEE EE REE EIS BAA IBA ED TESTED TE, 


. danang (vide No. 77). It can be played at any time at any village 
: where there is no cemetery, provided no mourners are present: at 
; these villages only can it be played as an accompaniment to dancing 


and singing. A few persons are able to play this instrument 

through one or other of the nostrils and more especially is this 

done on the occasion of the Et-kait-fii festival, when the performer 
usually perches himself on one of the derricks, 20 to 40 feet high (styled 
henkonsha), which are constructed for the purpose of raising the lofty pole to a 
vertical position. 
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77 (m). Danang. Bamboo lyre, the string of which is generally made of a variety of cane, 
locally known as palai. In order to improve the tone of the instrument, holes are 
made through the under portion of the bamboo cylinder. Used at the Bt-kait-ni 
memorial-feast and can be played only at a distance from a cemetery, and when 
no sick persons or mourners are present. 


77a. (m). Dranang. Car Nicobar lyre. These are smaller than the last-named, and are 
generally made of wood. 


78 (m). Iché (C. N. Hara-nang). Ear-stick ornament, usually made of a variety of cane 
called palai, very commonly worn by both sexes at most of the islands, after the 
manner of the Burmese. These objocts are sometimes hollowed and filled with 
dammar on account of its agreeable odonr, or with tobacco. The silver facet consists 
generally of « four-anna piece, the surface of which has been rubbed smooth on ua 
stone. This is styled oalm&t-ich6, 7. ¢., the “eye of the ichd.”? The Car Nicobar 
ear-stick is usually small and neatly-made. When not in use, a plug of cloth, rolled 
leaf, etc., is often inserted in the perforated ear-lobe. 


78a.(m), Ich Shom-pen. A large variety of ear-stick, made of bamboo or light wood and 
about 5 inches in circumference, worn by the Shom-pen. 


79 (m). To&pa or Niama (C. VN. Téapa). Cane tongs, used for lifting a piece of burning 
wood or hot iron off a fire. 


80 (f). Haat. Open basket, made and used at Car Nicobar, for holding chewing and 
smoking materials. 


81 (f). Hokchok. Cane basket made in the Southern Group for containing betel, lime, 
and chavica leaves. As the workmanship excels anything of the kind attempted in 
the Central Group, the natives of the latter purchase them for use on their feast 
days, in preference to their own spathe boxes (vide No. 54). 


82 (m). Wan. Hanging baskets of cane, used in the Southern Group for holding pots 
plates, etc., and being gradually adopted in the Central Group. 


83 (f). Chukai (C. NV. Paiyéb). Cane basket, used in the Central and Southern Groups for 
carrying food, etc., when on a journey, or in a canoe. The larger variety is made in 
the Southern Group, where the natives are more skilful at cane-work. 

84 (m Hentain (C.N. Kowdka). Cane basket, made and used by women for bringing 

§ f). produce from their gardens to the village. A stick is passed through thecane or 
cord loop, when carrying the basket over the shoulder (vide No. 163). 


85 (m Kan-shola (C. N. Til-kén-haiyam), Basket, made sometimes of cane, but generally 
§ f). of the bark of a certain small tree, called Afi (? Maranta dichotoma); used for 
carrying fowls, 


86 (m. Henlén-mong, (Teressa, Hangia). Basket for holding small fish speared along 
& f). the foreshore, or in shallow water. 
87 (m), Hillé-ok-not. Tray-shaped cane basket, made and used in the Southern Group, 
for conveying a pig from one village to another, Inthe Central Group a cocoanut 
frond, and at Car Nicobar an Areca spathe, is used for the purpose. 


88 (jf). Kenshiwa-shun (C, N, Kenchang-nama). Fine cane-basket, used as a sieve when 
preparing shell-lime, 

88 a. (f). Kenshiwa-shun Shom-pen. A somewhat similar basket, made by the Shom-pen 
for sale to the coast natives. 

89 (m), Kenshéch (0. N, Kunhial kok). Prickly stem-sheath of long ground rattan 


(Calamus sp.), used chiefly by women for rasping the kernel of the cocoanut, and 
Cycas Rumphit. 
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91 (m). 


92 (m). 


93 (nm). 


93 a. (im). 


94 (1). 


95 (a). 


96 (f). 
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Tinloata. Knotted cane-strip, employed in the Central and Southern Groups for the 
purpose of intimating to friends at other villages when a memorial-feast is to 
be held. Also when proceeding on a distant journey, in order to intimate the pro- 
bable date of return, a tinloata is left with friends. As each knot denotes 
a day, one is in every case unravelled each succeeding morning. As the knots 
are arranged. in pairs, a tinloata with seven double knots and one single one would 
indicate 15 days. Owing to the comparative proximity of all the villages at Car 
Nicobar to each other, and the facilities for intercommunication, information in such 
matters is there conveyed by word of mouth. 


Lenkdék-ngoat (C. N. Linkal-kok). Cane (or bamboo) tally-strips, usudin denoting 
how many scores of cocoanuts have been promised, or have been already supplied to 
ship-traders, in exchange for goods advanced by the latter. Asthe Nicobarese system 
of numeration is the vigesimal, each nick denotes ‘ten pairs” of nuts, 


Chuk-pantie. Cane-basket, used for holding the ball of twine, when hook-fishing; 
or the harpoon-line, when spearing large fish, 


Noama (C. N. Sanong). Cane fish-trap: placed on the fore-shore with its mouth 
towards theshore. Stones are placed on the under-lip, and along the sides, in order 
both to fix it in pogition and to conceal the cane-work; thereby averting suspicion 
as to its object. Except at Car Nicobar, — where itis used during the dry season and 
at neap tides, —~ itis employed during the rains only and at spring tides. The practice 
is to trail through the water a basket in which a quantity of scrapings of the large 
seeds of the Barringtonia Asiatica have been placed, This has the effect of blinding 
the fish which happen to be near the spot, and they are consequently more easily 
driven towards the trap, which has heen set for them, 


Noama-chafoin. This somewhat resembles the last, but is smaller and is used for 
catching sardines by hand in shallow water. 


Kenh6én (with float, Paha). Fish-trap, made of split-cane, or of the bark of a tree 
called Afu (? Maranta dichotoma). The mouth is first made, then the top, sides, 
and bottom in succession. For bait, unripe cocoanut-fruit is smeared on the inner 
side of the lip, and the trap, weighted with stones, is placed on the foreshore. 
The float, at high-water, indicates the position of the trap, and enables the owner to 
lift it suddenly before the fish, which may be inside, can escape. For this purpose, 
and if the water be sufficiently calm, he remains above in his canoe watching, in 
order that, before all the bait has been consumed, he may lift the trap out of the 
water at a time when there will be the best possible catch. Custom permits of the 
use of this trap during the rainy season only, and exclusively at certain villages in 
and near Nancowry Harbour. ‘ 


Enywun (C. N. Ta-riie (large) and Tamétu (small) ). Cane fish-trap, placed where 
there is sufficient water at low-tide to cover it. It is usually examined every 
alternate day. In order to avert suspicion, stones are placed round the trap, except 
near the mouth which faces the shore, thereby concealing as much of the cane-work 
as possible, If, when required to be lifted, it should happen to be high-water, a 
hen-héat (vide No. 183) is employed for the purpose. In the case of the large 
trap, custom requires that it be used only during the rains; the smaller variety can 
be employed all the year round. When used with the kanshang (vide No. 98), the 
enyun is styled hoy4, 


Hann&h-oal-fi (C. N, Fanch-el-pati). Broom for sweeping the hut-floor. Made 
of young cane-leaves fixed onto a handle, whichis often provided with a hook at the 
upper end for convenience of hanging to the cane frame-work of the hut. 
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10. Traps and Cages. 


Henhéu (Ter. & Chow. Henyu; C. N. S6 or Chandl). Net-trap, ased only at 
Teressa, Bompoka, Chowra, and Car Nicobar,and during the rainy season only. . 
When required for use, the curved sticks are turned so that they cross each other 
at right angles, the netting thereby forming a platform below them. The bait is 
set in the loop of twine, to which the weight is attached. The trap is suspended a 
little below the surface of the water by means of a cord held by the fisherman, who, 
leaning over the side of his canoe, watches for the approach of fish. When he 
detects one nibbling at the bait he promptly draws up the trap, if possible 
before the fish can escape. The principle somewhat resembles that of the 
kenhon (vide No. 94), which is used at none of the islands where the henh6éu is 
employed. This is the only object containing net-work made and used by the 
Nicobarese. 


Kan-shing (C. N. Tananga). Fish-weir, by means of which more fish are said to 
be taken than by any other method of fishing in use among the Nicobarese. It isem- 
ployed only during the dry season and at spring-tides. Itis made at dead low-water 
by means of cocoanut-leaves, which are laid lengthwise in a large semi-circular form 
on the fore-shore, the two ends, A and B 
(seesketch), being towards the shore. The 
lower halves of the leaves are weighted 
with stones so that, on the tide rising, 
the upper halves float points upwards, 
forming a seeming continuous fence from 
Ato B. At quarter-flood, the fishermen, 
with women and children, arrive, armed 
with light pronged-spears, and stand 
outside the enclosed area, where they 
stab all the fish, which, imagining them- 
selves hemmed in, swim along the inner 
side of the fence searching for a way of 
escape. After remaining for an hour or so, — by which time, the tide having risen 
to too great a height, the fish can escape over the leaves, — the party leave and 
return at half-ebb, when a similar scene occurs. The fish, baffled by the appear- 
ance of the impenetrable fringe of leaves, the shouts of the crowd outside, and 
the constant thrusts of their spears by which many are transfixed, generally seek 
to escape at the points A and B, where several members of the party are posted 
ready to spear them in shallow water. Nodama and enyun traps (vide Nos. 93, 95) 
are generally set in the enclosed area, and at the point C one of the latter is 
placed, by means of which many of the frightened fish are caught. These kan-shing 


are made off suitable points on the coast, most frequented by fish, and their size 
depends on the strength of the party. 





A ALTE 


7 


Hennyat (e. N. Nang-ah). Pig-cage, in which young wild pigs, which have been 
caught alive, are kept and fed, also such of the young domestic pigs as are 
neglected or ill-treated by the sows. 


Kenchuta or Chuk-not (C. N. Kenlénga). Large bamboo or wooden pig-cage, 


with partitions to contain a number of fat pigs selected for slaughter on a memorial 


feast day. They are placed in it for a few hours only, while the other preparations 
for the feast are being made, 


Ong-yianga-kamoe (C. N. Nang-ah). Fowl-cage. The outer compartments are 
uncovered for use by day, and the inner ones are covered in for the fowls by night 
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102 (m). 
103 (m). 
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Kentaha-lama-ok ..,. oes e.| 27-28 inches 
Kontaha-Lama-oal ees con awe 93-24 39 


as a protection from pythons, which, without such precautions, would commit 
frequent depredations, 


Kandap-shichua. Bird-trap: generally set for mainds. In setting it, the peg 
at the end of the stick is fixed in the hole provided for the purpose. On the bird 
alighting on the stick, it gives way and the lid falls. The captive is then trans- 
ferred to the adjoining compartment, where it serves to decoy others to the trap, aa 
soon as it is re-set. 


ll. Cooking Utensils and Articles connected with them, 


Téag or Deak. Cooking-utensil, made of the bark of a certain tree not yet 
identified : used only by the Shom Pea. These primitive utensils necessarily serve 
their purpose for a brief period only. The large specimens require several layers of 
bark, and the sides are forced out by sticks placed crosswise inside the vessel. 


(f). Hatshoi (Chowra, Kariang; C. N. Taniyaya). Generic name for the various 


cooking-pots, which are made entirely at Chowra and by the women only, 
/ 


The pots are of various sizes, as follows: — 


Across mouth. 


But few are made, as they can be 
used only on memorial-feast 
days, and then only by certain old 
persons. 


Hanshoi-lama-ok ees vee ee 1 8-19 99 


Ttasha-lama-ok eoe eae oe 15-16 93 


In common use for boiling pork, 
Pandawus, and Oycas. 


Itasha-lama-oal ace e.| 18-15  ,, 


Heupakngaich-lamea-ok ... «| 18-14  ,, 
Henpakngaich-lama-oal ... .-| 11-13 ,, 


Hattshoi-lama-oal ... Sa | 16-18  ,, al 
ale 
ai 
ee { 


Panodkenlait-lama-ok oe wee 21-12 ,, vol | 
Pandkenlait-lama-oal aes | 9-11 ,, oe| J 
oe.|H 


Tafal 


105 


106 


108 


109 


(f). 
(f)- 
(f): 


For boiling fowls and rice. 


J 


ae Sis ove | 3-4 ,, or boiling water and eggs. 


Ornamental black stripes on the pots are produced by applying the inner portion of 
a strip of unripe cocoanut-husk over the surface of the pot at the end of the baking 
process, and while the pot is quite hot. 


Kochi-Tatat. A pot made at Chowra after the pattern of one imported from India. 
Tatat is the native name for Chowra. 


Kamintap, A set of 4 or 5 of the smallest of the pots (viz., those known as tafal, 
vide No, 104), being the way in which these are usually sold. 


Hntana. A shallow round clay plate, on which the potter forms the pot. A circular 


" piece of plantain-leaf is placed on the plate in order to prevent the clay from 


(f). 
(f). 


adhering to the latter during the operation. 


Osiawa. <A ring, about 8 inches in diameter, made of coeonui-leaf, which is 
placed under the entfna (vide No. 107) during the operation of moulding a pot. 


Hiwat. A clay wheel-shaped object, which is placed on the bottom of the pot, 
when the latter is reversed for the operation of baking, the object being to keep the 
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burning faggots, that are placed erect round the pot, from touching it, The 
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interior portion of the pot, which is raised a few inches off the gro and by means of 
potsherds, is heated by burning cocoauut-shells and husks below it. 

110 (/). Danun-kariang (lit, medicine-pot). A small flat piece of bamboo usod in trimming 
the sides and the bottom of a newly-moulded pot, and in giviug the finishing 
touches to it before setting it on one side to dry. 


111 (/). 


Kenyua-kdi-hatshdi, Flat leaf-cover, made of the leaves of the Alacaranya tanarius ; 


placed over the mouth of a pot when steaming Panlanus and Cycas paste, or 
vegetables. Above this cover is placed the kendp-k6i-hanshoi (vide No. 61). 
At Car Nicobar loose leaves are employed. 


112 


(m). Hetp&t. Small wooden grating, placed inside a pot when steaming Pandanus or 


Cycas paste, and vegetables, in order to keep them a few inches above the water, 
which is boiling beneath. These have to he made of various sizes, in order to snit 
the pots for which they sre intended. At Car Nicobar a rough grating of loose 
sticks is made to serve the like purpose. It forms a primitive reproduction of the 


principle in Warren’s Cooking-pot. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A VARIANT OF THE SCAPE- GOAT. 


On Trisil, one of the highest peaks of the 
HimAélayas, resides Durgé, under the name of 
Wanda& Dévi, and to propitiate her once in every 
three years the villagers north of the River Pindar 
(British Garhwil) assemble at her temple of 
Bhidant, a small uninteresting place situated in a 
hollow in the hills. Here also is a small lake, or 
rather pond, the water of which is usedin the 
sacrifices, and has the usual property of cleansing 
the bathers in it from all sin for the time being, 
The pilgrims having assembled, prayers are of- 
fered up by the chief pujdri (priest) and 64 goats 
sacrificed, the heads and the four legs, or rather 
feet (as they are cut off from the-knee), being set 
aside for the goddess, and rest taken by the 
villagers. 


When the full ceremonies there have been com- 
pleted, a goat is selected and blessed by the 
officiating priest, and then taken higher up the 
hill toa level field, a short distance below the 
Trisil mountain. A.knife is then tied round its 
throat, and it is driven away towards Tristl, 
watched by the eagle eyes of the assembled people 
until itis lost sight of, to see if it goes straight 
to the mountain, because if it wanders from side 
to side the goddess is displeased, and the offering 
is notaccepted. In sucha case should any severe 
illness afflict any of the villages, or an unusually 
high death-rate occur amongst the flocks and 
herds, it is due to the displeasure of Nanda Dévi. 

G. DauzreL in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


TERMS FOR MARRIAGE RELATIONS AS 
TERMS OF ABUSE. 


It is noticeable that such terms for marriage 
relations as susar, “fatlicr-in-law;”  sdli, 
“ brother-in-law; dahnét, “sister's husband ;” 
and jawdi, ‘“‘son-in-law;” are also terms of 
abuse. Susur is, 1 believe, very commonly used in 
this way. The following proverh from the Nardak, 
or uplands between Thanésar and Kaithal (Karnal 
district) affords an instance :— 


Bahd hal, khoyd aql aur bat. 

Hal bahdké, léyd mai, agli pichhit sdrt 
dhait. 

Mai dtké, ldyd ghds; ab kyim karé, susré, 
jiwané kt ds? 

Bk din mdr Uyd, pandrah din kha liyd; 

Na karén khéti, na bharéh dhand. 


You who plough have lost your intellect and 
strength. After you plough you have to use the 
sdhdgd,1 and so you lose everything (go entirely 
to the bad). You use the séhdg& and (employ 
your bullocks to) bring grass; and then, you low 


fellow, what hope have you of living? We kill 


one day and eat for fifteen: don’t cultivate, and 
you will pay no revenue.” 


The last two lines of course describe the 
* sentlemanly”’ life of Nardak thieves. The use 
of these words, as terms of abuse, fits in with 
the notions as to marriage relationship pro- 
pounded by MacLennan. 


J. M. Dours in P. N. and Q. 1888. 


1 [The sih4gi answers somewhat to our harrow. ~ ED.] 
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FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C, BURNELL. 
(Continued from Fol. XXIII. page 193.) 


BURNELL MSS. No. 14 — (continued). 
ATTAVAR DAIYONGULU — (continued), 


G6 E came to the Tulu country, descending from the ghdis. We saw the army of Bil 

Sultin and Virappa Naikar, and we defeated it, and then I and my elder brother, 
together with our people rested at Biretimar in Yéntu. I went to sleep, with my head on my 
elder brother’s leg, and when he saw that I slept, he escaped from me, and went away. I came 
here searching for him,” said the younger brother. 


Mudadéya heard the story and said to him:—‘You had better sit here, while I go in 
search for your elder brother.” 


He passed by Séméévar and went to Kanne Siri Katté at Uddar, and when he arrived 
the elder brother was at Kanne Siri Katté. Mudadéya went and visited him, and the elder 
brother said to him :—‘‘ What have you come for, Mudadéya ?”’ 


‘‘T was in the habit of going from Kotara-sina to visit the god at Sémésvar. While I was 
there to-day, I saw your younger brother, who, after visiting the god, sat on a rock at Uddar. 
I asked him whence he came and whither he was going, and he answered me that he had slept 
with his head on his elder brother’s leg at Baretimar in Yénir, and while he was in a deep sleep 
his brother had put down his head and gone away. When he got up and looked about, his brother 
was not there, and so he went in search of his elder brother. I told him he had better remain 
where he was, and that I would go in search of his elder brother.” Thus said Mudadéya. 

Then the elder brother said: —‘ It is in your power to make me and my brother sit on the 
same throne. Go you to my brother and call him here.” 

Thus did the elder brother ask Mudadéya to act, and, having heard the request, Mudadéya 
started from Kanne Siri Katté and went to the younger brother, and told him that his elder 
brother was at Kanne Siri Katté, and had requested him to go there. Then the younger 
brother and all his people started from Uddar, and reached Kanne Siri Katté, 

When he saw his brother, he grew angry. 

‘As you left me alone at Baretimar in Yénir, I will not see your face,”’ said the younger 
brother, and put his arrow to his bow, 

Then Mudadéya came up to them and said: — “ If you quarrel with each other, I shall 
return to my own country. 

The elder brother heard this and said : — “ Do not go to your country.” 

Then Mudadéya made the elder and the younger brother hold each other's hands, sitting 
at Kanne Siri Katté. 

Then the elder brother said : — ‘Such another mediator will not again be found among 
the Bhitas. We want a matham in this country with your assistance.” 

Mudadéya entered into treaty with the people of seven villages and made them build a hut 
for the elder brother. A matham for the younger brother was also built. A flag was raised 
near the elder brother’s hut, and a stand for lamps was raised near the younger brother’s matham. 
Two cars for the two kings [brothers] were made, and in the following year a flag was raised, 
and a feast was held. 

News of this feast reached one Paduma Sétty&l of the bidu at Jappu, and he went to 
Uddar from the didu at Jappu. When he reached, the feast for the king was being performed. 
[The king] saw Paduma Séttiyal arrive. 
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“It is well that you have come, Paduma Séttiyal,” said he. 


The Séttiyal gave him areca-nut and flowers, and a ball of flowers. [The king] Followed 
Paduma Séttiyal: — indeed both the Dhdias went with him, and spread disease at the: bidu at 
Jappu. When the matter was looked up in the prasna-book, it was known that the Bhiitas had 
followed him. For this reason au assembly of the people was called by the Séttiyal at the 
Attavar b‘du. Having assembled they all went to Mudadéya’s sdaam at Attavar, and cansed 
a man to be possessed by Mudadéya. 


Then Paduma Séttiyal said : — “I went to the feast at Uddar this year, where the Bhita 
gave me flowers, and when I returned the two Bhittas followed me, and spread disease. When 
this was looked up in the pragna-book, it came to our knowledge that ib was the Déva’s (Bhita’s) 
doing. Soa matham is to be built in this village, to which your consent is required.” 


Then said Maodadéya :— “ For those two kings T am an Intercessor. 


made between me and them in days gone by at Kanne Siri Katté. 
matham is to be built.” 


This is a settlement 
As they followed you,a 


Thus said Mudadéya. So Paduma Sétti together with the villagers built a matham, and 
then the Bhiitas entered the matham, and a feast is held there even to this day. 


BURNELL MSS. No, 15. 
THE STORY OF EOTI AND CHANNAYYA.! 


Original in the Kanavese character. Translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, 
text and translation, occupies leaves 168 to 230 of Burnell’s MSS. 


Translation. 


There was a country where Billavars were born. In the kingdom where the Billavars 
were born, there was a powerful city. There was also a Brahmé (Bhiita), who had been born, 
according to all the Sdstras. There was an Ani Gahgi, a Mani Gang’, a Water Gadyi, a Milk 


Ganga, a Curd Gaiga, a Salt Gaigd,a blood Gangi, a hot Kafichtin the north, and a cold 
Kaiichi in Patilam. 


When this Brahma was being born, the inhabitants of the palaces of seven Kafichi- 
kadatgas seemed to be thrown down, and night gave way to daylight. Brahma had ona 
wreath of silver flowers in a bunch on the left and a wreath of gold flowers in a bunch on the 
right. Kammulajje Brahma had silver threads on the left shoulder, and golden threads on 
the right. There were a silver umbrella with seven tops on his left, and a golden umbrella with 


nine tops on his right, There was a garland as long as a man, anda faunas long as a peacock’s 
feather. 


Kammulajje Brahmi’s birth was according to all the Ndstras. He had twelve attendants 
without legs, and twelve who had only trunks without heads. Twelve girls there were to wave 
the lamps of coral and to sprinkle pearls on his head, and twelve servants to fan him with 


whisks of flowers. The first sets of twelve and the second sets of twelve — altogether forty- 
eight — attended on Kammulajje Brahma. 


He who was born according to all the Sdstras, had five nerves in his leg, a Mullukavér god 
on his knees, a serpent on his middle, five serpents on his head, a diamond within his heart, 
fine diamonds of ten or sixteen sorts on his head, a figure of Bhima and Arjuna on his back, a 
Sanikapila* on the left, and another Saikapala on the right, and a manikam and stars on his head. 


Next must be told the story of the heroes, the servants of this Brahma, who were born 
according to allthe Sdstras. And their names were these :— Woddu Paddala, Mara Kadamba, 
a aaa a eS ee 


1 This is a version of the long story given in Vol. XXIII. p. 85 ff, 2 One of the serpents. 
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Mara Murva, Adhikari of Kokkadanda, Kori Murva, ascetics clothed in red, Késana 
Purusa, Maha Purusa, Alings Jatti, Ulinga Bermu, Narasiiga, Baidya of Handél, Mara 


Barna at Savandie, Tanda Giddi, Paiyya Baidya at Palli Dévéré Pergadé, and Dévanagart 
Bailal. 


The birth and the death of the Edambtr Baidyas could not be described even in seven 
days and eight nights. They had seven armies and seven battles to fight. Kéti Nigréni was 
the richest of all at K6di, and Buddyanda is the richest of all at the didu. 


The birth and the death of the Hdimbir Baidyas is to be told to-day. It happened in the 
Eastern Conntry. They were born in the country of Parimé], and iheir birth place was 
Pafjana Bidu. They were educated at sixty-six schools. 


‘We have seen sixteen dynasties, but have given the description of three only. There 
was a female called Mibu Bannal in the Hastern Country, for our mother Deyi was there 
called Mabu Bannél, She was called Uppi Bann} in the Western Country. Onur mother 
was Deyi; our father Kantanna; our uncle Sayina. Our house was the Kafichikadaiga 
Palace, called Gejje Wandanonda Aramané, on the high road, We are able to fight seven 
battles,” said the heroes. 


Six years and six months was the age of the EBdambir Baidyas. 


« We have had no meals, nothing to eat or drink. But the piercing of a dagger, equal to 
Rima’s kengudé, satisfies our hunger. For usa feast is to be performed with cocoanut leaves 
only, and our birth place is Bdambir,” said they. 


Beideruli was born in a different way. There was an Ani Ganga, a strong wind, a strong 
rain, and very small drops of water, like kunkuma.3 Drops of water fell on the ground and the 
ditches were filled up. Then the god Naréyana created a lotus, in which he created kusumas 
also, and in the middle of these he created a drake and a duck. 


The duck said to thedrake: — “He created us, but where is a tank for us to drink water 
out of P Where is a garden to eat fruit in 2 And now, too, we are on the earth below !” 


Folding their wing's together, they went to get a gift from the god in heaven. On the 
way they passed by @ yard called Ajire Angana, and by a small yard called Mujire Mandal. 
They passed by a place where some people were talking together, and afterwards they went 
near the feet of the Sun and the Moon. When they reached the god Narayana, he was 
sleeping on jajé and mallika, and kadike flowers, with a golden umbretla and peacocks’ feathers 
over him. At such a time the birds approached him, 


« Why do you come P” asked the god. 


‘¢ You created us, and we want our food and drink, a tree to sit on, another to sleep on at 
night, and a garden to eat fruit in. Where are they >??? asked the birds. 


« Being in his youth, Balu Senva with a long pole —as long as a man — and with a small 
quantity of money, has gone to the Ganges in the north. To reach that is six years’ journey 
and to return back six years’ journey. You had better go there. You will have a tree to 
sleep on at night, a stone to sit upon, and a tank to drink water from,” said the god. 


While these birds were on the way; they saw a thousand birds copulating. 
Then the duck said: — “ Let us do as they do.” 
‘¢ We are brother and sister,” said the drake. 


He became very sorrowful, and said: — ‘An elephant worth a thousand pagodas may be 
managed. easily in the world. But a female is of the race of devils. She would take hold 
evena pindume* of Yama to have connection.” 


3 Turmeric flour. & A hotiron ball. 
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On which they became very sorrowful, and the duck turned back aud fell at the feet of 
the god Narayana, and asked of him a gift of sons. 

Then he said to her: — ‘‘ Where is your male bird P” 

She said: — “ He is outside the palace.’ 

She begged the god to create love between them. 


So the god called to the drake and said to hin: —“ You had better copulate together, 
and then she will become pregnant.” 

So they copulated and the egg grew larger and larger in her belly. Six and three — 
together nine — months passed and the duck asked the drake for something. 


He said to her: — ‘* Where is the thing which you desire ?” 
“In the Ganges in the north there isa flower as broadasan umbrella. I want you tu go and 
bring the (holy) water in it,” said she, 


He appointed a body guard for her and went to the Ganges in the north, and put his heak 
into the flower. Immediately the mouth of the flower shut, for the sun was setling. The duck 
was thinking at that time :— 

‘‘ Why has the drake not returned back yet? Tf my hushand returns and comes back 
soon, I will offer my first egg at the fect of the god Stirya Narayana. 1 will offer the next egg 
to iéyart,” said she, 


It was morning, after the Slat ghatige of the night, that the drake drew back his beak, 
brought the water out of that flower and asked the duck if she wanted any. 


‘‘Thave made a promise. Will you fulfil it ?” asked she. 


He said he would and told her to drink the water. She drank, and as soonas she had 
done so, she sighed so as to be heard in the four worlds, and cried soas to be heard in three 
worlds. 


In six divisions of a flower and in three petals she laid the first egg, which waslike a 
precious stone, and the second, which was like a golden piilli, 


The first egg fell into the Seventh Ocean, and being just like a diamond was found by & poor 
Brihmana, when he went to bathe in the Ocean on account of an eclipse of the new moon. 
The drake and the duck took both the eggs to fulfil theix promise, and flying to the heaven 
of light on high offered the first egg at the god’s feet. It was trodden upon by an elephant, 
and placed in a road, over which an army and many other persons were passing, but it was 
not broken ! 


‘*You had better take this back and be happy, and hatch it,” ordered the god. 


The second egg was offered to the god lévara, who ordered them immediately to take it 
back and hatch it, and be glad. 


From the first egg a boy Yekara Sater was produced ata palace called Kafichikadan ga, 
and from the second egg a girl Ginde Gili Bama Deyar was produced. Yekara Sater 
grew to be a boy from his babyhood, and Ginde Gili Rama Deyar to bea girl from her babyhood. 
Yekara Sater grew to be a man from his boyhood, and Ginde Gili Rama Deydr a woman from 
her girlhood. Yekara Sater fell in love with the woman, and Ginde Gili Raima Deyar in love 
with the man. Yekara Sater went to speak to Ginde Gili Rima Deyar ahout marriage. She 
had been a beautiful child and was now a charming girl, 


‘<It would be better if Deyar were taken to the palace Kiiichikadanga,” said Yekara Sater. 


“This Tuesday one speaks of the marriage, and on the next Tuesday the jewel ddlibdndi is 
to be presented according to the custom of the Arasu Ballakila.’ The bird is to be brought on 


A ep repped gp 
5 The name of a caste, 
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Sunday, and the marriage is to be performed according to the custom of Arasn Ballakila on 
Monday,” said he. 


Deyar was taken at a proper time to the palace at Kijichtkadaiga, and when she arrived 
Yekara Sater was being shaved. In the middle of his forehead a figure of the moon was made. 
The ceremony of marriage’ was performed on Deyar, who entered the palace with her right 
foot first, when rice was sprinkled over her and flowers were thrown upon her. Then Deyar 
stuod up, waved the lamps of coral and sprinkled pearls on her husband; and then both of 
them suluted all present, A year and six months passed after the marriage. 


: “When girls that are married reach the age of ten or eleven years in the world they 
usually attain puberty, and sit alone for four days. But this has not happened to Ginde Gili 
Rama Deyar, although ten or sixteen years have passed over her,” said some of the people 
in the morning. 

“Tf I reach puberty and have to sit alone, I will offer a golden child, a cradle made of 
silver and a handful of money to Mahankaé]i Abbe at Mala; the more certainly if I become 
pregnant and bring forth a child,” said she. 

The hair on her head faded and the nipples of her breasts turned black, and six and 
three — together nine — months passed over her womb. 

“Through which way shall I come, Q my mother?” said her son Kumaraye, calling 
to his mother from her womb. 

“Tf you come in the proper way, my son, I shall see your beauty, but if you come in any 
other way my son, how can I see your beauty P” replied his muther. 

‘Am I a wicked sinner that I should kill my mother? Am I an enemy that I should 
kill any person P” said he. 

“ Tf you come out, breaking through my head, you will become a Brahmirakshasa (Bhiita). 
If you come ont, bursting through my bavk, you will become a serpent in Naraka. If yoa 
come out, bursting through my belly, you will become a Guliga in Patilam,” said his mother. 

‘My mother, I will come out, bursting through your right breast,” said her son. 

Then the tenth month approached and the blood flowed out. He was born at sunrise on 
Tucsday. As soon as her son was born he sat down, while the mother gave him the breast. 
He absorbed all her blood, even from the ends of her bones. When his mother came to 
understand that ib was impossible to satisfy the son with the milk of her breast, she fed 
him frst with a fall cow’s milk, and then with a second cow’s milk. 

The parents called ten or sittcen female servants and said: — ‘‘O you maids, take care of 
our child! We go to Makali Abbe at Maia and make her our offerings.” 

When they went out, the boy coaxed the maids and said : — ‘‘I will go to play and return 
back immediately.” 

In a certain place the Asuras were playing at ballin their play-room. They were many, 
but the boy was alone. 

‘Tf you stand on one side, we will stand on the other side,’ said the Asuras. Though 
the Asuras tried all they could, they wore defeated ; the boy alone was successful. The Asuras 
played on and being tired, threw the ball into a well called Rasa Bbhami. 


WA 


‘CTE you are a boy, born aczording to all the Sdstras, you can get that ball out,”’ said they, 


They let down a silken ladder, and the boy began to descend. When he went down to take 
out the ball, they took away the ladder, and placed a large stone on the mouth of the well, on 
which they put earth, and planted a pial tree also. 


6 Pourmg water on the bride’s and bridegroom’s hands. 
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When his parents returned from making their offerings to Makili Abbe at Mala, they 
heard people speaking together :— ‘* Who it is we do not know; but a man has been thrown 
into a well, which has been covered with a fat stone, on which a ptpal tree has been planted,” 


“No one would goto such a place, except my son to play with the Asuras,’’ said Gindi 
Gilt Rama Deyar to the people and went to the well. 


*‘If my son was born to only one father and mother, the stone above will break in nieces ; 


the soil put on it will be scattered; the tree planted on it will bend and fall to the ground, aud 
then my son will come and take milk from my right breast,” said Deyar. 


Her son grew inside up to the stone above. Then the stone broke in picces; the soil was 
Scattered away; the tree fell to the ground ; and from out the well he opened his mouth to 
suckle his mother’s breast. 


“My mother, I put my mouth to your breast, as you are my mother. Yorn must see me. 
With single mind and wisdom you have fed me up to this time, and treated me well. There- 


fore, you must see me at my full height,” said he, and stood, stretching from the earth to the 
sky. 


His mother fell senseless to the gronnd. Then he resumed his proper figure ay a man and 
roused his mother: — ‘‘Mother, mother: [am your sou, Brahimi; and another son Parimale 
Ballal is to be born to you. He will be the very king of justice. If any body should abuse hin 
he will leave him crying. We willbe apeacefuland charitable man. fle will never give a harsh 
answer to any one,” said the boy to his mother. 


In the Seventh Ocean the duck’s second egg fell. There was an eclipse at a certain 
new moon, and while the poor Brahmanas were going to bathe inthe Ocean, Acha Machamma 
the wife of a Brihmana, said:—“‘Iam a barren woman. What is the use of bathing in the 
Ocean, or of not bathing P” 


But she went nevertheless and bathed, and whi’ + she was bathing, the second ege came 
floating on the water like a lime. Acha Machamma took it ap and brought it to her house, 
and put it in a heap of rice. One Tuesday at miduizht a female child cried aloud. 


“What is the matter? <A child is crying P” said her husband, 


Then he went inside and saw that there was a child like an inhabitant of the Mahiléha 
Padinabha, her husband, put four leaves of a hasanam tree in the four corners of his house. 


The neighbours said :—‘“ This woman was not pregnant; what is this wonder ? She had no 
sign of pregnancy !”’ 


She reared the child, and had her educated. On the eighth day the child looked like a 
vhild ofa month, and in a month like one of a year and half. In this way this girl grew up. 
Among the Braihmanas, one said he wanted to be married to her, and another said she must be 
married to him. In these disjutes eleven years passed over the girl. She attained puberty 
Then her eyes were bound up with a cloth and she was left in a forest by her parents. 


They were very sorrowful and said:—‘‘ We bred the child and educated her up to this day. 
Now she is matare, and neither marriage nor any other ceremony can be performed.’’ 


Thus they were very sorrowful and left her in the forest. Inthe meantime the dust 
of a rahu tree fell on her body from above. 


‘‘ Who is it that draws toddy from the rahu tree P If youuntie the cloth from my eyes 
you are my brother and Iam your sister,” said the girl. 


“How can I untie the cloth from your eyes? You area Brihmana woman; butI am a 
Bilavar by caste:” said S&yina Baidya of Asalajya Bail. “Ishall go to my master and 


‘nform him of this matter at the temple of Eljar Abbe, and then untie the cloth over your 
eyes.” 
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He went off to ask about this, and came to the chévad: of Ellir Abbe and said :—“A 
Brihman woman, whose cyes are bound up with a cloth, and who has been left in the ind-tree 
garden, called Sankamalla at Rayanaéd, has asked me to unbind her eyes. I told her that I 
would get my master’s consent and go back to her,”’ said he. 


‘*You had better go back and take the cloth off the eyes of the woman, whose eyes 
were bound up, or her diamond-like eyes will be closed and she will fall. If she has 
eyes, she can see many countries. Therefore you had better bring her here and take care of her 
at Hrajha,” said Ellir Abbe, ‘ Aftera year and six months has passed, people will come to speak 
about marrying her, when you should get her married. It will be a deed of merit for you.”’ 


SAyina went and brought the Brihman woman to the chdvadi of Ellir Abbe, who saw her, 
gave her the name of Deyi Baidyati, ordered her to go to Erajha, and told her not to be 
ashamed and confused. A year and six months had not passed after she had gone to Hrajha, 
when Kantanna Baidya came to speak about marrying her, and a promise of marriage for 
Dey!t Baidyati was given, to be performed ona Monday. The next week betel-leaves and nuts 
were received and given back, and on the ensuing week, on a Sunday, the bride was taken to 
the bridegroom, and the marriage, that is, pouring water on each other’s hands, was’ per- 
formed on a Monday morning, and rice was sprinkled on the bridegroom. In this way was 
the ceremony of marriage performed, and a year and six months passed. 


Ona lucky day of the month of Séna, the water of pregnancy came in the womb of Deyi, 
and her womb grew larger. In the beginning of the ninth month of her pregnancy she was 
called to the Jidw of ParimalS Balla], to give him medicine. There was a large boil on his 
side, Birmana Baidya had applied to it a medicine with pieces of earthen rings and bottles, 
by which the disease was increased double. 


‘¢ Who else can give medicine ?” asked Parimalé Ballal. “The day of death has approach- 
ed me. Who can now protect me P” 

“There is a woman, the wife of KAntanna and the sister of Sayina,” said his servants. 

“Tell me what her daily charges will be. Writealetter to Hrajha. Then she will 
receive the letter, read it and give me an answer,” said the Ballal. 

So a servant was sent to Dey! Baidyati. She looked at the letter, and said :— 


‘©T donot know what is the end of a creeper which grows upwards. I do not know a root 
which creeps downwards. I do not know a branch of a tree, growing on the sides, But, 
though I can give a medicine which I know, I] cannot see my feet,?”’ said she, “ You, the 
bearer of the letter, had better take rice for your hire in Erajha.” 


She brought a sér of rice, a cocoanut, and two cucumbers, and gave them. to the bearer. 


“Tf you want to cook and take your food here, there is a hut for travellers built by my 
brother. If you want to prepare your meal here, I can get pots made of bell-metal. If you 
are going away immediately, O my master, you may go. If you have any business, you 


3 


may go soon,” said she. 


Then the bearer of the letter went away from Hrajha, and reached her master’s bidu. As 
soon as she reached the bidu, the Bullil asked her : — ‘‘O my servant, did you go there as a 
man or as a woman P”’ 


‘My master, I came as aman. Deyf said that she did not know the ends of creepers 
growing upwards, nor a root growing downwards, nor even a branch of a tree growing on the 
sides, and that, moreover, she cannot see her feet,’”’ said the bearer. 


The Ballal called his servants immediately and ordered them to take down the palanquin. 
‘‘Let a white umbrella and a large panlanquin go to Brajha !”’ 


7 Owing to her pregnancy, 
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When the panlanquin arrived at Hrajha, Deyi had untied the haironthe hoad of Kantanna 
Baidya, and had his head on her lap, and was killing the lice on his head. When she stood 
up, she saw a palanguin coming near the paddy fields at Hantalajya, and called her hushand 
and told him to get up at once. 


“ Get up soon, and tie up your hair immediately, O servants, put the palanquin in the hat, 
which is on the north side. O my husband, give the servants, who beought the palanquin 
rice, vegetables and vessels, such as pots of bellemetial,”? said she, 


Then Deyf called out: — ‘‘Berodi! Berodi!?) When he eame, she ordered him to bring 
twelve handfuls of roots. And she called out: — ‘‘Sappodi!l Sappodi ' and: — “ Yellodi! 
Yollodi!”’? and ordered them to bring medicine. She prepared a mecdiciue of tender leaves, 
and tied it up in @ bundle, and pnt some presents in the palanquin, She placed a ladder 
xgainst the upper story, took a dried cocoanut, and cut off ite outer shell and scooped out inside 
too. She bronght and put into the palanquin cnenmbcrs, coloared like a squirrel, and a 
vegetable called kufichalam of the evoluur of off. She called to her husband and asked him 
whether the bearers of the palanquin had prepared their meal and eaten.  ILe inquired and 
told Deyt that they had taken their meals, and were now washing the vessels of bell-metal. 
Having heard this, she ticd up sume betel-leaves, areca-nuts with luce, and another kind 
preserved in water, and the very best of tobacco. The time was as bright as the splendour of 
Rima. All these things were put on a plate of silver. 

‘“‘Igit done well, men? Is itall right?” asked Desi Baidyath, “Let the umbrolla go 
first. Behind it the palanquin, You, my husband, follow them. [ will follow you.” 


Siyina Baidya, her unelo, followed behind ber. In this manner they travelled to the 
bidu. When the umbrella and palanquin reached the éda, they were put down, Sayina and 
Kanitanna went first and saluted the Ballal. 


“O Kantanna, where is Deyi?” asked the Ballal. Ju the meanwhile she kept quiet, being 
ashamed and confused. 


‘‘Do not be ashamed and confused, mother Deyi! Let her hold my legs and apply a 
medicine! Let her sit on my bed!” said the Balla], and wept bitterly, “I was brought forth 
aud bred by my mother Giudi Gili Rima Deiyar, but to-day Lam to be born again from your 
womb.” 


**Who is there in the house? Please bring some leaves and prepare « decoction to wash 
his legs!” said Deyi, and made (them) prepare a decoction, washed his lees and took ont 
thorns. She rubbed the wound with leaves and uttered maniras. Then the wound swelled 
and began to descend. It came descending to his middle first, and then from the middle to 
his knee, and then from his knee to his foot. At last it fell down on the ground from his foot. 
Then the Ballal wished to take his food and was better. The wound was closed, while Deyi 
applied medicine. 


“O my mother Deyi, I will give you great gifts, namely, leave to put on the Jeft side the end 
of the cloth tied round the middle, one pair of ear-rings and also mullukoppu ear-rings. 
a jewel for your nose; for your hands rings fastened with gold, and balls of gold joined by 
cord; a dwdria Tor both hands and a bdjiband for hands also: and # cloth of barapatie.” 


All these were presented; and he said to her:—‘'I shall present to the children born of you 
the paddy field in two pieces, known as Kambula at Hanidotti Bail, and, if there is anything 
else you want, I will give that also. O Deyi! do you hear me! you have come to my palace, 
therefore you must take your food of pearl-like rice.” 


Then were curries prepared with curds of five hundred sorts, with tamarind of three 
hundred sorts, with cocoanuts of a thousand sorts. Pivkles of limes known as pottikdénch, 
marniga, and so on, together with tender bamboos, and kuvade berries. Yellurz and mapala 
were prepared, and moreover cakes of five or six kinds, and a cake of oil-colour, too. 
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“Now, Deyi, you had better take your food with ghé and wash your hands with milk! ” 
said the Ballil, and ordered his servants to give Kantanna and Sdyina water, and to make Deyi 
sit in the middle! And then Deyi and the others took their food with ght and washed their 
hands with milk, and chewed betelnut; and then the Ballal told her to go back to Hirajha. 
The right of sallanéya, which the Billavars cannot have,® and a koranaséj,®? like a mallika 
flower and a jewel with the figure of a parrot, were presented to herby the Ballal. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.1.E., 1.0.8, 
(Coutinued from p. 65.) 


Balls. — Spirits fear bells, because spirits fear music, and because they fear metal. In 
Hindu temples bells are generally tied in front of the shrine, and the worshipper rings them 
before he goes inside, That among Hindus the original object of ringing a bell before their 
gods was to drive away spirits, is shewn by the prayer repeated by Western India Brahmans in 
ringing a bell during the worship of their household gods :— “O! bell, raise a mighty sound near 
the shrine that the demons may be dispelled and the gods welcomed.’®8 The members of one 
Lingdyat priesthood bind a ring of bells on the leg; and at a Poona Libgayat’s foneral a jangam 
walks in front of the procession, ringing a bell and blowing a conch shell.68 Among the wild 
Vaidus of Poona, on the eleventh day after a death, a jaijan comes and blows a conch and rings 
a bell in the house of mourning, and the mourning euds, that is, the dead is driven off .89 In the 
Dekhan on the Pdl¢-day, necklaces of bells are tied round bullocks’ necks. Among the Dekhan 
Ramésis, men wear a girdle of silver bells round their loins.® Some low class begging devotees 
in Poona weara girdle of bells.® Bells are the emblems of Kediirling and Jotiba, two favourite 
Southern Maratha gods, Belgaum Liigiyats have a story thatthe wedding of Nandi, or Basa- 
véivar, could not go on till the heaven became a bell and the earth a bar of metal to strike the 
bellat the lucky moment. They havea class of converted Mhiars, called Chélvidis, who head. 
Litgayat procossions carrying a belland bar.*2 A bell is rangat 2 Mhar’s marriage in Belgaum. 
After a death the Géls, or Gopils, of Belgaum remain impure for five days, when a janyam 
or Liigiyat priest, comes and purifies them by ringing a bell and blowing a shell.®4 Budbud- 
kis, a class of Dhirwir beggars, wear clothes, to whose skirts bells and shells are tied.*© 
The Madhava Brahman women of Dharwir wear small gold bells hung from their hair close 
above the ear.2® The Pitradavarus, or high-class prostitutes of Dharwar, wear bells, or géjjis, 
on their legs.°? The Lavind women of Dhirwir wear a bell-shaped tube at the end of their 
small braids of hair. In Bijipur, the Liigayat beadle sits in front of the dead and rings a bell. 
A division of jaigam beggars in Bijipur sit on trees and ring bells all day long. Another 
begs from door to door, ringing a bell. The Gonds have a bell god, Ghagara Pen, 
a string of tinkling bells.%. The Mind Ojhyals, a class of Gond bell and ring makers, 
are held in special sanctity.0° The Gond priest, at the great worship of Phirsi Pen, wears 
bells on his fore and third fingers.!2 Two bells, one of bell-metal and one of copper, were found 
in a cairn at Haidarabad inthe Dekhan. Certain Vaishnava beggars of South India wear bells,? 


and in Chittigong an image of Buddha has a stand of bells before it.3 Whena Wadar or Teluga 
Re a a a a a a a aria 
8 I. ¢., putting the end of the cloth on the left side. ° Which they may not have, 4, @., a jewel for the oars. 
8 Information from Mr. P. B, Joshi, The Sadskrit text is:—Agamanirthamiwu devénim, gamandriham tu 
rakshasdm, kuru ghanté maha nadam, devatdrchana sannidhaw. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIIE. p. 167. 


89 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p, 478. 20 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 413. 2 Op. cit, Vol. XVIII. p. 47. 
$2 Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL p. 190. 98 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p.198. % Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 167. 
9 Op. crt. Vol. XXII. p. 200. 8 Op. cit. Vol. XXIL. p. 66. 87 Op. cit. Vol. XXTI. p. 119. 
98 Op. cit. Vol. XXIL pp. 121, 122. 
9 Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provisices, p. 47. 100 Op. crt. p. 6. 

3000 Op, ctt. Ap. I. p. ini, 1 Jour, Ethno, Soc, Vol. I, p. 170. 


2 Dubois, Vol. I. p. 149. : 8 Balfour’s Hindus, Vol. V. p. 531. 
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earth-digger, says his prayers he rings a bell at intervals, and blows a conch.* The 
Vadagales, a sect of Sri Vaishnavas in Mysore, ring a bell at their prayers. In South India, 
during the temple service, the ministrant holds a bellin his left hand, and keeps ringiug it.® 


Colonel Leslie suggests that bells obtained their original fame as uuti-demoniacal in tne 
forest-covered countries of Asia. The Troglodyte, when they travelled by night, fastened belly 
round the necks of their cattle to drive away wild beasts, and, for the same reason, the practice 
is common in many countries of Asia. A bell is still rung at Adam's Peak in Ceylon as 4 
security against spirits.’ The Socotrans (1330) used to strike a piece of timber in lien of 
bell. The kings of Persia had robes with bell skirts, and Arab courtezaus wear bells round their 
aukles, neck and elbows.® The Shamaus, or Tatér priests, are covered with tags of bells and 
bits of iron! The Jewish high priest’s robe was adorned with a row of solden bells and 
pomegranates.!! 


The Burmese love of bells is remarkable! Most of the monasteries have a multitude of 
bells on all sides. The largest bells are struck with deer’s horn and wood.8 The object of 
ringing bells is to draw the attention of good spints.4 There are wooden bells in Burmese 
monasteries. The Chinese consecrate bells to make them lucky or sacred; they smear them. 
with the blood of some animal, geuerally a goat.!8 A sick cow in China has a bell tied fo her 
horn.” In China, Buddhist priests ring a bell over a corpse: — Doulittle says to secare the 
repose of the dead.18 Several reasons are given by the Chinese for binding hells on to eats, 
horses and camels.!? The Japanese tenple-women — that is, the virgin priestesses who dance — 
have each of them a bunch of bells. The Japanese goddess Uzamé has bells buny frum 
a bumboo caue.?0 


Little iron bells are worn as ornaments by the people of Uvara in Hast Afriea.! 
Mxorcists and diviners in West Africa, inland from Benguella, were, acuonding to Cameron, 
followed by men carrying bells, which they struck with iron.?? West Afrivan dancers weer 
bells.23 Great iron bells precede the Monbuttu chief Munza.** Bells are worn at the gurters 


by Moorish dancers. Close to the tomb of Galitzin, the prince-priest of the Alleghany 
Mountain, is a large bell.76 


Bells have been found at Nineveh. They were kuown to the Greeks, but apparently were 
not used by the Christians till A. D. 410.27 In 1772 the Greek Church in Skandarogn had 
no bell. Instead of a bell they beat ona large iron bar.8 The Romans rung a bell in 
the rites for driving olf the unfriendly dead? ‘The Russians are very fond of belly. [sells 
are consecrated by them.90 In Russia, the bishops have little bells fastened tu their robes aud 
mantles. All post-houses have bells.®! The Russian church bells ring when the bishop 
comes.®4 Bells are of great importance in the Roman Catholic ceremonies. When the Spanis 
Saint Teresa (1567) started to found a convent at Medina-del-Campo in Spain, she took a 
picture or two, some candles, a bell, and the Sacrament.33 When Isabella of Spain (1474) wus 
proclaimed queen, the standards were unfurled, bells pealed, and cannons boomed.34 The 











* Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. I. p. 813. 5 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 332. 


6 Dubois, Vol. IT. p. 358. 7 Leslie’s Harly Races oj Scotland, pp. 503, 504. 
3 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I. p. 169. * Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. V. p. 902, 


10 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 155. 1 Mackey’s Freemasonry, p. 185. 

14 Shway Yoo’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 242. 18 Op. cit. Vol. I pp. 155, 196, 197. 

1@ Op. cté. Vol. I. p. 245. 15 Op. cit. Vol. L p. 821. 

16 Gray’s China, Vol. I. p. 161. W Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 180. 

18 Notes and Queries, April 1884. 19 Gray’s China, Vol. IL. p. 180. 

209 Reed’s Japan, Vol. IL. p. 174, 21 Cameron’s Across Africa, Vol. I. p. 227. 

22 Op, cit. Vol. UW. p. 218. 28 Park’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 42. 

% Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africu, Vol. ID. p. 96. 25 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 432. 

36 Harper's Monthly Magazwme, August 1888, p. 337. 37 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol. VI. p. = note 
% Parson’s Travels, p. 9. 28 Ovid’s Fastz, Vol. V. p. 441. 

® Mrs. Romanofi’s Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church, p. 273, 31 Op. cit. p. 220, 


32 Op. cit, p. 416, 32 Quart, Rev. October 1888, p. 415. % Jones’ Crowns, p 416, 
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Yoman Catholics rid the air of spirits by ringing their hallowed bells.2® In Germany bell- 
ringing is said to be hated by dwarfsand giants and by the devil: the devil tries to drag the bells 
from the churches, In the Middle Ages bells were rung to keep off lightning and the devil.%6 


In Ireland and Scotland St, Patrick (450) and St. Columba (550) are said to have used bells 
to drive out demons,®?? and a bell was said to be buried in St. Patrick’s tomb when he died.*8 
In early Christian times in Ireland (500-800) bells were used in cursing.®® In Middle-Age 
Hurope the curious said that the ringing of bells exceedingly disturbed spirits.4¢ In the Middle 
Ages (1000-1500) church bells were rung to scare storms, which were evil spirits *! Bells used 
to be blessed and consecrated in the Middle Ages, and were then able to frighten demons and 
defeat the spirits of the storms. In early BWngland, a fiend-sick person was made to drink 
out of a church bell.“ Burton (1621) notices that, in Roman Catholic churches, bells were 
consecrated and baptized to drive away devils, bugbears, and noisome smells.“4 In 1798 near 
Strafillan, in Tyndrum, Scotland, mad people were ducked in a pool and then laid in the 
eburchyard with St. Fillan’s bell on ther heads.“ St. Fillan’s bell was kept loose in 
the churchyard. It was used in the ceremonies to cure lunatics.46 In England, bells used to be 
rung at Halloween,4”? Large bells in England (A. D. 670) were at first consecrated and named 
atter a saint. Bells were rung in storms (as storms are caused by spirits), and also when the 
Host was raised.48 Bells in England could drive of storms, lightuiuy and hail. Their sound 
exveedingly disturbed evil spirits.4® In England, bells brokeasunder lightning and thunder, they 
dispersed the fierce winds and assuaged men’s cruel rage.*° Bacon (1685) mentions that belis 
ring in the cities to charm thunder and seatter pestilent airs! Wynkin de Worde says bells 
wre ruug during storms to scare the fiends and make them cease moving the storm.®? In 
Kogland, bells sometimes ring when people leave the church. Bells are also rung at marriages. 
Bells used to be baptized, named, sprinkled with holy water, clothed in a fine garment and 
blessed. A christened bell had power to decay storms, divert thunderbolts, and drive away 
evil spirits.54 A soul-bell was tolled for the dying, according to Grose and Douce. to drive 
off the evil spirit, who hovered about to seize the soul. Formerly the funeral] peal was a 
merry peal, as if, Scythian-like, the friends rejoiced at the escape of the dead from a world of 
troubles.66 In Orkney, an old iron bell was found amongthe remains of burials. The bell was 
in a rough stone chest and was close to some skeletons, w hich have been decided to 
belong to the ninth century.57 Belly have also been found buried, with other remaina 
in North Ronaldsay and in Kingoldruuw in VForfarshre°8 St, Finan’s bell xuear 
Ardnamurchan, West Scotland, is probably 8U0 years old. Itis still carried in front of the 
dead at funerals 59 Canterbury pilgrims decked their horses with small bellsas charms and 
guards 8 On Christmas Eve at Harbury, in North England, the devil's knell is rnug.6! The 
bells of Rylstone played their Sabbath music ~ “God us aid.” In Roman Catholic countries, 
bells ure rung when people come to commanicate.? Inthe Mass service a bellis rung three 
times by the acolyte before the Holy or Sanctus.64 A bell is elso rung before raising the 
Hus‘, and thrice at the elevation of the Host.°6 In England, bells are fastened to babies’ 
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corals. In some parts of England, when banns are published, bells are rung.§? Cho belief that 
bells are a charm, is shewn in Jd Peng::use (pp. 88, 84) :-- 


The bellman’s droway charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 


The coronation of English kings is announced by the firing of guns and the ringing of hells. 
Notes and (jueries (April 19th, 1884, p. 308) contain the following Latin inseription copied 
from a bell :—“ The living I call, thedead Ibewail, the thunder L break. The true God [ praise, 
the people I call, the pricsts I gather, the dead I bewail, the plarae [ seare, the feast T adorn.” 
The bells in Longfellow’s Golden Legend mng:—“ I praise the true God; I call the people ; 
T assemble the clergy.’ The devils tried to seize the bells, but could do nothing as the belly 
had been washed in holy water. In Wales (1815), a bell called Bangu, said to have helonged 
to St. David, cured sickness. At Oxford, when a person of academic rank is buried, a bell- 
roan walks in front of the coffin, ringing a bell,“° 


Blood. — Blood isa tonic in cases of weakness, ond blocd.letting cures fits and 
nervous attacks. According to Pliny,! a draught cf human blood cures emlepsy and other 
diseases ; and, uccording to Burton (1621), blecding is a cure for sadness. 


In cases of piles the Rainigiri Marithis give warmed goat's blood, and in cases of typhus or 
red discolouration of the skin, the patient is cured by killing a cock, and sraearing tho red 
blotches with its blood. Ratnagiri Marithis use the blood of the yhdrpar, or big lizard, as a cure 
in sunake-bite.78 Among certain low class Hindus in Poona, bload is poured down the nose of a 
patient suffering from a spirit-seizure.” Bleeding curessickness by letting ont the devil. 
So Fryer (p. 141) says :—‘‘ By bleeding a vein I let out the devil which was crept into my 
palanquin bearer’s fancies.” The Bombay Pittiné Prahhus, hefore a marriage, let drops of 
goat's blood fall on the heads of the family gocdesses.?2 In Poona the blood of sheep and 
goats is sprinkled over the village idols.?© In Dharwar, every third or fourth year, a 
buffalo is killed in honour of the goddess Dayamava, and its blood sprinkled along the 
village boundary.”? On the Dasara day Kalidg? Rajput householders slanghter a goat, 
and sprinkle its blood on the door-posts of their honses.’® Similarly at the Dasara Festival, 
some Delkhan Kunbis used to sprinkle their houses with sheep’s blood.?? Most Bijépur 
Hindus, before using tho threshing-floor, kill a goatand sprinkle its blood on the for, 
Bven Brihmans and Lihgiyats sometimes have their threshing floors blood-cleansed by a 
Maritha or Rajput neighbour or servant. The great BijApur gun is said to have been baptised 
in human blood by its maker, a Rimi, or Greek. Tn 1629, in the Southern Maratha Country, 
in the village of Sérin, some fifty or sixty buffaloes and a hundred sheep used to be killed, 
and after some privileged persons had taken their heads, the villagers scrambled for the 
rest — watchmen, shepherds, outcastes and all low and high classes, even Brélimans rolling 


in the mass of blood.80 In Hast Berar, on the Dasara day, the blood of a buffalo is smeared on 
the brow of the village headman.® 


The Kis of the North-Hast frontier drink the blood of the sacrificial bull.® Among 
the Malers of West Bengal, in January every year, demoniacs are bound until a buffalo 
is slaughtered, and are then given some of its blood to drink.# So, when an epidemic comes, 
the Malers set up pair of posts and a cross beam, and from the cross beam hang vessels 


«7 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, pp. 190, 191. 

69 Notes and Querres, 19th April 1884, p. 308. 

7 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii, Chap. 4, 
78 Information from the peon Bahaji, 

18 Mr. K, Raghunith’s Péline Prabhus. 

7 Bombay Gazelteer, Vol. XXII. Appendiz A. 78 Op, cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 157, 

7 Trans, By. Tat. Soc. Vol. ITI. p. 224. % Jour. Ethno, Soc. Vol. I. p. 99. 

1 Balfour’s Encyclopedia, Vol. V. p. 28. 82 Dalton’s Descriptive Hihnology of Bengal, p 114. 
83 Op. cit. p. 270, 








68 Jones’ Crowns, p. 3£7. 
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72 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 447, 
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76 Op. cit. 
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holding blood and spirits.°4 The Bengal Kurmis, or Kunbis, mark the brow of the bride and 
bridegroom with red lead and sometimes with blood. 


The object of the round red brow-mark worn by unwidowed women and other 
Hindus, which was probably originally of blood, seems to be to keep off spirits. It is 
also with the view of scaring evil spirits that, on investment, the brow of the Rajput chief is 
marked with blood taken from a man’s thumb, the ceremony being a relic of human sacrifice. 
In Bengal the worshippers of Durga, when a buffalo is offered, daub their bodies with earth 
soaked in the blood, and dance, singing indecent songs® Blood is drunk by Hindu Siktés.97 
The Indian overlord used to drink the blood of a defeated warrior, that the fierce spirit of the 
slain might be housed in him. Bhima, one of the five Pandavas, when he killed his 
cousin Dusgisan, drank his blood; even Sita, the gentle wife of Rima, when she killed the 
thousand-headed Ravana, drank the blood of her victim.26 Among the Beni-Isra‘l, at mar- 
riages, the bridegroom and bride walk along a path sprinkled with blood from the marriage 
porch to the house-door. 


Among the Jews, when a murdered body was found, a heifer was brought from the nearest 
city, and the elders came and washed their hands over it in some waste land, and its head was 
cut off.89 On the tenth day of the Jewish seventh month, the Jews sprinkled the Holy of Holies 
with bullocks’ blood.®° Blood is life. So the Jewish commandment runs :— “ The flesh with the 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.’’®! So, in Egypt, to keep off the spirit of 
death, the Israelites,®? smeared the side-postsand the upper door-pc sts with blood. This show of 
blood prevented the destroyer coming into the house to smite the intcates.°8 The horns of the 
Jewish altar were smeared with bullocks’ blood.®4 Moses sprinkled hal! the blood on the altar.®% 


When a sick child isbrought to a Chinese priest, he bleeds the child, mixes the blood with 
water, and dipping into the mixture a seal engraved with the name of an idol, marks the child’s 
wrists, neck, back, and forehead.9* In China, rags dipped in a criminal’s blood and tied tog 
sick-bed cure the patient.9”7 In China, when a person is sick or possessed by an evil spirit, a 
goat’s blood is smeared on his forehead.® 


The Australians, when they kill an animal, rub some of the blood on the idol’s mouth.” 
The Gallas of East Africa, when they cut a cow’s throat, suck the gushing blood.1°° Warm 
blood is afavourite draught with almost all Africanus! The Bedcouins of Nubia are very 
fond ofthe warm blood of asheep.2 Human blood is sprinkled on the tombs of the ancestors 
of the kings of Dahomey, when their help is wanted inwar.2 The Hovas of Madagascar anoint 
the head-stones of tombs with blood.4 Among the South Australians, when a boy is ten 
years old, several men cut themselves and smear the boy with their blood.6 The American- 
Indian Kiowas of New Mexico drink warm buffalo blood.§ 


Pliny’ notices that blood on door-posts keeps off enchantments. Early men delight in 
drinking blood; so the Australians, Fijians, Vateans, Haidalis and Vampyres are blood- 
suckers® Greek ghosts drink the blood of the sacrifice, and the Mexicans’ whole ritual 
consisted of offerings of blood. In Greece, the priest of Cybele entered a room, whose root 
was full of holes, a bull was killed on the roof and the priest was drenched with a shower of 
blood.1° In North Europe, till A. D. 900, the blood of the sacrifice was mixed with ale, and 





8 Op. cit. p. 272. 8 Op. ct. p. 319. 86 Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 117. 
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drunk. The Norsemen sprinkled their sacred vessels and all people present with the victim's 
blood.42 As late as the eleventh century the Swedes used to bring a horse, cnt it in pieces, 
and redden the sacred tree with its blood.8 In Iceland, worshippers were sprinkled with 
blood.4 Atthe great nine-year festival at Upsala, in Sweden, the worshippers, the sacred 
groves, the gods, altars, benches and walls of the temples inside and outside were sprinkled 
with the blood of the human victim, 





In Austria, the blood of a criminal is a common cure for the falling sickness. Colonel 
J.H. White, Mint Mastor, Bombay, remembers (1884) that about the year 1825, when he was 
living on the Rhine, he one day went with a comrade to see a guillotine execution at 
Mayence, and, knowing the officer in command, got a place close to the platform. As the 
criminal’s head rolled off, a man dushed from the crowd, jumped on the platform, and cagerly 
drank the blood as it gushed out. In Germany it is believed that, if a were-wolf, or man-wolf, 
is made to bleed, the spell is broken.16 


The iron clasps of the wizard’s book would not yield to un-Christianed hands, till he 
sineared the cover with the Borderer’s curdled gore.1? The reason the clasp of Scott’s book 
opened after smearing it with blood was that the guardian fiend was driven off. The book 
could not be opened without danger on account of the malignant fieuds which were thereby 
invoked.!8 Draw blood from a witch, and ler enchantment fails]® A patient’s blood 
throws back the spell on the witch.2° <A spell is broken if you draw blood from the person 
who made the spell.2! ‘*Blood and fire” (the two great spirit-scareis) is the motto on 
the Salvationist banner: the banner of the religious ideas of the English and American’ 
lower orders — salvation, that is, spirit-scaring, being the object.22 In Scotland, the epileptic 
is made to drink his own blood.?% 


Bread. — Hindu women, to ward off the effect of the Evil Eye, wave bread and water 
round the faces of their children. When a Maritha chief returns home, a female servant comes 
forward with a pot of water and some bread. She waves them three times round the face of the 
chief, and then throws them away.24 One of the dévake, or wedding guardians, of the Dekhan 
Mhiirs 1s a piece of bread tied to a post in the marriage porch.2° Among the Khindésh Mhiirs, 
on the bridegroom approaching the bride’s house, a piece of bread is waved round his head and 
thrown away.2® The Jews placed show-bread on the table ontside of the veil, close to the 
candlestick with seven lights.2” In Germany, bread and salt protect agaiust magic, and so 
witches abstain from bread and salt.28 The Roman Catholic Bishop, after Confirmation, wipes 
his hands with bread crumbs.2® Bread and wine are still the Sacrament in all Christian churches, 
In North England the bread and wine of the Sacrament are believed to cure bodily sickness.30 
This is because sickness is still believed to be due to spirit-possession of the body, as sin 
is due to spirit-possession of the mind. In Scotland a cake was broken over the bride’s 
head.3t In England, in 1657, it was believed that a crust of bread carried in the pocket at night 
kept off spirits.22 In South Scotland, when the bride returns to her house from the church, a 
cake of short bread is thrown over her head and scrambled for.%3 Formerly cakes used to be 


thrown to be scrambled for on Palm Sunday,*4 and Good Friday cross buns were held sovran 
against diarrhoea.35 


il Grimm’s Teuto. Myth. Vol. I. p. 55. 12 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 55. 18 Op. at. Vol. I. p. 48, 

1¢ Mallet’s Northern Antiqurties, p. 109. 1S Op. cit. p. 118. 16 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 189. 
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19 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. TI. p.15. 2 Op. cit. Vol. IIL p. 20, 
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Breath. —~ The guardian’s breath seares fiends. Jn the Kénkan, when a child is 
bewitched, the exorcist rubs ashes on the child’s forehead and blows into his ears.6 Among 
the Roman Catholic Christians of Thind, when a child is brought to the priest to be baptized, 
in order to drive the devil, or Inbred Sin, ont of the child, and make him give place to the 
Holy Spirit, the priest thrice breathes upon the face of the child, saying “Hat ab e0,Go out of 
him.”°7 Kdnuphuakné, or ear-blowing, is a great ceremony among the Mhirs of Thani. The 
persons, whose children are to be initiated, invite caste fellows to the ceremony, and taking with 
them their children and camphor, incense, red powder, sugar and flowers, they go to their guru's 
or teacher’s, house. The ceremony takes place at alout eight at night. The teacher, sitting 
cross-legeged ou a wooden stool, worships his sacred book, and the whole company praise the 
gods with songs and music. The parents bring their children to the guru, and he, taking each 
child on his lap, breathes into both ears, and mutters some mystic words into the right ear.®9 
The Kérvi fortune-teller of Belgaum, when she is going to charm a female patient, covers the 
patient's head with her robe, and breathes on her eyes and into her ears.2® Among the Roman 
Catholic Christians of Kanara, at the time of Baptism, the priest breathes three times into the 
child’s mouth to drive out the evil spirit and make room for the Holy Ghost.4° In 1624 the 
Lamas of Tibet cured the sick by blowing on them.4! On the Thursday before Good Friday, the 
Bishop and twelve priests breathe over sacred oil.42 The Russian priest blows on the child’s 
face before Baptism.* 


Brooms —The dérésnd, or Pirst besom, has special power over spirits.“4 In the Kénkan, 
on the first of Kartik (October-November), called Balirij, or the day of Bali, the ruler of 
“the under-world, spirits are swept out of a Hindu house, and the sweepings are thrown 
into the sea. In Thini some old Hindu women, to cure a child affected by the Evil Hye, 
wave salt and water round its face, and strike the ground with a broom three times. 
Similarly among the Beni-Isra’tls of Bombay, when the midwife drives off the blast of the Evil 
Eye, she holds in her left hand a shoe, a winnowing fan, and a broom.*® To scare a demon out 
of a person, the Shandrs of Tinnevelly apply a slipper, or a broom, fo the shoulders of the 
possessed.47 In Calabar, in West Africa, once in every three years, spirits are swept out of the 
village.“8 On the other hand, the negroes of the Congo River, about 600 miles south of Calabar, 
after a death, do not sweep the house fora whole year, lest they should sweep out the ghost.** 
For the same reason, the people of Tongking do not sweep their houses during the days when the 
spirits come to pay their yearly visit.®° So, too, the Romans used brooms, called ex verre, to 
sweep the honse after a death,5! and at the Palilia (April 21) the stables were swept with a 
laurel broom. ‘This, and the spirit’s fear of a cane or rod, seem to be the reasons why in 
the Middle Ages European witches rode on broomsticks. The spirits of the air were afraid, 
and carried the witches wherever they wished to go. In England, spirits were believed to fear 
brooms. So we find in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol, I. p. 254:— ‘*Pales were filled, and 
hearths were swept against fairy elves and sprites.” 


Canes. — In fits, in swoons, and in seizures, beating with a cane restores the paticnt to 
consciousness; that is, beating puts to flight the spirit which has caused the disease or 
sickness. The cane is in Saiskrit called yégidunda, the ascetic’s rod, anda decoction of its 
root was believed to remove bile caused by evil spirits.52 In the East Dekhan, the medium 
draws a circle round the possessed person with a cane, and when the mediam threatens the spirit 
he holds a cane in his hand. The Ratnagiri Marithis say that when a person is struck with an 
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incantation, he should at once seize a cane, as the “blow or muth” (that is the spirit in the 
incantation) fears cane. In the Kénkan, a cane is laid under the pillow of a person who is 
troubled by an evil spirit,53 and in some Hindu shrines a ratan is placed beside the god.54 Ifa 
person is brought to the god possessed with a dbhis, he is beaten with a cane, and the spirit 
leaves him53 ‘Vétal, the lord of spirits, the early Siva, who is much worshipped in the Dekhan 
and Kénkan, is shewn with a racket-shaped cane as ascepire, Sometimes he is represented 
solely by a cane, and it seems to be from the vét, or cane, that Vétal takes his name. 
Among the Dekhan Chitpivans, a cane is laid under the young mother’s pillow.®® In the Kénkan, 
when a medium is called to sce a person who is possessed, he gives the possessed a few cnts 
witha cane. At the Bijipur Libgiyatinitiation, near the guru are placed a brass platter, 1 conch- 
shell and a cane. Among the Bengal Ordons if a girl becomes possessed while she is dancing, 
the by-standers slap her :57 to keep off spirits. Some of the Ordons wear a cane girdlc.8 Among 
certain Hindus the belief prevails that, to induce a familiar spirit to dwell in him, the medium 
must go uaked into water up to the middle, repeat a charm which has power to bring the 
spirit, and at each repetition beat himself with a cane, the object of the caning being to keep 
the house of his body empty and ready for the proper inmate.°® Tho Pirsis use a cance, or reed 
of nine knots, to drive off evil.°0 In Central Asia, all Musalmans take with them to the mosque 
long heavy ceremonial canes.*1 In Burma, possessed women are thrashed with a stick. In the 
time of mourning the Motus wear armlets and waist-belts of a particular kind of cane. The 
women of the Arru Islands, west of New Guinea, wear bands of plaited cane under the knee and 
above the elbow, and through them pass the leaves of a plant.64 The Caroline tribes make their 
coffins of cane.64¢ The Mexican merchants worshipped their staff,°> and the Roman herald’s’ 
staff, topped with snakes, seems to have been used to kcep off spirits. Among the early 
Christians spirits were driven out by blows.88 In Scotland, in the seventeenth century, the 
queen of the fairies had a white rod,®? witches were whipped,® and if a spirit or phantom was 
struck at, it would melt into air. The sense of the old Hindu gentleman’s stout walking stick, 
of the fulldress eighteenth century physician’s cane, of the Indian ceremonial ché or mace, of 
the Bishop’s crozier, of Aaron’s rod, of Prospero’s wand, of the field marshall’s baton, of the 
royal sceptre, seem to lie in the sweet influences ofthe rod that keep far off the unhoused spirit, 
‘ who seeks a lodging in the body-shrine of the honoured human being. 


Circles. — As spirits fear circles and cannot cross them, devils can be kept in 
rings. In the Hast Dekhan, the medium begins by drawing a circle with a cane round the 
patient, apparently to prevent the spirit from escaping. Sometimes the medium also makes a 
circle of ashes round the patient. The walking round an honoured guest, a god, or a corpse, 
which is one of the commonest Hindu observances, seems to mean the keeping evil spirits from 
the person, god, or corpse. All higher class Hindus, especially Brahmans, sprinkle water in a 
circle round their dining plates. Among the Kunbis of Gujarat, after a birth, about ten inches 
of the navel cord are left, and the end is tied to a red thread and put round the child’s throat. 
Fevers are kept off in Gujarat, as well as in the Konkan, by tying a thread round the waist or 
arm, 80 that the evilspirit cannot pass, So threads are wound round the bride and bridegroom 
at the wedding of many Hindus and Parsis, and so, too, the making of seven circles is one of 
the chief parts of a Hindu wedding. Among the Gujarat Dhédis, a person suffering from an 
evil spirit has a thread tied round his arm. The Bhitids fasten a bracelet round a woman’s 
arm in her first pregnancy. So also do Gujarit Kunbis. Wedding wreaths of red thread are 
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thrown round the necks of the Kunbi bride and bridegroom. The Rajputs of Kathiawar make 
three circles at different parts of the wedding service.”0 The Nagar Chambhars lay before 
Satval turmeric, sandal paste, flowers, a coil of thread, and wheat cakes.71 Among the 
Dhruva Prabhtis of Poona, the priest passes a thread five or six times round the husband and 
wife. Among the Telugu Nhavis, or barbers, of Poona, a thread is wound fourteen times round 
the bride and bridegroom, cut into two, and one part of it tied round the wrist of the bride 
and the other round the wrist of the bridegroom.72 In Bijapur, among many classes, the 
practice at a wedding is to have a surgi, or square, with a water-pot at each corner and 4 
thread passed several times round the necks of the water-pots. Among the Madhava Brahmans 
of Dharwar, a thread is passed five times round a group of married women, who oiland turmeric 
themselves before the wedding.” In Belgaum the full-moon of Srivan (Jaly-August) is called 
the thread-hank full-moon, Kunbis make hanks of thread, colour them yellow, and throw 
them round the necks of the men and women of the family.74 Among the Kulachiri Hatgars, a 
class of Belgaum hand-loom weavers, after the birth of a male child, a party of elderly married 
women come and gird the child’s waist with a thread called kadadérd."5 Among the Kanara 
Shénvis, a Brihman priest winds a thread in a double circle-of-eight pattern round the bride 
and bridegroom.76 Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara, the dead have their hands tied 
together across the chest, and a crucifix is laid on them.” 


To keep off spirits, the Ora&ots of Chutia Nigpur, wear a girdle of cords of tusser silk or 
of canes.” In Bengal, the Hindu wife worships her husband, walking round him seven times.’ 
When the Hindus dedicate a temple, they walk thrice round it.89 Hindu satiés tied threads 
round their wrists (to keep off spirits).8! In India, if a Brahman sees a temple, a cow, ora 
holy man, he ought to walk round them.*® 


The Supreme Ruler addressed Zoroaster from the midst of a vast and pure circle of fire,® 
The Parsis wear a girdle of thread, called Kast#, round their waists. The Egyptian god Oneph 
was shewn holding a zone and a sceptre.24 The Jews compassed the altar.6> Mecca pilgrims 
go seven times round the Ka‘ba, or sacred black stone.8® 


In Burma, when cholera breaks out, the Burmese get the priests to bless holy water and 
yellow threads, which they either wear as bracelets or hang round the eaves of their houses.™ 
The Burman king at his crowning goes round the city, beginning from the east.28 The object 
of the Nagas in wearing a ring of hart’s horn round the point of the penis 1s probably to scare 
spirits.2° The Chinese villagers paint a circle on farm walls to keep off wolves, panthers, and 
foxes.%0 


The Dinkas of the White Nile, as a sign of grief, wear a necklace of cord.*! In East 
Africa, the wizard is tied to a stake, and a circle of fire is lighted round him, and he is roasted.® 
The Hottentots wear many rings of leather round the ankle, circles of simple cords above or 
below the knee, and bracelets of beads.* 


The Romans wore crowns at their feasts (to keep off spirits); their dead were wreathed, 
and their victors, crowned with laurel and bay. The Romans had great faith in the virtue 
of the ring. When the table was spread, a ring was laid on the Roman table.®4 To 
move a ring from the left hand to the right cured cough.*4 A morsel of goat’s brain passed 
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through a gold ring, and dropped into a new-born infant’s mouth, saved it from falling 
sickness.°5 The Romans also believed in the value of circles, The hair of a young child tied 
round the leg cured gout ;°§ to take a knife or dagger, and with its point to cut two or three 
imaginary circles round a child and then walk two or three times round the child, was a pre- 
ventive against sorcery.®7 Roman slaves wore iron rings.°S Procession round the altar was part 
of the Greek ceremonies. People walked thrice round the altar singing a sacred hymn.*® 


In Skandinavia, girdles were believed to renew the wearer’s strength. So Thor’s girdle 
was strength-renewing.!00 The Skandinavian judges used to sit in a eircle, called the 
Dombhringre, made with hazel twigs or stones fastened together with ropes.1 The Skandi- 
navians made a circle of huge stones, and in the middle set a seat for the king when the king 
was crowned? The Doge of Venice was invested with aring emblematic of the ring with which 
he was yearly married tothe Adriatic. In the Russian baptism, the child is carried three times 
round thefont.4 Pope Boniface VIII. was said to have drawn a circle round him and called 
upa spirit,®5 and among the Scotch Highlanders, till 1700, it was usual to make a circle with 
an oak sapling to keep off spirits.® 


In Scotland, till the end of the eighteenth century, people used to walk three times round the 
dead. They walked round the church at marriages, churchings, and burials; and walked round fields 
with torches : all apparently to keep off spirits.? They walked round the standing, or Druid, stones 
three times, and were careful to walk with the sun, that is, to keep the right side to the stone. 
An epileptic person walked three times round a holy well.® In all labour, in their lodges, such 
as passing round the ballot box, freemasons move with the sun.® Similarly, at St. Malonah, 
in Lewis, in the Western Islands of Scotland, mad people are made to make seven circuits.!0 
Moving round the church appears to have been held lucky, or rather peace-giving, in the Heb- 
rides. Thus,St. Coivin is said to have invited all unhappy couples to meet at his cell on a given 
night, when, having blind-folded each person, he started them on a race thrice sun-wise round 
the church, At the end of the third round the saint would cry ‘‘Cabhag,” that is, scize quickly, 
and each swain must catch what lass he could, and be true to her for one whole year, at the end of 
which, if still dissatisfied, he might return to the saintly cell and tryu new assortment in the next 
matrimonial game practised as before.!! Belts, being circles, scare spirits, So Thorne Reid, 
a fairy, gave his friend Besste Dunlop! a lace to tie round women in ehild-birth, to give them 
easy delivery.!® In Hast Scotland, in 1803, in the waxing March moon, wasting ‘and hectic 
women and children were passed through wreaths of oak and ivy.4 In Scotland (1860), people 
tied threads round women and cows to prevent miscarriage.!5 In Scotland it is still believed 


that any piece ofa wedding cake, that has to be dreamed on, should first be passed ‘through 
a gold ring. 


Rings were used in the coronations of English kings.16 King Edward blessed cramp rings.!7 
Rings were hallowed in England on Good Friday by the Kings of England.1® These rings cared. 
cramp and falling sickness.’ Conquerors and sorcerers defended themselves against charms 
by drawing circles.2° In England, in the sixteonth century, rings were believed to cure cramp .2l 
In tho eighteenth century, in Orkney, people drew magic circles, and placed knives in their 
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85 Op. cit. Book xxviii. Chap. 19. % Op. cit, Book xxviii. Chap. 4. 

87 Op. cit, Book xxxiv. Chap, 15. 8% Browne, Bohn’s Ed. Vol. L p. 387. 

99 Mackenzie’s Freemasonry, p. 57. 18 Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 94. 

1 Op. cit. p. 291. 2 Jones’ Crowns, p. 872. 3 Op. cié. p. 41E, - 

# Mrs. Romanoft’s Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church, p. 74. 

5 Leslie’s Karly Races of Seotland, Vol. IL. p. 499. 6 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 172 T Op. cit. Vol I. p. 138, 


5 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 107. & Mackey’s Freemasonry, p, 32, 1° Mitchell’s Highland Superstitions, p. 20, 
11 In The Hebrides, p. 25. 12 Ayrshire, Scotland, c. 1576 A.D. 

18 Scott's Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 150. 14 Scott's Border Minstreley, p. 466. 

15 Brand’s Popular Antvquilies, Vol. IIT, p. 54, 16 Jones’ Crowns, p. 51, 
17 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 163. 1§ Brand’s Popular Antiquitves, Vol. I. p. 150, 


' 19 Op. et. Vol. I. p. 150, 
*% Op, cit, Vol. I, p. 57. al Chambers’s Book of Days, Vol. I. p. 418. 
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house walla to guard against witches.2* In cases of fits it was common to make the patient 
wear @ ring as acure. So the Devonshire saying was: — “Get seven sixpences each from a 
maiden in a separate parish and make a ring, and you will cure the patient of fits.” In 
Somersetshire, if a ring finger is stroked over a wound, the wound will heal.24 In Queen 
Hlizabeth’s time, rings were given away in great numbers at weddings.» The wedding ring is 
worn on the fourth finger, because an artery was believed to pass from that finger direct to the 
heart.26 It is unlucky to take off a wedding ring.?’ If a wedding ring wears out, the woman 
or her husband will die. If awoman breaks her wedding ring, her husband will die.2”* In the 
Roman Catholic marriage service, a gold ring is blessed, signed with the cross, sprinkled with 
holy water, and put on the bride’s left hand, on the thumb, and on the second, thirdand fourth 
fingers, and then allowed to remain on the fourth finger.28 In North England, to cure epilepsy, 
a half crown is taken out of the church bag and made into a ring. Galvanic, or copper, rings 
cure rheumatism. A Sacrament shilling out of church plate cures epilepsy.2° In England, a 
wedding ring heals warts! In 1854, in North Devonshire, a young woman subject to fits 
went to church with thirty young men. At the end of the service she sat in the porch, and 
each of the young men dropped a penny in her lap, The last took the pennies and gave her 
half a crown. She held the half-crown in her hand, and walked thrice round the Communion 
table. She made the half crown into a ring, and wore it to recover her health.®? In 
Hereforshire, a ring made from a Sacrament shilling cures fits.5 


Knots are circles, and so, like circles, spirits are afraid of knots. So the Vidval and 
Kolt exorcists of Thani lay a spirit by tying several knots on a black silk or cotton thread. 
In the Kénkan, fevers, especially intermittent fevers, are stopped by the exorcist tying a 
knotted armlet round the arm of the patient.84 In the Kénkan, itisa common Hindu beliet 
that spirits are afraid of the Brihman’s sacred thread, because it has several knots, called 
Brahma-granthis, or God’s knots.86 In the Kénkan, on the bright fifteenth of Sravan 
(July-August), a knotted silk or cotton thread called rakshé or rdkhi, that is, guardian, 
is tied by Hindu men round the right wrist and by women round the neck, This thread is 
believed to guard the wearer against sickness or misfortune.2 In Gujarit, if a man takes 
seven cotton threads, goes to a place where an owl is hooting, strips naked, ties a knot at each 
hoot and fastens the thread round the right arm of a fever patient, the fever flees, In the 
Munj or Thread Ceremony, the munj-grass thread that is put round the Brahman boy has a knot 
for every year of his age.37 The Hindu sannydsi’s staff should have seven knots.38 The object 
of tying or knotting the robes of the bride and bridegroom at almost all Hindu weddings 
seems to be to keep spirits away.® The Pirsis set special value on a stick with nine knots.‘o 
The object of wearing the Parst thread is more clearly told than the object of wearing the 
Brahman thread. The thread, which is of white wool, is worn by men, women and children after 
seven. It is bound onseveral times a day, and always with the prayer — ‘‘ May the devil and all 
his angels be broken.” 41 Like the Parst hast, with its four knots, the sacred thread of the 
Jews is knotted.48 P&rsi corpse-bearers tie a cord round their wrists.“ In Burma, to prevent 
spirits escaping, a knotted, charmed thread is thrown round the neck of the bewitched 
person,45 and to keep off diseases the Burmans insert little knots under the skin.46 A Roman 


knot with no ends stopped bleoding.4?7 Witches in the Isle of Man tied strings into knots and 
ao ee hey ee . 


22 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. IE. p. 62. 23 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 146 

2% Dyor'’s Folk-Lore, p. 19+. 25 Op. cit. p. 194. 26 ‘Op. cit. p. 198. 
37 Op. cit. p. 198. 274 Op, cit. p. 198. 2 Golden Maswal, p. 700. 

28 Henderson’s Fotk-Lore, p. 146. 89 Chambers’s Book of Days, Vol. I. p. 782. 

31 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 728. 82 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, pp. 145, 146. $3 Op. crt. p. 146. 

% Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 85 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

86 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 87 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

38 Dubois, Vol, IZ. p. 251. 88 Op. cit., loc, cit. 40 Vendidad Fargard, Vol. IX. p. 84. 


41 Khord Avesia in Bleek’s Avesta, Vol. IV. p. 4 #2 Dabistdn, Vol. I. p. 314. 
48 Op. cit. Vol. L. p. 841.  * From MS. notes. 5 Tylor’s Primitive Culiure, Vol. If. p. 186. 
46 Op, crt. Vol. I. p. 51. 47 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii. Chap. 6. 
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sold them.4® In England there was a belief that on St. Agnes’ Hve, if the left garter was 
knotted round the right stocking, the wearer would dream of her future husband.“ 


Arches are half circles, and, like full circles, scare fiends. So the Kénkani 
Kunbis of Poona make an arch of mango leaves over the door of tho wedding porch,5° and 
among the Lakharis, or Marwari, lac-bracelet makers in Alunudnagar, a tinsel arch is made 
before the bride’s house.5! So in times of cholera a (éran or arch. is set up ontside a Gujarat 
village to stay the entrance of Mother Cholera. Charms are hung on arches in front of 
the palace at Dahomey.®? And at Dahomey they have also tall gallows of thin poles with a 
fringe of palm-leaf to keep off spirits.°4 These African gallows, like the cholera or small-poz- 
stopping térans of Gujarat villages, and the Bengal Mulers posts and cross-beams, seem 
to be the rude originals of the richly carved gateways of Safichiand other topes. which, 
like them, are crowned with charms, the Buddhist emlicm of lack ov evil-searing.§® Jn 
Devonshire, black bead, or pinsoles, is cared by thrice creeping on hands and kuees under 
or throngh a bramble. The bramble ought to form a natural arch, and the roots aud rooted 
branch tips should be in different properties.*® 


(To be continued.) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MAD#& AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


BY £. H. MAN, C.1.E. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 


12. Articles for preparing and taking Food. 

113 (m). Shinlo. Wooden scoop for serving boiled rice to guests aud others. 

114 (m). Tandnga (C. N. Sanong-terila). Wooden pestle, used in preparing the Oycas- 
paste in a wooden trough (vide No. 117). 

115 (m). Dantia-hah. Pestle of smaller size: ased for pounding chillies in a cocoannt- 
shell mortar (vide No. 88). 

116 (m). Entana-momua. Grating, used when preparing Cycas-paste (vide No. 47). 

117 (m). Holshoal (C. N. Takach&iwoh). Wooden trough, used for feeding pigs and dogs. 
Similar troughs of smaller size are used in preparing Cycas and cocoanut paste, 
boiled rice, etc., for their own consumption. Sometimes a large clam, i. ¢., J'ridacns- 
shell, is used as a trough for feeding their animals, . 

118 (m). Shaéla or Sh&la-lar6m. Plain wooden board, used in preparing Pandanus-paste 


119° (m). Shanoa (C. N. Lanaichya). Spit, on which fowls, birds, and fish are broiled over 
a fire; the other end is stuck into the ground beside the fire or held in the hand. 
The shanoda used for fish is kept apart, and not used for other descriptions of meat. 
This implement is likewise employed for taking meat, vegetables, etc., ont of a pot 
when cooking. It is generally made of the wood of the Areca catechu. 

120 (m). Chanep-not. Pointed stick, for taking boiling pork out of a pot. 

121 (m), Kanlok-not. Pointed stick, used for killing a domestic pig. It is thrust into his 
body immediately below the breast bone, and upwards towards his heart, thereby 
causing death in a few seconds, and with the expenditure of only a few drops of 
blood. Sometimes an iron spike, bayonet, or even a ram-rod (obtained from ship- 
traders) has been used for this purpose. In like manner,a fowl is frequently killed 





«® Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. IIL. p.5. 4? Chambers’s Book of Days, Vol. I. p. 140. 
89 Bombry Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. $02. 51 Op, cit. Vol. XVIL. p. 118, 


52 Brom MS. Notes. 58 Burton’s Dahomey, Vol. L p. 218. % Op. cit. Vol. L p. 288. 
8 Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent- Worship. 8 Dyer’s Polk-Lore, p. 172. 
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by piercing the cavity behind the skull (Meduila oblongata) with a stout feather 
plucked from its own wing. | 


Shanon-hishoya or Tendtiha (C. N. Kenviap-tih). Curved iron implement with 
sharp edge at the upper end and fixed in a bamboo handle: used for scoop- 


ing out the kernel from ripe cocoanuts, when required for making hishdya 
(vide No. 33). 


18. Household Articles. 


Hifaib or Hifaish (C. N. Sanap). Hoe, used in digging up yams, ete., and in 
planting seedlings. Similar, but separate, hoes are used for digging a grave, and 
for the disinterments which occur at the concluding memorial-feast, 


. Kenw4h-enchon or Wane-enchon (C. N. Kondraéh-chon). Rake, for scraping 


away rubbish from the vicinity of a hut. 


Kanwol-enchon (7. N. Hanfk-chon). Wooden scraper, used for making a 
channel for rain-water in the sand under the eaves of a hut. 


. Kaniala (C. N. Tanédma). Wooden pillow. Various descriptions are made and 


used. At Car Nicobar, the floor-beams are sometimes so made as to be a few inches 
above the rest of the floor. They thereby serve for providing a substitute for 
pillows for several persons. 


Entoma-koi. Cloth-pad in the form of a pillow, used in the Central and 
Southern Groups for flattening the occiput in infants. No pressure is used, the 
babe being merely kept flat on its back, generally in its mother’s lap, for as long 
as possible, with its head resting on the pad. By the time the child is about 18 
months old the desired flatness of the occiput has generally been attained. The 
natives of Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, and Bompoka have apparently never 
adopted the practice. 


Kenrata. A description of calendar, generally in the form ofa wooden sword-blade, 
used at Car Nicobar. Along the narrow space each incision denotes a ‘“‘moon”’ 
(lunar month), and along the broad space the intermediate incisions indicate a day. 
The number of diagonal cuts in one or other direction denote respectively the 
number of days in each stage of the waxing and waning moon. After one side of 
this blade-like object has been thus marked, the other side is similarly treated. 
The object of this calendar is to record the time occupied by some event, such as 
that of an infant in learning to walk. Parents are thereby enabled to compare the 


relative precocity of their respective offspring. 
Sanat-tabaka. Cigarette-holder, used by Car Nicobarese women for the first two 


months after child-birth, their hands being held to be unclean during that period, 
The cigarettes are made and placed in the holder by some friend. 


Lam-tabakg. Cigarette, made and used at Car Nicobar, 

Hen-hen (C. N. Enkét). Long pole provided with an iron blade at the upper end 
and used for severing bunches of Pandanus fruit, betel-nuts, and Chavica leaves, 
which are otherwise out of reach. 

Henhéat-hishdya (C. N. Kenwok). Hooked pole, used for lowering and raising & 
pair of hishoya (vide No. 33), when drawing water at a well. 

Henhéat-enyun. Similar implement for lifting an enytin (vide No. 95), in order 
to take out any fish which have been entrapped in it. At Car Nicobar a float is 
provided for raising the enyun. 
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14, Articles of Shells and Fibres. 


Ok-kanlai (U. N. Ko-niat), Capsa rugosa, Areu, or sinatinidiea shells, used for 
scraping the kernel of the ripe cocoanut in order to form paste. When so employed 
it is styled kanchtat-ngoat, lit, scratch-cocoannt (vide No. 41). 


Ok-kaniahan (U. N. Kannih). Cardium aud similar shells, used inthe same way 
aud for the same purpose as the ok-kanlai (vide No, 134). 


Ok-hedu. Shell of the genus J/ytilus. Is used for removing the pellicle of 
Pandanws drupes, by scraping with the sharp edge of the shell, and prior to using 
the Cyrena shell (etde No. 137) 


Ok-hangai (C. N. Kenftat or Fenkoh). Covrenashell, used for removing the pulp 
from partially boiled Pandanus drupes when preparing the paste: also at Chowra, 
when pot-moulding, in order to remove particles of stone, ete , from the clay surfaces 
of the utensil in process of manufacture. Small specimens are sometimes used by 
old persons as spoons, when eating the soft fruit of the unripe cocoanut, For 
this purpose, however, it is more usual to improvise a spoon by cutting off with 
a déo a small portion of the outer husk of the nut. 


Ok-puka. Cyprea shell, used at Chowra for smoothing the surfaces of a 
newly-moulded pot, prior to baking. 


Ok-déya (C. N. Ok-mopiat). Dried ray-fish hide, used asa grater in preparing 
an ointment called Kala-f6ha (composed of the powder of a certain jungle-seed 
mixed with eocoanut-oil), which is applicd to the temples as a enre for head-ache. 
Also employed, like emery-cloth, or saud-paper, for smoothing surfaces of wood 
and cocoaunt-shells. 


Ok-ho. Bark-cloth, prepared from the bark of the Fires brevicuspis, ehiefly by 
the women of the coast and inland tribes of Great Nicobar. 1t is worn, in 
the form of skirts, by the coast-women of Great Nicobar when mouming. Many 
of the Shom Pen women wear it continually, wheu unable to procure calico 
from their coast neighbours. The process of manufacture is simply soaking a 
piece of the bark of the requisite dimensious ina fresh-water stream till the pulpy 
Substance ean be readily extracted by pounding the material between large 


smooth stones. Whenonly the fibrous substance remains the piece is spread, 
or suspended, in the sun to dry. 


Ti, Fibre obtained from the bark of the Anedendrum paniculatum. It was - 
formerly used for providing thread for sewing, bat cotton thread, purchased from 
ship-iraders, is now in common use. It is sometimes nsed for cleaning Pandanus 
paste, when hennoat fibreis not at hand (vide No, 144). The Andamanese regard 
this as the most valuable fibre obtainable on their islands ; their bow-strings, arrow- 
fastenings, fine-nets, etc., are made of it. 


(f). Ti-dai-shuru. Fibre of the pineapple-leaf. It has at times been used for sewing 


purposes, and also for cleaning Pandanus-paste (vide No. 144). 


(7). Paiyuaé. Fibre of the Gnetum edule. Although known to the Nicobarese, their 


wants being better supplied by other plants or means, they have apparently never 
had recourse to this fibre, which is extonsively used by Andamanese in the 


manufacture of their hand-fishing-nets, sleeping-mats, and occasionally for arrow- 
fastenings, 


(f). Hennoat (C. VW. Hanau). Fibre obtained from the Melochia velutina (Néo, 


Henpoan). One of these fibres serves the useful purpose of removing the fine 
filaments from a loaf of freshly-prepared Pan danus-paste. This work is performed 
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by women, who, in its preparation, pass the fibre continually through the mass of 
doughy substance, very much after the manner that a grocer cuts through a cheese 
with a piece of wire. The operation is continued until no more filaments are 
extracted by the fibre, which, when employed in this way, is called Kanewat. 
Since the abandonment of the harbour at Nancowry as a Government Penal 
Settlement, the natives have discovered that the fibre of the aloes planted by the 
English surpasses that of the Melochia velutina for this purpose. A stout strip of 
the fibrous-bark, tied into a loop and placed over the ankles, is used when ascending 
cocoanut-trees. It is called Yiap when so used. The Andamanese make use of 
this fibre in the construction of their turtle-lines, nets, etc, 


Het-toit (7. N. Tako-w&ha). Fibre of the Gnetwm gnemon. This is the most 
valued and useful fibre of the Nicobarese: their cross-bow strings, spear-fastenings, 
harpoon- and fishing-lines are made of it. 


15. Articles connected with Superstitions. 


Fum (C. N. Antima). Plantain-leaf necklaces. These are made by slitting young 
plantain-leaves. The numerous narrow shreds thus formed are suspended round 
the neck by members of both sexes at memorial-feasts. These temporary necklaces, 
when freshly made, are attractive. They are also placed round the necks of the 
kareau (vide No. 152), where they remain till they wither or are renewed at 
some snbsequent feast. The object of these necklaces is to please the spirits of 
those they are commemorating, as well as the iwi-ka, the friendly spirits. 


Shim, A peculiar description of cage made of young cocoanut-leaves: used for 
entrapping evil spirits at a time when there is any unusnal sickness in a village, 
Certain leaves, which are placed inside the shim, are supposed to possess the virtue 
of attracting the spirits. With the object of ridding the village and island of the 
presence of the evil spirits, a singular raft, called henmai (vide No. 148), is 
constructed and provided with sails, consisting of trimmed cocoanut-fronds. When 
the henmai is ready the Shimans (Menluana), after great exertions, succeed in 
capturing the malign spirits and imprisoning them in the shim or shims, which 
are then placed on the henmai. This is then launched and towed out to sea by 
men in canoes. Asimilar object, called en-tdh, is made and used for the same 
purpose at Car Nicobar, Ii sometimes happens that a henmai drifts to some other 
village, in which case it has been usual for the men there to shew their resentment 
by turning out with their fighting-sticks (vide No. 28), and attacking the men of 
the village whence the henmai was despatched. 


Henmai (C. N, En-tdh). Picturesque raft, constructed of light spars and provided 
with small masts and cocoanut-leaf sails. One or more of these is made and launched 
on various occasions for the conveyance to sea of evil spirits; viz., (1) on the 
completion of a new hut, in order to ensure that no wandering spirits that may be 
lurking about may enter in and take possession prior to its intended occupanis ; 
(2) at the entoin memorial-feast, provided the wind be favourable, +. e., off the land ; 
and (3) when much sickness is prevalent, or any misfortune has occurred, suchas a 
fatal accident. For the mode of capturing evil spirits for shipment to sea by 
means of the henmai see No. 146. 

Kiraha. Cocoanut-leaf tray, on which food for the use of the evicted spirits is placed 
in the henmai, before this raft is towed ont to sea. 

Halala-kamap&h or Halala-kemili. A hat, which.differs only from No. 29 
in being ornamented with cloth in folds: placed ona disinterred male skull on 
the night of the final memorial-feast (Central Group). 
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150 (m). Hoto-kamapah. <A hat placed on a disinterred female skull on the night of the 


final memorial-feast. The greater portion of the rin cousists of cigarettes, neatly 
arranged round the crown. 











151 (m). Da-yung. A narrow board (sometimes cat from a canoe belonging to the deceased) ‘ 
placed beneath the corpse before wrapping the winding sheets, the object being to 
stiffen the corpse for conveyance to the place of interment. 


152 (m). Kareau. Carved wooden human figure, gcucrally about life-size, kept in a hut to 
frighten away the iwi, 1. e¢., the evil spirits. When newly-made, and on the occasion 
of any sickness in the hut, itis regarded as a henta-koi (wile No. 153). Those 
representing a woman are assumed to be equally feared by the bad spirits, as they 
are credited with the faculty of giving notice to the other kareaus whenever the 
spirits intend mischief (Central Group). At certain villages on Teresasa and Bom- 
poka, the kareau is hollowed out in the trunk, and contains the bones of some 
famous Menluana, 7. e., ‘‘medicine-inan’’ or exorcist, many years deceased, while 
his skull and jaw-bone are fixed in a socket provided for the purpose between the 
shoulders of the figure, which is usually, if not invariably, represented sitting cross- 
legged. On the skull is genorally to be scen an old silk-hat or other foreign head- 
gear. These kareau are so highly esteemed that no reasonable offer would serve to 
secure @ specimen. In the Southern Group and at Chowra, there are but few 
kareau, and those small and inferior and copied from the type in the Central 
Group. At Car Nicobar, none are to be seen. 


153. (m). Pomaék-onh. A large neatly-constructed bundle of trimmed firewood in the form 
of a cylinder, commonly seen under huts in the Central Group for the purpose of 
being offered by its owner on the grave of any relative who may die. It is never 


kindled, but is merely regarded as an offering, which has cust the donor some time 
and labor to prepare, 


16, Domestic Objects. 


154(m §f).Minél-oih (Car Nic. Ng6h). <A roll of ordinary firewood, consisting merely of 
faggots tied together and forming a cylindrical bundle, A number of these are kept 
dry under the hut for use when required. 


155. Inuain, Tool used in scooping a log in order to form acanoe. The iron head is 
obtained from ship-traders. The chief peculiarity in this object is that, by altering 
its position in respect to the handle, it can be used for scooping any portion of the 
interior of a canoe-shell, A small specimen is styled kenlath. 


155 (a). Huropean axes (Enldin), and adzes (Danan), are imported and extensively used. 


156. Tanap. Burmese lacquered betel-boxes, imported and to be seen at most villages 


especially at Car Nicobar. 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE TENTH CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS, 
GENEVA, 1894, 


I REPRESENTED the Bengal Government, the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, and the Calcutta Univer- oe 
sity, at the Tenth International Congress of It will be seen from the extracts from the diary 
Orientalists held at Geneva, in September 1894, | that the thorny question of transliteration was 
and the following notes and extracts from the | attacked by a strong committee of the savans 
diary kept during the meeting may, therefore, | present, and at last a scheme (admittedly a eom- 


prove of interest and value to the readers of the 
Indian Antiquary :— 
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promise) has been adopted for general use 
over the civilized world. It may be hoped that 
uniformity will, in future, existin the transcription 
of Oriental languages by scholars of all nations. 
Although nota member myself of the committee, 
I wasin constant friendly communication with 
its members, and was examined as a witness, or, 
perhaps more accurately, was allowed to plead 
the cause of India before it. I am glad to be 
able to state, as the direct result of my efforts, 
that a scheme has been adopted which can he 
accepted without difficulty not only by Indian 
scholars, but also for the purposes of ordinary 
common life. The system originally proposed 
and half adopted, though admirably scientific, 
and preferable from a scholar’s peint of view, had 
no chance of being accepted for general use in 
India. Now, however, the needs of Hinddstani, 
Hindi, and other modern Indian languages have 
been considered, and very few and unimportant 
changes in the Jonesian system at present in use 
will be required. 

Another subject of considerable interest to the 
Indian public was discussed by the Congress. I 
allude to the present uncared-for condition of 
the Aséka inscriptions, and to the efforts which 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum are making 
for their preservation. In connexion with this, a 
resolution was passed by the Congress thanking 
the Trustees for their action, and urging the im- 
portance of the matter upon the attention of the 
Government of India. As Philological Secretary 
and Delegate of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and as a Trustee of the Indian Museum, I was 
enabled to give the Congress accurate information 
concerning the subject. The resolution was the 
result of important speeches by three of the great- 
est authorities on Indian epigraphy now living— 
Dr. G. Bihler of Vienna, M. HE. Senart of Paris 
(both of whom have made a special study of the 
Asoka inscriptions), and Dr. Burgess. 

In the matter of social arrangements, nothing 
more cordial can be conceived than the welcome 
accorded to those assembled, not only by the 
President of the Congress, but by the Canton 
and by the town of Geneva, as well as by the 
private inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Almost 
every day while the Congress lasted there 
was an excursion, 2 garden party, or a dinner, 
and, although the hospitality was shewn on the 
widest scale, each guest somehow felt that he was 
receiving the personal attentions of his host in a 
manner as flattering as it was gracious. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the Congress was 
a mere round of festivities. A great deal of im- 
portant and solid work was got through. But 
this hospitality happily forwarded another of the 


great objects of these Congresses, the bringing 
toyether into personal imtercourse of scholars 
who, but for them, could never meet, and who 
have hitherto communicated with each other only 
by correspondence, or, perhaps, by somewhat 
heated polemics. Putting the public sectional 
papers to one side, many disputed points were 
discussed in friendly conversations, and many 
scholars found that, after all, they did not differ 
so widely from their confréres as they had im- 
agined. 


Hixtracts from the Diary. 


1. Tarrived in Geneva on Sunday, the 2nd of 
September. On Monday, evening, the 3rd, there 
was an informal réunion at the Hotel National, 
where all the members, who had by that time 
arrived, renewed old acquaintances and made 
new ones. 


2. The formal opening of the Congress took 
place in the Aula of the fine University buildings 
at 10 a. m., on Tuesday, the 4th September. The 
proceedings commenced with a short speech from 
Colonel Frey, President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and ex-Honorary President of the Congress: 
in which he welcomed the foreign members in 
the name of Switzerland. He was followed by 
Mr. Richard, President of the Council of the Re- 
public and Canton of Geneva, and Honorary 
President of the Congress, who welcomed us in 
the name of the former body. M. Naville, the 
learned Egyptologist, the President of the Con- 
gress, then gave his presidential address. He 
gave a rapid summary of the history of Oriental 
studies in Geneva, and maintained that one of 
the great features of modern discoveries was the 
close connexion which existed between the an- 
cient civilizations of the world. He made special 
reference to the intimate relations which have 
lately been found to have existed between the 
civilizations of Greece, Egypt and Nineveh. He 
thanked the Federal and Cantonal authorities for 
the support which they had lent to the Congress, 
the sovereigns and members of sovereign families 
who had accepted the titles of Patrons and Hono- 
rary Vice-Presidents, and finally the savans, who 
had responded in such large numbers to the invi- 
tation of the Committee of Organization. M. 
Maspero in the name of the Government of 
France, Lord Reay in the name of his fellow- 
countrymen, Professor Windisch in that of the 
German scholars, Count de Gubernatis in the 
name of Italy, and Ahmed Zeky in the name of 
the Khedive, wished success to the Congress, and 
thanked Geneva for its hospitality. A number of 
presentations of Oriental works were then made 
to the Congress by authors, by learned societies, 
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and by Governments. 
uniform system of transliteration to he adupt- 
ed by all Oriental Societies and by Oriental scho- 
lars of all countries was then appointed. The 
members were Messrs. Socin, Barbier de Mey- 
nard, de Geje, Plunkett, Lyon, Buhler, Senart, 
Windiseh, and de Saussure. The proceedings 
terminated at midday with the appointment of 
the Consultative Committec. 


3. The members of the Congress divided them- 
selves in the afternoon iuto the followiug 
sections :— 

I. — India — 

President, Lord Reay; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Weber of Berlin, and Bubler of 
Vienna. 

I bis. — Aryan Linguistics— 

President, Signor Ascoli; Vicc- Presidents, 
Messrs. Bréal and Schmidt. 

II. — Semitic Languages (non-Musalmin} — 

President, M. Kautasch ; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. J. Oppert, Ticle, and Almkvist. 

UT. — Musalmén Languages — 


President, M. Schefer; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. de Gaje, Goldziher, and Sachau. 
IV. — Egypt and African Languages — 
President, M. Maspero; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Lepage, Renouf, and Lieblein. 
Y.— The Far East — 


President, M. Schlegel ; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Cordier and Valenziani. 


YI. — Greece and the Kast — 


President, M. Merriam; Vice-Presidents: 
Messrs. Perrot and Bikélas. 


This was a new section, opened for the 
reasons given in M. Naville’s presiden- 
tial address. 


VII. — Oriental Geography and Hthnography — 
President, Professor A. Vambéry; Vice- 
Presidents, Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
and M. de Olaparéde. 
This also was a new section. 


4, Section I. (India).—This section held seven 
sittings, and among the subjects of interest may 
be mentioned the following :— 


(a) Professor Weber spoke in moving terms 
on the late regretted death of Prof. Whit- 
ney, the great American Sanskritist. On the 
motion of Lord Reay, the President of the section, 
a message of condolence was sent to the widow 
of the deceased scholar. 


(6) M. Senart laid before the members present 
some photographs of inscriptions lately discover- 
ed by Major Deane in Afghan territory. They 
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were in an unknown character and had not yet 
been deciphered. Rubbings of these inseriptions 
were exhibited at a meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal some mouths ago. 


(ce) My. Ceeil Bendall shewed rubbings of ashori 
inseription in the (idian Museum. The inserip- 
tion is interesting, as being written in the some- 
what rare “ wedee-headed * characters hitherta 
only found in Népal, and was a unique example 
of an epigraph couched in literary Pali It form. 
ed a portion of the evllection made by Myr. Broad- 
ley in Bihir. 


(d)} Professor H. Oldonberg real a paper on 
the Vedie religion, in which he endeavoured te 
distinguish the mythical, the popular, the Indo- 
Buropean, the Jndo-leaninn, and the Indian 
clements of the Védas He innintained that 
Varuna (the god of the ocean), was primitively 2 
lunar deity. This paper provoked some lively 
eriticism onthe part of Dr Pischel, the leader of 
the Euhemeristic Sehoul of Vedie schelars. 


(ec) Professor von Schroeder read an impurt- 
ant puper on the Kathaka recension of the Yajur 
Véda, its manuseripts, its system of acecntuation, 
and itsrelationship with the works of the Indian 
Grammarians and Lesicographers. A manuscript 
of the work recently fuund by Dr. Stein in Kagémir 
has revealed many peculiarities, and has enabled 
Dr. von Schreder to recovize several allusions to 
the work in the s#érus of Panini. 


(f) Professor Leumanu gave an interesting ac- 
count of the Jaina Avasyska, more especially 
of the two frst parts of that work, — the Samdyika, 
a kind of prose creed, and the Chaturvishgutistava. 
He presented a facsimile of a manuscript of this 
work, which he intends to publish by subscription. 
Professor Weber drew attention to the great 
antiquity and importance of the Samdyika. The 
members present congratulated Prof. Leumann 
and wished him every success in his enterprise. 


(g) A short paper was read by Dr. Pfungst on 
‘Esoteric Buddhism,” which he described as 
based on ideas held by a number of incompetent 
persons. Messrs. Kuhn, Weber, Leumann and 
Bihler, etc., cordially agreed with Dr. Pfungst 
and the so-called system was denounced on all 
sides as ein vollstindiger schwindel Dr. Pfungst 
proposed that the section should pass a formal 
resolution to that effect, but this did not meet 
with the approval of the savans present, as the 
general opinion was that the subject was beneath 
the cognizance of scholars. The remarks of Prof, 
Weber on the political importance of the move- 
ment were specially noteworthy, as shewing the 
close interest taken in Indian affairs by German 
scholars. 
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(kh) Mr. Bhownaggree, the Delegate of the 
Mahir&ja of Bhavnagar, presented three commu- 
nications — one by Mr. J. N. Unvalaon Zoroasiri- 
unism, one by Mr. J. J. Kanié, on The Philoso- 
phical Schools of Indian, and one by Shéekh 
Muhammad Isfahant on Sufism. He presented to 
the Congress a handsome volume of Sanskrit and 
Prikrit inscriptions existing in the Bhav- 
nagar State published at the expense of the 
Mahérija, and concluded by reading a work by 
Mr. S. D. Bharucha on The Persian Desatir. 


(1) Dr. Buhler made an important communication 
regarding the well-known Asdéka inscriptions 
of India. The historical and linguistic value of 
these ancient monuments cannot be overstated. 
Nevertheless, they are lying exposed to the 
weather, and within recent years have suffered 
considerable injuries both from that source and 
from iconoclasts or relic hunting tourists They 
are also inconveniently situated, some in the 
extreme North-West, others in Orissa, others in 
Maisur, others in Gujarat, others in Central India, 
and others againin Népél. Even when approach- 
ed, some of them are so placed that they cannot 
be read without using scaffolding. Iwas enabled 
to report to the Congress that, to remedy this 
state of affairs, the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
had offered, if funds were made available, to take 
facsimile casts of all these inscriptions, and to 
form an Aséka gallery in their building, where 
these casts could be collected and madeaccessible 
‘to students. Messrs. Bihler, Weber, Burgess; 
Senart, Bhownaggree, and Lord Reay, all spoke 
warmly in support of this proposal, and the follow- 
ing resolution, which was subsequently adopted 
by the Congress as & whole, was passed by accla- 
mation :— 

“Que Vadministration du Musée Indien de 
Calcutta sera remerciée, au nom du Congrés, des 
efforts qu’elle fait pour la préparation de moulages 
des inscriptions d’Aédéka ; et que le Gouvernement 
de Inde et les Gouvernments qui en dépendent 
seront priés, au nom du Congrés, d’adopter les 
mesures de préservation et de reproduction de ces 
monuments, proposées par la dite administration ” 


(j) Count de Gubernatis presented some 
interesting notes on the influence of the Indian 
tradition on the representation of Hell in the 
poetry of Dante, and on the frescos in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. ' 

(%) Professor Sylvain Lévi, one of the most 
rising of the younger school of Sanskrit scholars 
in Paris, and who is oneof the few who knows at 
once Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese, gave a most 
interesting account of a Sanskrit poem by Harsha 
Charita of Kaémir, discovered by him im a 
Chinese version of the Buddhist Tripitaka 


Although in Sanskrit, the whole was written in 
Chinese characters, and besides its intrinsic value, 
it gives us information of the greatest practical 
importance as to the system adopted by the 
Chinese in transliterating Indian words into their 
character. The lecturer illustrated this by apply- 
ing the results obtained by him to some doubtful 
names of peoples mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 


5. Section Ibis. (Aryan Linguistics). — Few 
papers in this section were of interest to Indian 
students. 


Most interest was excited by Prof. J. Schmidt’s 
paper on the vocalic 7, l, m, n, the existence 
of which in the original Indo-Germanic language 
has been asserted by the new school of com- 
parative philologists, headed by Prof Brug- 
mann. Professor Schmidt, representung the 
older and more conservative school, strongly 
combated the existence of these vowels. His 
arguments are too technical to reproduce here, 
but they were listened to with great attention, 
and the reading of his paper and the ensuing 
discussion took up the whole of one sitting, the 
latter being continued on the following day. 


Professor Leumann read a short paper on the 
exchanges of forms such as khid and khdd in the 
same root in the Vedic language, in connexion 
with the presence or absence of a prefix, and with 
accentuation. 


Professor Wackernagel read a paper ov the 
place of Sanskrit in modern philology. He 
combated the opinions of those who would dimi- 
nish the linguistic importance of that language. 
He pointed out the special importance of the 
knowledge which we possess of the different 
periods in the history of the language, from the 
Vedic times down to the Sanskrit of the AMenais- 
sance. Moreover, some peculiarities of Sanskrit 
syntax could be used to explain certain obscure 
phenomena in allied languages. He finally de- 
fended the accuracy of the Hindd grammarians 
against the assaults which have been made 
against them of late years. 


At the first meeting of this section Signor 
Ascoli lamented the deaths of Profs Whitney 
and Schweizer-Sidler, and in this he was followed 
by M. Bréal and Prof. Weber. 


6. Section II. (Semitic, non-Musalmin 
languages).—As might be expected, nothing of 
interest to Indian scholars took place in this 
section. Considerable interest was excited by the 
presentation by Doctor Bullinger of a copy of the 
new edition of the Hebrew Bible, Just com- 
pleted by Dr. Ginsburg. Mrs. Lewis gave an 
account of two Palestinian Syriac Lectionaries 
and of a Syriac manuscript of the gospels, disco- 
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vered by her at Mount Sinai; this also excited 
much interest Professor Haupt made a learned 
communication onthe situation of the Paradise of 
the Bible, and was not able to locate it in any de- 
finite place. Dr. Cust contributed an interesting 
printed essay on the ancient religions of the wor id 
before the Christian era, and M. Halévy maintain- 
ed the importance of Assyriological research in 
connection with sound Biblical criticism. 


7. Section III. (Musalmaén languages). — The 
proceedings commenced with a special mention 
of the loss of Prof. Robertson Smith, made 
by Prof. Goldziher, and the same scholar at 
a, subsequent meeting read an important paper 
entitled “ Observations on the primitive history 
of poetry among the Arabs.” It is thus sum- 
marised in the Procés Verbul :— ‘“‘ Poetry began 
with magic incantations. The Arabic poct is 
first of all an enchanter. His name, shdir, the 
knower, is identical with the Hebrew yid’dni. 
The principal duty of the poet was to injure the 
enemies of the tribe by magic formulas. We find 
the most ancient example of this function of a 
poet in the Old Testament, in the history of 
Balaam. Professor Goldziher endeavoured to 
reconstitute these formulas, as they were amongst 
the ancient Arabs, and shewed that their form 
was that of the saga, in which metre was a later 
development. In the course of centuries these 
magic formulas gave rise to satirical poetry, the 
primitive recitation of which was accompanied 
by various external gestures. The old termino- 
logy of Arabic poetry has preserved many traces 
of this origin. For instance, the term kajija, of 
which the original meaning is ‘formula over- 
whelming the head of the adversary.” 


Professor D. Margoliouth described the corre- 
spondence of Ibn-al-athir al-Jazari, preserved at 


the Bodleian Library. These letters are dated 
from 621 to 627 A. H. 


M. Griinert gave an account of Dr. Glaser’s 
recent discoveries in Arabia, and a valuable 
paper was read by Dr. Horn on his discoveries in 
Persian and Turkish in the Vatican library. Dr. 
Seybold read a paper on the Arab dialect spoken 
at Grenada, pointing out how much still remained 
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to be done for the accurate study of the Moorish 
régime in Spain. 

8. Section IV. (Egypt and African langua- 
ges). — The chief papers were from Prof. 
Piechl on Egyptian Lexicography, and from Drs. 
Hess and Krall on a Demotic work discovered in 
the Rainer Collection. Much interest was like- 
wise excited by the report from M. de Morgan of 
his discoveries in Egypt. 


9. Section V. (The Far East)— A huge rub- 
bing of an inscription in six languages found 
at Kiu-Yong-Koan, to the north of Peking, was 
exhibited by M.Chavannes. Dr. J. P. N. Land 
gave a paper on the music of Java, which seems 
to shew a curious analogy to the elements from 
which counterpoint was developed in the West, 
though the tonal basis is quite different. Or. 
Waddell’s paper on a Mystery-play of the 
Tibetan Lamas was read for him, and an import- 
ant communication was made by Prof. 
Radlov on his discoveries and readings of 
inscriptions from Central Asia, near Lake 
Baikal. This paper was the great event of this 
section of the Congress. Professor Schlegel 
read a paper, to which ladies were specially in- 
vited, on the social position of Chinese women. 


10. Section VI. (Greece and the Hast), and 
Section VII. (Oriental Geography and Ethno- 
logy). — These sections were not largely attended, 
nor were the papers read of interest, except to 
specialists in the subjects dealt with. In neither 


of them had any of the papers reference to 
India. 


11. The Congress was formally closed at 
9a.m. on Wednesday, the 12th September. At 
the final general meeting several resolutions were 
adopted, after having passed through the ordeal 
of the Consultative Committee. Amongst them 
may be mentioned the resolution regarding the 
Agéka Inscriptions, and one embodying the 
results of the labours of the Transliteration Com- 
maittee. Itis hoped that a scheme of translitera- 
tion has at length been adopted, which can be 
accepted in all countries, and by scholars of all 
nationalities. 


G. A. GRIERSON. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NAMES FOR, AND OFFERINGS TO, THE 
GODDESS OF SMALL-POX, 


Small-pox is popularly known by the name of 
Sitla meaning “cool,” from st, and as Thandi 
meaning also “cool.” Why should the attribute 
of coolness be applied to a fever? Imay also 
ee 


1[This may be merely another of the innumerable 
instances of sympathetic magic, Oool names and cool 


point out that cold water and cold food are 
offered to Sitl& (or Thandi), as the Goddess of 
Small-pox, at her shrines, but I am not sure that 
this would explain her name. Why should cool 
offerings be given her P13 

GUEBDYAL SineHu in P. N. and Q. 18838. 


offerings are used to induce the demon of heat to 
become cool. — Ep.] 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from page 121.) 


BURNELL MSS. No. 15 — continued. 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA—continued. 


HE Ballal made one Sinnappa Naikar sit at the gate to see whether Deyi went happily 

or in sorrow, when she went to Hrajha, She passed by Sinnappa Naikar. She passed 

by Budi Pamma, and when she passed by Muguli Sanlaya, she began to sigh. Sayina Baidya 

went running to the bidu of Parimale Ballal, who said: — “ There is an ancient b/du built by 
me, where she may bring forth her child and get well.” 


“ T will not bring forth my child at the bfdu built by you,” said she. 


The Ballél got her a hut and a yard belonging to one Birmana, a tenant of some dry land. 
He took off his waist-belt of silver, and placed it for her to hold on to, 


‘By holding this, with one single pain, will you bring forth two children from your 
womb, and be well, I shall come to give names to your children,”’ said he. 


Thus did she bring forth, and the first satakam was passed, and the second also, And 
at the time of passing the fifth éatakam, the holy water of the God was brought to her, and 
she bathed on the fortieth day. 


After some days and months were passed, Deyi went toa temple to obtain merit, and 
offered at the feet of the god an Areca flower and a handful of money. 


‘“‘Deyi, do you receive sandal and flowers from the god, and bear children,’ said the priest. 


When Dey? returned back, the Balla] sent a man to her :— “Come to my house! You 
have already bathed on the fortieth day; therefore you should take your food in my house,” 
said the Ballal, 


The food which I take at home is yours; and the food which I take in this hutis your 
also,” said she. 


When the Balla] came to her house to give her children names, a stool with three legs was 
placed for him to sit on. 


* Do you, Deyi, call your children, as I want to see them,” said the Ballal. 
Then she went inside and brought out Kéti, who was born first. 


« Q Deyi, you had better give this child the name K6ti, that he may endure for ever, like 
the corner-stone of the temple at Kotésvar ; and to the second child the name Channayya, that 
he may endure like the corner-stone at the corner of the temple at Chattigvar,” said the Ballal. 
“Keep these children in a cradle and swing it.” 


Then she went out with some dirty clothes of her children, and cried aloud : — “ Rama! 
alas for the sin of Brahmahatti! Alo! Alo!” 


She went tothe tank culled Padirad Koval and put her children’s clothes into the 
water. She was washing the clothes, bending down, and beating them on a stone, when a leaf 
of a red cocoanut tree fell on her, which Murka Baidya at Murkoftti saw. 


Deyi said :— ‘“‘Icannot live! I cannot live”! 


Then Morka Baidya of Murkotti went running to Parimale Ballil, who came himself 
running, and made her stand up. The Ballil asked her what was the matter. 


he 


‘‘T cannot live! I cannot live!” said she, and was taken home, Jeaning on the others’ 


shoulders. 
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Deyt was carried to one Birmana Baidya When they made Deyf sit down, she saw the 
usople around her and said :-—“O men! Tam called by the God; so bring my children?’ 


She looked well at her children and wept bitterly. 
‘¢Why do you weep so bitterly ?” asked Parimale Balla. 


‘ Ballél! Ballal! Pour into my mouth water froma pol with fudas: leaves in it, I leave my 
body here and enter Kailisa,” said she. “ Hold up the éu/us/ plant and pour water into my 
mouth. I will leave my body here and enter Vaikuntha.”’ : 


Saying this again and again, she left her body and went away to Kaildisa, She went toy 
Kaildsa first, and then to Vaikuntha. Wood for burning was placed af the burial ground, a 
tango tree before and a jack tree behind, being cut down. Aiaty bundles of sandal-wood 
were put upon Deyl, and she was burnt with oil and yfti. Then her caste-people were called 
und told to appoint a day for her funeral ceremony, The day was appointed. On the third 
day after her burning, the ashes were gathered, and on the fourteenth day the funeral cere- 
mony was performed. 


“Now, take the children to my ‘du, said the Ballél (to his servants). 


He reared the children, supplying them with foud,a méra of rice, aud a piece of thick 
pachade cloth, and of mandiri. He presented them also with a white silk cloth from Béldr, 4 
black silk cloth from Kalir, and a girdle, tivo. He presented them with coats also. After thes 
began to take their meals at the bidu of the Ballal they waxed fat. 


“It is not enough for us to drink only water, we should live in the world like ornaments 
of gold,” said Kéti and Channayya. ‘“‘Itis not enough that we walk ruonud the fonr sides of 
a kambula, we must live together with our caste-people. We must go to the wars. We have 
inquired at Adumafija Kétya about some playmates, and we want to persuade the Ballal te 
help us in this matter.’’ 

Accordingly they induced him to help them. 

“A letter is to be sent by a man to on unele Saying Buidya at Hrajha,” said they. 


A letter was written io him telling hinn to start at once, without taking a meal or looking 
to his dress. The letter was carricd to Hrajha, where it was read, and when it was read, there 
was found to be written in it, that Siyina should go to the didu ina ghaliye, Sdyina went tu 
the bidu in a yhalige, and saluted the Ballal. He sent for the children and said :— 


‘Send those boys to play as happily as they have been reared carefully np to this time.” 


So Séyina took them to Hrajha. When he left the 4‘du, it was known to Ellar Abbe of 
the Chavadi, and as the children were leaving the b'du Elldr Abbe saw them. She took off 
her padumdreke girdle of silver and presented it to them. She brought a hat of parrot-colour 
for Kéti Baidya, and a hat of the colour of the puda bird for Channayya. She had them 
dressed in these, and presented them by her own hand with a dagger called Rama Kengude. 


‘* Your food. is like that of the Baidya, of Edambir!” said Blldr Abbe, as she blessed them. 

“ O Sayina ! take the children home! Such childron as these have never yet been born, uor 
will be born hereafter,” 

He took them to Hrajha, and made them sit on a swinging cot hung from a rafter. 

“ We will go to play, uncle,” said the children. 


“Ah, my children! Other children of your age cannot even crawl on the ground upon 


their bellies, The oil and the gud on your heads are not dry yet, and the smell of birth is still 
upon you,” said their uncle to them. 


“ Our mother died at our birth, and so you make reflections on us and are too plain. Send 
tk to play, or we go, uncle,” said they. 
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And they became quite angry, and went through the gate, and entered the house by a 
small door, They stood there, touching the walls, and holding the roof of the house, and 
weeping bitterly. Their uncle's wife, Sayina Baidyati, asked them :— “What is it, children ? 
why do you cry ?” 

“Tf we had our mother and father, they would have allowed us to go and play, and come 
back,”’ said they. 


é 


So their aunt called her husband, and told him to let the children play, and to let them go. 
** let them go and play, aud come back,” said she. 

Then Uncle Siyina called them, seated them on the swinging cot hung from a rafter, and 
gave them permission to go and play and come back. In this way he told them to go and play. 
“You have told us to go and play, but you have not told us how,” said they. 


““Q my children, you know how to play, but you do not know the toys,” said their uncle 
*“Go to the bank of a river, and get round and heavy stones. Goto the bushes and get some 
palle berries ; a basket full of them. Go to the thorny shrubs, and get some aniaja berries. 
Go to the prickly shrubs for kadefijekat berries. Go to the reeds, and get some bundles of thin 
canes. Go to the bell-metal smith, and get some small bells of bell-metal. Go to the black- 
smith, and get a shield for your dagger, called Rima Kengude.” 


They got all the toys in three days, which ordinarily required about twelve days to make, 

“Toys are ready for the play, uncle! Wego tothe play, uncle! Wego to the play. 
Juisten, Uncle Siyina!”’ said they. 

They put on their dresses themselves. 

“Children, go and play happily,” said Sayina Baidya. 

Then they went and asked some boys if they might join in their play. 

‘‘We do not tell heroes, who wish to come, to go away. And'we do not call tu any heroes 
who are going away! If you like, you may come and play!” said the boys. 

Channayya Baidya and the boys played together, aud he was beaten by the boys. 


“QO boys, please lend me a palle berry and one -anitja !’ said Channayya. “No debt is 
allowed in the play-room. No chunam is to be given even toa brother. There is no defilement 
in the refuse rice! No interest for two édra,” said the boys. 


“Kéti, my brother f'do you get me a paile berry and a kantiija.” 

‘* Brother, will you play with a single palie and a kadetja?” said the brother, aud gave 
him a single palle and a hkadeiiju berry. 

In the second game Channayya defeated all the boys. 

“ Channayya, lend us a palle and a kadefja !’’ said the boys. 


Then Channayya Baidya said :— ‘Thera is no debt in the play-room,’ you said to me. 
That is the beam you have put up and this is the rope we have placed on it,” sud he. 


Channayya tied them all together and left the play-room. 
“The heroes, who came to-day, must come to play to-morrow also,” said the boys. 


Channayya threw stones, round as a ball, at them. A ery was raised, and an outcry of 
women, too. The boys’ mother at Buddyanda’s house sent a man across to them saying : — 
“‘ Give my boys a palle berry and a gajjiga.”’ 


“We will not give them even a pie found on the road; but if they come to Hrajha we 
will present them with many wuras,” said Kéti and Channayya. 


She would not listen to this, and made a maid-servaut take the berries bz vivlence, veating 
the boys. 
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“© maid, though we are young to-day, we shall grow old to-morrow,” said they. “O maid, 
do not raise up envy and quarrels among Billavar boys! Yon had better keep the berries 
carefully in a heap. Though we are young to-day, we shall grow old to-morrow. There is a 
proverb:— ‘The body is hurt by a Kannadi snake’s touch, and poison is increased bya 
Nagara snake’s bite.’ ” 


They went to Hrajha, and then they went and sat there. 

“What isit, children ? and how is it that dust is on sour caps,” asked their unele. “It 
is the dust that we had at first.1° It is not gone yet,’ said the elder brother, 

“QO uncle, Baddyanda’s wife took away our berries by force and beat us,” said Channayya, 

* You did not listen to my advice, ” said their uncle. 


‘¢ As she took the berries away by force, they belong to her now; but, Uncle Siayina, 
where is that which the Ballal presented to our mother ?” asked Koti and Channayya, 


“There ave two divisions of a kumbule at Hanidotti Bail,” suid Sayina. “ Now yon 
young children ! go to the didu,” said he. “ The Ballail has got his face shaved and looks 


well ; but there is hair on our faces, We will not go as we are tu see snch a handsome face,” 
said they. 


* Children, take panchols betel-leaves from a vine on an sAreca tree and mundoalli from a 


vine on a Mango tree, dress yourselves with Aayert karpolé cloths, put those betel-leaves into 
a thick cloth and go to the Ufdw,” said their uncle. 


** You had better go there, yourself, uncle, and visit the king,” said they. 
He went tothe didu and saluted the Ballal, standing on lower ground. 
‘Come, Sdyina, and sit down,” said the Ballal. “ Where are the heroes whom I bred ?” 


‘The children are not shaved yet. They say that they will not see your handsome face, 
while theirs are unshaven,”? said Séyina, 


‘*Do you, Sayina, get the boys shaved immediately,’’ said the Ballil. 


‘« Do you get them 
shaved and get some one to shave their faces well.” 


** Who is to be barber, and where is he to shave them?” asked Sayina. 

** There is one Siddu Band4ri, an aunt’s yon, at the town of Karmin Sale in the upper 
countries on the Gh&ts, and there is another Pernu Band&ri, a grandmother’s son. These 
are barbers. Do you write them a letter, Siyina! and make them come here. Then I will 
supply them with what they require,” said the Ballal, 


Soon after that Sfiyina returned to Hrajha, 


“ I want to call all my caste-people, and make them gather at my Erajhe,”’ said he. 


All of them assembled at Hrajba one day and wrote a letter. The letter was sent to the 
Ghats by one Bagga. 


Bagga asked them : — “ On what day is the barber to come ?” 
‘To-day is Monday. Next Monday he is to come,” said they. 


When Bagga went to the Ghats, Parimile Balla] sent to Sayina rice, ghi, and ali the other 
articles necessary for the shaving ceremony. Some days after, ¢. e., on the next Monday, Siddu 


Bandari, the aunt’s son, came there and saluted all his and other caste-people, who were 
collected there. 


‘‘ Who is that there ? Son Bagga! Fan the barber with a fan, and give him a green 
cocoanut leaf to sit on,” said Sdyina. 








10 J. 6., when we came into the world from our mother’s womb. 
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When the barber sat down, it was time to shave, and the children were seated for having 
rice sprinkled over them. Then the rice was sprinkled over them, and the children got up. 
Parnu Bandiri sat down to shave K6ti, and Siddu Bandiiri to shave Channayya. Milk was 
applied to their right sides and water was applied to their left sides. 


‘© Where is a looking glass?” asked Kéti, 


A figure of the moon was formed in the middle of the head, and then their faces were 
shaved, Then they had to bathe in cold water to expiate the sin of touching a barber. They 
bathed, and dressed themselves. They sat on a beautiful plank. Sandal and turmeric powder 
and rose water were rubbed on them. They were adorned with gold, jewels, and flowerss 
and silk cloths, and lace. That day all their caste-people came and said : — “‘O children! 
there are proverbs :—‘It is not an earthen pot.’ ‘No meals with flesh.’ ‘No relation 
with a Briahman,’” 


Then the children were sprinkled and got up. They bowed down to their caste-people, 
who prepared to take their dinner there. They took their food and chewed betel-nut. | 


“We beg leave of the Ballal to go,” said the heroes to their caste-people. 
They put on shoes and took umbrellas, and while they were running along the roots of 


trees touched by their feet were ground into powder, as if by stones, and birds’ wings were 
broken. The heroes went to the Ballal’s didu, and saluted the Ballal, standing on lower ground. 


‘¢ Heroes! come and sit down,” said the Ballal. 


“The business for which we came comes first; sitting comes next,” said the heroes. They 
said, “Rama! Rama!” and “Brabmati!” and presented him with what they brought. 


“Master! where is what you presented to Deyi for our sake?” asked they. 


« There is a field for yon, named Kalaya Kari, in which plantain trees are planted, and 
another, named Punkare, in which flowers are planted, and which is cultivated by one 
Buddyanda. They are in a large kambula field at Hanidotti Bail, for the cultivation of 
which you had better arrange with Buddyanda, ” said the Ballal. 


‘sWe will go there. Give us permission, sir,” said the heroes. 
« Heroes! chew betel-nut and go home happily,” said the Ballal. 


“We will not chew betel-nut before we have ploughed four turns at least in the middle of 
the field, and before we have sown. Moreover, we will not take our food until then,” said they. 


“Then take away the things which you have brought me,” said he. 


“We do not take back what we have given! We will have connection only with a pure 
woman! We will not make friendship with bad company! We do not put our hands into a 
chump of thistles! We do not chew again betel-nut that has been spat out. We do not ascend 
the chévadi, if once we have come down. We do not see again the Master’s face, when once 
we have seen it. We shew our belly when we come, and shew our back on our return. The 
remainder is at the beginning of seven battles. We shall see it that day. At that time you 
will know as,” said Koti and Channayya. : 


They left there what they brought him. They went to the shop of Rama Kamma. They 
paid him two pice and brought a cocoanut to take to Buddyanda. Buddyanda saw them 
while they were still at a distance. Assoon as he saw them, he concealed. himself behind some 
torn pieces of matting. Kéti and Channayya ascended the chdvadi at once, and called out :— 
‘‘Buddyanda! Buddyanda !” 


“Wo males are here! No males are here!” answered Buddyanda’s wife. ‘O children! 
the Ballil has gone to Parimile. He wentas an arbitrator to settle an oath between an uncle 
and a nephew, and between a grand-father and e grandson in the Upper Country.” 
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Baddyanda ploughed and sowed his kaméula and returned to his dédu, The heroes having 
ploughed and sown their kambula went back to Hrajha. The charitablo heroes gave to each of 
those, who had ploughed with buffaloes, three sérs of rice and a leaf full of boiled rice. They gave 
to each, who had ploughed, over two sérs of rice, and a leaf full of boiled rice. They presented 
all the villagers with oil to rub on themselves. They passed through the didu of Bnddyanda, 
and Buddyanda sent the villagers, who had ploughed for him, to the door of the heroes. 


“It is your turn to-morrow to go to the kambula at Hanidotti. Our paddy field requires 
much water. The soil of it will crack, even in the moonlight. Then the dry grass can neither 


be cut with a sickle, nor be plucked by the hand. Therefore, brother, shall you go or I?” 
asked the younger brother, 


“You, Channayya, are cruel! Anger and strife may happen between yon and the foolish 


Buddyanda. Our caste occupation is to extract idr?, Do you, Channayya, attend to that 
business,” said K6ti, 


Channayya went to a forest called Sanka Maté to draw toddy from the trees, 
‘Then I shall go to Hanidotti,’”’ said Koti. 


K6ti Baidya took a thick coloured cloth and sufficient secds, and he took also a harrow, 


which had been worn by being used on afield producing sixty muras of rice. Then Buddyands 
let in the water and filled the heroes’ fields. 


‘‘Aho, Buddyanda! there is no water that I can see in your kaméula for even a goose to sit 
in on the mud heaps, and for a frog to sit in in the holes. But our kambula is like the sea of 
Rama Samudram,” said Kéti Baidya. ‘Although there are a thousand men and womento take 
their food at Hrajha, we have also to take our food at our Hrajha. Therefore, Buddyanda 
how much can Tendure? If it had been my brother that was here, the result of the ploughing 
would have reached to one and a half, while it will now be only one,” said Kati. 


‘You praise your brother. Has he conquered the land, hunting a large tiger P Has he 
been presented with a sér of gold rings for having killed a tiger P Has he been covered with 


peacock’s feathers ? Has he fought a battle, riding on a noseless horse? Has he put the sky 
above the earth ?” said Buddyanda. 


While Koti and Buddyanda were thus disputing, Channayya heard them with his ears 


and said :-—-“‘ What is this, Kéti? Buddyanda’s voice is heard for a long distance, but yours 
only for a short distance.” 


** Brother ! look at Buddyanda’s kambula, and brother, look at ours!” said Koti, ~ ~~ 


Chennayya Baidya never stopped running till he reached Brajha, got his dagger of steel, 
rubbed it over with a powder of white stones, made it sharp and came back. When he came 


back, Buddyanda was sitting on a verandah by a cocoaunt tree at Ajamafija Kétya. 
Channayya bowed down to him and said :— 


‘* T saluted a kayéri tree, growing on a hill! What do you see, brother KétiP Let one 
of my salutations be for thé god Narayana on high. Let the other one be for Bhimi Dévi. 


And let the last one be for the seventy-seven harérs of gods! Now what do you see, Kéti ? 
Tie the bow with a string.’’ 


They cut one of the banks of Buddyanda’s kambula and let the water off. Then 
Buddyanda took a harrow and came to drive them off, 


Then said Channayya :—‘* What do you see, brother ?” 


They took a log out of the water and beat him, until his joints were broken, They took 
a green leaf ofa cocoanut and beat him, till his bones were broken. They took a bundle of 
small turi-mullu thistles and beat him, till his face was wounded. They took an arrow, and 
plunged it into his breast. They took his body, holding his hands and legs, and put it north 
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and south, on a broad bank in his kambula. They tore his thick cloth, and tied his toes with 
it. They took three harrow-loads of soil and said : — 

«The three harrow-loads of soil are three hundred cakes for your supper. Three harrow- 
loads of soil out of our kambula put on your heart are for sandal to rub on you.” 








Afterwards they dressed up at Padumakatté a harrow and made it like Buddyanda. 
Then they went to Buddyanda’s d7du, and called : — ‘‘ Woman! Woman,” 


His wife heard the second call, and answered the third call, 
* Who is it that called,’ asked she. 
‘** No one, but we heroes!” said they. 


‘* Why do you children come here, who have not come up to this time? You, who have 
nover spoken to me? You, who were against my husband, as if he were a Naga or a Kandodi?P 
Who induced you to be friendly? O Rima! Rama! Brahmiati!” said she. 


“QO woman! wise people of Upper Parma] and Brihmanas of the lower country 
reconciled us. With one flower and nut we have healed the ill-will between us. We have 
become friends.” 


“Tf you are heroes who are not envious, you will pass by the d7du,” said she. 


‘*Woman! Buddyanda was tired by the morning sun, and the moistare in his throat was 
dried up. Therefore he wants you to take him milk in a small tumbler, water in a jug, and 
betel-nut on a plate,” said they. 


‘* T shall take them, children! You, who have never yet come, have come here! The day 
has come near for me to leave off wearing my nose jewel, and my kariya mani necklace. For 
your meal at the master’s house there are boiled rice in an earthen jar, curds in a basket, 
pickles in a wooden vessel, five hundred sorts of curries prepared with curds and three hundred 
kinds of curries with tamarind, and a thousand curries with cocoanut,” said she. 


“Rima! Rima! Brahmati! Woman, hear us! We came here, having finished our meal of 
boiled rice-water. We take our meals twice a day, but not thrice,’’ said they. 


‘So let it be, children! If you will not take your dinner, there is betel-nut of your 
master’s to chew !” said she. ‘‘ Where is that girlP O Jaina girl, give the heroes betel-nut into 
their hand.” 


‘Girl, have you experienced wisdom in the heart, pain of the back, and knowledge of the 
world P”’ asked Channayya. When she brought betel-nut, the younger took it in his hand. 


‘¢Woman! we have taken betel-nut,” said they, and called out again :—‘*O woman, 
where are those muras of pallé berries, the small mura of kadefja berries, and the bandlé of 
canes, which were taken from us by force in our childhood ?” asked they. 

She began to think, and said:—‘‘*They are upstairs by my bath-room, children { 
take them !” 

The younger brother Channayya took his Rima Kengude dagger, struck the muras with 
it and took them away. Then they passed by the border of the yard, and by a small opening 
closed with two sticks across it. 


“Woman! we have taken your betel-nut. We have putin this stick fastened here,” 
said they. 
Then the woman said :—‘ Is there any remainder, heroes P or is it finished P”’ 


“Tf Buddyanda is finished, you will burn yourselves, but if he remains, we shall give 
him blows,” said Kéti and Channayya. 


The children went onwards and sat by the way at Uddanda Buttu. Buddyanda’s wife 
took milk in a small tumbler and made a maid take a jug of water, and on the road to 
Handyottu Bail she saw blood flowing into a small drain. 
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‘Oh my maid! this must be the water that my husband spat out when chewing betel. 
nut,” said she. 
¢ This is not water spat out after chewing betel-nut, but blood,” said the maids. 


When they had passed on a little, they saw a harrow! dressed up. As soon as Bud- 
dyanda’s wife saw the harrow dressed up, she began to cry out and beat her head. The 
inhabitants of Upper Parimil and Bribmanas of the lower country came running when they 
heard her crying out. 

‘‘Yon men who have come running, what do you see of my beauty?” satd Buddyanda’s 
wife. ‘*You men hold the dead body by its hands and legs, and put it south and north ona 
bank of the kumbula.” 

They took it, holding the legs and hands, and put it on the bank of the kambula. 

‘‘ Let a nose-jewel and a neck-jewel, too, be on the heroes’ breasts,” said she. 


‘You break them on your husband’s bosom when you are married, but why do you break 
them for our sake ?” asked the heroes, 


They saw the beauty of Buddyanda’s wife, as they went to Hrajha. When they reached 
Hirajha, they sat on the swinging cot, and Sayina, their unele, came to them. 


‘‘What is that stain, children, on your faces ?” asked he. 

‘It is the stain that we had, when we were brought ont from our mother’s womb,’ said 
Koti. 

“ Buddyanda came forward and we killed him,’’ said Channayya, 


«When I reared you with a handful of rice during my life time, I hoped you would burn 
me into five sé7s of ashes, when I died,’’ said their uncle. 


‘‘ Where is a present for us, uncle P” asked they. 


“QO children! goto the Edambir Chavadi, and get a present in addition to the former 
yue, such as sallabéjd and sattdnéjd,” said Sayina. 


They went to the Balla] and said to him:—‘*On the north part of your honse there is a 


paddy field producing three hundred muras of rice, and sowing three sérs (of paddy). Please, 
give us that field.” 


“The produce of that field is for Government taxes. Do not ask for it! Ask for another, 
whildren !” said the Ballal. 


‘‘ There is a paddy field to the south of the bidw producing five hundred muras of rice, and 
sowing five sérs of paddy. Please, give us that one,” said they. 


“The produce of that is be used for the servants of my house, Therefore, heroes, ask 
fur another present,’’ said he. 


‘‘In the south of the house there is a jack tree. One of its branches produces soft jack 
traits and another branch produces hard fruits, Please, give us that tree.” 


‘Those are the fruits that the children of the house eat publicly. Ask for something 
else, heroes !”’ said he. 


ec There are a harrow and a pickaxe, called Rima Lachana. Give us them,” said they. 


“Thave dry grounds, sowing sixty muyas of paddy, banks which burst, and walls which 
falldown. Therefore, I want that harrow and pickaxe,”’ said he. 


“On a round verandah, called Padma Katté, at your palace, there is a red cocoanut. One 


bunch produces an earthen jar full of ‘dé, and the other shoot produces a thousand cocoanuts. 
tive us that! ”’ 
St 


11 Always described as “ Basurir Pannn Kotturé’’ in the text. 
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‘“‘That tree is for the cocoanuts and oil used for the people of the house. Therefore, I can- 
not give you it, ’’ said he. 








“Tet it be, if you cannot give us that tree. There are five large she-buffaloes. Please, 
give us them at least,” asked the heroes. 


““Q heroes, there are four mothers in my palace. You have asked to-day for the 
she-buffaloes, and you will ask for the mothers, too, to-morrow,” said the Ballal. 


‘¢ We will never set our feet in the land, where sons are married to their mothers! We 
will not drink water there,” said they, and went to a distance of four feet. 


At this time a letter from Sayina about the murder of Buddyanda was brought in through 
the small door. The Ballal read the letter, and sent a man for the heroes. 


‘A thousand of such as Buddyanda can be found hereafier, but heroes like these cannot 
be found again. I will give them my palace. I will give them my land. Let the heroes 
come back!” said he, and gave them a letter. 


They saw the letter, made answer and said : — ‘‘ We went back from you and will never 
return again.” 


Then they went on to the hut of Hinkiri Bandar, and said : — “‘ Where are the one-pointed 
iron nails and the two-pointed iron instrument? They were given to you to repair? Where 
are the handle of heruva, and the plough of banga?” 

« What is it, that the heroes say?” said Hinkiri of his wife, ‘‘They are not even so wise 
as to cease taking their meals at Parimél. I will pierce their breasts with the handle of heruva, 
the plough of baaga, the one-pointed nail and the two-pointed tapering instrument.”’ 


“Brother, does the plough come on the heart, when it passes over the fields? He is a 
wise man, I shall ask him again and return. Brother, do you go on,” said Channayya. 


Channayya made him go three times round his hut, and pierced his breast with the dagger, 
and the men and women made an outcry. The neighbours came ranning up, and asked : — 
“ What is the outery about? ” 


‘The blacksmith tried an impossible work, when a spark of fire flew ont and the hut 
was burnt,” said the younger brother. 


They went on further, and then to one Baéju, the washerman. They called out to the 
washerman and said :— “ We have given you dirty clothes; have you washed and returned 
them ?”’ 


“No,” said Balu the washerman. 


They speared Balu the washerman, and went on farther, and came to one Sanku, the oil- 
maker. 


‘¢- Where is Saiku the oil-maker? We have given him a kalasé of oil-seeds. Where is 
one-fourth of the muzd of oil?” asked they. 


“T do not know, heroes! you have given and I have taken it,’ said he. 
They speared Saiku the oil-maker, and went on to one Abbu, the potter. 


‘We have given youa kalasé of paddy, where are small and large earthen vessels ¢ ” 
asked they. 


He shewed them a broken pot and told them to take itaway. They stabbed Abbu the 
potter with their dagger. 


“So have we killed Abbu. Now let us go to the toll gate !” said they. 


Déré, the toll-taker, saw them froma distance, and came down from his verandah and 
ran away, but they waited for Dévé, till his return, They saw him coming from a distance, 
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and started onwards, and said : — “* Who is that going along ? Is hea ‘Sambhi¢ P A son of a 
Jaina SéttiP Is he a Baraga, the son of a Baut ?” 


* No matter who you are, you must pay the daily toll at Bahga’s verandah,” said Déré. 


‘“¢'Why do you ask toll, DéréP Have we loads on our heads, Dér€? Have we loads on our 
backs, Dér€? Do men or women follow us, Déré?’’ asked they. 


“ The toll is for your dagger of steel, which you have on,” said D&é, 


“ No one has ever taken toll from us in the whole world up to this day, not even from the 
creation of the sun and the moon,” said they. 


“Brother! Déré has good sense. I will ask him the remaining questions and follow you,” 
said Channayya. 


Then he stabbed Déré in the breast. Déré vomited blood and white rice. Then Channayya 
put three coins on his breast and said : — ‘‘ Take toll from every body going along the road.” 


They went toa shed for water, and asked the Brahmana: — ‘ Holy one, have you pure 
water P?’ 


“T have water, but Ihave only three cups in my house. One is used for giving water 
in the hot season to kings and great people, and a second one is for Brihmanas. Bui, children ! 
there is a small spout of bell-metal. Shall I pour water ont of it ?”’ said he. 


“We do not drink water froma spout, in which people of twelve religions and one 
hundred castes have drunk,” said they. 


Kéti held out his dagger’s point, on which the Brihmana poured water, and drank water 
through the handle. 


“Qh! Brother, you have drunk water and rested. How can I drink waterP’’ asked 
Channayya. 


‘ 


The Brihmana gazed at Channayya’s face, and when he saw the red eyes, the brown hair 
on his face, the mustaches bent like a horn, and his breast, the Brahmana was attacked by a 
devil that can never be routed. His hands were drawn back of themselves as if he were 
pouring out water, and then the water went suddenly up to his head and he became senseless. 


Then Koti asked of the people: — “Is this water put here by yourselves or by the permission 
of the king P” 


The younger brother knew what to do. He stood up at once and began dragging 
away the Brahmana. 


Then Koti said: — ‘‘Do not go, brother! Do not go. Ifyou think two ways of the 
Brihmana, you will become a sinner that has killed a red cow at Kasi. If you do not heed my 
advice and go any further, you will become as a sinner that has killed me. If you disregard 


this advice, you will have committed seventy-seven karors of sins.” Channayya was not the 
brother to disregard Kati’s advice. 


.O Brother! I will give you an oracle. If itis useless, treat it as useless; and if it is 
good, treat it as good,” said the Brihmana, 


He brought sixty handfuls of jdiakamsand thirty handfulsof granthams. He brought golden 
balls and wires of silver, and put them on a plank of white kadréli, and he also shed tears. 


“Do not try on any injustice: tell the truth now, putting down a handful of the balls,” 
said Channayya. 


* At Nelli and at Savalandadka enemies with swords are waiting both on the trees and 
onthe ground. A little further on a berry with a white stone will fall on Channayya’s hat, and 
if you go on further, you will seea woman named Kantakke, who is selling Areca-nut,’’ said 
the astrologer. ‘OQ Channayya and_ Kati, let me fold up the wires.” 
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“ Do you, Brihmana, perform pija to your tables, and we now pay your charges,” said 
the brothers, and gave him nine pagodas. ‘‘ Do you, Brahmana, think to yourself that these 
nine pagodas are equal to nine lékhs of rupees !” 


Then they proceeded further and saw Kantakke selling Areca-nuts. 
“O mother Kantakke! put the basket of nnts aside!’ said they. 


“Do you remember the Hdambir Baidyas, who give rice at interest, and money at 
interest P’’ said they. 


They went on, At Savalandidka a berry with a white stone fell into Channayya’s hat, and 
so he made five hundred berries fall down with the point of his dagger, and with the handle 
of it three hundred more. They appeared like diamond flies at Nelli and Savalandidka.! 
When the people at Nelli and Savalandidka asked about this wonder and enchantment, 
they saw the brave heroes. Some of them ran away as soon as they saw them, and ran up 
hills, and he who could not run bit the grass. 


‘Ts not he, who has flown away, a bird? Let him be an army! Now letusgo on further,” 


said they. 
(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E., 1.0.8. 
(Continued fron. p. 182.) 


Clothes. — Cloth and clothes, the guardians against cold, ward off spirit-attacks. So, 
according to the Ads Madlé, a dark cloth is an amulet against the evil eye“? A Hindu mother 
with a young child, passing a hanuted place, draws her robe over the child. At the time of 
teaching the Chitpivan boy the sacred Géyatri, or Sun-hymn, his hands are tied in a cloth aud 
covered by his father’s hand, and both the father and the boy are covered with a cloth.®® Similarly, 
in one part of the wedding service, the Chitpiivan bride has her head covered with a piece ci 
broad-cloth.®9 Gujarat Srivaks draw a cloth over the cocking place and drinking vessels. 
Gujarat Musalmans believe that black indigo, cloth and black cotton threads keep off spirits.®! 
Gujarat Hindus, when settling a bargain, put their hands under a manile.62 The Dekhan 
Ramiégis tie the ends of the bride and bridegroom’s robes to a cloth, which four men of the 
family hold over them. Among the Uchlids, or pick-pockets, of Poona, when a girl comes of 
age, five half cocoanuts, five dry dates, turmeric roots, belel-nuts and rice aud a bodice-cloth 
are put in her lap.64 Ata Dekhan Kanbti's death, before the body is taken out of the house, the 
chief mourner is given a piece of cloth to tie round his chest, and, at the wedding of an 
Ahmednagar Kéli, pieces of bodice-cloth are put on stick ends, instead of flags, and they are 
held round the bridegroom.®6 The Jingars of Poona, on the fifth day after a birth, roll the 
child from head to foot in cloth, and lay it onthe ground.®” The dead Dhruva Prabhu of 
Poona is laid on a white woollen cloth. Among the Dekhan Paétiné Prabhus, at their thread- 
girding, the boy is rolled in a sheet, lifted by his mother’s uncle, and taken into the porch. 
When the yuri, or religious teacher, of the Dekhan Mhiars, initiates a child, he covers himself 
and the child with a blanket or a cloth, or a curtain 1s held between him and the rest of the 
people,” The Kéragar women of Sonth Kanara continue to wear the leaf-aprons they used to 
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12 By berrics are here intended men. 


87 Balfour’s Hncyclopedia, Vol. V. p. 29. 58 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XVIII. p, 118, 
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wear when they had no other clothing.”! The Dhérs of Poona put a face-cloth on the dead ® 
The Belgaum Kémtts, at their weddings, stretch a thiee-cornered cloth in front of the boy’s 
house, and at a rich Mudliar’s funeral a cloth is spread for the procession to walk on 7 
When a high caste Dhirwiy girl comes of age, a washerman is called. He folds a cloth, 
draws coloured lines on it, spreads it in the makhar, or wooden frame, and the girl is made to 
git on it.74 The Bijapur Brdhmans, when a child is being named, apparently to keep 
spirits off the mother as that would affect the child, set her standing on a wooden stool with 
a cap on her head and with shoes on.?5 A clothisheld betwcen the bride and bridegroom in the 
Bijapur Ghisiidi’s wedding procession.” In Bijapur Silvant and Holiyachibalki Liigiyats 
cover their water-pots with a cloth.” Among the MarAthi Gavandis of Shélipur, the chief 
mourner ties a piece of cloth across his shoulder and chest.?2 Whena Kanara Havio Brihman 
teaches a son the Gdyatrt; or Sun-hymn, he covers himself and the boy with a cloth.” Among 
the Roman Catholics of Kanara, at their Baptism, the pricst draws the end of hisstole over the 
vhild’s face, when he takes it into the church.2° Whena Beni-Isra’tl babe is being circumcised, 
his father sits, praying, covered with a veil.® 


Among the Bengal Khirwirs women dance doubly veiled.®? In the Brahman marriage, 
in Bengal, Brihaspati, or the gods’ teacher, is called on to guard children till they wear 
clothes.®® In Bengal, when a buffalo is sacrificed to Durga, a cloth is laid on its back, 
(;loves used to be worn by Pirst women in their monthly sickness,® and most Parsl women 
caver their hair with a piece of cloth2¢ Musalmin women in Turkistin wear thick, dark, 
horse-hair veils.87 


A Burman, when attacked with cholera has a cloth thrown over his face.8 In China, strips 
of cloth and paper are used to drive away spirits,® and a strip of white or yellow cloth is 
sometimes hung at the end of streets to keep off spirits.°° Before 1868, the Japanese 
emperor used never to leave his palace or be seen. If he walked, as he rarely did, cloths 
were spread to keep him from touching the earth.®! The Shinto god at Mishima is a pole 
with bits of paper or rags fastened to it.®? Across the archway of the Shinto temple of 
Tse, in Japan, a simple white cloth or curtain hangs.® 


The Nicobar people keep off spirits by putting up a screen made of pieces of cloth, which 
hides from their baneful sight the place where the houses stand.®4 The Papuan mother 
covers her child with leavés when any stranger looks at it,*° ‘The emperor of Uganda, in Hast 
Africa, has crimson and white standards.** The disease spirit in Central Africa is put into a 
rag and carried to some tree, and there laid by nailing it into the tree-stem.”’ Rag-trees 


ave no specialty of Central Africa, They are common in India, Persia, Hthiopia, America, and 
Western Hurope.®% 


In Russia, to get rid of an ague, make arag doll, whisper words into it, and throw 
it somewhere where it will be noticed. Whoever picks up the rag will pick up the ague.® 





71 Walhouse in Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. V. p. 473. [So do Andamanese when clothed in petticoats by Euro- 
peans, — Ep. | 


72 Bombay Cazetleer, Vol. XVIII. p. 435. 


4 


73 Op, cit. Vol, XXI. p. 98. ™ Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 189. 


7 Op, cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 84, 76 Op. evt. Vol. XXIII. p. 192, 
77 Op. cit. Vol. XXIIL p. 221. 7% Op. crt. Vol. XX. p. 95. 
79 Op. cb. Vol, XV. p. 124 80 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 338. 


81 Op, cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 528. 82 Dalton’s Descriptiwe Ethnology of Bengal, p. 180, 
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8% Schuyler’s Turkistén, Vol. I. p. 124, 88 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol, II. p. 110, 
8 Gray’s China, Vol. II, p. 32. 2 Op, cit. Vol. IL. p. 32. 

91 Reed’s Japan, Vol. IT. p. $01. 82 On, cit. Vol. IZ. p. 801. 
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The Russian babe’s cradle is hung round with a curtain of dark print or silk, apparently to 
keep off the evileye. Formerly nurses were more afraid of the evileye, and used to draw the 
curtain close round the babe. The Communion cloth is sacred in Russia. Laymen and the 
lowest order of the clergy may not touch it. No church can be consecrated without its cloth.! 
Formerly, at a Swedish wedding, the bride and bridegroom sat under a canopy.2. The Russian 
Czar goes to be crowned under a canopy of eagles, cloth of gold and ostrich feathers? In the 
Russian Church a curtain or veil is drawn between the body of the church and the altar.4 At 
the mysteries of the Cabiri candidates were given a girdle, which they wore like an apron, as an 
amulet to keep off danger.® The mason wears a white leather apron; the Persians in the 
mysteries of Mithra, and also the Jewish priest, wore an apron coloured blue, purple, and 
scarlet.6 The Germans put a right shirt sleeve, or a left stocking, in a cradle of an unbaptiscd 
babe to keep off Nickert ;‘ and it is a German belief that, if you find a treasure, you should either 
throw bread over it, or a piece of clothing that has been worn next the skin.2 In Germany, 
there was a belief that if a shirt is spun and stitched by a maiden who has kept silence for 
seven yeurs, it not only undoes charms, but makes the wearer spell-proof and victorious.® 
Dreams are driven away by wearing a nightcap, because dreams are caused by the cold driving 
the blood to the brain.© Sait Teresa of Spain (1540) was presented by the Virgin with 
an invisible cope, which guarded her from sin.4! The guardian virtue of cloth seems to be 
the origin of the Scotch and French belief, that the child born with a caul (a veil or holy hood) 
will be lucky.42 Compare the Roman Catholic scapulaire “two bits of cloth, an inch and a half 
square, which they join at the corners with tapes, throw them over their heads, and make one 
end lie on the breast and the other on the back.’8 On State occasions, a silk canopy is carried 
over the Pope.!4 From a time of which no memory remains, a canopy of cloth of gold or 
purple silk, with a gilt bell at each corner, has been carried over the king and queen of England 
on the coronation day.!5 After the king of England is anoiuted on the chest, between the 
shoulders, and on the arms, palms and head, he is arrayed in his robes, a cap is put on his head 
and gloves on his hands,!® After being anointed, Richard 1. had his head covered with a linen 
cloth.17 Cloth gives power over spirits. Compare the invisible coat and Prospero’s magic 
garment. The Anglo-Saxons held a care-cloth over the bride and bridegroom. Cloth, 
like other scarers, is also either a spirit-prison or a spirit-home. This explains the invi- 
sible-making coat of Middle Age legends and Prospero’s magic garment,!® the hiding and other 
magical properties being due to the dwelling in the cloth of some charmed spirit. So the sense of 
the practice in North-West Scotland and elsewhere of covering bushes near holy wells with pieces 
of cloth nailed on by patients®° is that the disease-spirit is prisoned by the guardian spirit of 
the well, The English sovereign on the day of coronation walks on cloth from the door of 
Westminster Hall to the Abbey. If clothes are offered to a Brownie or working spirit, or to 
a Devonshire Pixie, they fly away.2! On St, Agnes’s Eve, North England girls lay their stocl- 
ings and garters cross-wise.22 A cure for boils is to lay the poultice-cloth in a coffin with a 
dead body.23 In England, it was believed that to lay part of the father’s clothes over a girl’s 
body and a petticoat over a boy, wasto ensure them favour with the opposite sex.4 Soa 
cirl’s spell for procuring a sight of her future husband, is to wash her sash and lay 1t ona 
chair, to roll the left garter round the right stocking, or to lay a pair of garters across at the 





10 Op, cit, p. 59. 1 Op, cit, p. 51. 2 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 720. 
3 Jones’ Crowns, p. 385, ¢ Mrs. Romanoff’s Rites and Customs of ihe Greco- Russtan Church, p. 84, 
§ Mackey’s Freemasoury, p. 45. 6 Op cit. p. 22. : 
7 Henderson’s Fulk-Lore, p. 14. $ Grimm’s Teuto. Myth. Vol. IIL. p. 971. 
9 Op. cit. pp. 1098, 1099. 10 St, James’ Budget, 23th December 1888. 
1] Quar Rev, October 1883, p. 413. 12 Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 22. 
13 Hume, Vol. II. p. 415. 1 Chambera’s Book of Days, Vol. I. p. 427. 
1% Jones Crowns, p. 115. 16 Op. cit. pp. 290, 291. 17 Op. cit. p. 195. 
18 The Tempest, Act I. Scene 2. 19 Jones’ Crowns, p. 118. 2 Mitchell’s Highland Superstitions, p. 5. 
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foot of the bed.25 In Durham, a garter tied round the left leg below the knee cures cramp.28 In 


England, the newly-christened child continued to wearthe christening cap till the morning 
after the christening.?? 


Colours. — Spirits seem to hold in special dread the three colours, yellow, red and black, 
and perhaps white. 


Yellow. — For six days before the wedding the Indian Musalmin bride wears old tattered 
yellow clothes. The admitted object of the practice is to drive away the spirits or jinns that 
hover round the bride and bridegroom. So when a wife prepares to meet a long absent 
husband she dresses in yellow from head to foot. A North-Indian Hindi song runs: “Her 
husband returns at eve, the fair one makes ready to mect him with yellow saffron on her 
brow, with a golden ring in her nose, with a garland of yellow gold hung round her neck. 
(tolden, too, is her vestment and yellow sandal shines on her body. Ripe yellow pan she 
vhews. The dear one makes herself yellow to mect her lord.’ Among Gujarit Musalmans 
the marriage turmeric-rubbing, pithi-lagdnd, is confessedly with the ohject of keeping 
off evil spirits, with whose presence the wedding-day air is so heavy-laden as to give 
rise to the provorb: — “ Skédt hé wakht budd bhért wakht hat, The time of matriage is 
a very heavy time.” To silence any possible grumble of the bride:—‘Of what, use is 
this yellow-paste rnbbing,”’ the elders are primed with stories :—‘‘ Khudi Bakhsh, the Paidhént 
weaver, had his wedding-day close at hand. Hiri his bride was at her house. The pith?, or 
turmeric paste, was ready. The time of rubbing it on had come. The bride missed her nose- 
ring. She was allowed by mistake to go herself to fetch it. She found the ring and came 
back. When the rubbing on of the paste began, almost at the very sight of the paste, she fell 
juto convulsions. or two or three days the fits came back at intervals. Her mother heard 
of a good exorcist and took Hird to see him. The power of the exorcist forced the spirit in 
the girl to speak. ‘Iam the spirit of a Sidi,’ he said. ‘Iam agnomehalfaspanhigh. I saw 
this girl when she went for the nose-ring. I hiked her. I noticed neither yellow clothes nor 
yellow paste to keep me off. I took possession of her.’”’ “ Ycs,” says another of tho clder ladies, 
“and Miriam Hasan of Mahim, with her new ideas, was looking about her just before the paste 
was put on. She fell ina fit, She had looked into the tamamnd tree in front of the house 
aud the jinn who lived in the tamarind tree had seon her looking and took possession of her. 
It was long before they could get the jinn to coufess and leave her During the 
spirit laden days of Dasara or Diwali no careful Mosalmdn mother lets a child ont of doors 
without a yellow lemon in his pocket. A Bombay inspector, a Strat Musalmin, going his 
rounds after dark on Diwali eve, felt something bob against his legs. He tried with his hand 
and found thatthe dear honse-mother had dropped a lemon into each tail-pocket. Most Hindus 
of Western India make yellow the bodies of the bride and bridegroom by rubbing them with 
inrmeric. Among most high-class Hindus the bride’s cloth, or vadhuvastra, is always yellow, 
and the kankans, or marriage wristlets, tied round the wrists of the bride and bridegroom have 
yenerally inside of them a piece of turmeric root and a betel-nut. Before a thread-girding, 
the Brahman boy is rubbed with yellow, and among several classes, when a girl comes of age, 
she is covered with yellow clothes, or is rubbed with turmeric. That it is the yellow colour, 
not the turmeric, that is valued, is shewn by the fact that several classes use yellow earth 
instead of turmeric. The Vaishnava use of yellow earth, known as gopt-chandan, or milk-maid’s 
sandalwood, seems based on the belief that yellow scares spirits. That this is notbecause yellow 
is a festive colour, is proved by the practice of marking the face and chest of the dead with lines 
of yellow. The explanation that the object is to drive away spirits is supported by the behef 
among some Hindus that spirits fear yellow. When they re-thatch their honses at the begin- 
ning of the rains, the Maratha Hindus of the Kéikan give the thatcher a bundle of cloth, in which 
are tied turmeric, marking nuts, an iron nail, and rice, to lay on the roof peak or ridge, that the 
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lightning may see them and flee. In the Kénkan, some Hindu mothers in child-bed tie a 
piece of turmeric round their neck to keep off evil spirits, and continue to wear it for a year. 
Ata Dekban Kunbi's wedding yellow lines are drawn ou the cloth, which is held between the 
boy and the girl,90 and ata Dekhan Rimdéi's wedding yellow rice is thrown over the bride and 
bridegroom! Kanara Liigiyats tie turmeric roots 10und the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom.®2 In Shélipur, Komti women, rub their faces with turmeric powder? Ju 
Kanara, Havig Brihman women, when in full dress, colour with turmeric paste the parts 
of the body which remain uncovered.54 In the Karniitak, among the Midhava Brilmans, before 
marriage and thread-girding, the chief relations are rubbed with turmeric and bathed ir 
warm water.95 The Khonds gird their head-man with a necklace of yellow thread,®¢ and thes 
bind a yellow thread round the bride and bridegroom’s necks and sprinkle their faces with 
turmeric.3 The Hos and Mundas of South-West Bengal anoint the dead with oil and tui- 
meric.28 The Gonds tie a yellow thread round the wrist of the bride and bridegroom.®8® On 
the fifth day after a birth the Gonds call women and rub them with turmeric.49 The Hindu 
sannydst wears yellow clothes.*! Among fire-worshipping Persians a yellow dog with four eye-like 
spots, or a white dog with yellow ears drives off the pollution spirit.42. The Persians held golil 
to be the purest metal; one washing cleaned a gold dish, a silver dish wanted six.48 Burman 
womenaud some Burman men, rub a sweet straw-coloured powder on their cheeks.44 Among 
the Malays, no one butthe king may wear yellow. The road along which the emperor of Chins 
passes in bridal procession is covered with yellow cloths.4® The Lima of Thibet wears a lonys 
yellowish robe.” At the spring-ploughing festivalin China, a husbandman wearing a yellow coat 
goes before the plough.4* In China, when a person is sick with headache or fever, the enchanter 
writes with a red pencil on a yellow paper, burns the paper and gives the ashes to the sick man 
to drink.#® Ata Buddhist funeral in Japan, women in mourning wear yellow clothes.20 Inthe 
Fiji Islands, vermilion and turmeric are rubbed on the faces and bosoms of wives, who are killet 
to accompany their dead husbands.5! The people of Melville Isiand daub themselves with 
yellow.52 The Wagogos of Hast Africa wear yellow wristlets of guat skin to keep off spirits.*3 
The Mexicans stained the successful warzior yellow,*4 and at Mexican festivals the people painted 
their faces yellow. Greek virgins, at the fifth yearly sacrifice to Diana, wore yellow gowns, 
though, with this exception, to wear any coloured dress at a festival was agaiust the law.56 In 
Greece pills made of yellow silk and live spiders are believed to cure ague.5’? The pedestal of 
the Guardian of Ulster in Ireland was a golden yellow stone.*® In Middle Age England gold 
rings were worn to cure patients suffering from the attacks of evil spirits.°® 


Red. — On almost all great Hindu occasions red or vermilion, hunku, is used along with 
yellow turmeric. Hindu women, whose husbands are alive, mark their brows with red powder. 
Tn Thana, when a high-class Hindu woman goes to visit a neighbour, at the close of her visi! 
her brow is marked with red.6° In the Dekhan, the Chitpivan bridegroom’s face is marked 
with black and red.64 The Poona Uchlids, in preparing the oil for the ordeal caldron, paint 
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red and yellow both the oil-mill and the bullock that works it.62 Dekhan Ramésis rub the 
bridegroom’s foot with red powder,® and Gujarat Muhammadans, when the bride enters her 
husband’s house for the first time, killa goat, and mark the soles of the bride’s feet with its blood. 
In Poona, at a wedding dinner, the place for each guest is marked with lines of red powder.% 
At a Dekhan Kunbi’s wedding, when the boy is seated outside of the girl’s house, Brihmans 
draw red Hnes on the walls.8@ Some Dekhan Kunbis paint gaudy pictures and stripes of 
colour on their houses to keep off the evil eye.” The dome of the Tarkéswar temple at 
Nasik is coloured red and white. The*Komtis of Shélapur, on the fifth day after a birth, wash 
the cot, and paint it with red aud white lines.6® In the Karnaiak, all clothes given away as 
presents ave rubbed with red powder. Some Belgaum Brihmans have their houses painted 
with alternate stripes of white and red.?70 In Nagar, the pile of pots at the corners of the square, 
in which Gujarat Brihmans are married, are striped red and white.?! The Bedars, or Biadars, of 
Dharwir smear their bodies with red, white and yellow earth.72, The Gavandis of Bijapur throw 
vod-coloured vice over the bride and bridegroom. Tho Beni-Isri’ils of Western India redden 
ihe bridegroom’s hands and feet with henna.”4 At Malér marriages the bridegroom marks the 
bride’s brow with red.7® Among the Gonds, at the Pdla festival, the bullocks and drivers arg 
covered with red,7° and this reddening is part of the P6l4 festival in many parts of Western India. 
On the sixth day after a birth the Gonds mark the ground with vermilion.”” Red powder is 
perpetually thrown at Gond weddings.’? In Bengal, as in Bombay and other parts of India, on the 
Phalgnn fullmoon,” the Hindus drench each other with red water.2¢ The village stones, or 
huwnhalla, of Mysore, are painted in vertical lines red and white! The Ginapatiis, a sect of 
Hindus, mark their brows with red minium.®? Formerly in Burma,® no one but the king eould 
use vermilion. Similarly, when a Burman prince was executed, he was tied in a red velvet bag 
and drowned in a river.24 Red cloth is used at Chinese weddings® Children in China, at the 
tostival of Middle Heaven, have their foreheads and navels marked with vermilion to keep off evil 
spirits. In the Andaman Islands, wpla, or red oxide of iron, mixed with the fat of pigs or 
turtles, is applied to the body as an ornament er to cure disease.2” Some tribes in North 
Australia cover themselves with red earth.§8 The Melville islanders, when in mourning, paint 
their bodies red or white.29 Hottentot women mark sacred stones and cairns with red ochre®° 
In Madagascar, Hova women stain their nails red.24 The Gallas of Hast Africa anoint 
themselves with oil and red ochre. The Bongos of the White Nile apply red ochre to 
wounds as veducent and antiseptic. Red and yellow are the great colours at the 
Dahomey court.24 In South Africa, the chief’s wife covers herself with oi] and red ochre,% 
Dr. Livingstone noticed in South Africa an idol with marks of red ochre and 
white pipe clay.8@ Some tribes in South Africa smear themselves with fat and ochre 
to keep out the infinence of the sun by day and of cold by night.’ The Muhammadan 
women of North-West Africa stain their hands and feet red with henna.°8 The Dakotas of 
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America paint the dead with vermilion or red earth.2° Mexican warriors smeared their bodies 
with bright paint.10 Greek girls had their toe and finger nails rose-tipped to keep spirits 
from coming in.!} 

Black. — Spirits fear black, particularly lamp-black. Hindu women commonly use 
lamp-black to ancint their eyes and lamp-black is sometimes applied to cure itch? Whena 
Hinda woman takes a young child out of dvors, she marks its cheeks with lamp-black to 
keep off the Evil Eye. The Vaishnava marks his brow with an up-and-down line of lamp-black, 
ur angdr, as &@ guard against spirits. The black marks in tattooing are admitted by Gujarat 
Bhils to have the power of scaring spirits, and it seems to be its power of marking black that 
wives its holiness to the marking-nut. The special value of jet as an ornament seems to have 
been due to its power over spirits, The use of jet and of other forms of black clothing and 
ornament in mourning was apparently because black was able to shield the wearer from 
spirits. So also, perhaps, the Buddhists, Jains and Vaishnavas colour their gods black. The 
Svavak bridegroom in Gujarat wears a black silk-thread round his right ankle. In Gujardt, 
Muhammadan women, before taking a child ont, mark its feet, cheeks and palms with black 
to keep off evil spirits,4 and to ward off the Evil Eye they puta bit of charcoal into milk.‘ 
Yhe Poona Halalkhérs, as a part of the wedding ceremony, blacken the bride and bridegroom’s 
teeth 6 Hindu lying-in women in the Dekhan sometimes rub their teeth with black 
dentifrice. Black thread and black nuts are hung round a Dekban Kunbi child’s neck, to 
help it te hold up its head.? Among the Ahmednagar Kolis,to keep off the Evil Eye 
the child’s eyes are marked with soot. In Dharwar, Lingayat women blacken their 
xeeth.2 The Vaishnava sect-mark for men is an ap-and-down black mark with a red 
water-like circle of turmeric and cement. NKanarese women blacken their teeth with 
antimony.0 Among Bijapor Brahmans, on the fourth day after a marriage, when the bride 
and bridegroom are making ready ite go to the boy’s house, the girl’s mother goes to the 
house-shrine, and, holding a tray with a burning lamp over her head, walks five times round 
she marriage guardian. As she walks, her brother holds a sword above the flame. When the 
fifth turn is ended, the soot is scraped off the sword blade, and it is spotted over the boy’s and 
girl's faces,41 The Bijapur Liigdyat Kumbhirs mark the bride and bridegroom’s brows with soot 
to keep off the evil eye. Karnitak Brihmans, in thread-girding, blacken the boy’s eye-lids,'5 and 
among Karnitak Muhammadans, when a man is attacked with severe fever, a black cloth, black 
grain, and a black hen are waved round the man and taken out toariver side, The black 
hen is possessed by the fevor-spirit, and is allowed to go into the jungle. Araband Persian women 
make a black circle round the eye According to the ancient Persians of the Sipasian faith, 
Saturn was a black stone, his temple was black, and his ministrants negroes, who were clad 
in blue.t® Women in Central Asia used to blacken their teeth!® In Burma, at the fish festival, 
some boys walk with their faces chalked, and others with their faces sooted.!” Japanese girls 
at marriage blacken their teethJ8 Women in the Philippine Islands blacken their teeth.’ 
The Motus of New Guinea, when in mourning, blacken their whole body.2° In Central Afmicz; 
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after the wife’s death, the husband for two and half years wears a thick daub of charcoal paste 
over his face; widows wear a blackened band of dry banyan leaf round the forehead.?! 
Lamp-black and oil are applied to their eyes by Musuahili women in Hast Africa.” 
Among the Colerado North American Indians mourners cover their facos with black paint * 
To Medisval Europe, black oxen and black cows were specially valued as sacrificial animals.*4 
Russian women wear black in mourning2® The Germans put black cummin sced in a babe’s 
cradle before its christening to keep off evil spiriis.26 Sir W. Scott found beads of coral 
with bones and ashes in a burial urn in @ cairn at Liddesdale in Scotland.2”7 In Scotland 
a thread of black wool with nine knots cures a sprain.22 When a death happensina Devon- 
shire house, some crape or other black stuff is tied to the hive, or the bees die.2® The 
practice has its root in the belief that the dead will come back and will go into the bees, unless 
he be scared by black. So it was held that to find treasure, that is, to scare the fiends which 
guard and hide the treasure, the seeker should use a black he-goat and a black hen.30 


White.— White is the ghostly colour, and whitewash is much used in the worship of the 
rural and carly gods, Siva, the lord of spirits, is white.8! The Lingdyats smear the brow with 
white ashes.32. To keep the Evil Hye from blighting a crop, tle Dekhan Kunbi sets in his field a 
white pot at the end of a pole.24 Among most Brahmanic Hindus the wedding dress is white. 
According to Dr. Buchanan the people of North Kanara wash their houses with a white clay 
called jaydt manu, that is, earth from Mount Jaydi, which they mix with the ashes of muddi bark.34 
Some Karnitak Brihmans, in the thread-girding ceremony, cover with chalk the outside of a 
copper vessel, into which they entice the boy’s special guardian.25 The Burmese king 
has a white throne, a white umbrella, and a white elephant.26 In China, at a Buddhist priest’s 
funeral, all present wear white waist-bands.3’ On her coronation day, Queen Ranavalona I. 
of Madagascar had her brow marked with white clay.2® The people in the outlying parts 
of Nubia, when they suddenly saw Burkhardt, said: — “Save us from the devil,’2® White 
horses and snow-white pigs were considered inviolable in Medieval Hurope.4° The Russian babe, 
after baptism, is clad in white.“! In theearly Christian Church in Ireland and Scotland, white 
was the baptism colour.“* Pennant (1800) in his Tour throuyh South Wales, p. 28, noticing 
the whitening of the houses, says :— ‘‘ This custom, which we observed to be so universally 
followed from the time we entered Glamorganshire, made me curious enough to inguire into its 
origin. It was entirely due to superstition, the good people thinking that by means of this 
general whitening they shut the door of their houses against the devil.’43 In England, at the 
funerals of unmarried persons of both sexes, as well as of infants, the scarves, hat-bands and 
gloves given as mourning used to be white.“4 White is an unlucky colour for English kings. 
Charles the First was crowned in white.“ In ancient times, in England, people used 


to raise the devil by making a white circle with chalk, setting an old hat in the centre of the 
circle, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer.‘é 


Comb. — Among high-class Hindus in Bombay, when a girl comes of age, her lap is filled 
with fruit, rice, betel-nuts and leaves, and a comb.4? Among the Beni-Is:d’il coming of age and 
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pregnancy rites, the first rite is to comb the girl’s hair.“@ The Sinhalese wear a comb in 
their hair, The Papuans of North Guinea wear a bamboo comb im their hair with a cloth 
hanging from the points of the comb likea fiag.*® The comb was considered a sacred emblem 
in pre-Christian times, and was often used in divination. In Christian days it preserved so 
much of its sanctity that we find a comb mentioned among the appliances needed ata solemn 
High Mass, especially when sung by a Bishop. Some sacred combs were of ivory, some were 
plain, some were adorned with elaborate carving, even gemmed with precious stones. A list of 
sacred combs is given by Dr. Rock as having belonged to St. Cuthbert, St. Neot, St. Dunstan 
and other Saints. Various combs were long preserved at Durham, Canterbury, Glastonbury 
and other holy minsters, At Thetford, in the church of St. Sepulchre, may still be seen the 
comb of St. Thomas, the martyr of Canterbury, and at Durkam the comb that was found inside 
St. Cathbert’s cofin.5? 


Coral. — In Gujarit, a coralring is worn to keep off the evil influence of the sun. The 
Poona Vaidus, an early tribe of wild doctors, wear coral necklaces.®! Pravdl bhasma, or coral 
ashes, is a Hindu medicine5? The Lepchas of Darjeeling wear a profusion of mock coral and 
coloured beads.53 In Bengal, coral is touched by mourners when they are purified.54 Barbosa 
in 1514, noticed that Hindu women in Vijayadurg wore five strings of coral round their arms.5! 
Coral and torboisc-shell are worn as ornaments by the Andaman Islanders.56 Arab women, ir 
North-West Africa, wear long strings of coral round their necks.57 Coral is worn on the 
neck in Nubia.5? The South Central African diviner holds a white coral in his hand.® Coral 
keeps off fear.°° A coral worn round a child’s neck helps it to cutits teeth. It is an amalet 
against fascination. According to a Latin work (1536) witches say that coral keeps 
lightning, whirlwinds, tempests and storms from ships and houses." In Mngland, coral was 
used as an amulet against epilepsy. 


Cross, — In many parts of the world, long before it becamea Christian symbol, the 
cross had a magic or spirit-scaring power. Its presence on early remains shews that, from 
the thirteenth century before Christ, the cross was a common and favourite ornament or shape in 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Central Europe, the British Islands, Skandinavia, and Iceland, Besides 
the even-limbed Greek cross and the shafted Roman cross, two forms of cross have been held in 
widespread honour as lucky or tahsmanic. These are the ring-topped cross or crux ansata 
ef Egypt, Asia Minor and Chaldea, and the guarded cross, the gammadion or svastika, of 
Skandinavia, Central Murope, the Caucasus, India, Tibet, China and Japan. At present, with 
no trace of connection with any of the higher religions, the sign of the cross is held to be lucky 
andascarer of evil spirits by many of the lower classes in India, in Ashantee and other parts of 
Africa, and in North and South America.® Spirits fear crossed lines. So, to keep off sickness, 
the Masdalarus, a class of Dharwiir beggars, brand with a red-hot needle their new-born babes 
with the form of the cross.®# ‘The tristla, or trident, is one of the weapons of Siva, the lord 
of spirits. At the ear-boring ceremony among the Belgaum Gésivis, the teacher, who performs 
the ceremony, begins by setting a trident in the ground and worshipping it.6* The Bijapur 
Lamainis mark the backs of the bride and bridegroom witha turmeric cross®’ The Siryavaméi 
Lads of Bijapur mark with across the cloth that is held between the bride aud bridegroom.® 
The Bijipur Gavandis have a yellow cross in the centre of the cloth which is held between the 
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bride and bridgroom.® The Bijipur Bedars, before marriage, draw a < -powder cross, in the 
lucky or svasti shape, on a white sheet.70 Among the Roman Catholicsof Kanara, at baptism, 
the priest signs the child’s head and breast with the sign of the cross.71 The Dekhan Ramiésis, 
at a marriage, spread on the ground a square of wheat and anillet grains, and divide it into four 
by two lines drawn from opposite corners.” The svastik, or end-guarded cross, holds the first 
place among Jain lucky marks. Gujarit Jains, or ‘rivaks, on marriage days draw lucky 
crosses on the shaven heads of children. A ved circle, witha svastit in the centre, is marked on 
the place where the family gods are kept. The Jews are said to have marked the brow with 
the tau, or T cross, to secure safety. Certain Hgyptian amulets were marked with a cross.75 
The Chinese set iron tridents on the tops of their houses io keep off evil spirits, and place 
them on the taffrails of ships to ward off evi]./@ Clinese spirits write with a T-snaped plancliette 
made of peach wood.?7 In the expedition despatched by the Hmperor Manrice to assist Chosroe 
II. against Behrim (A.D. 600), General Narses sent to Constantinople some Tarks taken as 
prisoners who bore, marked on their forehead, the sign of the cross. The emperor inquired 
why barbarians bore this tokon. They said that once, during a virulent pestilence, certain 
Christians had persuaded their mothers to prick a cross on the furcheads of their ehildren.’9 
In the Hawaii and other islauds’® the ground floor of some of the temples was shaped like a 
cross. According to Hahn, the Hottentots (1600-1700) went into caves und said prayers, raising 
their eyes to heaven, while one makes the mark of the cross on the other’s forehead.8 Tho 
cross is a common symbol in South America.®! Coustantine’s cross standard, the Labarum, was 
a Roman cavalry standard, along pole with a cross beam or silken veil hung ‘from its end.% 
In Europe, in the Middle Ages, the cross was supposed to restore life.83 A cross is worn round 
the neck by all Russians night and day. It is also hung in ciadles.24 The Russian priest 
crosses the child over its brow, lips, and breast.85 At a Roman Catholic baptism the 
cross is signed eight times on the adult’s ears, eyes, nostrils, mouth, heart, and shoulders, 
and thrice in the air.86 The Germans believe that on the three nights of Yule a cross 
should be made on stable doors, or the horses will be fairy-ridden.8? According to Grimm 
the belief that witches and devils shun the cross is the reason why so many crosses are seen on 
German doors on the first night in May. According to Count D’Alviella,®8 in Flemish 
Brabant, a whitewash cross saves a wall from lightning, and guards the inmates from fire and 
sickness. Whitewash wall crosses are common in Belgaum and other parts of Western 
India to keep off sickness and the effects of the Evil Hye. The German peasant used to plough 
a cross into each corner of his field,and, to guard unchriatened children against elf or devil, 
a cross was hung over the cradle.®® Saint Teresa, the great Spanish Saint (1540), seeing 
the devil in a vision, put him to flight by making the sign ofthe cross. Charlemagne, of France 
and Germany, retained among his symbols of rule the cross which from time immemorial served 
in all countries as a magic symbol, significant of power over the elements, especially over 
water.29 Among the Roman Catholics, at the beginning of the confirmation ceremony, the 
Bishop signs himself with the cross.9! At baptism the priest makes a sign of the cross, and 
says :—‘Satan, fly; behold God, great and mighty, draweth near.” The signing of the 
cross in consecrating salt at baptism is expressly said to be made to exorcise the evil spirit ont 
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of the salt. That the objcct of signing the cross is to scare the devil, is again shewn in the 
Roman Catholic baptism, where the priest says: — ‘“‘ And this sign of the holy cross, which 
we make upon his forehead, do thon, accursed devil, never dare to violate.’ 4 Similarly, the 
‘baptismal sign of the cross is said to be made that Christ may take possession.°6 A Roman 
Catholic should make the sign of the cross as soon as he awakes,®* according to the rule, ‘‘ when 
you awake defend yourself (that is, from the lagging spirits of night) with the sign of the 
cross.”87 In the Litany the Oross is called the Terror of Demons.*8 The black rood or 
black cross of St. Margaret worked wonders. The Royal English Sceptre has a cross, and 
a Maltese diamond cross is used in the coronation of the English kings.! If, after supper on 
Christmas Hve, a girl shakes out the table cloth at a cross-way, a man will meet her and give 
her good even. Her husband will be of the same heightand figure.? In the north of Hugland, 
the bride’s maids at night cross the bride’s stockings. The following lines occur in Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Vol, II. p. 15 :— 
** That his patron’s cross might over him wave, : 


And scare the fiends from the wizard’s grave.” 


The widespread worship of the cross, to which these examples bear witness, seemsto belong 
to two main stages: — (a) The worship of crossed lines as in itself a lucky evil-scaring 
shape; (b) the worship of the cross as the symbol of a guardian. Theearlier view of the 
luckiness of crossed lines is the Indian (perhaps, is the Brabant) village idea that a whitewash 
cross guards a wall: this is the value of the cross on the Ashantee bronze and on the religious 
gourd-dram both of North and of South America. The same valne may be supposed to lie 
at the root of the early cross worship in Asia Minor and Europe. Besides this early worship 
of crossed lines asa spirit-controlling picture, the use of the cross as a guardian-symbol was 
widespread before its adoption by the Christians. In India the favourite end-guarded cross is 
called svastika, meaning “it is well’? ; in China the cross is a symbol of life ; in Japan it is a 
sign of luck; among the Phoonicians and the Israelites the tau, or headless cross, was a sign of 
life and health ; in Germany and in early America the hammer-shaped cross was a sign of ferti- 
lity. This widespread agreement between the meaning of the cross as a symbol and its meaning 
asa picture of crossed lines seems to shew thatthe early belief that the cross shape has a spirit- 
scaring value aided its adoption by the later religions as a guardian symbol, Its form, into 
which so many meanings might be breathed, helped its popularity. Tull late-born Islam, with 
the doubtfal exception of the religion of Zoroaster, few of the higher religions have failed to 
adopt the cross as a worshipfyl symbol. Among the high pre-Christian religions Sun-worship 
so thoroughly accepted the cross as a symbol of the guardiun Sun that Count D*Alviella, in 
his Migration of Symbols, rests satisfied with tracing the cross to a sun-symbol. The examples 
given above shew a worship of crossed lines that passes back into beliefs earlier and coarser 
than the refinements of sun-symbolism. That the good luck, or spirit-controlling power, of 
crossed lines is older than its guardian influence as a sun-symbol is shewn by the use of the 
cross as a symbol of the moon and of so many other guardians besides the sun, that the cross 
has been supposed to be a general sign of divinity. 


The question remains: —If the virtue of the cross has its origin, not in the fact that it is 
the symbol of some great guardian but because of the demon-ruling influence of a picture of 
crossed lines, to what is the demon-ruling power in crossed linesdue?P The explanation seems 
to be the early and still widespread belief that spirits haunt the crossings of roads. In many 
parts of Western India, even in Bombay City, in the early morning, may be found at the cross- 
ings of roads a basket with cocoa kernel, flowers, an egg, red powder and oil, into which some 
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harassing demon or some disease fiend has been coaxed or scared out of its human lodging, and 
set at the nearest mecting of roads as both a spirit haunt and a prison, from which the spirit 
cannot escape to return and vex his victim. At many Gujarat cross roads, especially where the 
crossing takes the shape of a trident, or irigiéla, a small shrine is built to shelter the local 
spirits. In Ratnigiri, the spirit to wkom the shrine is raised at tho ciéy, or cross-road, is the 
chiychdér, or Gchdérya, that is, the master of ceremonies, or the lord of the spirits, whose haunt is 
the road crossing. So in Catholic Christian villages, both in Western India and in Earope, 
except whore it marks the site of some murder or of some special escape, the road-side cross is 
a chégchdr, or crossing-master, set there to keep in order the spirity who haunt cruss-ways. 
Till lately the English suicidewas buried with a stake driven through his body where three roads 
met. What is the sense of this special burial? The sense is that the spiril of the suicide, 
leaving the body in anger and at the same time suddenly and so in full power, was a special 
source of danger. The stake was driven through the body to lay the body and prevent it 
walking, Oross-roads were chosen as the burial place, because from the crossing of roads no 
spirit can escape. The road is a spirit haunt. Sv Roman tombs line Roman strects, Travellers 
going in fear, their minds full of ghosts, sce something puss and disappear. No where do 
S0 many visions disappear as at a cross way: therefore no place imprisons spirits so effectively 
as across way. The adaptations, by which the early idea that cross roads are spirit haunts has 
been altered to meet the requirements of the higher faiths, is a notable example of the great 
religious law of meaning-raising, the law by which wit breathes intu old behefs a meaning that 
enables the earlier rite to contiuue in keeping with higher conditions. The Chinese raise the 
original picture of cross-ways into a symbol of the fourfold division of the carth; the Assyrian 
into the main directious of space, a symbol of the god Anu: the Argentines into a symbol of the 
Wind, and the Mexicaus inte a symbol of the Rain; the Suu-worshipper into a symbol of the 
Sun, whose beams ray to the ends of the heavens: finally, as Count D’Alviella notices, to 
the Christian the cross is a symbol of the latest phase of the deep-seated worshipfulness of 
the guardian, the redemption of the world by the voluntary sacrifice of a God. Or, as Justin 
Martyr® still more enthusiastically cries :—‘‘ The sign of the cross is impressed on the whole of 
Nature. Hardly a craftsman fails to use the figure of the cross among his tools. The cross forms 
a part of man himself whon he raises his arms in prayer.’ Count D’Alviella has probably suc- 
cessfully proved that the guarded cross, the gaminadion of the Greeks, the svasiika of the 
Hindas, is especially a sun, cross. The.same year (A. D, 323) —which saw Constantine the Great 
turo the labarum, a Roman cavalry standard, into the imperial sign of the cross, saw the same 
Constantine dedicate the first day of the week to Apollo and call it Dies Solis or Sunday. 
Three years later (A. D. 326) saw the finding of the true cross by Helena, Constantine’s 
mother, and the beginuing of the miraculous diffusion of its fragments over Europe. Still 
this is the end, not the beginning, of the history of the sign of the cross. Asa sun-symbol, 
the lines in the gammadion or svastika, ot right angles to the ends of the crass limbs, are 
explained as representing the speed with which the sun runs his daily race through the 
heavens. In spit of the suitableness of this explanation, the original object of drawing lines 
across the limb-euds seems to have been, not the addition of speed to a sun-symbol, but 
to increase the spirit controlling power of crossed lines by guarding the points of exi; 
and so preventing the escape of the imprisoned spirit, No example can be quoted 
to prove the uso of the end line as @ prison bar. Still, in the higher phase of the idea of crossed 
lines, as a means Of housing and caring for a guardian, the lines across the limb-ends preserve 
the original meaning of guards and become devices to protect the housed guardian from the 
attacks of wandering or of rival fiends. With this slight raising of their meaning, the root idea 
of the guarded cross ends remains in certain Hindu ceremonies, where an enclosing belt of 
svasitkas, forming a barrier to the entrance of wandering or rival spirits, leaves a central area 
of safety, which is called Nandyavarta, that is, Nandi the lucky one’s house. The same idea of 
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sheltering a guardian by placing it in the centre of an end-guarded cross occurs in a Cretan 
coin,” where a central crescent moon is surrounded by a cross-shaped fret or labyrinth. 
So the end-guarding motive of the svastika works into the fret and the fret is developed into the 
meander maze, or labyrinth, with which in so many ceremonies the Hindus are careful to sur- 
round their guardians. That the connection between the end-guarded cross and the guardian 
fret is not solely Indian is shewn by two remarks in the Migration of Symbols: one (p. 42) 
suggesting that the svastiku, or Nandi-house, is a form of labyrinth, which, in the manner 
of a Greek meander, may be connected with a gammadion; the other (p. 83) noticing that the 
fret, or svastilz, is associated with the meander in the New World, as well as in the Old. 


Crown. — The crown is a guardian. So Saul wore his crown in battle,? and most Hindu 
brides and bridegrooms in Western India, at their wedding, wear wedding coronets called 
bdshings, or brow-horns. Egyptian crowns were adorned with figures of lions and bulls, 
branches of trees and representations of flames.® The early Egyptians used feathers in making 
crowns.!9 The Jewish high-priest wore a crown, ora gold band round the crown, with the 
words * Holiness to Jehovah.”4! A crown of gold topped the Jewish ark,!? and crowns were 
worn at Jewish weddings.’ A holy crown was set on the top of Aaron’s mitre.4 The crowns 
found by Schliemann at Troy are on the heads of the dead.& Formerly, crowns used to be 
made of the following sacred leaves, clover, oak, strawberry, roses and lilies.16 Among the 
Cimbri, the priests went to the prisoners, crowned them, and cut their throats!” The imperial 
diadem at Rome was a broad white fillet studded with pearls.!8 The Romans had olivecrowns. One 
form of radiated crown worn by the later Roman emperors was the same as the crowns worn by 
the gods.!8 Roman high priests wore crowns of olive leaves, or ears of corn andgold. According 
to Pliny, the Romans made crowns of violets and roses, They wore crowns, not only in honouring 
the gods and thelaves, but also at funerals.2° Among the Greeks, as well as among the Romans, 
crowns were placed at the door of the house where a child was born, In Athens the crown was 
of olive leaves; in Rome it was of laurel or ivy.2! Roman Catholic Bishops put on the mitre 
when they goto coufirm2? In Russia, and formerly in England, crowns were worn at weddings. 
King Alfred’s crown had two litile bells.24 In England, in 1420, a crown was borne on a 
cushion in the front of the army. Henry the Seventh, before putting on Hdward’s crown, had 
it sprinkled with holy water, and censed.2 James the Fifth of Scotland was presented with a 
hat blessed by Pope Clement on Christmas Hive, that it might strike fear ito Heury the 
Kighth.27 


Dancing. — Dancing is a phase of spirit worship. The excitement of dancing makes 
the dancera tempting lodging alike forthe unhoused spirit, the familiar, and the early guardian 
The early tribes of India are great dancers, In Western India, among the early tribes who are 
fondest of dancing, are Kdlis, Bhils, Kitkaris, Thikurs and Virlis. These early tribe 
hold their dances, especially in the month of Aévin,2® during the Divali holidays. In Thana 
during the Divall in October and the Holi holidaysin April, Kéli and Viarli servants dance at the 
houses of theiremployers. In Bombay, Kéliand Kunbi women are called by Prabhus to dance 
before the goddess Gavri,?® 


Among the Marathis the worship of the chief goddess of the Dekhan, Tuljé Bhavani, is 
eelebrated by a set of dancing devotees, called Géndhalis, whose leader becomes possessed by 
the goddess. The details of the ceremonies connected with the dance are interesting. A high 





7 Count D’ Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, p. 71. 8 Jones’ Crowns, p. 3. 2 

2 Op. cit. p. 4. 10 Op, ct. p. 6. 11 Op, cit. p, 2. 

12 Eivodus, xxv. 11, 13 Jonas’ Crowns, p. 478. 14 Heodus, xxix. 6. 

168 Jones Crowns, p. 15. 16 On. cit, pp. 84, 35, 36. 17 Grimm’s Teuto, Myth. Vol. I. p. 54. 

19 Gibbon’s Dechne and Fall, Vol, I. p. 457. 19 Jones’ Crowns, p. 7. ™ Op. cit. p, S78. 
2 Op. cit. p. £78. 22 Golden Manual, p. 690. 23 Op. cit. p. 690. 

2 Jones’ Crowns, p, 29, 33 Op. cit. p. 88. 26 Op. cit. p. 219. 


a7 Op, cit, p, 92, 2 October-November, 29 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi,! 
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stool is covered with a black cloth, On the cloth thirty-six pinches of rice are dropped in a 
heap, and turmeric and red powder is mixed with the heap® On the coloured rice-heap a 
copper vessel, filled with milk and water, is set, that the goddess may come and take her abode 
in it. In the mouth of the pot betel leaves are laid, and on the betel leaves a cocoannt is set?! 
Five torches are lighted and given to five men of the house, who walk round the stool five 
times, shouting Ambi Bhavani.52 Then the music plays, and the dancer dances and sings ir 
front of the goddess.33 Itends witha waving of torches round the goddess’ face. The object is 
to win the goddess’ favour by driving away spirits from her. If she is pleased, she can control 
the bands of spirits. 








Among the Madhavas and other Désastha Brahmans the géndhal is performed at their 
thread ceremonies, marriages and pregnancics. Other castes perform the gindhdl at malriag cs 
only. At the marriage of Gévardhan Brahmans in Poona the boy and girl are seated on the 
shoulders either of their maternal uncles or of servants, and their carriers perform a frantic 
dance.#4 The Rivals, or Nath, beggars in Ahmednagar have a jhéndd, or war-dance, at their 
weddings. A géndhkél dance in honour of Tulja Bhavani is performed by Belgaum Salis at 
weddings.*® Among the Patvégars of Belgaum no wedding is complete withont its géndhai 
dances? In Belgaum, every I'hursday, dancing girls dance before Asad Khan's tomb.3® The 
Nimdév Shimpis of Nagar, during the wedding ceremony, perform the jhéudd dance when their 
maternal uncles lift the boy and girl on their shoulders and dance, beating cach other with wheat 
cakes.*? In the Kéikan, on Gdkulashthami day in August, cowherds cover themselves with dust, 
and catching one another’s hands dance and shout the name of the god Gévind 4° The Asida- 
rus, @ Class of Dhirwiy Miadigars, dance before and abuse the goddess Dayimava during 
her fair.“1 Though the higher class Hindus of Western India seldom dance, Gnjarit 
Vanis and Bhatids, occasionally dance in honour of Krishna, Similarly, pious and staunch 
worshippers of the god Siva, at the end of their worship, dance before the god, who is 
specially fond of dancing and singing. At Pandharpur on the ranga sila, or pleasure stone, 
devout pilgrims dance, singing Vithébi’s praises.42 Among the Kiraniis of the Népil 
frontier exorcists dance.“8 The Santils have a dance much like Krishna’s rds.44 The Khénds, 
married and unmarried, are great dancers.“5 The Haius, Hayas, or Vayas of Bengal celebrate 
curious arm-locked dances.*® In Bengal, on the bright fourteenth of Philgun (March) people 
dance, sing and revel.” On the fifth of Migh (February), at Sarasvati’s festival in Bengal, 
students dance naked and commit indecencies.4° The festival of J agad Matru, the mother 
of the world, is a scene of mach merry-making and indecency. People dance naked, and say 
that dancing is the way to heaven.4® In Bengal, during the Darga festival, dancing girls are 
called to dance in houses where the goddess is worshipped.60 In Coorg 


» at a@ yearly festival, 
a Brihman dances before the idol shrine with a brass image of lgvara on his head.5l The 
Coorgs are fond of dancing. They perform the devarakahe, or stick-dance, in honour of Bha- 


gavati.©-83 Barbosa (A.D. 1514) was much struck with the dancing girls of Vij 


ayanagar, They. 
were great dancers, like enchantresses playing and singing. Some thousands of 


them were in the 


20 ‘The black cloth, the rice, the turmeric and the red powder — all scare Spirits. 

31 The object of the leaves and the nut in the mouth, 
spirits from worrying the goddess, 

32 The lighted torches and the five circles are to keep off evil spirits, 

35 Music, dancing, singing the god’s praises — all scare spirits. 

% Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIIL p. 162, 35 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 211, 

36 Op, cit, Vol. XXI. p. 146, 87 Op. cit. Vol. KXI, p, 145, 

% Op. cit. Vol. XXI. p. 532. 38 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 126, 

#6 Information from the peon BabAji. #1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII. p. 219 

#2 Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi, «5 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal p. 104 

#4 Op. cit. p. 215. £5 Macpherson’s Ehonds, p. 58, epee 

*6 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 108. 4" Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. If. p. 20 

48 Op, cit, Vol. I. p. 72. ee 


“9 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 180. 58 Op, oiz 
5} Thice’sa Mysore and Coorg, Vol. IIL. p. 287, 8188 Op, cit, Vol, LIL p. 250, Op. ott, Vol. I. p. 115, 
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pay of the king, and went to war.84 In the procession of teachers, or guriés, in South India, 
dancing girls take part, singing mdecent songs, and making indecent movements. Among 
the Hindus of Southern India, no religious ceremony or festival is thought to be performed with 
requisite order or magnificence unless it is accompanied by dancing. Hvery great temple ha 
its set of dancers.®@ The Hindus consider dancing a form of devotion.£? The Shanirs of 
Tinnevelly are famons dancers. They begin slowly and growing by degrees excited, they glare, 
leap, and snort tillthey lose self-control and believe they are possessed by a spirit®8 The possessed 
dancers of Ceylon clesely resemble these of Tinnevelly.*® According to Maurice, tle Indians 
ased to perform a circular dance in honour of the sun. In Burma, dancing is a favourite 
mode of welcoming an official.2! The Burman ocasioually dances on his way to the pagoda in 
a hideously solemn tone of mind.®? The Buddhist priests dance; whirling wildly among the 
round tables placed in front of the goddess of mercy.% Dancing to the light of large basket 
torches is common in Japanese temples.%* In Japan, sacred dances are held in bonour of tle 
goddess Ise, when girls dance holding a branch of the sakakut in their hands. At Australian 
dances, or carobarres, each dancer carries a stuffed animal on his back.®6 Dancing is common 
among West Australians.®” Dr. Livingstone says of the South Africans, when people ask 
the name of a tribe, they say :— “ What do you dance?’®8 Dancing among South Africans 1s 
accompanied by loud shouting. Dancersamong the Arsauins of Morocco cut the body till 
blood flows. The Hottentots have a rced dance, which they perform in front of any hig, 
stranger who comes to their village. A solitary Hottentot was seen dancing and singingr 
round a heap of stones. He had slept there one night, and next morning found that a 
lion had passed close to him. He judged that his escape was due to the stones, which 
must be the house of a god or a ghost. Therefore, as often as he passed he danced 
in memory of the spirit’s kindness? The Hottentots rise at dawn, take each hy 
the hands, and dance.? The Hottentots’ chief religious function is the igci, or religious 
dance.4 The Bongos of the White Nile at harvest time yell and dance.6 At West African 
festivals men and women dance together, singing ribald songs. The Ugogo negroes dance and 
drink grain beer. Their dances are indecent.’ In their great festival, the King of Dahomer 
himself dances with a wife or two on either side.6 The curious American masquerade dances 
were naked, but apparently moral.® In the fourteenth century, during the misery of the Black 
Death, a dancing mania passed over Europe which was cured by exorcism.!° Burton notices 
that the dancing fits sometimes lasted for a month, and were believed to be caused by evil 
apirits. Music soothed the disease. In Sweden, reels and other dances were performed by 
the heathen over the holy places of their gods. In France and in the Scotch Orkneys, people 
danced round large upright stones, singing by moonlight. 18 In Orkney (1793), people used tu 
dance and sing round a big standing stone.“ The early Christian Church denounced dancing. 
keeping open public houses at night, and getting drank on the first of J anuary.© The violent 
exercise, shouting and finger-cracking, which accompany a Scotch reel, suggest that it was 
originally danced to drive away or to house spirits. Circle-dances remained in England in 
the Maypole dances and in the child's dance known as “round the mulberry bush.” Sun- 





& Stanley's Barbosa, p. 97. % Dubois, Vol. L p. 178. % Moore’s Narratize, p. 854, 
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dances used to be held in North England on Haster Morn.® The guarding effect of circle 
dances would be the same as the protection given to an object of worship by walking round 
it three times sunwise, that is, of pleasing wandering spirits by housing them. Dancing 
would then be associated with funerals, for the reason that drunkenness was practised 
at funerals, namely, to house spirits. The special religious position which dancing 
girls hold in India,is due to the belief that the dancers are scapegoats, drawing into 
themselves wandering spirits. In the Kanarese districts of Bombay and in Southern India 
wlmost every wedding, almost every religious procession of any importance, is headed by a 
vroup of dancing girls, whose right io head the procession seems difficult to explain, except 
that dancing, like music, was thought to seare spirits, or to please spirits by housing them. 


Dung. — Dung, like urine, is an early medicine ; it isused as a plaster, and the fumes of 
burnt dung restore consciousness. It is also used in parts of Western India asa cure for 
itch, These healing properties secured for dung a place among spirit-scarers.!” Most 
Hindus deny that the every-day smearing of a house with cow-dung has any basis, except the fact 
thatit keeps the house sweet and clean. But the older belief that the sweeincss and cleanness 
were due tothe power of cow-dung to kecp off evil spirits remains in the case of"the smearing of 
a house after a death with the object of clearing the house of evil spirits. Further, several 
Hindu religious books, among them the Gévardhandnhiku, Manu, and the Bhdyavate Purdna, 
admit thespirit-scaring properties of cowdung.1® Inthe Hast Dekhan, the exorcist threaions 
the spirit with the fumes of pig’s dang,if the spirit does not declare who he is. Among Gujarat 
Kunbis, in the pregnancy ceremonies; goat and mouse dung are laid in a jar. Ina Patsi hoase, 
if a boy is mnch wished for and a boy is born, he is hidden, and instead of the boy a lump of 
cow-dung is shewn to the mother. The reason is to cleanse the mother’s glance of the Hvil 
Hye. Nearly the same idea seems to explain the practice of Hindu mothers, when a person 
over-praises, or, a8 the Scotch say, fore-speaks, their children, turning aside the Evil Kye by 
saying: ‘“‘ Look at your foot; it is covered withexcrement,” The Evil Kye in this, as in other 
cases, being the unhoused spirit, who, drawn to the child by hearing its praises, might make his 
abode in the child. So to prevent wandering spirits from lodging in his grain heap, the 
Hindu cultivator crowns it with a barhdwan, or cow-dung cake. Dalton notices that the 
Parhéyyis of Hast Bengal used to smear their houses with sheep and deer dung instead of 
with cowdung.20 The Gonds make the bridegroom sis on a heap of cow-dung.2!: In Bengal, 
cow’s urine and dung-are offered to the goddess Durgé.7 In Mysore, the guri, or spiritual 
teacher, pours cow-dung and water on bis disciple’s head.28 The Mysore Smirt Bribmans 
mark their brows with three horizontal lines of cow-dung ashes.4 According to Dubois, at 
Nandgion, about thirty miles south of Seringapatam, a barren couple used to go ontside 
the temple, make cakes of human dung, and eat a portion.25 


Cow-dung and cow-urine, with milk, curds and butter, form the five cow-producis, 
which are worshipped in Sonth India. New earthen pots, are cleansed by pouring into them 
the five cow products — milk, curds, butter, dung and urine. The five pots are set on darba grass 
and worshipped. They are called the god Pafichgfvié, and the worshipper thinks on their 
merit and good qualities, lays flowers on them, and mentally presents them with a golden throne. 
Waiter is sprinkled and waved overthem. They are crowned with coloured rice, and are mentally 
presented with jewels, rich dresses, and sandal wood. Flowers, incense, a burning lamp, 
plantains, and betel are offered, a low bow is made, and the following prayer repeated :— 
* Paiichgavia, forgive our sins and the sins of all beings who sacrifice to you and who drink 

16 Op. cit. p. 83. 

W The fact that spirits in India and in Melanesia eat excrement (Jour. Anthrop, Inst. Vol, X. p,. 282) shewe that 
is the healing power of dung, not its nastiness, of which spirits stand in dread. 

18 Information from Mr, B. B, Vakhirkar, B.A. 19 Wilson’s Glossary. 

% Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 181. 2! Haslop’s Gond Poem, p. 59. 


22 ‘Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 115. 28 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. I. p. 147. 
34 Op, cut. Vol. 1. p. 14, 25 Dabois, Vol. II, p, 838, 
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you. You have come from the body of the cow; therefore I pray you to forgive my sins 
and to cleanse my body. Cleanse me, who offer you worship, from my sins. Pardon and save 
me.” After a second bow and the meditation of Hari, the five products are mized in one cup ; 
the priest drinks a little, pours it into the hollow hands of the worshippers and they drink. 
Nothing is so cleansing as this mixture. Al} Indians often drink it, The five nectars —— milk, 
curds, butter, sugar and honey — are good, but much less powerful.26 


Cow-dung is generally used in Brahman purifications.2? Cow-dung is eaten by Hindus as 
an atonement for sin *8 In consecrating fire and hallowing sacrificial implements a space 
must be smeared with cow-dung.® In the Malay Archipelago, Oderic (1821) found a poisonous 
tree, for which the only cure was to eat human dung mixed with water.30 Cock-dung is 
used as a cure in Burma’! Pigeon’s dung is a medicine in China? In China, 
horse-dung is used as@ cure for the black sweat in horses.3? The Chinese consider cow- 
dung an excellent salve for boils, inflammations and abscesses,34 and this opinion is 
shared by the DPnglish peasantry. In China, human dung is considercd a very useful 
medicine in fever and sgmall-pox. Buddhist monks are famous for the preparation 
of this drug. Some consider it the elixir of life35 According to Tavernier (A. D. 1670) 
the excrements of the Dalai Lama are kept with care, dried, and eaten as medicine.36 The 
Australians, who live near the meeting of therivers Page and Isis, cure wounds by laying on the 
wound the burning dung of a kangaroo.87 Atthe end of the bora, or man-making ceremony, in 
Australia, the youths have to eat the excrement of old women.38 The dressing of abscesses in 
North-West Africa is cow’s dung.3® In Morocco, wounds are dressed with cow-dung,*9 while the 
Abyssinians eat human dung and water as a cure for snake-bite.41 The Romans believed that 
the dung of different animals wronght many cures.42 The early Germans (A. D. 100) covered 
their under-ground granaries with dung.*8 Burton, in 1620, mentions sheep’s dung asa cure for 
epilepsy, and uotes that the excrement of beasts is good for many diseases.“4 In Scotland 
(1800), before the calf ate anything, cow-dung was forced into its mouth. After this, neither 
witch nor fairy could harm it.45 In Strathspey, in North Scotland, a country, or wise- 
woman’s, cure for illness caused by charms is a warm cow-dung poultice.*® 

(To be continued.) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 
BY E. H. MAN, C.I.4. 
(Concluded jrom paye 136.) 
17. Ornaments. 
157. Malau. Large glass bead necklaces, usually worn by the menluana (i. e., the 
Shiimans), 


158 (im). Homy&hta (C0, N. Merahta), and 159 (2). Tarito. Singular iron objects, made by 
the natives of Chowra Island, and prized by all throughout the Islands as ornaments. 


26 Dubois, Vol. I. p. 207. 27 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 188. 

28 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p, xliii. 29 Colebrooke’s Miacellunecus Hesays, Vol. I. p. 149, 

30 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I. p. 91. $1 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. IL p. 140, 

32 Gray’s China, Vol. IT. p. 190. : 33 Op cit. Vol. IL. p. 173. 

8 Op. cit. Vol. IL. p. 122. 35 Op. evt. Vol. Il. p. 124, 86 Dubois, Vol. IL. p. 367. 
87 Jour, Anthrop, Inst. Vol. VII. p. 255. 3 Op. cif. Vol. VII. p. 252, 

89 Park’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 276. 40 Rohlf’s Morocco, p. 90. 41 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I, p- 191. 


¢2 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii. Chap. 17. A few of the prescriptions may be cited. Calf-dung sodden 
in wine for melancholy, and the ashes of calf-dung in wine and goat’s dung for dropsy,for shingles, and for a 
dislocated joint, and the smoke for consumption. Goat’s dung cured dislocations and rheumatism; hart’s duny, 
dropsy ; jiare’s dung, burns; and pig’s dung, consumption, measles, swellings, burns, convulsions, cramps and 
bruises. Its manifold medical uses seems to explain why in Western India the smell of pig’s dung 1s believed tv 
Imghten spirits. 5 Tacitus’ Germania, Cap. 16, 4 Burton’s dnaiomy of Melancholy, p. 481. 

45 Brand's Popular Antiyueties, Vol, ITI. p. 257, #b Cumming’s In the Hebrides, p “28, 
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Selny c + they are regarded as evidence of wealth, and only the well-to-de 
Being costly, they o 

members of the community afford themselves the lavary of possessing one or 
more specimens. They are said to be survivals of anuctont woapous, 


Neng-ta-chiha. Ornamental lome-cloth, presented by the host to cael: minle elest 
at a memovial-fcast ; worn over the ordinary lomte-cloth Grids No. E849, durmnye the 
dancing which takes ploee throughout the night. Those worn at Car Nieobur 
differ Lut shghtly from the ordinary neng (refe No. dh), having usually merely a 
border of while chints added to the invariable Turkey-red. The women, who make 
this and the 1é6e-ta-wia (¢ile No, 161), charge for their labor at the rate of about 
1 duHar (or Rs. 2) for ten, the emydover proyuling the materials. 


A good sewer 
‘an make two of these garments In one diay. 


Lée-ta wia, Ornamental skirt, presented by the liostess te euch female 
& ncmorial-feasé ; worn over the ordinary shirt (eide No, ba) daring the danciny 
which takes place thronghount the night ou sueh ocensions. At Car Nicobin 
the women wear either red-colored baudkerclicves, or Turkey -red shirts, in additiat 
to the ordinary blue chintz skirts Ceede No. 48), 


enoest at 


Henwe. I'lags, used for decorating loree 


anoes oon the oeension of memorial: 
feasis. These, as well us Nos. 160 and 161, ave generally of quaint desigis, the 
product of the inventive taleub and taste of the amaker, as determined by the 
means at disposal. 


1s. Articles connected with Religious Customs. 


Hentain-koi-pentila. Large open basket lashed toa stout post (called komehing), 
Which is planted at the head of a grave at the time of interment. The basket, 
being one used by women only, is rarely secu so placed, except where a female of 
not less than about 13 years of age is buried. In this basket are placcd various 
small articles which belonged to the deceased. The homytiam and hiehih (ei 
No. 51), which she left, are attached to this object and, like them, are left to 
monlder on the grave. 

Shani-pan or Shin-pan. V-shaped pegs used in the Central Group, when burying 
x corpse. Some uneven umber (geucrally 5 or 7) are fixed down across the body 
from head to feet, the object being to prevent the spirit of the deceased from rising 
and troubling the living, They are made of the Garefuie NSperiosa, of which alru 
ave made paddles (vide No. 3), outrigger pegs (vile No.2) and fivhting-sticks 
(vide No. 28). 

Henta-koi. Carved fignres, or painted wouden-or spathe-sereens, represc uting 
real or mythical animals, birds, or fishes, also models of ships, canoes, ladders, ete, 
The execution of these and other carvings and paintings by the Nicubarese, though 
crude, not unfreqnently displays a fair amount vf talent. Kareau (cide No. 152) at 
certain periods also scrve as henta-koi, They are made at times of sickness at 
the direction of the Shiman (menliana), with the object of discovering and 
frightening away the bad Iwi (i. ¢., the evil spirits), which have caused the sickness. 
If the patient recovers, the henta-kOi is regarded with favour and retained for 
futnre service; but if the patient dies, it is thrown away into the jungle. Tlie 
figure of a ladder (halak), when carved for this purpose, is intended for the use of 
the Menluana’s spirit to climb up and discover whether the malicious spi1it is m 
the air; while the model of a canoe or ship is to enable his spirit to scarch among 
the neighbon1ing coast-villages or islands. The figures usually carved, punctured 
(on an Orania spathe), or painted, are a mermaid (shawAla), mcrman (shamiral), 
gar-fish (ilU), iguana (huy6), fish-eagle (Kalang), a mythical animal with human 
face and back like a tortoise (called kalipau, and declared to exist in certain 
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portions of the junyle of Katchal Island), and various others. They are generally 
placed or suspended in the hut, but a few are sometimes to be seen in front of the 
huts. The object of these representations of animals, birds, and fishes is to invoke 
their assistance and good-will in the endeavour of the menltana to discover the 
whereabouts of the offending spirits, and to alarm the latter with the appearance of 
these effigies in the event of their venturing to repeat their visits. Henté-koi are 
to be seeu principally in the Central Group, less commonly in the Southern Group. 
and rarely at Teressa, and Chowra, aud never at Car Nicobar, where ihe models of 
ships stuck on posts on the foreshore during the trading-seasons must not be 
mistaken for an analogous practice, those effigies being used with the object of 
attracting trading-vessels to their coasts at such times as they have accumulated 
large quantities of cocoanuts for export. 


(m), Henta-koi-kalang. A carved fish-eagle; one of the most common effigies used for 


the above purpose (vide No. 165). 


(m). Henta. Paintings, punctured sketches on Areca spathe screens, or carvings on 


(ur), 


boards. They are somewhat ambitious in design, containing sometimes 7 or 8 
pictures on a single screen, but ordinarily only 3 or 4, In theformer, a representa- 
tion of the sun surmounts the whole, or the sun and moon are represented at the 
top right and left corners. The Creator (Déuse) is depicted as standing dressed in 
some quaiut garb; on either side of him are usually shewn various weapons, imple- 
ments, and articles in daily use. In the sketch below lim are seen huts, cocoannt- 
trees, birds, and sometimes men and women; below these domestic animals and 
poultry; below these again a row of men and women dancing; next come ships 
and canoes in fall sail; and, lowest of all are represented varions descriptions of 
fishes, with the invariable merman or mermaid, and crocodile. When first made, 
and at subsequent times of sickness, the henta is ealled henta-koi-henta. They 
are made and used in the Central and Southern Groups and at Teressa ; but only in 
the Central Group are representations of Déuse (the Creator) ever introduced. The 
object supposed to be served by the henta is, as in the ease of the other similar 
carvings and paintings, to gratify the good spirits (lwi-ka), and frighten away the 
demons (Iwi-pot, etc.) 


Henta-ta ditya. This is a single representation on a board or dreca spathe of the 
Creator, and serves the purposes of a henta. Its name imphes that the carving is 
earvied through the board or spathe and does not consist of mere puncturing, or 
paintings, on oue side of the surface of the material employed. 


(x). Henytiingashi-~heng. A henta representing the sun witha human face and cight 


“arms,” between which are shewn his children (called moshéha), to whom is 
attributed the faint light at dawn. The object of this and the next item 
(henyitiingashi-kah6) is the same as that of other hentas. 


(m). Henytiingashi-kahse. A henta representing the moon, in which Deuse (the Creator) 


is depicted as holding a wine-glass in the right-hand: on his left side are usually 
shewu a pair of cocoanut-shell water-vessels (hishoya, No. 33), a lantern, Fan- 
danus-paste board (shala-larom, No. 118), a basket (chikai, No. 88), an drecu- 
spathe mat, and pillow, also weapons, spoons, table, chairs, etc.: on the right side 
of the central figure are generally shewn & watch, telescope, boatswain’s whistle, 
various spears (vide Nos. 11 to 27), spathe mat (No. 51), table and decanters. Only 
in the Central Group is Déuse depicted in the above manner. This is probably 
due to the fact of Missiouaries in this and the last century having laboured 
longer in that portion of the islands than elsewhere. 
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19, Toys. 


171 (m). Henlain (C. N. Kiséch-tissa). A spinning-top, consisting of a thin piece of stick 
pierced through the centre of « betel-nut or Cycas fruit: is played by, or for, the 
amusement of children. 


171 a, (m), Tika-sechya or Taki-sechya. A similar toy, mace and used at Car Nicobar. 
A seed of the Hatada pursvetha, or similar species, is used in place of the betel-wnt, 
or OCycus fruit, Sometimes a flat piece of lead is substituted, when it is called taki- 
sechya-pirum, 

172 (m). Henlain-ydang-okdtaka (C. N. Chinvil). A toy, made by piercing iwo holes 
through a seed of the Hutada scandens, and, after passing a cord through the holes, 
forming a loop on either side of the seed. The hands are then inserted in the loops 
and the seed twirled alternately in opposite directions by the action of the hands, 
after the manuer of a similar toy well-known to children in Kurope. 


20. Miscellaneous Articlos. 


173. Ok-kap. Turtle-shell, sold to ship-traders. 


174, Kol-rak. Dammar: mixed with cocoannt-oil, gum-resin (vide No. 176), and 
ambereris (vide No. 178), aud heated in a shell over a fire for application to the fore- 
head and temples asa cure for headache: also sometimes inserted in the ichd (vide 
No. 178), or, mixed with oil, smeared over the body, on account of its agreeable 


odour, 
175, Pakau. Resin: heated in a vessel over a fire and applied, like pitch or tar, for 
caulking cracks in canoes. 
176. Toi-en-léang. Gum-resin: used after the manner described above (vide No. 174), 
177. Léharoma-holéwa. Black becs-wax : sometimes added to the ingredients in the 


ointment described above (vide No. 174): also used -for caulking small cracks in 
canoes, bamboo utensils, etc. It is likewise insorted in the flageolect in order to 
modulate the tone of the instrument (vide No. 76). 


178. Kan-pe. Ambergris: obtained in small quantities, chiefly along the coasts of 
the islands of the Central and Southern Groups, and sold to Chinese and Malay 
traders. When used locally, employed in the manner described in No. 174, 


179. Oyau-kanedl. Peculiar cocoannts with horn-like excrescences, produced on 
certain cocoanut-trees at some of theislands. As they contain but little kernel, they 


are valued by traders merely as curiosities. Also found on the Coco-Kecling 
Islands. 


180. Yeh-kanap, Enerusied human tooth, due to the practice of chewing unripe 
betel-nut with shell-lime and Chavica betle. These teeth are only tobe seen in the 


Central and Southern Groups, as there only do the natives omit to rub their tecth 
after betel-chewing, 


THE LOLO WRITTEN CHARACTER. 
BY E. H. PARKER. ; 


Somz years ago the late Mr. E. Colbonrne Baber made the discovery that the Lolos of 
Sz-ch‘wan and Yiinnan possessed a separate and unique form of writing of their own, and 
published an account of it in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (Supplementary 
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Papers, 1882, pp. 1244.) Mr. Baber’sspecimens include (1) a facsimile copy of a Lolo manuscript 
found in a Lolo house; (2) a list of twenty Lolo characters (written by a Lolo in the presence 
of Mr. Baber), with the English equivalents; (3) a Lolo manuscript of eight pages obtained 
through the French missionaries from a Lolo chief. These I call MSS. Nos. 1, 2 and 8. 


When I was in Sz-ch‘wan in 1881, a Lolochief, who had met Mr. Baber, sent me a beantifal 
Lolo MS, on satin for Mr, Baber, which, I believe, is now safely stored away in Hurope in 
the British Museum (but perhaps somewhere else). Before sending this book to Mr. Baber I 
touk a copy of the whole. This I call MS. No. 4. 


So far as I am aware, the above documents are all the Lolo MSS. at present known to the 
world, unless it be one (once I believe in the possession of Mr. Haas of Shanghai), which used. 
to be in the Library of the Shanghai Asiatic Society. 


When I was in Corea with Mr. Baber, he shewed me a brochure by the late Prof. de 
Lacouperie, attempting to demonstrate that the Lolo character was in some way connected 
with Accadian. I was unable, however, to discern any evidence for such a conclusion in Prof. 
de Lacouperie’s pamphlet. Afterwards, when I wasin Burma, the Editor of this Journal shewed 
me four pages of a reduced facsimile (vide plate) of the Lolo MS. on satin, which the chief had 
sent through me to Mr. Baber, and asked me to write a paper upon the subject. He mentioned 
that Prof. de Lacouperie had promised him to write an explanatory paper, and seemed 
surprised when I told him that he hed already written one, which I had seen eight or nine 
years ago.! 

I had been in hopes that during my year’s residence in Burma, in 1892, I might meet some 
Lolos on the Yiinnan frontier, and have thus been able to extract from them some 
explanation of these mysterious documents; but I never got near to them at all. 


An examination of MS. No. 1, which consists of about 180 Lolo characters with their 
sounds attached in Chinese, discloses the fact that most of these characters are repeated : sorne 
of them six or eight times, Itis also perfectly evident from their form, that these Lolo charac- 
ters are based upon the Chinese. Thus we find the connected syllables, or the trisyllable 
sung-li-chin, occurring no fewer then eight times. The Chinese character sounds given for 


sung-li-chin are ti Z(_ ae and the Lolo signs for the same sounds are it 5 Xn 
The middle one of the three, namely R (the popular or vulgar short form of the Chinese 


character Ey), is the only one of the three written with uniformity in all eight cases, The 
é 4% 

first, namely, the Chinese character J+. is also written ut and the second is also written 

At>. Both are written with other slight variations, shewing that the inventor of the Joly 


writing must have been familiar with Chinese abbreviated writing. However, the Chinese 
character a is easily discernible in each case, in which the last of the three symbols is nsed. 


Thus, we find that the Lolos have adopted abbreviated forms of the three Chinese characters 
he 523 Yo to express the trisyllable sung-li-chin. 


No other triplets, or pairs, occar in MS. No. 1. The syllable a sha oa OCCEES 
three times, and may be described as an abbreviation of the Chinese character 3 or +. 


The syllable Ad lu He occurs four times, and may be described as the vulgar Chinese sym tic 


me ee ee a 


1 [The MS. was in Prof. de Lacouperie's possession in 1886, for he then lent it me for the purpose of 
reproduction, — Ep.] 
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for 30, pronounced sa in Cantonese, and in Canton regarded as a character. The sylable Ea lai 


occurs four times, in each case the symbol differing widely, whilst having a certain analogy 
to the other cases, and in no case strongly resembling any Chinese character. The syllable 


oat lwé occurs six times, the symbol u in each case slightly varying; but it is unsatisfactory to 
see one of its forms, namely Ww. also doing duty for the syllable hiu 4 ~» The syllable fiz) 
t‘ung occurs twice, but the two Lolo symbols differ from each other considerably. The syllable 
“+ ping AG occurs twice, the symbol being manifestly a slightly abbreviated form of the 
Chinese character ik: The syllable Ff ‘ten occurs four times: but the symbol is in one 
case the English capital I, (which also does duty for another syllable); in another the Chinese 


Pa 
character [ _; in a third two Chinese characters run into one Le. and in the fourth a com- 


plicated sign, having no resemblance whatever to any of the other three, or to any Chinese 


character. The syllable c] ts*ao \W occurs twice. The syllable Ay p‘o set occurs twice, 
and a third time as Fu. The syllable oe yth occurs five or six times as _. Poe 
The syllable tu #f occurs twice as ak and once as —}. The syllable P ch‘ung occurs 
hrice, but though there is a certain similarity in each case, the symbol is generally speaking 


tindefinite and unsatisfactory. ~The symbol A jén occurs twice, and the same remark may be 
made of it. , The syllable zy tut occurs four times, all four symbols differing totally one from 
the other. The syllable = chwan occurs thrice, in each case the symbol differing seriously. 


The syllable yes ku occurs twice, the resemblance being unsatisfactory. The syllable = 
ch‘ang also occurs twice with the same result. The syllable chi EP occurs four times, all four 
symbols being unsatisfactory. 


Thus, out of the 130 Lolo symbols in MS. No. 1, we find that 20 occur 80 times, so that 60 
must be deducted from the total, Of the 20 symbols which thus occur more than once, we find 
that less than half are at all consistent or uniform. In other words, putting the most favour- 
able construction upon the evidence before us, all that we can say is that — 


She issounded as sung 


5 “ & 

> ae » chin 
Fon tha 
Heo. on lu 
A » on ping 
W ” » _ ts‘ao 
ba th 
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I have, however, reserved one more symbol to the last. This is Rr, the Lolo symbol for 
the sound hu Sf: which occurs twice in MS, No. 1. Now, in MS. No. 2, this exact symbol 


is written for the idea ‘‘nine,” and, turning to Mr. Baber’s comparative list of Tibetan 
and Lolo words, I find that the Lolo word for “nine’’ is gu. Therefore we are enabled to say 
at least one thing with absolute certainty of the Lolo language and literature, and that 


is that RQ (the vulgar Chinese symbol for eA “a pair”) is pronounced, in Lolo, ku, 


and means “ nine.’? This circumstance, however, is somewhat robbed of its interest by the 
reflection that ko, kao, ku, kiu, etc., are also Burmese, Siamese, Shan, and Chinese for “nine,” 
so that no startling novelty has been discovered. 


Of the other Lolo characters written down for Mr. Baber in MS. No. 2, VW 


“seven” isone. Referring to MS, No. 1, we find that this symbol is pronounced és‘ae. 
Referring to Mr. Baber’s comparative list, we find the Lolo word for “seven” is shih (also 
practically a Chinese word); so that result is eminently unsatisfactory. Another of the Lolo 


written characters is (|S, which might, in spite of inherent defects already described, do duty 
for syllable tu of MS. No, 1, did it not also unfortunately there figure as syllable kung 
“T.. Mr. Baber’s Vocabulary gives mu-toas “fire”; but as many other Lolo words begin 
with mu, that syllable may be rejected as an article, enclitic, or particle ; and we may, perhaps, 
therefore accept Ue, pronounced fw or éo, as Lolo for,“ fire.” None of the other words ix 
MS. No. 2 occur in MS, No. I. 


In MS. No. 8, I observe the following words, also written (with meanings attached) in 
MS, N 0. 2: peas 


Zz * four’”’ 
IIc “‘ water ”’ 
Fm | “one” 
(= co gix 9 
— ae 
jee ®* three ” 
Fy “horse ”’ 
x <a the sound “ ah’ 


Also two or three of the symbols found in the MS, No. 1, Three of the numerals are 
manifestly the Chinese — rae ; 


Turning now to MS. No. 4, I find that it is written in a style very superior to all the 
others, and, with the exception of.the numerals, contains amongst thousands of characters, 
hardly any of those contained in any one of the other three. In fact, I am disposed to think 
that it is not the same written language at all: if it is, it is an improved or modified form. 
There are a good many Chinese characters (all containing very few strokes), and, judging by 
the large number of separate symbols, I think it is clearly not syllabic or alphabetical. 


The missionaries in Yinnan ought really to do something to clear up the mystery of the 
Lolo written language. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The Date of the Buddhist Inscription from 
Sravasti, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 61. 


Srncz I edited the Buddhist inscription from 
Sravasti ( Sét-Mahdét ), ante, Vol. XVII. p. 61 ff, 
Dr. W. Hoey has published a translation of it in 
the Jour. Beng. As. Soc. Vol. LXI. Part IL, 
Extra No. p. 60 ff., which is a decided improve- 
ment on my own translation. What I would 
draw attention to here, is, that Dr. Hoey has 
read the date in line 18 correctly sashvat 1176, 
instead of samvat 1276, as 1, misled by my rub. 
bings, had given it. That sarhvat £176 is the 
true date of the inscription, is proved both by 
the reference in the text to a king Madana, who 
must be the king Madanapala, or Madanadéva, of 
Kanauj, about whose time there can be no doubt 
now, and especially hy the wording of verse 11 


of the inscription. In the original that verse 
reads :— 


Rasadhikam-abhivyipi Giriga-charan-4gritazh | 
hams-iva mainasam yasya jahdti sma na 
Bharati ; 

and Dr. Hoey’s translation of it is :— ‘‘ His mind, 
of mighty grasp and perfect taste, devoted to the 
feet of Giriéa, Bhiratt forsaketh not, evenas the 
swan forsaketh not the broad Manasa lake, re- 
posing with its vast store of water at the feet of 
the Lord of mountams ( Himalaya ).”’ This is 
simple enough ; but the two native scholars, who 
have furnished Dr. Hoey with this translation, 
deserve great credit indeed for having perceived 
that some of the words of the verse are so chosen 
as to suggest the year 1176, Giri-iéa being equal 
to 117 and rasa to 6.—The matter shews how 
dates may be hidden away in places where one 
would be least likely to look for them. 


F. KIELHORN. 
Gottingen. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THH WORSHIP OF NARBSINGH IN KANGRA. 


ABOUT two-thirds of the women, and some of 
the men in the Kanhegr& district, are believers in 
Warsingh. The women firmly believe that 
Narsingh gives then sons, and assists them in all 
their difficulties. 
a ndrjul (a sacred cocoanut adorned with flowers) 
and chandan (sandal-wood paste obtamed by 
grinding asmall piece of the wood on astone 
made for the purpose). Every Sunday, or on the 
first Sunday of each Hindu month, they worbpis 
him as follows:—They put the nérjil above 
mentioned on a brass-plate (thdl4), and first wash it 
with pure fresh water. They then puta tilak of the 
chandan on it, in the same way that Brahmans 
mark their foreheads, and then an achhat, of as 
much washed-rice as will stay on three fingers of 
the right hand —%.e, on the thumb, first finger, 
and the second or middle finger. When this is 
dune they adorn the ndrjil with flowers, and then 
barn some dhtp. This dhip (dolomiea macro- 
cephala) is a root which comes from the Chamba 
Hills, besprinkled with powdered camphor, 
sandal-wood, almonds, and spices Jt is in the 
form of biack pastilles, and when burnt emits a 
pleasant odour. The narjil (cocoanut) is then 
worshipped as Narsifgh, and sweetmeats are 
offered to it, which are subsequently distiibuted 
to children and members of the house holding 
phe worship and the neighbours. 


His worshippers keep by them 


Narsingh’s worshippers also wear a bahutd 
(amulet for the arm) containing a picture of him 
in the form of aman. This bahutd is of silver, 
and is worshipped in the same manner as the 
ndrzjil, Also a ring is worn on the little finger 
in honor of Nivs’ngh, generally made of silver 
with a projection towards the nail. This is also 
worshipped like the ndjil. The worship 1s 
further conducted in a special cogtume made 
for the purpose only. 


When a mother or mother-in-law worships 
Narsingh, her daughter or daughter-in-law must 
also do so. Barren women, consulting a chéli 
(magic-man) or a jégt, are usually advised to 
worship him for offspring. Strangely enough 
Narsingh is believed to cohabit with these women 
in their dreams iu the form of a Bribman clothed 
in white, and aged from twelve to twenty years. 


When a women gets sick a chéld js sent for to 
charm away theillness, Ifhesaysthat Narsingh’s 
anger has caused it, he ordersa baithak. If 
she do not happen to have a bahutd, or the 
proper rings or clothes, or a mirjil, the child 
will order any of them that may be wanting 
to be procured before performing the daithak. 
The ceremony of the baithakisas follows On 
any Sunday, or any other fixed day, the chéld 
comes with a baitré, or singer of sacred songs, who 
plays on a ddpaira, an instrument made of two 
tumbds (ascetic’s begging bowl) connected by a 


(Narsingh, Nérsingh, Andr Singh 1s the Nrisivha avatdra of Vishnu. — Ep.] 
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bamboo rod. A wire runs along this rod fastened 
to its extremities so as to give out a sound when 
twanged. The baitvé sings his songs and the 
chéld repeats his magic words, when Narsingh 
comes and shakes the body of the womenor of 
the chéld. The tremors continue for two hours or 
more, during which the man or woman into whom 
the spirit has entered tells the fortunes of those 
attending the baithak. They are usually told to 
worship some deity who will cure the sick woman. 


SaRnparRu BaLHaRti in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


THE ORIGIN OF LAL BHG. 

In the beginning was chaos. The Almighty 
created Balmikji, and he was placed on duty to 
sweep thestairs leading to the heavenly throne. One 
day God, out of compassion, said to Baélmtkji:— 
“Thou art getting old, 1 will give thee something 
as ayveward.” Next day Balmikji went as usual 
to sweep the stairs, and there through the mercy 
of Providence he found a tunic (chéld, a garment 
worn by a bride at her marriage). Béalmikji 
brought this tunic to his house, and put it aside, 
and engaged himself in other work. By the 
omnipotence of God, this tunic gave birth to a 
male child. When Balmikji heard the cry of a 
babe proceeding from the tunic, he at once went 
to the heavenly staircase, and said:—'‘ Almighty 
God, a child had been born from the tunic given 
to thy servant.”? He was told in reply:—‘ Thou 
art old, this is a spiritual master (Gurd) given 
unto thee.” B&élmikji then said he had no milk 
for the babe. He was directed to go home, and 
whatever animal crossed his path, to get it to 
nurse the child. God moreover said that he had 
out of ld ildha ill’alldho (there is no God but 
God) created L4l Bég, and his name should be 
Wari Shah Bal&. Balmikji descended from 
Heaven, and came to this Harth, and saw a female 
hare (sass¢) suckling her young. He caught and 
brought her with her young ones, and Lal Bég 
drank her milk, and was nourished, and grew up. 
From that time the eating of hare is prohibited 
tosweepers The Almighty declared Lal Bég to 
be the Guri, and that in every house a temple of 
two and a half bricks would be reared to him; 
and for this reason a temple of two and a half 
bricks is built in front of the house of evéry 
plous sweeper. 





Balmikji is Valmiki, the famous Rishi and 
Poet, author of the Satskrit Rdéindyana. Valmiki 
was by birth a Badhik, one of the impurest of 
men, who, informer times officiated as hangmen, 
or public executioners. Valmitkiwasa huntsman, 
and used to associate with the Bhits of Méwir. 
His conversion was miraculous, when in the act 
of robbing the shrine of a deity. He settled at 
Chitrakot, in Bundélkhand, at the time of the 
exile of Rama from Awadh — vide note to p. 3, 
and pp. 236 and 268 of Growse’s Translation of 
the Radmdyana of Tulst Dés. 


J. G. DELMERICE in P. N, and Q. 1883. 


MUSALMAN NAMES OF HINDUS. 


The assumption of Mubammadan names by 
Hindus is not very uncommon. There is a family 
of Hindu Baniy&s in Gurgdon who are known by 
the title of Shékh. They say that, in the Mughal 
times, one of the family was compelled to become 
a Musalman, in order to save the estates of the 
family from confiscation, but that his descend- 
ants were received back as Hindus: (more pro- 
bably his line failed of issue). Theirtitle of Shékh 
dates from that event, and is now applied to the 
whole family, though they are all Hindus. 


In Déré Ghazi Khan there isa Hindu family 
in which the eldest takes the title of Khan. An 
ancestor Lachhi Ram was a man of great bravery, 
and rendered good service to the local Biléch 
Chief, who conferred the title upon him, and it 
has become hereditary in the family, though they 
are still Hindu. 


DENZIL IBBETSON in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





A FORM OF SWEARING BROTHERHOOD. 


In the Lahore district, if a cattle-thief is in 
danger of being caught, he will present a piece 
of clothing, or small ornament, to the daughter 
of the complainant or principal witness, or who- 
ever is likely to cause his capture. The father 
of the girl, whether complainant or witness, is 
then bound to assist the thief in evading capture 
by every means in his power. The custom is 
called talli pana, or tikri pan4. 


D. BE. McCracken in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





BOOK-NOTICHS. 


PROFRSSOR WEBER'S VEDIC ESSAYS. 


Tae last issue of Prof. Weber’s invaluable 
contributions to the transactions of the Berlin 


1 [See my remarks in Proper Names of Panjabis, pp. 50, 
75, — Ep.] 


Academy of Sciences, consists ofa trio of essays 
dealing with Vedic subjects. 
The first deals with Séma, and the author 
1 Vedische Beitrége, von Albr. Weber. Sitzunys. 


berichte der Koniglich preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 2u Berlin, 1894. 
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shews how the word has two meanings in ancient 
Indian mythology. First, it means the blessed 
rain, rescued from imprisonment in the storm- 
clouds, by the lightning-eagle (éyéna), as 
celebrated in the Syéna-stuti of Vamadéva 
(Ri. V., IV. 27, 1-5), of which the author 
gives a revised text and translation, with several 
interesting digressions. The second mean- 
ing of the word is that referred to in the fifth 
verse of the same hymn, viz, the intoxicating 
drink, offered by priests at sacrifices, as the most 
worthy gift which they could bring to the gods. 
_ Professor Weber discusses at some length the 
question as to what this séma was. It does not 
appear to have been made from grapes or indeed 
from any kind of berry, but to have been pressed 
from the young shoots or tendrils of some plant. 
At first it must have been a pretty general drink, 
but, as the habitat of the Aryans in India 
altered, it gradually became a highly prized 
imported article, jealously reserved by priests 
for themselves. He is unable to identify its 
origin, beyond deciding that it can hardly 
have been made from the Asclepias acida, or 
from the Sarcostemum acidum, from which 
séma is manufactured at the present day. He 
grounds his rejection of these two plants on 
the well-known fact that modern séma is ‘ a very 
nasty drink,’ and that such a brew could hardly 
have secured the universal popularity which séma 
doubtless enjoyed in the earliest Vedic times, 
Here, with great respect, I mustsay that I cannot 
follow his argument. Different countries have 
different standards of taste. Assafetida (let alone 
garlic) is an important ingredient in modern 
Indian cookery. Nay more, the popular intoxicat- 
ing drink of Northern Central India, distilled from 
the flowers of the mahuwd (madhuka),? is one of 
the most loathsome drinks to a Huropean palate 
which can well be imagined. Every excise officer 
in Bihar and the North-Western Provinces knows 
too well the unnameable odour which issues 
from a native still, yet this very odour has 
been urged tome by oneof my grooms as an 
excuse for getting drunk. He passed by a still, 
and could not withstand the attraction of the 
fragrance.2 The only Huropean stomachs which 
can stand it are the dura tlie of our Buropean 
soldiers, to whom its sale is forbidden by law 
under heavy penalties. When Tommy Atkins has 
ron out of funds, and cannot obtain any liquor at 
the regimental canteen, he slinks into the bdzdr, 
and buys a dose of what he euphoniously calls 
z Curiously enough the word madhuka, is, as Prof, 
Weber points out, used in the Ri. V., to mean Sdma. 
§ He used the Perso-Indian word khush-bé. [I can 
support Mr, Grierson, A Burman once recommended to 
mea antive dish of herbs, as something particularly 


‘Billy Stink.’ I do not, therefore, consider that 
the fact, that Europeans consider the s6ma made 
from <Asclepias acida to bea very nasty drink, 
is any strong argument against its having 
been the ‘Dry Monopole’ of the Paiijib in days 


when the world was young and Champagne had 
not yet been discovered. 


Professor Weber’s second essay is devoted to the 
Legend of the Two Mares of Vamadéva, — 
the same Vamadéva who was the author of the 
Syénastuti above referred to, and of other hymns. 
The legend is given in the Mahdbhdrata (vv. 13178 
and ff‘) It tells how king Sala, the son of Parik- 
shit, borrowed two mares, as swift as thought, 
from the Brahman Vamadéva, under promise 
of returning them, but did not do so, and how 
for this breach of promise he fell under the ban 
of the saint, and was done to death. A similar 
(but less justifiable) fate nearly befel his brother 
and successor Dala, who only escaped through the 
piety of his wife. The legend evidently dates 
back to a time when the strife between the Brah- 
manas and the Kshatriyas had been already 
decided in favour of the former, but was still 
fresh in the memory of the narrator, and the 
form of its exposition is very ancient. The metre 
shews that many of the words must have been 
pronounced differently from what would appear 
from their written form (e.g., tava has to be 
pronounced as one syllable, fva), and there are, 
moreover, severally distinctively Vedic forms. 
The legend is briefly as follows :—Sala, Dala, 
and Bala were the sons of Parikshit by a frog- 
princess, whom he had won as his bride on con- 
dition that she should never be allowed to see 
water. When his minister saw that Parikshit, 
absorbed in his love for his wife, neglected his 
royal duties, he arranged that one day she saw 
a tank, into which she immediately disappeared. 
Parikshit, beside himself for sorrow, had the 
tank rundry, and found therein a single frog, 
who, he considered, must have eaten his beloved. 
He, thereupon, ordered a general massacre of all 
frogs, to stop which the King of the Frogs 
restored his daughter free of all conditions, but 
with the curse that, in return for the calamities 
which she had brought on the community, her 
descendants would be impious (abrahmanya). It 
is in consequence of this curse that Sala is de- 
stroyed, and Dala narrowly escapes the same fate. 


Parikshit’s name appears first in the Atharva- 
véda. He is there praised as a Kauravya of the 





palatable, which was quite impossible to myself and 
every other European I tried with it. — Ep.] 

4 Pratipa Chandra Ray’s Translation, 1884, Vana 
Parvan, pp. 585 ff 
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Golden Age, not, as in the Mahdbhdrata, 
as a descendant of Ikshvaku reigning in 
Ayédhy&. In the Satapatha Brdhmuna and inthe 
Sidakhdyana Srauta Sdéra, we find the legend of 
his descendants having been guilty of sin from 
the consequences of which they werereleased by a 
horse-sacrifice. His three sons are there named 
Bhimaséna, Ugraséna, and Srutaséna ;-— Sala, 
Dala, and Bala first appearing in the Maha- 
bhérata; mor are any of his descendants 
brought into connexion with Vamadéva. The 
latter appears in Vedic literature, as a kindly 
disposed mdédhyama Rishi of the family of 
Gautama, without any trace of the Mahibhdrata 
legend. Professor Weber concludes that the in- 
troduction of his name into the latter is due to a 
mistranslation of the word vémyau (dual of udm), 
‘mares,’ which has been explained to mean ‘the 
mares of Vamadéva.’? Markandéya, the narrator 
of the legend to Yudhishthira, wished to give a 
warning of the terrible consequences which come 
from 2 prince annexing the property of a Brahman. 
He appears to have taken the tale of the robbery 
of the two mares (vdmyau), and to have hung it 
on to the legend of the descendants of Parikshit, 
whose wickedness was well-known, and (owing to 
the suggestive similarity of sound) to the name 
of the Vedic Rishi, Vamadéva. 


The rest of the legend has already been told. 
It has been translated at length by Prof. Weber. 
Sala borrows the mares from Vamadéva and 
refuses to return them. He is beaten to death by 
Rakshasas at the command of the priest. His 
brother and successor Dala also at first refuses to 
deliver up the mares, but on hemg cursed so that 
heis unable to move, he restores the mares and is 
released from the curse through the piety of his 
wife. 


Professor Weber’s third and last essay deals 
with the 13th Verse of the Stiryasdtkta (Ri.-V. X. 
85), which he thus translates :— 


‘Forth went the marriage procession of 
Siryé, which Savitri sent out. In Agh4s do 
they slay the cows, and in Arjunyau the 
procession sets forth,’ 1. e¢. (if we substitute 
maghdsu for aghdsu, as in Ath. 8. 14, 1, 18), in 
Maghés (= any{» Leon.) occur the preparations 
for the reception of the marriage guests, and in 
Arjunyau ( = #68 [98] Leon.), takes place the 
procession of Sarya, the sun-bride, to the solemn- 
ization of her marriage with Sdma, the Moon. 


This verse has been discussed by Prof. Jacobi 
in dealing with the age of the Rigvéda. Professor 





1 The Buddha-Karita of Asvaghésha. Edited from 
three MSS. by B. B. Cowell, M.A. (Anecdota Ovontensia, 


Weber contends that it is impossible to fixit as 
referring to any particular conjunction of the 
sun and moon. It might refer to the summer 
solstice, to the new year, to an eclipse of the sun, 
or even, merely, to a new moon. Moreover, even 
if the passage did really give a chronological 
datum, it would be of no value as regards Indian 
Chronolegy, if it can be proved that the Krittikt 
nakshatra series was derived from Babylon; — 
a thing which he considers very probable. 


He then maintains, finally, that this verse can- 
not be considered as a ““key-stone *’ for deter- 
mining the age of the Rigvéda, as it is found in 
the tenth mandala, which belongs to the beginning 
ofthe Bréhmana period. Stérydé (feminine) is not 
one of the early forms of the Vedic gods, nor is 
Sdma, as a name forthe moon. The verse itself 
is the only verse in the whole Rigvéda in which 
the names of any nakshatrus are mentioned. 
The knowledge of these cannot be referred to 
an older date than the Bribmana period. There 
is no proof that they were known in the older 
Vedic times. Finally, the verse shews signs of 
having been tampered with. The first word of 
the second hemistich, aghdsu, meaning (with 
@ pun) ‘amongst the wicked,’ has been altered 
from maghdseu, ‘amongst the mighty,’ by the 
priestly caste, under the influence of Buddhism, 
in the post-Vedic time which prohibited the 
killing of the cow, just as in ft. V. X. 18, 7, 
agré was altered into agnéh, in order to justify 
suttee. 


The essay concludes with a brief but com- 
plete account of the ancient methods of com- 
puting time in India. Space will not allow me 
to do more than refer to this, for 1t would be 
impossible to give an abstract of it, anda trans- 
lation would be more than is required in this 
notice. 

Gro. A. GRIERSON. 


Howrah, 11th February 1895. 





PROFESSOR COWELL’S EDITION OF THE 
BUDDHA-CHARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA.! 


Ir our welcome to Prof. Cowell’s long looked 
for edition of the Buddha-charita is tardy, it 
is not for want of appreciation. Suffice it to say 
briefly, that the text of this important work has 
been prepared by him from three MSS., all copies 
of one codex archetypus. This has naturally left 
more than one passage obscure from some 
undetected corruption im the text, but, allowing 





Aryan Series, Vol. I. Part VII.): Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1893. Pp. XV. + 175. 
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for these few instances, the work is, what must 
necessarily come from Prof. Cowell’s hands, a 
model of careful and accurate editing. The 
printing 1s done as only the Clarendon Press can 
do 1b. 


Of the seventeen books of which the poem is 
composed, only the first thirteen, and possibly 
a portion of the fourteenth are composed by 
Asvaghésha. The remaining four (or three and a 
portion) have been compiled by the scribe of 
the codex archetypus, Anritinanda, who spe- 
cially states, according to the colophon of the 
Cambridge MS., that he had searched for 
Asvachésha’s originals everywhere, but could not 
find them, and that hence he had made himself 
the four last cantos. This is an example of a 
kind of literary honesty which is rare in India, 
and Amritinanda deserves all the more credit 
on that account, though his poetry is of a feeble 
description. 


Amriténanda completed his copy in 1850 A. D. 
ASvaghésha'’s date is more uncertain. It is 
probable that he was the contemporary and 
spiritual adviser of Kanishka, in the first cen- 
tury A.D. Atany rate he is praised by Hiuen 
Tsiang, and the Buddha-charita seems to have 
been translated into Chinese early in the fifth 
century. As this must imply that it then 
enjoyed a great reputation among the Buddhists 
of India, Professor Cowell is of opimion that 
we are justified in fixing the date of its composi- 
tion at least one or two centuries earlier. As 
regards his style, his editor says :— 


* Aévaghésha secms to be entitled to the name of 
the Ennius of the classical age of Sanskrit poctry. 
His style is often rough and obscure, but itis 
full of native strength and beauty; his descrip- 
tions are not too much laboured, nor are they 
mere purpuret panni,—they spring directly 
from the narrative, growing from it as natural 
blossoms, and not as external appendages.’ 


This is well illustrated by some curious 
parallel passages occurring, on the one hand, in 
the Buddha-charita, and, on the other hand, in 
the Raghuvatiga and the Rdmdyana; and it 
would seem that in the ease of the latter, the 
passage by Aévaghésha is the original, and that 
of the Riimdyana the echo. 


In conclusion, we regret to see that the Editors 
of the Anecdota still adhere to the uncouth 
system of transliteration, a mixture of Italic 





1 Nat Vijndna or an exposition of the Pulse, by the 
renowned Physician-sage, Sankara, and the celebrated 
sage, Kanada. Translatedinto English from the origi- 
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and Roman letters, which defaces so much of 
the oriental work that issues from Oxford. 





NADI VIJNANA.! 


Tra abovenamed work has heen sent to us 
for review by the editor and translator. It con- 
tains the text and translation of two treatises 
on the pulse,—the Nidi-vijfidna of Samkara 
Séna, and of the Ndilé-vijiidna of Kanida. Both 
works cover much the same ground. The text 
is fairly printed, and the translation shews 
evidence of care. Tostudents of Indian medicine 
and of the Indian principles of diagnosis, it will 
no doubt be useful. 


The editor, however, claims consideration for 
the book as a medical work, fit to be studied in 
the nineteenth century, and 1¢ is not a pleasant 
commentary on English civilization to see such 
preposterous claims advanced within a mile of 
the Calcutta Medical College. It is said thai 
‘the Hindu Physicians, by noting the condition 
of a patient’s palse, can predict the day, — nay, 
the very hour when he shall expire, — whether 
a patient will be cured or not, and other things of 
a like nature.” We have no doubt that they can 
predict, but we should be much surprised to hear 
that their predictions came true. It is easy to 
call spirits from the vusty deep; but do they 
come ? 


The followimg extract from the translation 
will shew the kind of learning upon which these 
predictions are founded :-— 


‘" When a person imbibes a sweet flavour, his pulse 
courses like a peacock,— when he takesa bitter one, 
it courses like an earthworm; when he takes any- 
thing acid, being slightly heated, it courses hke a frog; 
and when he takes anything pungent, it courses like a 
Bhringa-bird.”’ 


It is possibly comforting to the unlearned 
to be informed that each corporeal being has 
thirty-five millions of blood-tubes, gross and fine 
(a number which is known by inspiration, and 
not by actual counting), that they are fastened 
at the navel asataroot, and that some are set 
obliquely, some upwards, and some downwards ; 
but most people would probably prefer to employ 
a doctor who believed in the action of the heart 
and in the circulation of the blood. As a text- 
book, the work is worse than useless, but it has 
its value to students of Sanskrit literature and 
of the history of medicine. 





nal Sanskrit by Kaviraj Dhurmo Dass Sen Gupta: 
Calcutta, 1898. Price 1 rupee, 
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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.1LE.; GOTTINGEN. 
(Continued from p. 17.) 


NOW give a general list of Saka dates! which is similar to the list of Vikrama dates, 
I published in Vol. XX. of this Journal. In addition to the 200 dates, the fall details of which 
together with the calculated results have been already given, this list contains the dates which 
do not admit of verification, those the exact wording of which appeared. to be doubtful, and a 
number of irregular dates not treated of before; but it also gives some regular dates which 
have only lately come to my knowledge. Throughout, the year of the date has been marked 
with an asterisk, whenever it can be combined with the Jovian year, mentioned along 
with it, only as a current year. And dates the calculation of which has yielded no satisfac- 
tory result, and which have not been included in the preceding list, are distinguished here 
by a oross, added to the last word of the date. — The list will be found to contain all the 
Saka dates published in this J ournal, the Epigraphia Indica, Dr. Fleet’s Pali, Sanskrit and 
Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Indian Inscriptions, and Mr. Rice’s various 
publications (excepting the recently published Hpigraphia Karnataka), and. most of (if not all) 
those in the Journals of the Asiatic Societies, ete.; but from the Inscriptions Sanscrites de 
Campa et du Cambodge only the earliest dates, up to Saka-samvat 598, are given here. 


General Chronological List of Saka Dates. 


1.—P. 10, No. 166.2 — 8.169, Prabhava, Phalgun-Amavisya, Bhrigu-varé. Tanjore 
spurious copper-plates of the Western Ganga Arivarman (Harivarman). 

9.—P. 10, No. 167. —S. 261,* Vilambin, Kirttika-Sudi 19, Séma-viré. Mudyanir 
spurious copper-plates of the Bina Malladéva-Nandivarman. 


3—P. 11, No. 168.—S8. 261, Vibhava, Pausha-vadi, 14, Séma-vira, uttardyana- 
sankranti. Spurious date in the Kalbhavi Jaina inscription. 


4, —8. 272 (?), — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 173; Mysore Inser. No. 156, p. 993. Harihar spurious 
copper-plates of a son of the Western Gafiga Vishnugopa :— 

(L. 9). — Saga[nayana gi neya] Sadharana-Sammachhchharida®? Phalguna mii amavise 
Adiviradandu.f 

5.—§. 310, — Anite, Vol. IX. p. 994, Pimpalnér spurious copper-plates of the Chalukya 
Satyasraya (Pulikésin 1. or II.) -— 

(L. 1).— Sakanripa-kal-itite-samvateara-satéshu _tri(tri)shu dag-dtiaréshv=asy4[m | 
camvatsata-misa-paksha-divasa-pirvvayin-tithan. 

6.—P. 9, No. 163.—8. 366, Tarana, Phalgun-imivisya, Briha-vira. Bangalore 
spurious copper-plates of Vira-Nonamba. 


7.—P. 1], No. 169. -~ 388, Migha-éudi 5, Séma-vira. Merkara spurious copper-plate 
of the Western Ganga Avinita-Kongani. 


‘\ 


1 I mean by this dates which distinctly refer themselves to the Saka era. The only exception to thisis the: 
date No. 7, of the year 888, from a spurious record. — The Inscriptions Sanscrites du Cambodge have seversl Saka 
dates which neither contain a reference to the era employed nor even & word for ‘year.’ Compare 6. 9. D- 87, v. 21, 
Kha-nava-mirttibhir ; p. 88, v. 29, viyad-vil-dsht-ddhikpitddhardjyal: ; p. 88, C. v. 25 dvi-nava-méritibhir ; p. 194, 
y. 10, véda-dvi-rila-rajyabhik 3 p. 106, v. 2, véda-drr-naga-rdjyabhék 5 ete. 

2 The references by page and number, here and in & similar manner under other dates, are to Vol. XXIIT. 
pp: 113-134, and this volume, pp- 1-17. 

3 By the mean-sign system SAdhérana ended on the 7th September, A. D. $56, in 8. 278 expired; and by the 

gouthern luni-selar system Sadharana would be 8, 272 expires, 
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8,--S. 400, — Ante, Vol. VIE. p. 64 (compare Vol. XIIT. p. 72; and Vol. XVITI. 
p. 92). Uméti sprrious copper-plates of the Gurjara Dadda Pras4ntaraga :—~ 

(L. 22). —Sakanripa kal-iitita-samvachchha(tsa)ra-sata-chatushtayé Vaisikha-paurnna- 
masyin. 

9,—8. 400. — Anée, Vol. X. p. 284. Bombay As. Soc.’s spurious copper-plates of Dhara- 
séna EI. of Valabhi :— 

(L. 23), —‘Sakanripa-kAl-atita-samvachchha(tsa)ra-sata-chatushtayé  Vaisikhyaih — pau- 
rnnamasi. 

10.— P. 10, No. 164.— 8. 411,* Vibhava, Vaisikha-paurnamisi, a lunar eclipse. British 
Museum spurious copper-plates of the Early Chalukya Pulikésin I. 


1].—P.11, No. 170.— 8S. 415, Jyaishth-imavasy4, a solar eclipse. Bagumri sprrious 
copper-plates of the Gnrjara Dadda Prasantariga. 


12.— P. 10, No. 165, —S. 417, Jyaishth-imavisya, a solar cclipse. Thad spurious copper- 
plates of the Gurjara Dadda IL. Prasantaraga. 


13, —S. 500, — Anée, Vol. IIL. p.305 ; Vol. VI. p. 363; and Vol. X.p.57. BaAdimi cave 
inscription of the Narly Chalukya Mangalisvara :— | 
(lu. 6). — Pravarddhamina-rijya-samvvatsaré dvAdaésé ‘Sakanripati-rijyabhishéka-som- 
vvatsai éshv=atikrantéshu pajichasu gatéshn . . . maha-Kéxttika-paurnamisy4m. 
14. — 8, 526.— Sce 8. 546. 
15, —8. 582 (?).— Ante, Vol. VII. p. 220; and Vol. XVIIL p. 285. Kurtakéti spurious 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya I. :— 


(L. 20). — Batrith§-dttara-parhcha.-éatéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu vijayardjya-sambachchara. 
shéshaga-varshé pravarttamina . . . tasya Vaidéikha-J eshthi-misa-madhyam-amavisya- 
Bhaskara-diné Rohinya-rikshé madhydhna-kflé . . . Vrishabha-rigan tasmin Vrishabha- 
rigau stryya-grihana-sarvvama(gra)si (si)bhité.+ 


16.— 8. 582.— Jour. Do. As. Soe. Vol. X. p. 865; ante, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 37. Goa 


copper-plates of the Karly Chalukya Mangalisvara’s son or feudatory(?) Saty&sraya-Dhru- 
varija-Indravarman :— 


(lL. 6). — Migha-paurnnamisyim. 
(L. 18). —Saka-kflah=paficha varsha-gatini dvatri(tri)igini. 
17. — P. 130, No. 106.8. 534, 3rd year of reign, Bhidrapad-imivisya, a solar eclipse. 
Haidaribid copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Pulikésin II, 

18, —8, 546 (and 8. 526).— Inser. Sanscrites du Cambodye, p. 36. Inseription at Bayang :— 
(V.11).— Rasa-dasra-sarais=Sakéndra-varshé 

padam=aisam viniva(ba)ddham=ishtakibhih [1*] 

ritu-virinidh-indriyais=cha tirthé 
[sa}lila-sthipanam=akiri téna bhiyah [ir*] 


19, — 8S. 548, — Inser. Sanscrites du. Cambodge, p- 41 (also p. 589; and ante, Vol. XXI. ° 
p 47). Inscription at Vat Chakret :— 


Pindibhité ‘Sak-ipdé(bdé) vasn-jalanidhi4-éarair=vvasaré Midhay-idau 
kité praglagnabhité kumudavanapatau Taveré Krittikaéyim 


20.—8. 550.—JInscr. Sanscrites du Oambodge, pp. 55 and 57 (and p. 590). Inscription at 
Ang Chumnik:— 


(P. 55, v. 2).— Kha-pafich-éndriya-gé Saké Réhiny&m Sasinj sthité, 


4 Read -jaladhi.. 
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(P. 57, v. 11). — Madhavasya tritiy-ihni dinakila pragamsité 
karttavyas=sraddhayaé pumbhir=i[chchhadbhih phala*}m=akshayam. 
21,— 8. 556 (Kali 3735). — Ante, Vol. V. p. 70; Vol. VIII. p. 242; Arch. Survey of West. 
Initia, Vol. ILL. p. 185. Aihole inscription of the Western Chalukya Pulikésin ITI. (mentions 
Kélidasa and Bhéravi) :— 
(L. 16).— Tritafatsu tri-sahasréshu Bharataid=ihavad=itah [1*] 
sapt-ibda-sata-yuktéshu éa(ga)téshv=abdeshu paiichasu[tt*] 
Paiichigatsu Kalau kilé shatsu pancha-Satisu cha [1*] 
samisu samatitisu Sakindm=api bhibhujim it 
29,.—8. 586.—Inscr. Sanscrites du Cambodge, p. 62 (and p. 591). Inscription at Vat Prey 
Vier :— 
(V. 8). —- Rasu-vasu-vishayinimh sannipaténa Jabdhé 
‘Sakapati-samay-ibdé Magha-sukla/-dvitiyé], 
23. —8. 589. — Inscr. Sanscrites dw Cambodge, p. 68 (and p. 591). Inscription at Ang 
Chumnik :— 
(V. 26).—Vaisikha-prathama-dvipaitchaka-diné dviir-ashta-vanair=yyuté 
jivas=chipa-yutd vrishé Kavi-sutas-sitmhirddha-gas=chandramih [t*] 
kauliré=vani(ni)j6 ghaté Ravi-sutag=séshis=tu mésha-sthitis= 
_sd=yarh Sri-Vijayésvard vijayaté yah kita-lagné sthitah [1] 
94.—P, 122, No. 58.—S. 589, 16th day of Madhava (Vaisikha), san in Mésha, moon in 
Anuridhi, Jupiter in Chipa (Dhanuh). Inscription at Vat Prey Vier. 


25. — 8. 598. — Inecr. Sanscrites du Cambodge,'p. 76 (and p. 593). Inscription at 
Barai :— 
Miartti-dvara-éaraig=Saké sita-diné prapté das-aik-dttaré 
Jyéshthasy=irka-kuj-énduja mithuna-g[ij- =v =e y= 
Sukrasy=arkka-suté vrishé sura-guruh kanya[m] mrig-arddhédayé. 
96.—8. 611. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 86; Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. p. 231. Togurshode 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vinayaditya :— 
(L. 24). —Bkidaé-dttara-shat-chhatéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravarddhamana-vija- 
yarijya-samvatsaré dasamé varttaminé . . . Karttika-paurnnamasyaim. 


27. —$, 618, — Anie, Vol. VI. p. 89. Karnfil district copper-plates of the Western 
Chalukya Vinayaditya :— 

(L. 24). — Trayddeé-dttara-shat-chhatéshe Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravarddhamina-vija- 
yarajya-sainvatsaré ékAdaéé varttaminé . . . MAgha-paurnamisyam. 

98.—P.9, No. 160.—8. 614, 11th year of reign, dakshinéyana(-samkrinti), Sanaischara~ 
varé. Sorab copper-plates of the Western Chatukya Vinayaditya. 

29,.—S. 616. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 802; Mysore Inscr. No. 132, p. 237. Harihar copper- 
plates of the Western Chalukya Vinayéditya :— 

(L. 28),—Shédaé-dttara-shach(t)-chhatéshu ‘Saka-varshéshv= =atitésho pravarddhamana- 
vijayarijya-samvatsaré chaturddasé varttamané . . . Karttiké(ka)-paurnnamisyainm. 

30. —8. 621. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 60. Badémi Euan of the Western Chalukya 

Vijayaditya :— 

(L. 5). — Pravardhamina-vijayarijya-sathvatearé tritlyé varttaminé &kavitné-dttara-shat- 
chhatéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu Jyéshthyim paurnuamisyim. 
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31.— 8. 622. — Ante, Vol. IX. p. 128, Nértir copper-plates of the Western Chalukya 
Vijayaditya :— 





(L. 80). — Dvavithéaty-uttara-shat-chhatéshu ‘Saka-varsh €éshveatitésha pravarddhamina- 
vijayarijya-sathvatsaré chaturtthé vartaminé . . , Ashida(dha) -paurnunamisyiim, 


32. — 8. 627. — Ante, Vol. IX. p.131. Nérir copper-plates of the Western Chalukya 
VijayAditya :— 


(L. 29). —- Saptavithéaty-uttara-shat-chhatésho Sake-varshéshveailtéshu pravarddhamaina- 
vijayarijya-samvatsaré dasamé varttaminé. 


33. — 8. 631. — Anie, Vol. XVIII. p. 235. Multéi (in Central Provinces) copper-plates 
of the Rashtrakita chieftain Nandaraja-Yuddhasura :— 
(L. 21). — Kirttika-paurnnamisyfim . . . 


(L, 29). — Saka-kala-sathvatsara-Satéshu shatchlv(tsv)=¢katri[mh*]§-dttaréshu. 


$4, — 8. 651. — Anie, Vol. VIL. p. 112. Lakshméévar inscription of the Western Chala- 
kya Vijayaditya (recording a grant to his father’s priest Udayadévapandita, also called 
Niravadyapandita, who was the house-pupil of Sripijyapada) :— 


(L, 42). — Bkaparhchiéad-uttara-shat-chhatéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravartta(rdha)- 
mina-vijayarijya-samvatsaré chatustrimsé varttaminé . . . Philguna-misé paurnuamisyim. 


35. — P. 113, No. 1. —§, 654, Karttika-sndi 13, Indu-varé, An inscription from Java. 


36.— 8S. 656, — Ante, Vol, VII. p.107. Lakshméévar inscription of the Western Chalukya 
Vikramaditya II. :— 


(L. 72). — Shatpamchisad-uttara-shat-chhatéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravarddhamina- 
vijayarijyarsamvatsaré dvitiyé varttaminé Migha-paurnnamisyém.> 


37, — 8. 675, — Anie, Vol. XI. p. 112. Simangad copper-plates of the Rashtrakira 
Dantidurga :— 


(L. 30). — Pathchasaptaty-adhika- Sakalejla-sazhvateara-fata-shatkd vyalité samvata(t) 675 
pai(? pd or pan)hachchhikiyaé Migha-misa-rathasaptamyi[mh*]. 


88. — P. 118, No, 2. — 8. 679, Aévayuja-suddha 7, vishuva-samkranti. Antréli-Chharali 
copper-plates of the Rishtrakita Kakka (Kakkaraja II.) of Gujarat. 


39. — 8. 679. — Ante, Vol. VIIL. p. 27; Mysore Inscr. No. 160, p. 301. Vokkaldri 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Kirtivarman IT, :— 


(Plate iv, 4,1.4}. — Navasaptaty-otiara-shat-chhatéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravardhg- 
mana-vijayarijya-samvatsaré ékidasé varttamine ... Bhidrapada-paurnamisyam. 


40.— P. 11, No. 171.—8, 684, Vaisdkha, Visikha-nakshatré, Sukra-varé, a lunar eclipse. 
Hostr spurious copper-plates of the Western Ganga Prithuvi-Kongani. 


41. — 8. 698. ~~ Ante, Vol. Ti. p. 158, Mysore Inscr. No. 153, p, 287... agi 
spurious copper-plates of the Western Ganga Prithuvi-Kongani :— 


(Plate iii, 4, 1.8). — Ashtinavaty-nttar€[shu*] shat-chhatéshp ‘SSaka-yarshéshy=atitéshv= 
dtmanah pravarddhamina-vijayavir(rij)ya-sathvatsaré panch[a*|sattamé pravarddha(rta)miné. 


42, — 8. 700. — Jour. Bo. As. mee Vol, XVII. Pt.ii.p.1. An inscription from Central 
Java i— 


(UL, 6). — Sakanripa-kal-ititair=varsha-fataih saptabhir .. , 


43, — P. 18], No. 107 (Hp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 103).—8. 716, Vaisékh-Amiavasyii, a solar 
eclipse. Paithin copper-plates of the Rashtrakita Gévinda ITI, 


5 A lunar eclipse on the 138th January, A.D. 735, 17 h, 44m, after mean sunrise, 
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44,— P. 122, No. 55. — 8, 726, Subh4nu, Vaisikha-vadi 5, Brihaspati-vara. Kanarese 
country copper-plates of the Rashtraktita G6évinda III. 

45,— 8.726 (?).— Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 115. Date of the second Prasasti of Baijndth :— 

(L. 83), — Sakakaéla-gat-abdah 7[26]. 

46, — P. 11, No. 172. —S. 780,* Vyaya, Vaisikha-paurnamasi, a lonar eclipse. Wan! 
copper-plates of the Rashtrakita Govinda ITI, 

47, — P. 131, No. 108. — 8, 730, Sarvajit, Sravan-imavasy4, a solar eclipse. Riadhanpar 
copper-plates of the Rashtrakfita Govinda IIT. 

48 —§$. 784, — Ante, Vol. XIL p. 161. British Museum (or Baroda) copper-plates of the 
Rashtrakita Karka-Suvarnavarsha of Gujarat. 

(L, 52). — ‘Sakanripa-kél-dtita-samvatsara-satéshn saptasu Scha(cha)tustringa[d-adhiké|shu 
mahi-Vaisikhyam. 

49,— P. 9, No. 161. — 8S. 735, Jyaishtha-sudi 10, Chandra-varé. Kadab copper-plates 
of the Rashtrakita Gévinda III. (Prabhitavarsha). . 

50, — 8. 785. — Ep. Ind, Vol. III. p. 54. Térkhédé copper-plates of the reign of the 
Rashtrakita Govinda III., and of the time of his nephew and fendatory Gévindardja of 
Gujarat :— 

(L. 1). — ‘Sakanripa-kél-dtita-sathvatsara-sgatéshu saptasu patichatri(tri)msaty(d)-adhiké- 
shu Pausha-suddha-saptamyam=ankatd=pi sarivatsara-Sataini 735 Nandana-samvatsaré’ Paushah 
Suddha-tithih 7 asyath sarhvatsara-misa-paksha-divasa-pirvvayam. [1*] 

(L. 43). — vijaya-saptamyim, 

51. — 8. 749. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 148. Kavi copper-plates of the Rashtrakita Gévinda- 
raja-Prabhitavarsha of Gujarat :— 

(Plate iii, 1. 7). — Sakanripa-kil-dtita-samvatsara-daté[shu  saptasv=-é]kinnapamchisat- 
samadhikéshu mah4-Vaisikhyam. 

52, — 8.757. — dnie, Vol. XIV. p. 200. Baroda copper-plates of the Rashtrakita 
Dharavarsha-Dhruvaraja II. of Gujarat :-— 

(L. 36), — Sakanripa-kal-atita-sathvatsara-éatéshu saptasu saptapatichdSad-adhikéshu 
Kirttika-suddha-pafichadasyam mahaé-Karttiki-parvvani. 

53, — P. 118, No. 8. — 8. 765, Chaitra 15, Séma-vira, a lunar eclipse. An inscription 
from Java. 

54, — 8. 765 (P). — Ante, Vol. XIII. p. 186. Kanheri inscription of the Rishirakita 
Amodghavarsha I., and the (Sitlara) Makdsdmanta Pullasakti -— 

(L. 5). — Samva [765]. 

55,—P. 4 No. 189.—S. 775 (for 773), Prajapati, Aévina-vadi 2, Budha-diné. 
Kanheri inscription of the Rashtrakita Améghavarsha LI., and the (Silira) Mahdsdmanta 
Kapardin. 

56. — P. 113, No. 4.—8. 782, Jyaishtha-Sudi 9, Sukré. Kalyfin inscription of the 
Mahimandalésvara Mam vanirajadéva. 

57, — P, 114, No. 5. —S. 782, Karttika-Sudi 13, Brihaspati-vara, An inscription from 
Java. 

58. — P, 198, No. 59. — 8S. 788, Vyaya, Jyaishth-amavasya, Aditya-vara, a solar eclipse. 
Sirfir inscription of the Rashtrakita Améghavarsha I. 


# By the mean-sign system Nandana lasted from the 9th May, A.D. 812, in 8, 785 current, to the Sth May, 
A.D. 813, in 8. 735 expired; and by the sonthern luni-solar system Nandana was §. 785 current, 
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59, — P. 131, No. 109. — 8. 789, Jyaishth-imavisy, a solar eclipse. Bagumra copper- 
plates of the Rishtrakita DharAvarsha-Dhruvaraéja III, of Gujarit. 


60, — 8. 797. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p.- 195. Saundatti inscription of the Rashtra- 
kita Krishna II., and his feudatory the Ratta Great Chieftain Prithvirama :— 


(L. 13). — Sapta-sa(éa)tya navatyé cha samayukt[é*]sa(shu) saptasu[i*] 
Sa(Sa)ka-kilé$v(shv)=atitésha Manmath-ihvaya-vatsaré’ |\ 


61.~— 8. 799. — Ante, Vol. XIII. p. 335. Kanheri inseription of the Rashtrakita 
Amédghavarsha I., and the (Silara) Mehdsémanta Kapardin :-— , 


(L. 1). — Sakanripa-kél-Atita-samvatsara-éatéshu saptasu nananavaty-adhikéshv=athkatah 
792, 


62. — 8. 809. — Anfe, Vol. VI. p. 102; Coorg Inser. No. 2, p. 5; Pdli, Skr. and Old- 


Kan. Inser, No. 269. Bilidr (Kodagu) inscription of the Ganga or Kongu Satyavékya-Kongu- 
nivarma-Permanadi :— 


‘Saka 809 (in words, ]. 2), the eighteenth year (in words, |. 5) of his reign; the fifth day 
(sri-panchameyandu) of Phalguna.’ . 


63,— P. 123, No. 60.—S. 810, Chaitr-Amivisyé, a solar eclipse. Baoumra copper- 
plates of the Rishtrakita Akélavarsha-Krishnaraja of Gujarit. 


64.— P. 9, No. 162. —S. 822 (for 824 °), Dundubhi, Migha-éudi 5, Brihaspati-vara, 
Nandwadige inscription of the Rishtrakita Krishna II. 


65, — 8. 824. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc, Vol. X. p. 190, Mulgund inscription of the Rashtra- 
kita Krishna ITI. :— 


(L. 2) — Sakanripa-kilé=shtha(shta)-éaté chaturutteravithsadu(ty-u)ttaré sampragaté 
Dundubhi-namani® varshé pravarttamané. 


66, — 8S. 881 (for 882 or 833 ?). — Anie, Vol. XII. p. 222. Ajihole inscription of the Rash-- 
trakita Krishna IT. :— 


‘While the saivatsara named Prajapati,® which was the eight hundred and thirty-first (of} 
the centuries of years that have elapsed from the time of the Saka king, was current.’ 


67. — 8. 882. — Ep. Ind. Vol. L p- 56. Kapadvanaj copper-plates of the Rashtrakita 
Krishna IT. :— 


(L. 60). — Saka-sathvat 832 Vaisikha-guddha-paurgnamisyfmm maha-VaisikhyAn. 


68. — P. 114, No. 6. — 8. 838, Pausha-Sudi 4, uttarfyana-samkrinti. Haddali copper-plates 
of the Chapa Mahdsdmantddhipatt Dharanivaraha, the feudatory of Mahtpaladéva. 


69. — 8. 836. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc.:Vol. XVIII. pp. 260 and 264. Nausart copper-plates 
of the Rashtrakita Nityavarsha Indra III. :— 


(L. 52).— Sakanripa-kAl-atita-samvatsara-éatéshv=ashtasu shattrimsad-uttaréshan Wuva- 
sathvatsarélo Phalguna-su(su)ddha-septamyimh sathpanné sripattava(ba)ndh-dteavé. 


ee eae nn ae a ee PST eee) NE UA ERE EC Sancta ED De 
7 By the mean-sign system Manmatha ended on the 18th August, A. D. 8%, in 8. 797 expired; and by the 
southern luni-solar system Manmatha was 8. 797 expired. 
$ By the mean-sign system Dundubhi ended on the 20th April, A. D. 902, in 8, 824 expired; and by the southern. 
luni-solar system Dundubhi was 8. 824 expired. " 
' 9 By the mean-sign system PrajApati lasted from the 18th March, A.D. 910, in 8, 832 expired, to the 14th March, 
A.D. 911, in 8. 888 expired (which commenced on the 4th March, A.D, 911); and by the southern luni-solar system 
Prajipati wae §. 833 expired. 
' 1 By the mead-sign system Yuvan ended on the 25th February, A.D, 915, which was the 8th of the bright half 
of Phélguna of §. 886 expired ; by the southern luni-solar system Yuvan would be 8,.687 expired. 


+ 
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70. — 8. 888. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 224. Hatti-Mattir inscription of the Rashtrakita 
Nityavarsha Indra III. :— 


(L. 3). — Sa(Sa)ka-bhipala-kél-[a* ]krinta-sam[va*]tsara-Praba(bha)v-adi-nimadé(dhé)- 
yam=uttama-madhyama-jaghanya-pa(pha)lada(da)-prabhritigal=-entu nizra miivatt-ente(nta)- 
neya Dhatu-samvatsar-[&* |niarggata.! 


71, — 8. 840, — Anie, Vol, XII. p. 223. Dandapur inscription of the Rashtrakdta Prabht- 
tavarsha (Gévinda IV. ):— 


‘When the eight hundred and fortieth year (of) the Saka era, that is known by the name 
of Pramathi,’ was current; at the time of the sahkramana, when the sun came to (the sign) 
Makara (and) on the lunar day of Pausha that coincided (with that saiakramana ).’ 


72. — P. 114, No. 7, — 8. 851, Vikrita, Migha-paurnamist, Aditya-vara, a lunar eclipse. 
Kalas inscription of the Rashtrakita Gévinda IV. 


73. — P. 114, No. 8. — 8. 855, Vijaya, Srivana-paurnamasi, Guru-viré. Siiglf copper- 
plates of the Rishtrakita Gévinda IV. 


74, — P. 2, No. 127, — 8. 856, Jaya, Karttika-gudi 5, Budha-vira. Mahikita inscription 
of the Mahdsémanta Bappuvarasa. 


75. — 8. 860. — Hy. Ind. Vol, TI. p. 180. Spurious Sidi copper-plates of the Western 
Gahga Bituga :— 

(L. 68). — Sa(sa)ka-vari[sh]éshu shashtyuttar-dshta[éa ]tésha atikrimtéshu Vikani(ri)}3- 
sam vatsara-Karttika-Nandisva(éva)ra-su(8n)kla-pakshah ashtamyimh Aditya-viré.+ 

76. — 8, 862, — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVIII. p. 248, Wardha copper-plates of the Rish- 
trakiita Krishna III. :— 

(Plate iii. 1. 1). — Sakanripa-kél-Attta-sathvatsara-datéshv=ashtisu dvishashty-adhikéshu 
Sarvvari‘-samvatsar-Antarggata-Vaisakha-bahuola-pancha(iicha)myan. 

77, — P. 123, No. 61. — 8. 867 (Plavanga), Bhédrapad-aimAvisya, Kuja(Mangala)-vara, a 
solar eclipse. Salétgi inscription of the Rashtrakita Krishna III. 


78. — P. 123, No. 62. — 8. 867, Margaéirsha-vadi 13, sun in Dhanus, Bhrigu-varé. Acces- 
sion of the Hastern Chalukya Amma IT. 


79, —S, 872." — Hp. Ind, Vol. Il. p. 171. Atakir inscription of the RAshtrakata 
Krishna III. :-— 

(iL. bt. ~— Sa (sa) kanri(nri)pa-kil-Atita-sathvatsara-sa(éa)taigal-entu-ntir-el patt-eradaneya 
Sau(sau)myam=emba sathvatsaram pravarttise.!5 


80.— P. 12, No. 173.— 8, 872,* Saumya, full-moon of Pausha, Monday, a lunar 
eclipse, uttariyana-sathkranti. An inscription at Narégal. 


81.— P. 5, No. 144. — 8. 872, Sadharana, new-moon of Karittika, Thursday, a solar 
eclipse. Another inscription at Narégal. 





1 By the mean-sign system Dh&tm ended on the 2lst February, A.D. 916, in 8. 888 current; and by the southern 
luni-solar system Dh&tri was §, 888 expired. 


12 By the mean-sign system Pramfthin ended on the Sth February, A.D. 919, in §. 840 expired; by the southern 
luni-solar system Pramathin would be 8. 841 expired. 


18 By the mean-sign system Vik&rin commenced on the 19th November, A.D. 987, in 8. 860 current, and ended 
on the 15th November, A.D, 988, in 8, 860 expired ; and by the southern luni-solar system VikA4rin would be 8. 861 
expired. 


1% By the mean-sign system Sarvarin ended on'the llth November, A.D. 989, in 8. 862 current; and by the 
southern luni-eolar system Sarvarin was 8. 862 expired. 


18 By the mean-sign system Saumya ended on the 4th October, A.D. 948, in 8. 870 expired ; and by the southern 
luni-solar system Saumya was §. 872 current. 
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. 82. — P.114, No. 9,—S. 878, Virédhin (for Virddhakrit), Margasirsha-panurnamisi, 
Aditya-viira, a lunar eclipse. Soratir inscription of the Rashtrakita Krishna III. 


83. — 8. 890. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 105. Lakshméévar inscription of the Ganga or Konga 
Marasihha Satyavakya Kongunivarman :— 


(L. 24), — Sakanryipa-kél-ftita-sathvatsara-satéshv=ashtasa navaty-uttaréshu pravartta- 
miiné Vibhava-sainvatsaré.16 


84.— P. 123, No. 63.— 8. 893, Prajapati, Aévaynj-Amivasya, Aditya-vara, &® solar 
eclipse, Adaraguiichi inscription of the Rashtrakita Kottiga (Khottiga). 

85. — P. 115, No. 10.— 8. 894, Angiras, ASvayuja-paurnamis}, Budha-diné, a lunar 
eclipse. Karda copper-plates of the Rishtrakita Kakkala (Kakka IT). 

86.— P. 12, No. 174. —8. 896,* Srimukha, dakshindyana-sankrinti, Aditya-vira. 
Gundir inscription of the Rishtrakita Kakkala (Kakka II). 

87. — 8. 899. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 102; Vol. XIV. p. 76; Coorg Inscr. No. 4, p.7; Pali, 
Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 271. Peggu-ir (Kodagu) inscription of the Gahga or Kongu 
Satyavakya Kohginivarman :— 

(L. 1), — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satahga  829taneya Isvara-satbvatsaram!? 
pravattise ... tad-varsh-dbhyantara Pa(phi)lguna-sukla-pakshada Nandisvaram _ tallaj- 
dvasam ige. 

88.— P. 6, No, 147. — 8. 902, Vikrama, Pansha-Sudi 10, Bribaspati-vira, uttarfiyana- 
samkrinti. Saundatti inscription of the Western Chalukya Taila II., and his feudatory the 
Ratta Santivarman. 


89, — P. 124, No. 64. — 8. 904, Chitrabhanu, Chaitra-vadi 8, Séma-vira. Death of the 
Rashtrakita Indraraja (Indra IV.). 


90. — 8. 904, — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Nilgund inscription of the Western Cha- 
lukya Taila IT, :— 

(L. 17). — Sa(Sa)kanripa-samnvatsaréshu chaturadhika-navagatéshu gatéshu Chitrabhanu- 
samvatsaré Bhidrapada-misé siryya-grahané.18 

91.—S. 911. — £p. Ind. Vol. III. p. 232. Bhairanmatti inscription of the Western Cha- 
lukya Taila II. and the Sinda Pulikaéla :— 

(L. 4). — Sa(Sa)ka-varsha 911 Vikri(kri)tam!=ethba satbvatsara pravarttise. 

92. — 8, 911. — Coorg Inscr. No. 5, p. 8. An inscription at Merkara : — 

(L. 1). — Saka-varisha 91lneya Sa(?) .. . uttaréyana ... 

93. — P. 12, No. 175 (Hp. Ind. Vol. IIL. p. 274).— 8. 919, Hémalamba, Ashadha-vadi 
4, dakshiniyana-satkranti. Bhadana copper-plates of the Silara Aparajite. 

94, — 8.919. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 214; Mysore Inser, No. 99, p. 187 (?). 
Talgund inscription of the Western Chalukya Taila IT., and his feudatory Bhima : — 


‘Saka 919 (in figures, 1. 12), the Hémalambi sashvatsara; Sunday, the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of (?) Aévayuja.’? (Mys. Inser.: ‘Vaiéikha, the 8th day of the moon’s 
decrease, Sunday,’)?° 





16 By the meav-sign system Vibhava ended on the 16th July, A.D. 967, in 8. 890 current ; and by the southern 
luni-solar system Vibhava was 8. 890 expired. 

17 By the mean-sign system iévara ended on the 7th June, A, D, 976, in 8, 899 current; and by the southern 
luni-solar system Iévara was 8, 899 expired. 

18 A solar eclipse, visible in India, on the 20th September, A. D. 982. 

19 By the mean-sign system Vikrita ended on the 14th April, A, D. 989, in §. 911 expired; and by the southern 
lyni-solar system Vikrita was S, 912 expired. 

20 Vaigikha-vadi 8 of 8. 919 expired = Hémalamba would correspond to Sunday, the 2nd May, A. D. 997, 
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95. — P. 12, No. 176. -—8. 922, Barvarin,?! Bhidrapad-imavisyé, a solar eclipse. 
Sathgamnér copper-plates of the Yadava Bhillama II. 

96. —S. 924. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 31. Gadag inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Satyasraya II. : — 

(L. 7). — Sa(éa)ka-bhipala-kal-akrimta-samvatsara-sa(éa)tamga|l*] 924neya Subhakrit- 
samvatsarath pravarttise tad-varsh-Abhyantara-Chaitra-suddha 5 Adityavarad-andu.22 

97. — 8S. 928 (for 929 ?). — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 67. Gudikatti inscription of 
the Western Chilukya (?) Jayasimha III. : — 

(L. 18). — Sa(sa)kam=A(a)bda gaja-dvi-nidhi Plavathgadolu.% 

98, -—~—S. 930. — Jour. Bo. ds. Soc. Vol. I. p. 218. Khirepitan copper-plates of (the 
Western Chilukya Satyasraya II. and) the Silara Rattaraja : — 

(. 40). — Sakanyipa-kél-Atita-samvatsara-nava-Satéshu trivnéad-ad hikéshn pravarttaména- 
Kilaka-samvatsar-intarggata-J yéshtha-paurnuamiasy am. 

99. — 8. 980. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 52. Munélli inscription of the Western 
Chialukya Saty&sraya II, : — 

(. 10). — Sa(éa)ka-varisha 9380 Kilaka-[sathvajtsa{rada] ‘Srivana-bahula-taddi(di)[gé*] 
Sémavarad-amdu.t 

100, — 8. 980 (for 931).— Ante, Vol. XVI. p. 24. Kanthéth copper-plates of the Western 
Chilukya Vikramaditya V. :— 

(L. 61). — Sakanripa-kél-atita-satnvatsara-Satéshu navasu tri(tri)mfad-adhikéshu gatéshu 
930 prava[r*]ttamina-Saumya-sainvatsaré™ paurnnamasyam simagrahana-parvvani. 

101. — P, 115, No. 11. — 8. 980, Pingala, Kirttika-éudi 15, a lunar eclipse. Thana 
copper-plates of the Stlara Arikésarin. 


102. — 8. 940. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 153; Mysore Inser. No. 80, p. 166. 
Balagamve inscription probably of the Western Chalukya Jayasizhha III. :— 


‘Saka 940 (in figures, 1.10), The other details of the date are illegible.’ 


103. — P. 13, No. 177.—8. 941, SiddhArthin, Pausha-éudi 2, Sunday, uttardyana- 
samkranti. Balagimve inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasitnha III. 


104. — P. 131, No. 110. — 8, 944, sun in Sithha, vadi 2, Gurn-viré. Accession of the 
Eastern Chalukya Rajaraja 1.5 


105, — P. 18, No. 178. — 8, 944, Dundubhi, Aditya-vira, uttarayana-samnkranti. Bélir 
inscription of the Western Chilukya Jayasiznha ITI. 


106. — P. 115, No. 12. — 8, 946, Raktakshi, Vaiéikha-paurnamas!, Aditya-varé. Miraj 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Jayasitnha III. 


107. —- P. 129, No. 98. — 8, 948,* Krédhana, a solar eclipse in Karttika. Kalas-Budrikh 
copper-plates of the Yidava Bhillama IIT. 


108. — P. 13, No. 179, — §. 948, Kshaya, Karttika-indi 16, Ravau, a solar (!) eclipse 
Bhandip copper-plates of the Sildra Chittaraja. 


31 Here and ix those of the following dates to which no special note is attached, the Saka year can be combined 
with the Jovian year mentioned along with it, only by the southern luni-solar system. 

22 This date regularly corresponds, for 8. 924 expired = Subhakrit, to Sunday, the 22nd March, A, D. 1002. 

38 By the mean-sign system Plavanga ended on the Ist February, A. D. 1006, in 8. 928 current; and by the 
southern luni-solar system Plavanga was 8. 929 expired. 

% By the mean-sign system Saumya ended on the 24th J anuary, A. D. 1008, in $. 930 current; and by 
the southern luni-solar system Saumya was 8. 981 expired. There was no lunar eclipse in 8. 930 current. 

45 See ante, Vol. XX. p, 273, note 18. 
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109. — P. 115, No. 18.—8. 950, Vibhava, Pausha-Sudi 5, Séma-viva, uttardyana.- 
samkrinti. Talgund inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasiznha III. 








110. — S. 955. —Hp. Ind. Vol. ILL. p. 234. Bhairanmatti inscription of the Western 
Chilukya Jayasimnha III., and the Sinda Great Chieftain Nagaditya : — 


(L. 52). —- Sa(ga)ka-varsha 955[ne*]ya Srimukha-sahvatsara pravarttise. 


lll. —8. 957. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No, 155; Mysore Inscr. No. 7], 
p. 146. Balagdthve inscription of the Western Chilukya Jayasimnha III. : — 


‘Saka 957 (in figures, 1. 10), the Yuva saiivatsara; Sunday, the day of the full-moon of 
Pushya; at the time of the sun’s commencing his progress to the north.’+ 


112. — P. 18, No. 180. — 8. 962, Vikrama, Mirgasirsha-Sudi 5, Aditya-vara. Mantir 
inscription of the Western Chilukya Jayasiznha III. 


113, — P. 6, No. 148. —S. 966, Tarana, Pausha-éudi 10, Adi-vira, uttardyana-samh- 
kranti. Hdali inscription of the Western Chalukya Sémésvara I. 


114, — 8, 968. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 156; Mysore Inscr. No. 92, p. 183. 


Balagitmve memorial tablet of the time of (the Western Chalukya Sémésvara I., and his 
feudatory) the Great Chieftain Chavundaraya : — 


‘Saka 968 (in figures, 1. 3), the Vyaya sativatsara ; Wednesday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Margagirsha.’ (Mys. Inscr.: ‘ the 13th day of the moon’s increase, Friduy.”)% 


115. — P. 18, No. 181. — 8. 970, Sarvadhfrin, Jyaishtha-sudi 13, Aditya-vara, Bala- 
githve inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémé8vara I., and his feudatory the Great Chief- 
tain Chavundaraya. 


116. — P. 124, No. 65.—8. 972, Vikrita, Paush-imivisyi, Aigare(Maigala)-viré, 
a solar eclipse. Surat copper-plates of the Chaulukya Triléchanapéla of Liatadééa. 


117, — 8. 973 (for 974 ?). — Anie, Vol. XII. p. 211, No. 42. Gudikatti inscription of the 
Western Chilukya Séméb6vara I. : — 


(L. 19). — Sa(sa)ka-kilam guna-sapta-namda-mri(mi)tam=igal-varttakam Nandan-Abda- 
kam.?7 


118. — P. 122, No, 56. — 8. 976, Jaya, new-moon of Vaisikha, Sunday. Balagimve 


inscription of the Western Chalukya Sémésvara I. ae 


119.— P. 7, No. 150.—S. 976, Jaya, Vaidih amavisyé, Séma-vitay- a solar eclipse. 
Honwad inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara I. ° eo 


120, — P. 115, No. 14. — 8. 980, Vilambin, Pansha-sudi 7, Brihaspati-varé, uttariyana- 
saihkranti. Copper-plates of the Silahara M4rasimha, 


121.— P. 7, No. 151, —S. 984, Subhakyit, Pausha-vadi 7, Aditya-vira, uttardyana- 
samkranti. Hulgtir inscription of the Western Chalukya Sémésvara I. 


122. — 8, 984, — Anite, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 15. Chillir-Badni inscription of the Western 
Chilukya Somésvara I, : — 


(L, 26). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kél-dtita-samvatsara-sa(Sa)tamga[1*] 984neya § [Su]bhakrite- 
sathvatsarada Pansya(sha)-su(su)ddha-dasa(sa)mi Adityavéram= =uttardyana-samkranti-vyati- 
patad-andu.t 





36 Margagirsha-sudi 5 of 8. 968 expired = Vyaya would correspond to Wednesday, the 5th November; and éudi 
13' to Friday, the 14th November, A. D. 1046. 


27 By the megn-sign system Nandana ended on the 26th July, A. D. 1050, in 8. 973 current; and by the 
southern luni-solar system Nandana was 8, 974 expired. 
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123. — 8. 988. — Pélt, Shr. and Old-Kan.Inser. No. 136; Mysore Inser. No. 1], p.19. 
Davangere inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara I. and his son Vishnuvardhana- 
Vijayaditya : — 

‘Saka 988 (in figures, 1. 18), the Parabhava saivatsara ; Tuesday, the day of the new-moon 
of Bhadrapada; at the time of an eclipse of the sun.’ 


124. — 8. 990, — Mysore Inscr. No. 170, p. 321. Banavési,inscription of the Western 
Chialukya Sémésvara I. : — 


‘In the ‘Saka year 990, the year Kilaka, the month Chaitra, the Ist day of the moon’s 
increase.’ 


125. — P, 124, No. 66. — 8. 991, Saumya, a solar eclipse in Ash&dha. Vaghit inscription 
of the Yadava SSunachandra ITI. 


126. — P. 14, No. 182. — 8. 991, Saumya, Srivana-Sudi 14, Guru-diné. Bassein copper- 
plates of the Yadava Séunachandra IT, 

127.— P. 7, No. 152.8. 998, Virédhikrit, Pausha-Sudi 1, Séma-vira, uttarayane- 
sainkrinti, Two Balagithve inscriptions of the Western Chalukya S6mé8vara IT. 

128.—P. 115, No. 15.—8S. 996, Ananda, Pausha-éudi 5, Brihaspati-vara, uttariyana- 
sathkranoti. Bijipur inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara II. 


129. — P. 7, No. 153. —8. 997, Rikshasa, Pausha-paurnamasi, Aditya-vara, uttiardyana- 
satikranti. Kadaréli inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara IT. 


130.— P. 8 No. 15 3.—8. 997, Rakshassa, Pausha-Sudi 1, Séma-vira, ottardyana- 
sattkranti. Balagimve inscription of the Western Chilukya Somésvara II. 

131. — 8. 998. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 39. Gudigere Jaina inscription :— 

(L. 19). — Sa(éa)ka-varsha 998 ney=Anaja-samvatsarada sraheyolw. 


132. — P. 116, No. 16.—8, 999, Pingala, Ashddha-Sudi 2, Aditya-vira, sathkranti- 
pavitraréhana (dakshindyana-s.), Hulgir inscription of the Western Chilukya Vikramaditya 
VI. and Jayasimha IV, 


138. — P. 182, No. 111. — 8. 999, sun in Kumbha, sudi 3, Ravija(Sani)-diné. Accession 
of the Ganga Anantavarman Chodagangadéva. 


184. — P. 2, No. 128, —§. 1001,* sun in Sithha, Sudi 18, Gura-vire. Appointment of 
Vira-Chédadéva as viceroy of Véngi. 


135. — P. 132, No. 112.—8, 1008, Mésha-misa, vadi 8, Aditya-viré. Vizagapatam 
copper-plates of the Gaiga Anantavarman Chédagangadéva. 


136. — P. 14, No. 183. — 8.1008 (for 1009 ?), Prabhava, Vaisdkha-iudi 3, ‘Sukra-diné. 
Sitabaldi inscription of the Western Chilukya Vikramaditya VI. 


137. — §. 1011. — Péli, Skr. and Gld-Kan. Inser. No. 99. HAli inscription of the Western 
Chalukya VikramAditya VI., and his feudatory the Great Chieftain Kama of the family of the 
Kidambas of Banavase :— 


‘Saka 1011 (in words, lL. 74), the Sukla saxiwatsara; at the time of the sun’s commencing 
his progress to the north.’ 


188. —8. 1016.— Ante, Vol, IX. p. 35. Khirepitag copper-plates of the Rilira 
Anantadéva :— 

(L. 73). — Sa(éa)kanripa-kal-atite-sathvatsara-daéa-sa(Sa)téshu shddas(8)-Adhikéshu Bhavar 
samvatsaredntargeata-Migha-su(gu)ddha-pratipadayam yatr=imkaid=pi samyvat 1016, 
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139, —S. 1025. — Mysore Insor. No. 174, p. 830. Sindigere inscription of the Hoysala 
Balléia I. :— 


‘In the Saka year 1025, the year Svabhanu, the month Kiarttika, the 10th day of the 
moon’s increase, Thursday.’t 


140, — P. 127,No. 83. —8. 1032,* Virédhin, Magha-sudi 10, Mangala-varé. Talalen 
copper-plates of the Silihira Gandaraddityadéva. 


141. — P. 127, No. 83. — [S. 1088*], Vikrita, Vaiéikha-paurnamiasi, a lunar eclipse, 
Talaleh copper-plates of the Sildhira Gandaradityadéva. 


142, — 8. 1085 (or 1087 ®). — Taser. at Sravana Delgola, No. 46, pp. 22 and126. Death of 


Bichana, lay disciple of Subhachandra-siddhintadéva (pillar set up by the wife of the general 
Ganga) :-— 


: Saka-varusha 1037(% translation 1035)neya Vijaya-sarbvatsarada Vaisikha-su(Su)ddha 10 
Adityavérad-andu,”8 


143. — P. 116, No. 17. — 8. 1087, Manmatha, MargaSirsha-sudi 14, Briha-vira. Death of 


Méghachandrantraividyadéva (tomb erected by the wife of Gaiga-Raja, the minister of the 
Hoysala Vishnuvardhana). 


144, — 8. 1039. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 18; Mysore Inscr. No. 146, p. 269. 
Bélir copper-plates of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana and his chief queen Santaladévi :— 


‘Saka 1039 (in words), the Hémalambi sashvatsara; Sunday (Mys. Inser. : ‘Monday ’), the 
fifth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’” 


145, — P. 116, No. 18. — 8. 1089, Hémanambi, Phalguna-sudi 5, Séma-vira. A grant by 
the Dandandyaka Gahga-R4ja, confirmed by the Dendandyeka Fichi-Raja. 


146. —S. 1040. -~ Anite, Vol. XVIIL p. 169. Vizagapatam copper-plates of the Ganga 
Anantavarman Chédagangadéva :-— 


(L. 169). ~ Viyad-udadhi-kh-émdu-ganitéshu Saka-vatsaréshu puny€=hani. 


147, — §. 1041.% — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 139, pp. 110 and 185. Death of Srimati 
Ganti, the pupil of Divakaranandin :— 


Saka-varsham 104 neya Vilambi-samvatsarada Phalguna-suddha-patichami Budhavarad.- 
andu.t 


148. — P. 129, No, 99. — 8. 1042, Vikérin, Philguna-vadi 11, Briha-vira. Death of 
Démiyyaka, the lay disciple of ‘Subhachandra-siddhantadéva. 


149.—8. 1043.4 — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 44, pp. 20 and 125. Death of 


Péchaladévi (tomb erected by her son, the Dandanéyaka Gaiga-Raja, the minister of the 
Hoysala, Vishnuvardhana) :-— 


Sa(ga)ka-varsha 1043neya SA(b&)rvvari-samvatsarada Ashidha-su(Su)ddha 5 Sémavarad- 
andu.f 


150, — 8. 1044.% — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 48, pp. 27 and 128. Death of Lakshmy- 
ambike (Lakkave), the wife of the Dandandyaka Gahga-Raja :— 


Sa(éa)ka-varsha 1044neya Plava-satnvatsarada . . . suddha 11 Sukravérad-andn. 


151.— P.116, No. 19. — S. 1045, Subhakrit (for Sébhakrit), Vaisdkha-paurnamasl, 
Brihaspati-vira. Date in an inscription at Térdél, of the time of the Western Chalukya Vikramea-~ 


Tribhuvanamalla (VikramAditya VI.); his subordinate, the Ratta Mahémandalésvara 
Kartavirya; and the petty chief Gonka. 


% For §. 1085 expired = Vijaya the date regularly corresponds to Sunday, the 27th April, A. D. 1118. 
%® Ohsitra-éadi 5 of §. 1089 expired =: Hémalamba would correspond to Saturday, the 10th March, A, D. 1117, 
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192. P. 116, No, 20.—8. 1045, Sébhakrit, Srivana-Sudi 10, Sita(‘Sukra)-vara. 
Death of ‘Subhackandra-siddhintadéva (tomb erected by the Dandandyaka Ganga-Raja, the 
minister of the Hoysala Vishouvardhana). 

153. — 8S. 1045. — Inscr. at Sravanw Belgola, No. 58, pp. 41 and 184. A grant by San- 
taladévi, the chief queen of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana :— 

Sa(Sa)ka-varusha siyirada nilvattaydeneya Shbhakrit-samvatsarada Chaitra-sn(éu)ddha« 
padiva Brihaspativarad-andu.t 

(The same date in another grant by the same queen, 1}. No. 56, pp. 52 and 143.) 

154, — 8, 1045 (?). — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inser. No, 146; Mysore Inser. No. 4, p. 9. 
Chitaldurg inscription of the Western Chilukya Jagadékamalla, and his feudatory the Great 
Chieftain Vijaya-Pandyadéva :— 

‘Saka 1045 (in figures, the last two effaced, 1. 28), the SObhakrit sajvatsara ; Sunday, the 
tenth day of the bright fortnight of Phalguna’ ; 9° (Mys, Inser. : ‘at the time of the equinox’). 

155, — P. 124, No. 67. — 8. 1047, Visvavasu, Bhidrapada-vadi 13, ‘Sikra-vara, yugidi, 
Naréndra inscription of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. 

156. — P. 124, No. 68. — 8. 1050, Kilaka, Phalguna-vadi 3, Bhiskarasvaré. Death of 
Mallishéna, 

157, — P. 127, No. 84. — 8. 1051,* Kilaka, Karttika-paurnamas!, a lunar eclipse. Ineléyar 
inscription of the Western Chalukya Sémésvara III. 


158. — 8. 1053. — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 58, pp. 88 and 182. Death of 
Santaladévi, the chief queen of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana :— 

Sa(éa)ka-varusham 1050mireneya Virddhikrit-samvatsarada Chaitra-su(éu)ddha-paiis 
chamt Sdmavarad-andu.f 

159,— P. 14, No, 184,—8. 1056, . . . vishuvati, Chittiir copper-plates of the 
Eastern Chalukya Kuldéttunga Chéddadéva IT. 

160. —5S. 1057. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 174. Vizagapatam copper-plates of the Gaiga 
Anantavarman Chédagangadéva :— 

(L, 82). — Sak-Avdé(bdé)shn muni-sa(éa)ra-viyach-chha(cha) mdra-ganitéshn Vriéchikas 
masé. 

161, — 8. 1059. — Hp. Ind. Vol. If. p. 388. Gévindpur inscription of the poet Gaigi- 
dhara ; mentions the Mina princes Varnamana and Rudramana of Magadha :— 

(L. 34). — Nand-éndriy-abhr-éndu-samé Sak-ivd@(bdé) . . . Saka 1059. 

162. — 8. 1059 (?).— Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 68, pp. 60 and 150. Death of 
Chaladanka-riiva Hoysala-setti :— 

Sa(sa)ka-varéa(rsha) 1059neya*! Saumya-samvatsarada Magha-maésada éukla-pakshada 
sankramantad-andu. 

168. — P. 14, No. 185, — 8. 1060,* Pingala, Pausha-Sudi 10, Sunday, uttardyana- 
saihkranti, Sindigere inscription of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana, 

164. — S. 1061 (?). — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 52, pp. 35 and 180. Tomb erected 
for Siigamayya, the son of the Dandandyaka Baladéva:— 

Sa(Sa)ka-varusha l041(in translation 1061)neya® Siddharthi-samvatsarada Karttika- 
su(én)ddha-dvidasa(sa) Sémavarad-andu.t 





30 Philguna-fudi 10 of 8. 1045 expired= Sébhakrit would correspond to Tuesday, the 26th February, A. D. 1124, 
$1 Saumya would be 8&8. 1051 expired. 82 Siddhfrthin would be §, 1061 expired. 
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165. — S 1061 (?). — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 51, pp. 34 and 129. Death of the 
Dandandyaka Baladéva, the lay disciple of Prabhichandra-siddhantadéva :— 


Sa(éa)ka-varusha 1041 (in translation 1061) Siddhartthis-amvatsarada Marggasi(6i)ra-su- 
(gu)ddha-padiva Sémavarad-andu.t 


166. — P. 4, No. 140.—8. 1068 (for 1084), Dundubhi, Jyaishtha-éndi 15, Sémé. 
Aijijanéri inscription of the Yadava Mahdsdmanta Séunadéva. 


167.— P, 127, No. 85. — 8. 1065,* Dundubhi, Bhadrapada-éudi 6, ‘Sukra-véra, Miraj 
inscription of the Silahéra Vijayaditya. 

168, — P. 127, No. 86 (Hp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 210). — 8S 1065,* Dundubhi, Migha-pau- 
rnamisi, Séma-varé, a lunar eclipse. Kolhapur inscription of the Silahara Vijayaditya. 

169. — P. 14, No, 186. — 8. 1066,* Rudhirédgarin, Magha-vadi 14, Vadda-vara. Miraj 
inscription of the Silahara Vijayaditya. 


170. —— P. 127, No. 87. — 8. 1068,* Krédhana, Aévina-éudi 10, Briha-vara. Death of 
Prabhachandra-siddhantadéva, the disciple of Méghachandra-traividyadéva. 


i71. — P. 128, No. 88 (Hp. Ind. Vol. IIT. p, 212).— 8. 1073," Praméda, Bhadrapada- 
paurnamasi, Sukra-varé, a lunar eclipse. Bamani inscription of the ‘Silihara Vijayaditya, 


172. — 8. 1075. — Ante, Vol. VIII. p. 41, Patna inscription of Gdvana III. of the 
Nikumbha family :— 


(L. 20). Varsha(nim] pathchasaptatya sahasré sdhiké gaté 1075 4 
Saka-bhfpéla-kilasya tathé Srimukha-vatsaré II 


173. — P. 116, No. 21. —8, 1076, Bhava, Ashadha-Sudi 5, Bribaspati-vira. Halgitr-inscrip- 
tion of the Western Chalukya Taila III. 


174. — P. 116, No. 22.— 8, 1078, Dh&tyi, Vaisikha-éuddha, akshaya-tritlya, yugadi, 
Bhauma-diné. Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription of the Silara Mallikarjuna. 


175. — 8. 1079. — Pah, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 219; Mysore Inser. No. 102, p. 198. 
Talgund inseription of the Kalachuri Bijjana-Tribhuvanamalla, and his Leader of the forces 
Késimayya :— 

‘Saka 1079 (in figures, 1. 57), the Isvara sashvatsara ; Monday, the day of the full-moon of 
Pushya; at the time of the sun’s commencing his progress to the north.’+ 


176, — P. 8, No. 154. — 8. 1080, Bahudhanya, Asha dh-amavasya, Séma-vira, dakshinayana- 


samkrinti. Siddapur inscription of the Kadamba Mahdmandaléivara Sivachitta and the Yuva- 
rdja Vijagaditya. 

177, — 8. 1080. — Pali, Sler, and Old-Kan. Inser, No. 188; ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 59; 
Mysore Insor. No. 74, p. 159. Balagithve inscription of the Kalachuri Bijjala-Tribhuve- 
namalla :— 


(L. 62). —Saka-varshath 1080neya BahudhAnya-sathvatcha(tea)rada Puéya(shya)da punnami 
Sémavaram=uttariyanasamkrimtivyatipaita-simagrahanad-amdu.t | 


178. — P, 117, No, 23. — 8, 1081, PramAdi(thi)n, Pausha-Sudi 14, Sukra-vira, uttara-- 
yana-saikranti. Sravana Belgola inscription of the Hoysala Narasirhha I. 


179, — P. 2, No, 129. — 8, 1084, Chitrabhanu, Magha-éndi 18, Vadda-vara, Anatikond 
inscription of the Kakatya (Kakatiya) Rudradéva. 


180. — P. 15, No, 187.—3. 1084 (for 1085 P), Subhanu, Jyaishtha-paurnamis!, Monday, 


alunareclipse. Paftadakal inscription of the Sinda Chavunda II., the subordinate of the 
Western Chalakya Taila III. 
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i81. — P.117, No, 24, — 8.1085, Subhanu, Ashddha-Sudi 9, Budha-varé. Death of the 
Mahémandaléchdrya Dévakirti-panditadéva. 

182. — 8. 1080 (?). — Péli, Skr. end Old-Kan. Inser. No. 117 (‘very illegible *) ; Mysore 
Inscr. No. 35, p. 71. MHarihar inscription of the Great Chieftains Vira-Pandyadéva and 
Vijaya-Pandyadéva. The Mysore Inser. give the date thus :-— 

‘In the year 1089, the year Subhakrit,®* the month Pushya, the 12th day of the moon's 
increase, Monday, the nakskatra being Réhini.’ 

183, — P. 15, No. 188. —5. 1091, Viréddhin, dvittya-'Sravana-paurnamisi, Séma-vira., 
Davangere inscription of the Mahdmandalésvara Vijaya-Pandyadéva. 

184. — 5. 1093. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 118; Mysore Inscer. No. 28, p. 54. 
Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftain Vijaya-Pandyadéva, and his Leader of the forces 
Vijaya~-Permadi :— 

‘Saka 1093 (in figures, 1. 49), the Vikyiti samvatsara; Friday, the first day of the dark 
fortnight (Mys. Inscr. : ‘ moon’s increase’) of Pushya; at the time of the sun’s commencing his 
progress to the north.’$4 


185, — 8. 1094. — Pdéli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 101. Narsapir inscription of the 
Kalachuri Sémésvara or Sdvidéva :— 

‘Saka 1194 by mistake for 1094 (in figures, 1, 89), the Nandana smivatsara ; Monday, the 
day of the new-moon of the dark fortnight of Migha.’t 


186. — 8. 1095.* — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 118; Mysore Inscr. No. 28, p. 54. 
Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftain Vijaya-Pandyadéva and his Leader of the forces 
Vijaya-Permaidi :— 

‘Saka 1095 (in figures, |. 63), the Nandana saivateara ; Thursday (Mys. Inser. : * Wednes 
day’), the third day of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada.’ 


.187. — 8. 1095. — ds. Res. Vol. IX. p. 481; Colebrooke’s Misc. Hssays, Vol. II. p. 276. 

Curugode inscription of the reign of Rakshamalla :— 

‘The year of Salivahan 1095 in the Vijaya year of the cycle, and on the 30th of the month 
Margasira, on Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the sun. t 

188, — P. 117, No. 25. — 8S. 1096, Jaya, Margasirsha-paurnamis!, Aditya-vira, a lunar 
eclipse. Hulgir inscription of the Kalachuri SOmésvara, 

189. — P. 124, No, 69,— 8. 1096, Jaya, Miargasirsh-imavasyé, Mangala-véra, a solar 
eclipse. Hulgiir inscription of the Kalachuri Somésvara. 

190. — P. 5, No. 145.— 8. 1096, Jaya, Karttika-Sudi 12, Brihaspati-viré. Belgaum 
district copper-plates of the Kalachuri Sémébvara. 

191. — P. 8, No. 155. —8. 1006, Jaya, Jyaishth-imavasyé, Aditya-vira, a solar eclipse. 
Hulgir inscription of the Kalachuri Sémésvara. 

192, — P. 128, No. 89. —8.1099,* Durmukha, Vaisikha-Sudi 14, Siryitmaja(Sani)-varé. 
Death of Nayakirtidéva. 

193, — 8. 1108. — As, Res. Vol. IX. p. 431; Colebrooke’s Mise. Hssays, Vol. II. p. 276, 
Curugode inscription of the reign of Rakshimalla :— 

‘The year of Salivahan 1108, of the cycle Plava, and on the 15th of Karttika, on Monday, 
in the gracious time of the moon’s eclipse.’t 


33 Subhakrit would be §. 1104 expired, and Pausha-éudi 12 of this year would correspond to Wednesday, the 8th 
December, A. D. 1182. 

8 In §. 1098 current = Vikrita the UttarAyaya-sarnkrAnti took place 9h, 50 m, after mean sunrise of Friday, the 
25th December, A. D. 1170, during the first #thé of the dark half which commenced 2b. 86 m. after mean sunrise of 


the same day. 
33 Bhadrapada-éudi $ of 8, 1095 current «= Nandana would correspond to Thursday, the 24th August, A. D. 1172. 
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194, — 8. 1108. — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 230. Halébid inscription of the 
Kalachuri (Saikama-)Ahavamalla, and Vikramaditya of the Gutta family :— 


‘Saka 1103 (in words, 1. 83), the Plava saivatsara; at the time of the sun’s commencing 
his progress to the north.’ 


195. — P, 129, No. 100. — 8. 1104, Plava, Aévaynja-vadi 3, Adi-vira. From an inscription 
at Térdal. 


196. — P. 1, No. 123.— 8S, 1104,* Plava, Pausha-vadi 8, ‘Sukra-vira, uttarAyana-satmkrinti, 
Sravana Belgola inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballala. 


197. — P, 15, No. 189. — 8, 1105, Sébhakrit, Aévayuj-Amivisyé, Sdéma-viré. Béhatti 
copper-plates of the Kalachuri Sifghana. 


198. — 8. 1106. — Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 102; ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 19. 
Dambal inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara IV. :— 


(L. 71). — Sa(Sa)kanri(nri)pa-kél-dtita-samvatsara 1106neya Kroédhi-sathvatsarad=A4(sha)- 
da(dha)d=amivisyé Sémavara siryyagrahana-samkrammti-vyatipitad-amdu.t 

199. — §. 1107. — From Dr, Fleet's impression. Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription of the ‘Silira 
Aparaditya :— 


(L. 1). — Samvatn 1107 Visva(sva)vasu-sathvachchha(tsa)ré Chaitra-guddha 15 Ravau 
diné,36 


200. — 8. 1108. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 47; Mysore Inscr. No. 39, p. 78. Date ina Kalachuri 
inscription at Balagamve :— 

(L. 47). — Srimatsa(chchha)ka-varsha 1108neya Par&bhava-sathvatsarada Vaisdkha-ba 
5 va(ya). 


201, —- 8. 1109.* — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 333. Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription 
of the Silira Aparaditya :— 


(L. 1). — Saka-sathvatu 1109 Parabhava-sathvatsaré 1) Magh$ msi il 

(L. 8). — samjita-Maghi-parvani. 

202. — P, 15, No. 190. -— 8, 1109, Plavanga, Chaitra-Sudi 10, Brihaspati-vira. Grant 
by the Dandandyaka Bhaiyidéva, commemorated in an inscription at Térdal. 


203.-—- P. 130, No. 101.8. 1110,* Plavaiga, Pausha-vadi 10, Vadda-vira, uttardyana- 
samkrinti. Toragal inscription of the Mahdmandalésvara Barma. 


204. — 8. 1110.* — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Iuscr. No. 230. Halébid inscription of the 
Kalachuri Satkama-Ahavamalla (?) and Vikramaditya of the Gutta family (?) :— 

‘Saka 1110 (in figures, 1. 103), the Plavarhga saavatsara; Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Philguna.’ + 

205. — 8. 1110.% — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 281. | Halébia inscription of the 
Great Chieftain Vikramaditya of the Gutta family :-— 


‘Saka 1110 (in figures, 1. 87), the Plavathga savivatsarac ; Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Phaélguna.’+ 


206. — P. 125, No. 70 (Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p, 215) .— 8.1112, Sadharana, Pausha-vadi 12, 
Bhauma-varé, uttariyana-sathkranti, K6lhapur inscription of the Silihira Bhdja IT. 


207. — P. 125, No. 71 (Hp. Ind, Vol. III. p. 219). ~8, 1118, Virédhakyit, Jyaishth- 
Amivisyé, Aditya-viré, a solar eclipse. Gadag inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Bhillama. 





26 The date regularly corresponds to Sunday, the 17th March, A, D. 1135. 
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908. — P. 125, No. 72. — 8S. 1113, Virddhikrit, Mirgasirsh-Amavasya, a solar eclipse. 
Chaudadampur inscription of the Great Chieftain Vira-Vikramaditya of the lincage of 
Chandragupta, and his Nayak Khandéya-Kara-Kaméyanéyaka. 

909, — §. 1113 (?). — Pali, Shr. and Ol'l-Kan. Inscr. No. 221 ; Mysore Inscr. No, 1038, p. 199, 
Talgund inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballale :— 

‘Saka 1118 (in figures, 1. 52), the Siddharthi3? smhvatsara; Sunday, the eleventh day of 
the bright fortnight of Chaitra ’ (Mys. Insor. : § the time of the equinox ’). 

910, —P. 15, No. 191 (Hp. Ind. Vol. TI. p. 216). —8. 1114, Paridhévin, Aévina-gudi 
1, Sukra-viré. Kélhdpur inscription of the ‘Silahara Bh6éja IT. 

911. — P. 117, No. 26. —8. 1114, Paridhivin, Mirgasirsha-paurnamast, Sanaiéchara-viré, a 
lunar eclipse. Gadag inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballafa. 

012. <8. 114. — Mysore Inser. No. 46, p. 107. (Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 200). 
Balagimve inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaja :— 

‘Sake year 1114, the year Paridhavin, the month Pashya, the 6th (‘the fifth’) day of the 
moon's decrease, Friday, the uttardyana-samkramana.’* 

9138. —S. 1114 (?).— Pili, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 224; Mysore Insor. No. 109, 
p. 206. Sorab memorial tablet of the time of the Hoysala Vira-Ballila :— 

‘Soleo, 1114 (in figures, 1. 5), the Pramaidi®® sainvatsara; Sunday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Bhidrapada > (Mys. Inser. : ° Saka 1116,’ and ‘the 8th day ’). 

914, — 8. 1117.* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr.No, 194; ante, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 35 ; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 89, p. 180. Balagainve inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballala :-— 
*  (L, 84). — Sa (a) kanripa-sath vachchha(tsa)ram=irabhya Satidhika-sahasr-dpari saptadacha- 
(Sa)mé A[na*]nda-satnvachchha(tsa)ré Mirggasirsh-Amivasyayam Séma-varé Vyatipata-ybgé.t 

915, —§$. 1118.* — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 180, pp. 99 and 178. Inscription of 
the reign of the Hoysale Vire-Ballala :— 

Sa(éa)ka-varsha 1118neya RAkshasa-sainvatsarada Jéshtha-su 1 Brihavarad-andu.t 

916. — P. 117, No. 27. —S8. 1121, Siddharthin, pratham-Ashadha-sudi 8, Brihaspati-vara, 
Gadag inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Balléla. 

217. —$. 21. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 114. Hampe inscription of Maiduna- 


Chaudayys3 ‘— 
‘Sake 1121 (in figures, 1. 11), the Siadharthi smhvatsara; at the time of the suns 


commencing his progress to the north.’ 
218. -—P. 128, No. 90.—5. 1127,* Raktikshi, Pausha-Sudi 2, Saturday, uttarayana- 


samkranti, Kalboli inscription of the Rattas Kartavirya IV. and Mallikarjuna. 


919, — P. 5, No. 141. ___.§, 1128 (for 1129), Prabhava, Sravana-paurnamasi, a, lunar eclipse. 
A grant of Séidéva of the Nikumbha family, commemorated in the Patna inscription of the 


Dévagiri Yadava Singhana. 
990, — P, 128, No. 91. —S. 1181,* Vibhava, Kiritike-éudil2, Budha-vara. Bh0j copper- 


plates of the Ratia Kartavirya IV. 
as well as for the yeara 


st Siddharthin would be 8. 1121 expired; but the date svould be incorrect for this year, 


&_ 1113 current and expired. 

8 Wor §. 1114 expired = Paridhévin and Pausha-vadi 5, the date 
December, A. D. 1192, when the Utteréyana-saunkrinti took place 2h, 28m., 
ended 16 b. 39 m, after mean sunrise. 

. $9 Pramidin would be §. 1115 expired; but for that year the date would be irregular, 


8th of the bright fortnight of Bhidrapad 


regularly corresponds to Friday, the 25th 
and the fifth tithi of the dark half 


both for the Sth and the 
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221,-— 8. 1185.* — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 100; ante, Vol. XII. p, 210, 
No. 29. Gadag inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Siighana :— 

(L. 84). —— ‘Sakan r-pa-ké ]-Akrimta-sarhvatsara-satamgalu 1135neya Arhgirasa-sathvatsarada, 
Phalguna(na)-éudhdha(ddha)-bidige Sanaischaravarad-amdu.t 

222, P. 180, No. 102. —S. 1186,* Srimukha, Chaitra, Séma-diné, a solar eclipse. 
Khédrapur inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana. 

223.— 8. 1186.* — Péli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 234. Halébid inscription of the 
Hoysala Vira-Ballala and his queen Tulvaladévi; and VikramAditya of the Gutia family :— 

‘Saka 1136 (in figures, 1, 63), the Srimukha sasivatsara ; Monday, the day of the new-moon 
of Chaitra; at the time of an eclipse of the sun.’ [See the preceding date, | 


224, —- P. 125, No. 73. — 8. 1187, Yuvan, Bhadrapad-dmavasya, Thursday. Balagimve 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Siighana. 


225. — 8. 1140. — Graham’s Kolhapur, p. 425, No. 11; from an impression supplied to me 
by Dr. Fleet. Ké6lhapur inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Siighana :— 
(L. 16). — Saka-varsha 1140 Bahudhanya-sathvatsaré. 


226. — P. 8, No, 156. —- 8,-1141,* Bahudhanya, Magha-éndi 7, Thursday, 


uttardiyana- 
samkranti. Date in a stone tablet at Nésarige, 


227, — 8, 1141, — As, Res. Vol. IX. p, 408; Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, Vol. II. p. 244; 
ante, Vol. XXIT. p.107. Tipura copper-plate of Ranavankamalla :— 


(L. 22). — Sakanripatér=atité abdih 1141 Ranavanhkamalla-értmat Harikéladévapadanam 
saptadaga-samvatsaré Sbhilikhyamané yatr=aikén=ipi samvat 17 suryya-gatyA Philonna-diné 26, 


228, — 8. 1144. — Hp, Ind. Vol, IIL. p. 113, Bahal inscription 
Singhana : — 


(L. 18). — Shatk-dné sadala-Sat-Adhiké sahasré 1144 
varshinim Saka-prithivfpatéh prayaté | 
Chaitr-adya-pratipadi Chitrabhanu-varshé. 


229, —-P. 8, No. 157. —8. 1145,* Chitrabhanu, Kirttika-paurnamist, Séma-vara, a 
lunar eclipse. Mundlli inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana, 


of the Dévagiri-Yadava 


230. — P. 117, No. 28,—8. 1145, Svabhnu, dvitiya-Bhadrapada-éudi 6, ‘Sukravira, 
Kolar inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana. 

231. — 8S. 1145. — Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 123; Mysore Inser. No, 20, p 34, 
Harihar inscription of the Hoysala Narasizhha IT., and his Leader of the forces Polilva : — 


‘Saka 1145 (in figures, 1. 67), the Svabh4nu sahvateara ; Thursday, the eleventh day of 
the bright fortnight of Magha.’+ 


282. — P. 8, No. 158. — S. 1148,* Parthiva, Bhidrapada-paurnamas!, Monday, a lunar 


eclipse. Date in a Chaudadampur inscription of the D€vagiri-Yadava Mahadéva, and the 
Great Chieftain Gutta of the lineage of Chandragupia. 


233. — P. 130, No. 103. — 8, 1151,* Sarvadhérin, Ash&dh-Amivasy8, Séma 
eclipse. Saundatti inscription of the Ratta Lakshmidéva II. 


234, — 8. 1158. — Hyp. Ind. Vol. 
Kakatiya Ganapati : — 


(L, 119). — Guna-sara-Bhava-mita-§4ké Khara-varshé Madhavé sité Gauryyah | tidhyam, 
(thyém). 


235, — P. 118, No. 29, — 8, 1156, Jaya, Vaisikha-paurnamas!, Vadda-vara. Bijapur 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Siighena. 


-vira, a solar 


If. p. 88. Ganapéévaram inscription of the time of the 
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236. — P. 118, No. 30, — 8. 1156, Jaya, Phalguna-éudi 8, Budhé. Image inscription at 
Elara. 

237. — P. 16, No. 192. —8. 1157, Manmatha, Srdvana-bahula 30, Gurau. Kélhapur 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Sii ghana. 

238. — P. 118, No. 31.— 8. 1158, Durmukha, Migha-paurnamisi, Séma-diné, a lanar 
eclipse. K6lhapur inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana. 


239, — P. 2, No. 130. — 5S. 1160,* Hémalambin, Philgana-sndi 3, Thursday. Tiliwalli 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana and his feudatory Savanta-Thakkura. 


240. — 8. 1160.* — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XV. p. 388. Haralahalli copper-plates of the 
Dévagiri-Yadava Siighana, and his feudatory the Dandésa Chikkadéva : — 

(L. 62). — Saka-varshid=irabhya shashtyadhika-éat-dttara-sa(sa)hasra-mité Hémana(lam)- 
Vi(bi)-sa(sa)mvatsaré Philonna-misé saptamyém. 

241, — 8.1160. — South-Ind. Inser, Vol. I. p. 88. Poygai inscription of R&ajarajadéva : — 


‘(In the month of] Tai of the twenty-second year of the illustrious Tribhuvanachakravartin, 
the illustrious Rajarijadéva, which was current during the Saka year 1160.’ 


242, — 8. 1161. — South-Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 89. Poygai inscription of R&jarajadéva : — 


‘From the month of Tai of the twenty-fourth year of the illustrious Tribhuvanachakravartin, 
the illustrious Rajarajadéva, which was current during the Saka year 1161.’ 


243. — 8.1162. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. III. p. 89. Amba inscription of the 
Dévagiri-Yidava Siighana :— 

(L. 27). — Srt Sa(Sa)ku 1162 SA(b4)rvari-ma(sa)shvatsaré Karttika-sru(8n)ddhada 10. 

244, — 8, 1165. — South-Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 91. Poygai inscription of Rajarajadéva :— 


‘From the month of Karkataka of the 28th year of the illustrious Rajarajadéva, which was 
current after the ‘Saka year 1165 (had passed).’ 


245.-— P. 118, No. 82.—8. 1171, Saumya, Ashidha-paurnamast, Sanaigchara-varé. 
Chikka-Bagiwadi copper-plates of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna. 

246, — P. 118, No. 83. —8, 1171, Saumya, Srivana-Sudi 12, Guru-viré. Bendigéri 
copper-plates of the Dévagiri-Yidava Krishna. 

947, — P. 130, No. 104. — 8. 1172,* Saumya Sréshtha(Jyaishtha)-misé bahula-Hari- 
diné (11) Bhauma-varé, Kajichipura inscription of (the Kikatiya) Ganapati. 

248, —‘P. 16, No. 193. — 8. 1174,* Virédhikrit, Jyaishth-amavasya, Sukra-vara, a solar 
eclipse. Mundlli inscription of the Dévagiri-Yddava Krishna. 

249, — P,130, No. 105.—8. 1175,* Paridhavin, Philgun-Amavasya, a solar eclipse. 
Bangalore copper-plates of the Hoysala Sémésvara. 

250. — P.16, No. 194.— 8. 1175, Pramadin, Chaitr-Amivadsyaé, Séma-varé. Behatti 
copper-plates of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna. 

251. — 8. 1177. — Coorg Inser. No. 6, p. 9. Niduta memorial tablet of the time of the 
Hoysala Narasimha III. :-— 

Saka-varusha 1177ne RAkshasa-sath Vaisdkha-éudha(ddha) 11. 


252. — P, 16, No. 195. — 8. 1180, month of Karkataka, sudi 7, Monday. Inscription at 
the Ammaiappéévara temple at Padavédu. 


253. — P. 1, No, 124, — 8. 1182, Raudra, Pansha-vadi 7, Sani-diné, uttaréyana-samkranti. 
Terwan copper-plates of Kamvadévaraya of Kalyana. 
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254, — 5S, 1183. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Renadal inscription 
of the Dévagiri-Yidava Mahadéva :— 


(L. 1). — Svasti &t Saku 1183 Da(du)rmmati-samvatsaré. 

255, — S. 1184.* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inser. No. 19; Mysore Inser. No, 147, 
p. 273. Bélix copper-plates of the Hoysala Narasizbha IIT. :— 

‘Saka 1184 (in words, 1. 18 of the fourth side), the Durmati sahvatsara ; Tuesday (Mys. 
Inscr.: ‘Monday’), the twelfth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra,’40 


256, — 8. 1185.* — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 111, Chandadampnr inscription of 
the Dévagiri-Yaédava Mahadéva, and the Groat Chieftain Gutta of the lineage of 
Chandragupta :— 

‘Saka IL85 (in figures, 1. 79), the Dundubhi smivatsara; Monday, the fifteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Vaisikha; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’f 


257. — P. 118, No. 34. — 8. 1187, Krédhana, Magha-paurnamas!, Sukra-diné. Kélhapur 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Mahadéva. 


258, —- P. 125, No. 74. — 8. 1189, Prabhava, Jyéshtha-ba 30, Budha-vira, a solar eclipse. 
Hulgir inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Mahadéva. 


259. — P. 3, No. 131. — 8. 1189, Prabhava, Maigha-éudi 5, Sukra-vira. An inscription 
at Kadakol. 


260. — 8. 1190. — Afysore Inser. No. 27, p. 50 (Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 124), 
Harihar inscription of the Hoysala Narasimha III (?) : — 
‘The Saka year 1190 having passed, and the year Vibhava being current,’ 


261. 8S. 1101 (P). — Insor. at Sravana Belgola, No. 96,pp. 74and 159. Inscription of the 
Hoysala Narasimha ITI, :— 


‘Saka-varusha 1191neya Srimukha-samvatsarada*! Srivana-éuddha 15 Adiviradallu. 


262. — P. 3, No. 182, —S. 1192,* Sukla, Ashadha-éudi 12, Wednesday. Sémnathpur 
inscription of the Hoysala Narasimha III. 


263. — P. 118, No. 35. — 8, 1198, Prajapati, Magha-Sudi 12, Budhé. Paithén copper- 
plates of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra. 


264. — P. 119, No. 36. — 8, 1194, Angiras, Migha-panrnamist, a lunar eclipse. Kélhapur 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra, 


265, — 8. 1194. — Jour. Roy. As. Soc., O. S., Vol. V. p. 183. Thana copper-plates of the 
Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra : — 


Svasti Sri-‘Salivahana-saké 1194 ArmgirA-ndma-samvatsaré Aévina-énddha 3 Ravau.+t 


266. — P. 128, No. 92, — 8, 1197," Bhava, Bhidrapada-éudi 12, Wednesday. Halébid 
memorial tablet. 


267. — P. 128, No. 98. — S. 1199,* Dhatri, Srivana-paurnamas!, Séma-diné, yajfiépavita- 
parvani. Sidnirle inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra. 


268. — 8. 1199. —Pal, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 125; Mysore Inser. No, 26, p. 47. 


Harihar inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Ramachandra, and his feudatory the Great 
Chieftain S4]uva-Tikkamadéva :— 


‘Saka 1199 (in figures, 1. 67), the Isvara sarvaisara ; Friday, the thirteenth day of ‘the 
(?) bright fortnight of Chaitra.’ 


49 Chaitra-éudi 12 of 8, 1184 current = Durmati would correspond to Tuesday, the 15th March, A.D, 1261. 


‘1 Srimukha would be 8. 1195 expired; and in that year the tithé of the date commenced 6 h. 14 m, after mean 
sunrise of Sunday, the 80th July, A. D, 1273. 


“? Chaitra-fudi 18 of 8. 1199 expired = Lévara corresponds to Friday, the 19th March, A. D. 1277: 
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269. -— P. 119, No. 87. ~ 8. 1200, Bahudhanya, Chaitra-éudi 1, Sukra-vara. Sravana 
Belgola private inscription. 


270. — 8. 1200, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 20; Mysore Inser. No. 148, p. 276, 
Bélir copper-plates of the Hoysala Narasizhha III. :— 

‘Saka 1200 (in words, 1. 19 of the second side), the Bahudhanya smivetsara; Saturday 
(Mys. Inser.: ‘ Monday’), the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight of Magha,’4 


271. — P. 3, No. 133. — 8. 1201, Pram&thin, Bhidrapada-iudi 6, Séma-vara. Inscrip- 
tion at Kadakol. 


272, — 8.1208 (?). — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 181, pp. 99 and 178. Date of a 
private inscription : — 

Srimatu-Saka-varsha 1208neya PraméAdi-sathvatsara“4 Marggasira-su 1 Bridandu. + 

273. — P. 128, No. 94.-——8. 1205,* Chitrabhanu, Srivana-éudi 10, Brihaspati-vara. 
Sravana Belgola private inscription. 

274. — 8.1208. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Insor. No. 148; Mysore Inscr. No. 6, p. li. 
Chitaldurg inscription of the Hoysala Narasimha III. :— 

‘ ‘Saka 1208 (in figures, 1. 14), the Wyaya savivaisara; Thursday (Mys. Inscr.: ‘ Wed- 
nesday ’), the tenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’4 

275.-- 8. 1212.* — Jour. Roy. As. Soc, 0. 8. Vol. V. p. 178. Thana copper-plates 
of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra :-~ 

Svasti éri-Sdlivihana-éaké 1212 Virddhi-samvatsaré Vaisikha-Suddha-paurnamasyam 
Bhaumé. ¢ 


276. — 8, 1222. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Vélapur inscription 
of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra :— 


(L. 1), —. . &ri-Sak[u] 1222 Sarvari-samvatsaré Margisaru-vadi [9 P]*6 Some. 
277, — P. 119, No. 88. — 8. 1227, Visvavasu, Marga-sudi 6, Sémé. Vélapur inscription 
of the Dévagiri-Yidava Ramachandra. 


278. — 8, 1228 (P). — Coorg Incr. No. 7, p. 10. Niduta memorial tablet of the time of 
the Hoysala Narasithha ITT. :— 


Saka-varusha 1228 Parébhava-sam | rada, Vaisikha-Sudha (ddha) 12, (The translation has 
‘Saka year 1208, the year Parthiva’; and a note adds that ‘in the copy the yearis Paridhavi. 
Parthiva = S. 1208 current; Paribhava = 5, 1228 expired.) 


279. — P. 125, No. 75. — 8S. 1285, Pramadin, Sravana-vadi 14, Vakré (Mangala-viré), 
Death of Subhachandra. 


280. —— S, 1286. — Hy. Ind. Vol. III. p. 70. Bilvandthésvara inscription of Vira- 
Champa :— 


(L. 4). — Tumgasrika-Sakibda-bhaji samayé, 


281. — 5S. 1286. —Zp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 71. Arulala-Pernmél inscription of [Vira-] 
Champa :— 


(L. 1), — Tumgaérika-Saran-mité Saka-nripé. 





48 Migha-vadi 14 of §. 1200 expired=Bahudhinya would correspond to Saturday, the 11th February, A. D. 1279. 

4¢ Pram&din would be 8. 1285 expired, Perhaps the intended year is 8. 1201 expired = Pramfthin ; but the date 
does not work out properly for that year. 

45 Chaitra-dudi 10 of 8. 1208 expired = Vyaya would correspond to Thursday, the 7th March, A, D. 1286, 

46 Supposing this firure to be correct, the corresponding date would be Monday, the ith December, A.D. 1300. 
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282. — P. 16, No. 196. —S. 1261 (for 1262 P), Vikrama, Chaitra-Sudi 1, Gurn-vira. 
Badimi inscription of the Mahkdémandalésvara Harihara I. (Hariyappa-vodeya) of 
Vijayanagara. 

283. — P. 17, No. 197.—8, 1276," Vijaya, Magha-Sudi 15, Chandra-vira a lunar eclipse. 
Harihar copper-plates of Bukkaraya I. of Vijayanagara. 








284. — P, 3, No, 184. — 8, 1277, Manmatha, Jyaishtha-gudi 7, Séma-vira. Chitaldurg 
inscription of the Mahémandalésvara Bukkaréya I. (Bukkar&ya-vodeya) of Hosapattana, and 
afterwards of Vijayanagara. 


285. —S. 1278.—Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 150; Mysore Inscr. No. 2, p. 5. 
Chitaldurg inscription of the Mahdmandalésvara Bukkar&ya I. (Bukkardya-vodeya) of 
Hosapattana, and afterwards of Vijayanagara :— 


‘Saka 1278 (in figures, 1.17), the Durmukha swhvatsara; Thursday, the third day of 
the dark fortnight (Mys. Inscr.: ‘of the moon’s increase’) of AshAdha.“47 


286, —S. 1278. — Hp. Ind. Vol. III. p,27. Bitragunta copper-plates of Satngama IT. 
of Vijayanagara :— 


(L. 75). — Sak-Abdé naga-éaila-dhyu(dyu)mani-parimité 1278 Durmukh-ibdé tru(tri)- 
tiyyé(yé) miisi .. . . satngame chathdra-bi(bha)nvoh. 

287.—- 8. 1286 (for 1287 ?) — South-Ind. Inser, Vol. I. p. 120. Kaiichtpuram inscrip- 
tion of the reign of the Mahémandalésvara Kambana-udaiyar :— 


‘From the month of Adi of the Visvavasu year, which was current after the ‘Saka year 
one thousand two hundred and eighty-six (had passed).’ 


[The same date in another inscription of the same, ib. p. 128, only with Viscddi instead 
of Visudvasu. | 


268. —8. 1290. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 233 ; Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No, 186, pp. 100 and 
179. Date of Raminujichirya’s Ndsana, of the time of Bukkaréya I. of Vijayanagara :— 


Saka-varsha 1290neya Kilaka-samvatsarada Bhidrapada-éuddha 1 Brihaspati-vira. 


(In Inser. at Sr. Belg. the text has ‘ Bhidrapada-én 10 Bri,’ and with this reading the 
date regularly corresponds to Thursday, the 24th August, A. D. 1368.) 


289.—P, 129, No. 95.—8, 1295," Paridhavin, Vaigdkha-éudi 8, Budha-vara. A private 
inscription at Sravana Belgola. 


290.—P. 126, No. 76.—8, 1295, Agvina-vadi 18, ‘Sukra-vira. An inscription from 
Java, 


291.— P, 8, No. 135. — 8. 1296, Ananda, month of Dhanns, sudi 8, Monday. Inscription 
from near the Tirumalai rock, of the reign of the Mahdmandalika Ommana-udaiyar. 


292, —8. 1800 (for 1801?).—~E pe Ind. Vol. III. p. 62, Vanapalli copper-plates of Anna- 
Véma of the Reddi dynasty of Kondavidu :— 


(L. 41).—Sak-fbd@ gagan-Abhra-viéva-ganité Sidhdha(ddha)rdhdhi(rthi)-sazmvatsaré 
Maghé krishnachaturddasi-Siva-tidhau (than). 


293.—P. 119, No. 39.—8. 1801, Siddhartha, Jyaishtha-paurnamasi, Bhaumé, a lunar 
eclipse. Dambal copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 


294, — P. 119, No. 40.— 8. 1801, Siddharthin, Karttika-gudi 12, Bhaskara-varé. Harihar 
inscription of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 
a 


47 Ashadha-éudi 8 of 8. 1278 expired = Durmukha would correspond to Thursday, the 2nd June, and Ashadha-vadi 
3 to Thursday, the 16th June, A, D. 1856. 
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995. — S$. 1804. — Pal, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 23; ante, Vol. XII. p, 212, No. 65; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 146, p. 268. Bélir copper-plates of Harihara ITI. of Vijayanagara :— 


Saka 1304 (in words, 1]. 16 of the third side), the Dundubhi saihvatsara; Sunday, the 
tenth day of the dark fortnight of Karttika.’+ 

296.— P. 126, No. 77.—8. 1807, Krédhana, Philguna-vadi 2, Sukra-viré. Inscription on 
a lamp-pillar at Vijayanagara, of the reign of Harihara IT. 

997, —S. 1809.* — Hp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 118, Bhatkal copper-plates of the time of 
Harihara II. of Vijayanagara :-— 

‘Inthe Kshaya saivatsara, which corresponded to the Saka year one thousand three 
hundred and nine, (when) Jupiter (was standing) in Leo, on Thursday, the fifth (tith¢) of the 
dark (fortnight) of (the month of) Pushya.’# 

998, — P. 122, No. 57,— 8. 1818, Prajapati, Vaisikh-imavisyé, Saumya-diné, a solar 
eclipse. Copper-plates of Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara. 


999, P. 7, No. 149. —8. 187 (for 1818), Dh&tri, Magha-paurnamist, Bhanu-vira. 
Chitaldurg copper-plates of Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara. 


300. — 8. 1817. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr, No. 24; anie, Vol. XII. p, 218, No. 70, 
Hisan copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 36). — Sak-divda(bda) rishi-chathdr-dshni(gni)-vidhun=4yata-vatsaré | 

Yuv-ikhyé Maigha(P)-misé(?) cha gukla-pakshé subh[é*] diné | 
saptamyiim cha maha-parvani. 

301, — 8.1820.% — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 105, pp. 80 and 165. Death of Puru- 
pandita :— 

Tatra tray édasa-Satais cha daga-dvayéna Siké=bdaké parimité=bhayad=Isvar-aikhyé | 

Maghé chaturddaéa-tithan sitabhaji varé Svdtan Sanais(néh) sura-padaih Purupanditasya Itt 

302. ~ 8.1321. — Hy. Ind. Vol. IIL. p. 122. Nalliir copper-plates of Harihara IT. of 
Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 50). — Dhitri-nétra-guna-kshapéta(Sva)ra-yuté sri(éri)-Salivahé gate 

(Sakhé(ké)  géjtradhacha(?) Pramadi(thi)ni tidhau(P) misy= 
Orjaké ndmani(?) | 
pakshé tatra valakshaké Budha-diné éri-paurnimasyim tidhau(thau) 
kalé pufnya}ma[hath]taré gubha-kaié sémdpariigé varé 11*° 

308. — 8.1328. — South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p.82. Veppambattu inscription of the time (?) 
of Bukkaraya II. of Vijayanagara :— 

‘On Thursday, the new moon of the dark half of Jyaishtha of the Vyaya year, which 
follows the Parthiva year (and) which was current after the ‘Saka year 1382/8] (had passed).’ — 
And —~ 

‘Thursday, the twelfth Innar day of the bright half of Vaisdkha (qf) the Parthiva 
year,’50 





48 The date regularly corresponds, for 3. 1809 current = Kshaya, to Thursday, the 10th January, A. D. 1887 ; by 
the mean-sign system this day fell in the year Srimukha (¢.¢., Jupiter wae in Sinha), which ended on the 17th 
August, A. D. 1887. 

49 The date regularly corresponds, for 8. 1321 expired == Pram&thin, to Wednesday, the 15th October, A. D. 
1899, when there was a lunar eclipse which was visible in India. 

59 Both dates are irregular; the first, for S. 1828 expired = Vyaya, would correspond to Wednesday, the 16th 
Jane, A. D. 1406; and the second, for 8. 1828 current = Pirthiva, to Saturday, the llth April, A, D, 1405. 
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304. — §. 1828. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 25; ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No, 66; 
Mysore Inscr. No, 150, p. 279. Hasan copper-plates of Dévaraya I. of Vijayanagara :— 

(L, 21). — Sa(éa)ka-varsha 1828 varttamina-Vyaya-samvatsaré Karttika-misa-krishna- 
pakshé dagamyisn Sukra(?)-viré Uttara(?)-Bhadrapadé Priti-yéeé Bava-karané ... pattai- 
bhishéka-samayé (Mys. Inser. : ‘Monday ’).* 

305. — P. 126, No. 78. —8. 1831, Virédhin, Chaitra-vadi 5, Guru-vira. A private 
inscription at Sravana Belgola. 

306. — P. 119, No. 41. — 8. 1882, Vikriti, Nabhasya(Bhidrapada)-sadi 12, Séma-viré. 
Harihar inscription of Dévaraya I. of Vijayanagara. 

307. — 8. 1884.* — Pdii, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 151; Mysore Inser. No. 5, p. 9 


Chitaldurg inscription of Dévaraya I, of Vijayanagara, and his kumdra, “prince” or “son,” 
the Great Chieftain Mallanna-vodeya : — 


‘Saka 1334 (in figures, 1. 4), the Khara samhvatsara ; Tuesday (?), the fifteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of Karttika.’+ 


808. — $1888. — Prdchinaléhhaméld, Vol. I. p. 179. Inscription of Vira-Vijayaraya of 
Vijayanagara: — 

Sri-vijayabhyudaya-Sakavarsha 1338 vartamina-Durmukhi-samvatsarada Bhidrapada- 
baula saptamiyalu. 


309, — 8S, 1844. —- Mysore Inser. No. 49, p. 112 (Palit, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. 
No. 206). Balagdthve memorial tablet of the time of Vira-Vijaya(?) of Hastinivati 
(Vijayanagara) ; — 

‘The Saka year 1344, the year Subhakrit, the month Aévija, the 5th day of the moon's 
increase, Sunday.’ 52 


310. — 8. 1846, — Hp. Ind. Vol. III. p.38. Satyamangalam copper-plates of Dévaraya IT. 
of Vijayanagara :— 
(L. 40). — Tatvaléké Sakasy=abdé Krédhi-sathvatsaré Subhé | 
Ashidh-dmitithau pumnoyé Sémavara-virdjite ||55 
311. — 8. 1846. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 128; Mysore Inser. No. 23, p. 40, 
Harihar inscription of Dévaraya ITI. of Vijayanagara : — 


‘Saka 1346 (in figures, 1.16), the Krédhi saivaisara; Monday, the twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of Karttika.’ ¢ 


312. — P, 132, No. 118. — 8.1847, Visvavasu, 3rd day of Paaguni, 6th tithi, Wednesday. 
Inscription at the Viriichipuram temple, of the reign of Dévaraya IT. of Vijayanagara, 


318. —S. 1848. — South-Ind. Inser, Vol. I. p.164. Ona Jaina temple at Vijayanagara, 
of the reign of Dévaraya IT. : — 


(L. 25). — Baké=bdé pramité yaté vasu-simdhu-gun-émdubhih | 
Parabhav-abdé Karttikyan. 


314. — P. 6, No. 146. — 8. 1853,* Sadhfrana, month of Karkataka, sudi 5, Monday. 
Inscription at Tellir, of the reign of Dévaraya II. of Vijayanagara. 


I ee Rei a2 cE ls eT he EN a cs RR er OE ae ee 
51 In §. 1328 expired = Vyaya the 10th tithé of the dark half of Karttika ended, and the karana Bava commenced, 
16 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, the 5th November, A.D. 1403. On this day the nakshaira was 
Uttara-phalgunt up to 21 h., and the yéga Pritifrom 15 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise, 
52 In 8. 1844 expired = Subhakrit the tstht of the date commenced 5h. 57 m. after mean gunrise of Sunday, . 
the 20th September, A. D. 1422. 


8 The date regularly corresponds, for the first Ash&dha of §, 1846 expired= Krédhin, to Monday, the 26th 
June, A. D, 1424. 
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315. —S. 18538.* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. Nos. 227 and 26; Mysore Inser, 
No. 116, p. 213, and No. 145, p. 259. Mulbigal stone inscription and copper-plates of 
Dévaraya IT. of Vijayanagara: — 

‘Saka 1353, the SA&dharana saveisara; the tenth day of the bright fortnight of 
Phalguna.’ 


316. — P. 119, No, 42. — 8. 1853, Virédhyadikyit (Virédhakrit), Philguna-sudi 12, 
Saumya-vira. On Jaina statue at Karkala, erected by Vira-Pandya. 


817. —~ P. 129, No. 96. — 8. 1855,* Paridh&vin, dvitty-Ashadha-sudi 9, Vidhnu-dina. 
Date when the tomb of Srutamuni at Sravana Belgola was set up. 


318. — P. 1382, No, 114 —8. 1871, Sukla, month of Simha, sudi 18, Saturday. An 
inseription at Padavédu of the reign of Dévaraya II. of Vijayanagara. 


319.— P. 17, No, 198. — 8. 1877, Yuvan, Bhadrapada, a lunar eclipse. Copper-plates 
of Ganadéva of Kondavidu. 


320. — 8. 1887, — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 822. Inscription at the Arulila-Perumal temple 
at Little Kanchi, of the reign of Mallikarjuna of Vijayanagara: — 
‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Krittika, which corresponded to Sunday, the full-moon 


titht of the first fortnight of the month of Vriéchika in the Parthiva year, which was current 
after the Saka year 1387,’ % 


321. — 8. 1892. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 822. Inscription at the Arnlila-Perumil temple at 
Little Kafich}, of the reign of Virtipaéksha I. of Vijayanagara: — 


‘At the auspicious time of the Ardhédaya on the day of (¢he nakshatra) Sravana, which 
corresponded to Sunday, the new-moon tithi of the second fortnight of the month of Makara 
of the Vikriti year, which was current after the Saka year 1392,’5 


322, — 8. 1403. — Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL. p. 78. Jambukéévara inscription of the Mahkdman- 
dalésvara Valaka-Kamaya: — 

‘At the auspicious time of Mahimagam (Mahaémagha), (wken) Jupiter (was standing tn) 
Leo, (i. ¢.) on the day of (the nakehatra) Magam (Maghi), which corresponded to a Sunday 
and to the full-moon tithi of the first fortnight of the month of Kumbha of the Plava samvat- 
sara, which was current after the Saka year 1403.’5¢ 


323. — 8. 1480 (for 1481°).— Bp. Ind. Vol. Lp. 366. Hampe inscription of 
Krishnardya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L, 27.) — Salivahana-éaka-varsha 1430 sathdu mélé nadava Sukla-samvaisarada Migha su 
l4ln...-. patfabhishékétsava-punyakaladalu, 


324, — 8. 1432.* — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 103, pp. 75 and 160. Inscription of a 
son of Késavandtha, minister of Changaéla-Mahadéva : — 


‘Saka-varusha 1432 daneya Sukla-sathvatsarada Vayisikha ba 10 1h. 


325. — 8. 1434 (for 1485 ?). — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 384. Kuppélir copper- 
plates of Krishnaréya of Vijayanagara : — 


Sak-Abdé Salivahasya sahasréna chatuh-éataih | 

chatustrimSat-samair=yukté samnkhyaté ganita-kramit I 

Srimukhi-vatsaré élighyé Maghé ch=iisita~pakshaké | 

Sivardtrau maha-tithyath pum (pu)nya-kAlé subbé diné 1) 
st The date regularly corresponds to Sunday, the 8rd November, A. D. 1435. 


% The tithé of the date commenced 5h. 19 m., and the nakshatra was Sravapa from 1h. 58 m., after mean sunrise 
of Sunday, the 20th January, A. D, 1471. 


& The date regularly corresponds, for 8, 1408 expired = Plava, to Sunday, the 8rd February, A. D. 1482; by 


rarer system this day fel] in the year Sanmya (é. ¢., Jupiter was in Sinha), which ended on the 7th July, 
- 1482. 
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. 826.—8. 1485 ( for 1436). — As, Res. Vol. XX. p. 380. Vijayanagar inscription of 
Krishnaréya of Vijayanagara :— 





‘In the reign of Silivahana 1435, corresponding to the year BhAva, in Philguna sudi 
Tritiy’, Sukravar.’ [Compare the following date.]} 


827, — P. 120, No. 48.— 8. 1486, BhAva, Phalguna-éudi 3, Sukra-vira. Krishnipura 
inscription of Krishnaraéya of Vijayanagara. 


328. — 8S. 1436.—Archeol. Survey of West. India, Vol. IIL. p. 115. Saundatti (?) inscrip- 
tion of the time of Kyishnarfiya of Vijayanagara :— 
Balivihana-saka-varushahgalu 1436neya, BhAva-sathvatsaradallu, 


829. — 8.1488 (?). — Fadli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 228; Mysore Inscr. No. 112 
p. 208. Rock inscription at Tyikal :— 


‘Saka 1438 (in figures, 1.1; Mysore Inser. : ‘1434’), the Pramadi saivatsara ;*’ the first 
day of the bright fortnight of Phalguna.’ 


330. — 8. 1442. — As. Res, Vol. XX. p. 28. Vijayanagar inscription of Krishnarfya of 
Vijayanagara :— 

‘In the year of Salivihana 1442, corresponding to . . . VWikrama, in Magha sudi 
Saptami . . . . . on Radhisaptami,®* the 7th of the moon.’ 


331.— P. 5, No. 142, 8. 1444 (for 1445) vabbAanu, Pausha, Tuesday, Makara- 
samkrinti. Simogga copper-plates of Krishnarfya of Vijayanagara. 


332, — P. 1, No, 125.— 8, 1448, Vyaya, Pausha-vadi 10, Bhrigu-vara, Makara-samkranti. 
Kaichipura copper-plates of Krishnardya of Vijayanagara. 


333, — P. 120, No. 44, — 8.1450, Sarvadh4rin, Chaitra-éudi, Madana-tithi (13), Jiva- 
(Guru)-viré. Krishnipura inscription of Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara. 


334. — P. 120, No. 45. — 8S. 1451, Virédhin, Vaisikha-gudi 15, Sukra-vara. Krishnipura 
inscription of Kyishnaraya of Vijayanagara. 


330. — P. 2, No, 126. —S8. 1452, Vikriti, Srivana-vadi 8, Séma-vira, Krishna-jayanti. 
Harihar inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara, 


336, — 8. 1453.* — Qoorg Inscr. No. 10, p. 14. Date in an inscription at Atjanagiri : — 
Saka-varusha 1453neya Vikritu-sativatsarada Chaitradallu. 


337. — 8, 1453 (for 1454). — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 130; Mysore Inser. 
No. 25, p. 43. Harihar inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara : — 


‘Silivihana-Saka 1453 (in, figures, 1. 3), the Nandana sativatsara, Tuesday (?), the tenth 
day of the bright fortnight of A’vayuja’ (Mys. Inser.: ‘the year Khara,.. . Wednesday’).°? 


338. — P, 129, No. 97. —S8. 1455,* Nandana, Jyaishtha-sudi 5, Guru-vira. Badami 
inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara, 


339, — 8. 1459 (for 1460 P).— Inser. af Sravana Belgola, No. 99, pp. 75 and 160, Date of 
@ private inscription : — 


Saka-varsha sivirada 1459taneya Vilatmnbi-sathvatsarada Magha-éuddha 5 yalu. 


340, — P. 120, No. 46. — 8. 1460, Vilambin Karttika-paurnamisi, Sasisuta(Budha)-varé, 
a lunar eclipse. Harihar inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara. 
Ce a a ne a 


8' Pramidin would be 8. 1415 or 1478 expired ; Pramithin, 1441. 8 This should be ratha-saptamt. 


_ _™ Nandana was §, 1454 expired, Khara 8. 1458 expired ; for the former year the regular equivalent of the date 
18 Tuesday, the Sth October, A. D, 1582. : 
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341, — 8. 1461. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 1382; ante, Vol. XI. p. 214, No. 89; 
Mysore Inser. No. 19, p. 29. Harihar inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara : — 





(Cl. 8). — Bake chathdra-ras-Amaréihdra-ganité e « » » Bhidrapadasya . . . dvidasy- 
abhikhyé tithan viré Bhimisutasya. 
349, — 8. 1462. — Hp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 154, Unamaiijéri copper-plates of Achyutaraya. 
of Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 91). — Sak-ibdé Salivahasya sahasréna chatués-dataih | 
dvishashtya cha samayukté(ktai)r=gapanim prapité kramat 
Sarvari-nimaké varshé masi Karttika-nimani | 
Sukla-pakshé cha punyéyam=utthina-dvadaét-tithan {1 
345, — 5. 1468.* — As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 26. Vijayanagar inscription of Achyutaraya of 
Vijayanagara :— 
‘In the year of Salivihana 1463, corresponding to the year Sarvari, in the month of 
Kirttika, §udi-paichami, Guruvar.’+> 
344, — 8. 1466.* — Ante, Vol. X. p. 66. Badimi inscription of Sad&sivaraya of Vijaya~ 
nagara : — 
(L. 1), — Salivahona-éaka-varusha 1466neya Sébhakru(kri)t-samhvatsarada A[évija éu]- 
dha(ddha) . . . . ({Iju. 
345, — 8.1466. — Coorg Inscr. No. 10, p. 14. Date in an inscription at Aiijanagiri : — 
‘Saka-varsha 1466 sanda vartamina-Kroédhi-samvatsarada Kartika én 15 yallu, 
346, — 8. 1467. — As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 35. Vijayanagar inscription of Sadésivaraya of 
Vijayanagara :— 
‘In the year of Silivahana 1467, corresponding to the year Visvavasu, in Krishna (!) sudi 
Trittya, Guruvaram.’ 
847, — 8.1469. — Anite, Vol. X. p. 64. Badimi inscription of Sadésivaréya of Vijaya- 
nagara i— 
(L. 1). — Salivahana-saka 1469neya Plavatnga-sathvatsarada A(a)Svayuja su 15 yalt. 
348, — 8.1470. — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 240; Mysore Inser. No. 126, p, 224. 
Bélir inscription of SadAésivaraya of Vijayanagara. 
‘Salivahana-saka 1470 (in figures, 1. 4), the Kilaka saivaisara ; Monday, the eleventh day 
ef the dark fortnight of Ashadha,’+ 
349, — P, 182, No. 115. — 8. 1471, Saumya, month of Mésha, gudi 7, Thursday. Inscrip- 
tion at the Virifichipuram temple, of Soon (‘Sinna-Bommu-niyaka or Bomma-nripati 
of Vélir). 
300. — S. 1476.* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. “Inscr. No. 47. Inscription at Badami: — 


‘Silivihana-éake, 1476 (in figures, 1. 2), the Pramfdi sativatsara ; the eleventh day of the 
dark fortnight of Ash&dha..’ 

351, — P, 120, No. 47. — 8. 1476 (Ananda), Vaisikha-éudi 14, Monday. Harihar inserip- 
tion of Sadaésivaraya of Vijayanagara. 

352, — 8.1477. — Pédli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 241; Mysore Inser. No. 127, p, 225. 
Bélir inscription of Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagara :— 

‘Salivahana-Saka 1477 (in figures, 1. 3), the Rakshasa saivdisara; the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of Magha,’ 

353, — P. 17, No. 199, — 8. 1478, Nala, Margasirsh-Amavisyi, Martinda-viré, a solar 
eclipse. Chingleput copper-plates of Sadabivaraya of Vijayanagara. 
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354, -— P. 9, No. 159. —S. 1483, Durmati, Migha-paurnamasi, Monday, a lunar eelipse. 
Harihar inscription of Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagara. 


355. — S. 1483. — As, Res. Vol. XX. p. 28. Vijayanagar inscription of Sadésivardya : — 


‘In the year of Salivihana 14838, corresponding to the year Durmati, in Chaitra snd 
patichami, Sanivar, . . . - inthe season of Makara-samkrauti-panyakila.’+ 


356, — P. 133, No. 116. — 8. 1488, Akshaya, month of Kumbha, vadi 12, Wednesday. 
An inscription at Arappakkam, records a grant made at the request of Sinna-Bommu-niyaks 
of Vélir by Tirumala-raja (the younger brother of Rimarija) of Karnita, with the consent of 
Sadasivardya of Vijayanagara. 


357. — 8. 1490. — Mysore Inscr. No. 175, p. 334. Date in an inscription at Yelandur, of 
Singhadéva-bhapa of Padinidu : — 
‘In the ‘Saka year 1490, the year Vibhava.’ 


358, — 8. 1492 (?). — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 246; Mysore Insenx. No. 129, 
p. 228, Hasan inscription of Sadasiva, the kumdra, “prince” or “son” of Achyutaraya, of 
Vijayanagara :— 

‘Salivahana-Saka 1492 (in figures, 1 5), the Rudhiréddgfrif saivaisara; Momday, the 
thirteenth day of the bright fortnight of Srivana’ (Mys. Inscr.: ‘1482’ . . , ‘the 10th 
day of the moon’s decrease *). 


359. ~— P. 17, No. 200. — S. 1497, Yuvan, month of Makara, vadi 13, Wednesday. An 

inscription at Sattuvachchéri near Vélir, records agrant made at the request of Sinna-Bommu- 
_nfyaka of Vélir by Krishnappa-nayaka Ayyan, with the consent of Srirangaraya I. of 

Vijayanagara (Karnita). | 

360. — §. 1500 (?).— Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 242; Mysore EInacr, No, 121, 
p- 220. Bélir inscription of Krishnappa-nayaka, of the reign of Sriraigaraya I. of Vijayana- 
gara (Karnata) : — . 

‘Salivihana-Saka 1500 or 1560 (in figures, 1.10; Mys. Inser.: ‘ 1500’), the Bahudhanya 
sanvaisara ; Saturday, the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Sravana,’é! 


361.—P. 121, No. 48.—S8. 1506, Tarana, Kiarittika-paurnamias?, a Junar eclipse. 
Dévanhalli copper-plates of Srirangaraya I. of Vijayanagara (Karnita). 

362. —. 1508. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 41. Date in the Sésaxe of the Jaina temple at Karkala, 
of Immadi-Bhairava : — 


Sri-SAélivahana-Saka-varsha 1508neya Vyaya-sathvatsarada, Chaitra-Suddha 5ya Bnudha- 
vara Mrigasira-nakshatra Vrishabha-lagnadalla.t 


868. —& 1514. — South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I.p. 86. Viritichiparam inscription of the reign of 
Venkatapati I. of Vijayanagara (Karnata) : — 
‘On the 6th solar day of the month of Tai of the Nandana. year, which was current after 
the Saka year 1514 (had passed).’ 
364. —S. 1528. — Ante, Vol, IL. p. 371, Vilapdéka copper-plates of Venkatapati I. 
of Vijayanagara (Karnata): — 
Sakti-nétra-kalamb-éndu-ganité Saka-vatsaré | 
Plava-samvatsaré punyé misi Vaisikha-ném[a|ni§ 
Pakshé ’valakshé . . . punya&yéth dvadast-tithan t 





® Rudhirddgirin would be 8. 1485 expired, and for this year Sravana-Sudi13 eorresponds to Monday, the 2c 
August, A. D. 1568, ; 


* In. 8, 1500 expired = Bahudhdnya the titht of the date commenced 2h. 42 m, after mean sunrise of Saturday, 
the 26th July, A. D. 1578, ° 
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365. — P. 121, No. 49.8. 1548, Durmati, Vaiésikha-sudi 3, Saturday. ‘Simogga copper- 
plates of Ramadéva of Vijayanagara (Karniata). 

366. — 8. 1547. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inser. No. 248; Mysore Inser, No. 122, p. 221. 
Bélir inscription of Krishnappa-n&yaka and others :— 

‘ Saélivahana-éaka 1547 (in figures, 1. 5), the Krédhana sayiwatsara; Monday, the fifth day 
(Mys. Inscr.: ‘the 8th’) of the dark fortnight of Magha.® 


367.—~ P. 121, No. 50. —S. 1556, Bhava, Ashidha-sudi 18, Sthira(Sani)-vdra. ‘Sravana 
Belgola inscription of Chama Raja Vodeyar of Maisér. 


368, — 8.1558. — dnte, Vol. XIII, p. 181. Kondydta copper-plates of Venhkata II. of 
Vijayanagara (Karniita) :— 

(Plate iva, 1. 14). — Vasu-bina-kalamb-éndu-ganité Saka-vatsaré | 

Dhatri-samvatsaré(ra)-nimni masi ch=Ashidha-nimani | 
Pakshé valakshé punyarkshé dvddasyaém cha mah4-tithan |} 

369.— P, 3, No. 186.— 8, 1560,* fsvara, Phalguna-gudi 5, Thursday. Halébid 
inscription of Venhkafadri-nayaka (son of Krishnappa-niyaka) of Vélér. 

370. — P, 126, No. 79, —8. 1565, Sébhanu, Pausha-vadi 14, Bhirgavya-viré. Death of 
Charukirti. 

371. — 8.1566, — Ante, Vol. XIII, p. 159. Kallakursi copper-plates of Sriranga IT. of 
Vijayanagara (Karnita) :— 

(Pate iva, 1. 8). —Rasa-rtu-bina-chandr-akhya-ganité Saka-vatsaré | 

Taéru(ra)n-ikhyé maha-varshé mAsi Phéleuna-nimaké | 
Pakshé valakshé punyarkshé dvfdaéyam cha maha-tithan II 

372, — 8.1570. — Insor. at Sravana Belgola, No. 118, pp. 88 and 172. Date of a private 
inscription :— 

Saké 1570 Sarvadh&ri-nima-satmvatsarah Vaisika-vadt 3 Sukkuravira.t 

373. — &. 1576. — Mysore Inser. No. 175, p. 335. Date in an inscription at Yelandnur, 
of Mudda-bhipati of Padinidu :— ; 

‘In the Saka year 1576, the year Jaya.’ 

374, — P, 133, No. 117, —8. 1589, Plavanga, month of Vaiyisi, Sudi 3, Thursday. 
RaméSvaram Sétupati copper-plates. 

375, — 8, 1594.* — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 33; Mysore Insor. No. 187, p. 249. 
Simogg4 copper-plates of Keladi-Sémasékhara-nayaka : — 

‘ Salivahana-éaka 1594 (in figures, 1. 2 of the first side), the Viréddhikrit swivatsara; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of ‘Sravana.’ 

376. — 8.1601. — Mysore Inscr. No. 167, p.310. Karigatta copper-plates of Chikkadéva of 

Maisir : — 


‘The Saka year reckoned as indu, bindu, anga and chandra (1601) having passed, and the 
year Siddh4rthi being current, in the month Saha (Karttika), on the 2nd day of the moon's 
decrease, the anniversary of his father’s death.’ 


377. — 8. 1602.% — Inser. aj Sravana Belgola, No. 116, pp. 88 and 171. Date of a private 
inscription :—= 
Salivahana-gaka-varusha 1602né Siddharthi-samvatsarada Magha-bahula 10 yallu. 


62 Migha-vadi 5 of the year of the date corresponds to Monday, the 6th February, A. D. 1626, 
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378, — 8. 1615. — Coorg Inscr. No. 11, p. 16. Kattepura copper-plates of Krishnappa- 
nayaka (son of Venkatidri-niyaka) :— 


Salivihana-soka-varushagalu 1615neya Srimukha-nima-samvatsarada Pushya su 12 la. 
379. — P. 4, No. 137, — 8. 1619, Isvara, Magha-sudi 15, Saturday. Dévanhalli copper- 
plates and stone inscription of Gdépala Gauda, ‘lord of the Avati-nad. / 


880. — 8. 1620. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 36; Mysore Inser. No. 144, p. 258. 
Kélar copper-plates : — 


‘‘Salivahana-saka 1620 (in figures, 1. 2 of the first side), the Bahudhanya saiwatsara; the 
seventh day of the bright fortnight of Jyaishtha..’ 


881. — 8. 1636,* — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 34; Mysore Inscr. No. 138, p. 250. 
‘Simogg’ copper-plates of Basapayya-nayaka (son of Sémaésékhara-nadyaka) : — 


‘S4livahana-gaka 1636 (in figures, 1. 3 of the first side), the Vijaya samvatsara; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’ 


382, — P, 133, No. 118. — 8. 1636, Jaya, first day of Sittirai, 10th lunar day, Monday, 
Ramésvaram Sétupati copper-plates. 


383. — P, 183, No. 119, —S. 1637, Manmatha, second day of Magi, third lunar day, 
Monday. Ramésvaram Sétupati copper-plates. 


334, — P. 121, No, 51. — 8. 1644, Subhakrit, Mirgasirsha-paurnamisi, Tuesday, a lunar 
eclipse. Tonnur copper-plates of Krishnaraja of Maistr. 


385. — P. 5, No. 143.—-S. 1645 (for 1646), Krédhin, Pausha-vadi 12, Wednesday, 
uttardyana-sainkrinti. Melkote copper-plates of Krishnaraéja of Maisir. 


386. — 8. 16465 (?). — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 83, pp. 65 and 152. Inscription of 
the reign of Kyishnaraja of Maisir : — 


Salivahana-saka-varsha 1621né saluva S6bhakritu-samvatsarada® Kirttika ba 13 
Guruvaradallu. 


387, — P. 121, No. 52. — 8.1650, Kilaka, Karttika-sudi 2, Budha-vira. A grant of the 
Coorg Raja Dodda Virappa Vodeyar. 


388. — P.134, No. 120. —S, 1655, Pram&din, the 10th day of Karttigai, a lunar eclipse, 
Saturday. Sétupati copper-plates. 


389. — P. 134, No. 121. — 8, 1658, Nala, month of Tai, Paush-imiivisyi. Sétupati 
copper-plates. 


390. — P. 121, No, 53, — 8. 1688, Vishu, Chaitra-éudi 1, Monday. Copper-plates from 
Maistir. ° 


391, — P. 134, No, 122. — 8, 1705 (Kali 4884), Sébhakrit, month of Mithuna, énudi 13, 
Friday. Sétupati copper-plates. 


392. — P, 4, No. 1388,—8, 1714, Paridhavin, the 4th day of Panguni, éndi 2, 
Wednesday. Inscription at Tirupparahkunram, 


393, — P. 122, No. 54. — 8, L718, Nala, Chaitra-éndi 1, Bhrigu-vara. Abbimatha and 
Mahidévapura copper-plates of the Coorg Raja Vira Rajéndra Vodeyar. 


394, — P. 126, No. 80.— 8. 1781, Sukla, Bhidrapada-vadi 4, Budha-vara. Death of 
Aditakirtidéva., 
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" = Sébhakrit would be 8. 1645 expired, and for this year the date corresponds to Thursday, the 14th November, 
1728, 
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395. — P. 126, No. 81. — 8. 1739, Isvara, Jyaishtha-vadi 2, Kali-dina 1796 592, Bhanu- 
yira, Merkara copper-plates of the Coorg Raja Linga R4ajéndra Vodeyar. 

396. — P. 127, No. 82. —8. 1748, Vyaya, Philguna-vadi 5, Bhanu-vira. ‘Sravana Belgola 
inscription of the reign of Kyishnaraja Vodeyar of Maisir. 

397, — 8. 1763.*% — Coorg Inscr. No. 22, p. 28. Inscription at Irpi :— 








‘Shlivahana-Saka-varsha 1763ne Sarvari-samnvatsaradallu. 
Additional Dates. 
398. — S. 1805 (for 1806?), — Hp. Ind. Vol. ITI. p. 227. Alampindi copper-plates of 
Virapaksha, the son of Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara :— 
(L. 18). — ‘SSakavarsha-sahasr-adhi-pafichéttara-gata-trayé | 
Raktakshi(kshi)®!-Pushya-samkrintau punya-kalé subhé diné | 
399, — §. 1815. — Hy. Ind. Vol, III. p. 229. Kaiichipura inscription of Harihara IT. of 
Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 1). -— Saktyaléké Sak-ibdé parinamati subhé Ssrimukh-isha[dha]-masé 
guddhé pakshé dagamyémh® Ravisuta-divase Mitra-bhé.+ 
400. — 8. 1556. — Hp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 244. Kniyir copper-plates of Venkata IT. of 
Vijayanagara (Karnita) and Tirumala Nayaka of Madhura :— 
(L. 103). — Ri(ri)tu-bana-kalambrhdu-ganité Saka-vatsaré | 
Bhav-ibhida(dh4)naké varshé misi Vaisikha-niimani | 
Pakshé valakshé punyarkshé paurna(rnoa)misyam mahi-tithan | 
(To be continued.) 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BORNELL, 
(Continued from page 153.) 
BURNELL MSS. No. 16—continuel. 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA—coniinued. 
They mounted the hill of Paija, and when they had ascended it, they spread, in the cool 
air, under a Banian tree, a blanket bordered with lace. 


‘‘ Brother! Brother! Kéti Baidya! Is it not true that the lice on our heads were born at 
our birth P” asked Channayya. While the younger brother lay with his head on the elder brother's 
leg, and while the elder brother was searching for the lice, Channayya saw a company of boys 
playing together. A thousand cows and a she-buffalo were feeding on the grass in the plain ot 
Paiija. 

“Brother! I will tell the boys a lie, '’3 said he 

“Do not, Channayya! If you tell them one, they will answer nine,” said he. Channayya 
did not listen to his elder brother's advice, and said : — “ Boys, a bullock in your herd of cows 
has brought forth a calf and is licking off the dirt on the calf with its tongue!” said he. 





6 Raktdkshi should be 8. 1306 expired. 

& In §. 1815 expired = Srimukha Ashilha.éudi 10 ended 2 h. 20m, after mean sunrise of Friday, the 20th 
June, A. D. 1898, when the nakshatra was Viéaékh’i. The nakshatra was Anurédh4 (the Mitra-n.) from 1 h. §3 om, 
after sunrise of Saturday, the 2lst June, A. D. 1393. 

18 For ‘lie’ read the ‘ riddle’ of folktale and legend, 
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‘J and Sanda Giddi have been ai enmity for a long tire, but T w nT ce you his house at 
a distance. You may go there,” said he. 


So they went and called “Sanda Giddi ! Sanda Giddi !”’ 

When they called him, he was uot there, but his wife answered the call, 

“Do you know, girl, where he has gone ? ” asked they. “He went to a garad' at Peru 
Perumundé to teach boys to write and play,” said she. 

“O girl! why did he go to the yeradi at Peru Perumandé ?” asked they aguiu. 

‘He went to teach boys to play,” said she. 

Then they went to the garadi at Peru Peramandé, Sanda Giddi saw them from a thstaace, 


sent away all the boys, and sat still, shutting the dours on all the four sides, The heroes went 
three times round the yuradi. 


“ Let us see if there is any entrance to this geradi or not,” said Channayya. 
So they broke down the frame of the door, and the stone doors themselves. They entered. 
and stood in the middle of garadi. 


“If we are to fight seven battles, you can tell me how many kinds of lizards there ary 
here ?” said Channayya to Kéti. 


“There is a green lizard and there is a blue lizard,” said the elder brother. Then they 
examined the four sides of the garadi and found Sanda Gidd: standing like a lizard behind a 
kandods post. 

“Why did you stand there, Sanda Giddi? ” asked the younger brother. 

“I concealed myself from my creditors, but I do not know who yon are,’ said he. 

They asked him who the teachers and scholars in the gararli were. 

** They who came after me are pradants (ministers), and Iam the king !” said he. 

“1 went to examine the king, fought with him and put him on a rafter with his dagger. 
Now who is pradani or king ? ” asked Channayya. 

“* Now they are kings who came after me, and I aan a pradawui,” said Sauda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi took them home and shat the doorsof the guradt. Asyoon as he got home, he 
called his wife, ordered her to clean a hut, to purify it, to wave fire over it,and tospread a mat. 

‘* You heroes, sit down awhile, as the sun is hot,’’ said Sanda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi went oat with a dirty sickle and with a binnt sickle. "He went to the chdvadé 
of Kemira at Paiija, and told the people that the two heroes had come. 


“If they stay in this country they will not leave even a single village standing. We 
should somehow iry to kill them ; at any rate we should put them in prison,” said Sanda Giddi 


to Kemira. ‘Do you hide yourself upstairs. Let them sulute Jaru Kottari, the son of the 
concubine Siddu, instead of you.” 


Then he went home and took the heroes to the palace. Sanda Giddi went and saluted 
Jaru Kéttari. 


“If we are to salute, let us see who is the master and who are the servants,” said 
Channayya. 

So they looked round and saw Kemira of Paiija murmuring and biting his lips. 

‘Do not aet like a buffalo. We did not come to ask about the debt. Thistles 
grow not on the road by which we came and we had better return back,” said the brothers. 


: Kemira Balla] came down the stairs and thrust out Kéttiri by the neck, and sat on his 
throne. 


‘Heroes! I did it wantonly to try you,” said he, 


aa le 
16 A public school house. 
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Then the heroes saluted him. 
“ Have you seen the palace yet, which [ have built,” asked the Ballal. 


He took them inside and made signs to every one, wherever he went. Kemira went first, 
and the heroes followed him. When they went on, the doors behind them were shut, and logs, 
too, were placed across the doors. Kemira of Paija went out in front, and all the doors were 
shut in on the brothers. 


“Ah! we crowed at Parimal like a cock, but the day approached near for sighing at 
Pafija like a hen,” said Kéti. “If Tama strong youth, I can break down this palace,” and he 
pushed with his shield like an elephant. 


He threw up the soil like a deer. He became small asa peacock, He trod down the 
walls by force, and made an opening by which an elephant could enter. 


‘Ho, elder brother! if you want te go, you may,” said Channayya. K6ti went out, 
pushing aside with his dagger a stone, which could only be drawn by fourteen elephants. 


“ Ho, younger brother, sit down on that stone,” said Kdti. 


“T shall come, too, Kéti Baidya! Do you go and sit down at Balitimar, the paddy field at 
Pajija.”’ 
(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E., I.0.5. 
(Continued from py. 169.) 


Earth. — As a blood stauncher, a poultice, an application for strains, a cure for 
diseases,*”? and a stayer of hunger pangs, earth holds a high place among spirit-scarers. 
To lay the ghost of the dead, the Musalmdn gives it earth ; the shade of the unburied mariner 
prays the Roman for the scanty present of a little dust ;* the English mourner is directed to 
drop some handfuls of earth on the coffin lid. The red earth of « white-ant hill is a common 
Indian cure for a strain, and it is used as a poultice by the Khonds.® White-ant hills are 
considered sacred by Hindus ® According to the Bhdgavate Purana, dust taken from w 
cow’s foot-prints, cowdang, and cow-urine were used in driving away spirits from the infant 
god Krishna.5! At Pandharpur, when a Brihman pilgrim bathes, he takes earth from the bed 
of the Bhimé, rubs i¢ on his body, and says:— “Earth, free me from my sins and misdeeds, 
that, my sins being destroyed by thee, I may reach heaven.”*2 Hinda women with child and 
young children eat a white pipe-clay, which, before it is eaten, is generally baked black, but is 
also sometimes eaten raw. It is called “edible earth’ or khdydcht mdti, and is sold by 
gandhis or grocers, aud by grain-parchers called bhdrbhujds (G.) and chang kurmurtvdlés (M,) 





-_—_ 


47 In Dh4rwiy earth is used in the following cases’ :— (1) To stop an issue of blood, cement from an old building 
finely pounded and dissolved in water is kept in a poé till the heavier parts sink to the bottom, when the clear water 
on the top is given to the patient todrink. (2) In pregnancy, a discharge of blood is arrested by drinking white earth: 
(gépichandana) mixed with curds, (8) To allay thirst in fever, white-ant earth, boiled in water, is given to the 
patient to drink. (4) In cases of seminal discharge, whitish clay powder is mixed in water and. given to the patient tu 
drmk. (5) To cure an outbreak of small pimples, red earth or clay, called sénaihdv, is mixed in o1l and rubbed over 
the body. (6) When @ pregnant woman is in pain, white carth dissolved in rice water is given her to drink. (7) A 
stye is cured ,by rubbing on it the powdered earth of a piece of pottery. (8) Swellings are reduced by 
applying black earth heated and dissolved in water. (Information from Mr. Tirmalrfv,) In K&thiiwar a special red 
earth is used to reduce internal swelling. Earth is also largely used for external application, in cases of sun-stroke 
and of wasp and other stings. An application of earth cools the head and eyelids. Bleeding from the nose is stopped 
by smelling a piece of wet earth. The application of avald (Embitca officinalis) leaves, earth, and salt cures the con- 
traction of joints. (Information from Mr. Himmatlal). 

#8 Horace, Carm. I. XX VII. #9 Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 59. 5 Convmon-place Book, Vol. VII. p. 250, 

31 Information from Mr, B, B, Vakh4rkar. 62 Information from Mr. 8. VV. Kamat. 
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In the Kénkan, among Kunbis and other lower classes, when women visitors enter a 
room where a new-born child is laid, they take a pineh of dust off their feet, wave it round 
the child, and blow it into the air and on the ground.) Tn Thana, when a mother yoes out 
with a young child on her hip, if she caunot get lamp-black to rab liectween its eyes, she takes 
dust off her left foot and rubs it on the child's forchead.4 In Thana and in iany other 
districts of the Konkan and the Dekhar, the second day of the Holi festival, whic is the 
heginning of the new field-year, is the dust or dhul day, when people throw dust on each other, 
if a Dekhan Mhaér is pussexsed, the exorcist takes a pinch of dust off his owu feet, and rabs 
it hetween the cye-brows of the possessed person, and the spirit leaves his body. The Dekben 
Chitpivan priest, ab a marriage, rubs bundles of betel-ruts with sand, and jo orl.' ~ water over 
them, The Chitpavan boy, after his thread-girding, is told to rub his hands with sand before 
he washes them, and the Chitpavan girl, on coming of aye, Is rubbed with seven kinds 
of earth aud bathed.” On the fifth day aftee « birth, the Poons Salis seatter orains 
of sand about the image of Sathvai°® The marriave guardians of the Lédhis, a class of 
Hindustini Hindus in Poona, are pinches of dust picked from five ways, amd laid before the 
house gods.57) The Poona Réuls Jay handfuls of dust on the grave? The Dekhan Kuubis, 
at the Holi festival, throw wud and «dliré on every one they meet? The Dekhan Ramosts 
on the dirt-day or dhuledd, the second day of the IL6li festival in March-April, carry about pots 
of earth, and if they meet a well-dressed man throw the earth on him, and ask him to come and 
play and wrestle.60 The Poona Chambhars pnt sand under the mother’s pillow after child-hirth 
and, when they bury the dead, the body is laid on the ground and all present throw handfuls 
of carth on it.6! The chief mourner among the Poona Ualilkhors throws a little earth on the 
body before the grave is filled.2 In the Dekhan on dle or bull's day (J) uly-September), cattle 
are rubbed with red earth, Among the Ahmadnagar Bhdis, the chief mowruer throws earth 
on the dead. Earth was anearly food or stayer of hunger, In the terrible famine of 
1803, in Ahmadnagar, in the Bombay Dekhan, tamarind leaves mixed with white earth 
were made into a jelly and eaten.“4 Among the Satira Mbars, when the body is laid in the 
grave, the chicf mourner throws a handful of earth over it. The Killikidtar wanderers 
of Bijapur rub their cheeks with red carth.°6 People suffering from venereal disease come to the 
Qadarl’s tomb at Yemnir, in Dharwar, and smear their bodies with mud, that they may he 
cured of the disease.” The Bijapur Rajput, before a marriage, sends a near kinsman tu the banks 
of a stream or the side of a pond. He worships a plot of earth, spreads his waist-cloth over it, 
opens the earth close by with a pickaxe, gathers as much as is loosened, lays it on his waist-cloth, 
and carries it home. He spreads the earth in the marriage hall and on it sets the image of the 
marriage guardian.°8 The Bilejidar Lingiyats of Dharwir throw handfuls of earth onthe body 
in the grave. Ifa Dhirwiér Déviig girl, who belongs to the détg-wearing division, marries a 
man who wears the thread, to purify her, she is first rubbed with earth and white ashes, « blade 
of darbhé grass is passed over her head, and she is oiled and bathed in warm water.70 The 
Kabaligars, a class of Dharwar beggars, rub their brows, shoulders and eyes with red earth,7 
At a Dharwar jaigam funeral, all present lay a handful of earth on the body, after it is seated 
in the grave.72 Karnitak Brahmans, at a thread-girding, fill tive pots with red carth 
and worship them.’3 Shélapur Liigiyats put in the grave dust from the jafgum’s feet, and, 
when one of their girls comes of age, the jatgam throws dust from his fect on her body, and she 
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63 Tnformation from the peon BabAji. 





54 Information from Mr. Govind Pandit, 


% Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVILI. pp. 119, 141. 56 Op. cit. Vol. XVIITL. p. 363. 

87 Op. cit, Vol. XVIII. p. 399. 8 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 331. 

89 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 298. 60 Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL. p. 414. 

61 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 327. 62 Op. cit, Vol. XVII. p. 439, 63 Op. ct. Vol. XVII. p. 157, 
Lt.-Col. Etheridge’s Famines in the Bombay Presidency, p. 80. 

6 Bombay Gazelieer, Vol. XIX. p. 115. 66 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII p. 198, 

67 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 790. 6&8 Op. cit, Vol. XXIII p. 159. 

€9 Op. cit Vol. XXII. p. 165, 78 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 186. 


7 Op. cit. Vol. XXIT, p. 209, 72 Op. cit, Vol. EXII.p.115. 7% Dubois, Vol. I. p, 224, 
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is pure.”4 Among Shélapur Mhirs, the chief mourner scatters earth on the dead body, 
the other mourners follow, and the grave is filled.#5 A sacred yellow earth found in a 
pond in West Kathiawdr, called milkmaid’s sandal wood, or géipickandan, is used by 
Vaishnavas to make the brow-mark.’76 Jain mourners, on going home after a funeral, wash their 
hands with earth and water. 


The Kols swear by the earth of a white ant-hill.”” Dust from cross roads is worn 
by Hindus as an amulet against the Evil Eye.7* In Bengal, whena mother takes her child 
out of doors, she rubs its forehead with earth or the end of a lamp-wick, and spits on 
its breast.” In Bengal, women clean their hair with mud.8 At the great annual bathing 
of the goddess Durga, she is first washed in earth thrown up by a hog’s tooth gathered from 
the door of a courtezan, or from an ant-hill.®! In rude stone-tombs on the Nilgiris, in 1832 and 
1847, urns were found full of black earth and bones.®* In his daily bath, a Hindu should rub 
himself with mud.& In Bengal, the dying Hindu has his head sprinkled with water and 
smeared with clay from the Ganges.84 Fryer, in 1673(p. 115), mentions a man at Strat trying 
to cure dysentery by setting a pot filled with dried earth on the patient’s navel. The 
Egyptians, he says, had a similar practice. At Strat, in 1640, to avert a drought, Brahmans 
went about carrying a board with earth on it on their heads.* Scented earth is used as soap 
in some parts of Hindustin.®5 That rubbing with dust purifies a man was one of the ideas 
attacked by the Buddhists.82? Hindus and Parsis use earth to clean their cooking vessels.% 
So before praying, if there is no water, the Musalmén may cleanse his face, bands and feet 
with sand. The Pirsis purify with dry earth.8° When they have cut their nails and their 
hair, they make the parings and clippings into a little heap, and pour earth over the heap, so 
that demons may not enter into the parings and clippings.°° In Persia, during their monthly 
sickness, women lived in a separate room strewn with dry dust.®! Among the Beni-Isra’ils, 
each mourner stuffs a handful of earth into a pillow, and it is set under the dead man’s head in 
the grave. Afterwards each mourner throws a handful of earthinto the grave.°? The belief 
that spirits fear earth was perhaps the reason why, after a death, the Jews covered their 
heads with dust andashes. InCentral Asia, peoplescrapea little earth from the grave, carry it 
home and rub it on the breast to lessen grief.°? Khurd women at funerals throw handfuls 
of earth on their heads, aud tear their clothes.®4 


The Andaman Islanders use clay as a cure in illness, and women with child eat clay.*t 
The Andamanese cover the body with clay and sand as a protection against vermin.’ The 
Australians also cover their bodies with coloured earth mixed with oil.98 Among the Chinese 
armilets of perfumed clay are strung on thread and worn as charms. The Australians cure a 
wound by sprinkling 1t with dust.!09 A poultice, of Nile mud, is a certaincure for a scalded 
head. Some Madagascar tribes plaster their faces with white earth, as a cure for certain 
complaints.2, Hottentot women paint themselves with red ochre when they pray.’ In East 
Africa, red clay is eaten by Mahenge women.‘ The Wagogos of Hast Africa (and many other 





7& Op. cit. Vol. XX. pp. 82, 84. 75 Op.cit. Vol. XX. p. 180. 76 Information from Col. Watson. 
™ Jour. R, A. Soc. Vol. XVIII. p. 373. 78 Balfour's Encyclopedia, Vol. V. p. 29. 
79 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. II. p. 161. 8 Op. crt. Vol. IIT. p. 197. 
81 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 115. 82 Jour, Hihno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 161. 
88 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. II. p. 30. % Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Hssays, Vol. I. p. 185. 
6 Fryer, p. 418. 86 Moor’s Little, p. 296, 
87 Max Muller's Hibbert Lectures, 1878, p. 555. 8 Bleck's 4vesia, p. 67. 
#9 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 186. 2 Dibisidn, Vol. I. p. 317. 
81 Bleek’s Avesta, pp. 122, 123. 82 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 534 
®3 Schuyler’s Turkestan, Vol. I. p. 152. % Jour. Eihno. Soc. Vol. IT. p. 181. 
% Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VIL. p. 462, 96 Op. cit. Vol. VIT. p. 462. 
2” Op. cit. Vol. VIL. p. 489 8% Op. cit. Vol. VIL. p, 445. 
29 Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 39. 100 Wallace’s Australasia, p. 99. 
1 Parson’s Travels, 1775, p. 812, 2 Sibree’s Muvaguscar, p. 294. 


* Hahn's Teunt Goam, p. 124, ¢ Thomson’s Acrase Central Africa, Vol. I. p. 194, 
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tribes) smear themselves with red carth.6 The Waruudis of Hast Africa smear themselves 
with red earth and oil.6 The Kifivs rub themselves with red clay.7 On the Guinea coast, hot 
sind is used as a styptic.2 Kifirs uear the Cape of Good Llope covered their bodies and cloaks 
with ovhre-coloured cartl mixed with grease.® In South Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, those 
who go to salute the chief rub the upper arm and chest with ashes The emperor of Moroces 
puts in the head-dress of his horse a small pouch of scarlet leather, in which is carth from 
aholy tomb. In Dahomey and on the Congo, people throw earth on the head when payine 
respect to superiors, 12. When the king of Dahomey gocs to his chief priest the king throws 
dust on hisown brow 1? A Hottentot in pursuit of a wounded animal throws sand into the ar, 
und the strength of the animal fails.44 Hottentot women spread red earth and sweet herbs on. 
the heads of their gods.§ A hag of sand is onc of the chicf Madagascar idols.6 The Papuans 
of Ontanata River in New Guinea plaster their bodies with sand and mud :!?7 rub white clay 
mite cats to make sears ;!% and smear their forchcads and faces under the nose and round the 
“hin with red clay.2 Some Dutclisailurs looked at a newly-born Papuan haby which was laid 
onthe sand: the mother saw them, dragged the child to her, and sprinkled sand over its eyes 
ind wars, and then over its whole body: she then laid it uuder leaves.24 South Americar. 
Indians cat clay called ppassa.?! 


A resident of New York and a magistrate, sufferers froin indigestion, copying the 
practico of birds, adopted a diet of sand and were cured. “ Blessed earth” is put im the 
Roman Catholic coffin? In Russia, carth is thrown on the coftin by the priest, and by 
ench member of the family24 Inthe Middle Ages, in Europe, when a nun was consccrated, 
her relations. as a sign that she renounced all her earthly possessions, threw carth on her arin. 
The Chronicon St. Bertini relates how Richilde, before her fight with Robert the Frisian, 
threw dustin the air against the Frisians with formulas of imprecation, but the dust fell 
tick on her own head in token of her speedy overthrow." An early form of oath amone 
‘i Hungarians and Slavs was for the person who swore to place earth on his head." hh, 
.ctarn in Northumberland was found an urn with bones, charcoal, ashes, and fine foreiu: 
ree earthe3 Rubbing with carth cures ringworm in Northumberland At Neweastle-oan- 
Tyne sand is strown on the pavement for bridal partius to tread on.59 When the death stcagel 
is prulonged, church dust is brought to the death-bed, aud the sufferer dies soon wud im quiet.”! 


Eggs. — Eggs as an early food and physic seare spirits. Again the egg, as tho hous2 
of the chick, isa spirit home and so the cgg pleasesand lodges wandering spirits, Konkan 
}xdubis give a mixture of eggs and turmeric to a person who spits blood 332) and to reniove thr 
elect of the Evil Hye they wave bread and an egy round the sick.23 The Velalis or Pelles, o 
Tamil tribe in Poona, offer eggs on the fifth day after child-birth to the knife which cus the 
u: vel cords The Saltinkars, a class of North Indian tanners in Poona, when their wives tu. 
possessed by evil spirits, offer rice, a fowl and an egg, and the spirit goes.295 The Bent-[sri’ll 
bate is daily rubbed with turmeric and the white of an oge,36 and to avert evil the Beni-Isra’ils 


eee 





3 Oameron’s Acruss Africa, p. 93. 6 Op. cil. Vol. I. p. 24). 
7 Cuumneham’s Sout’ Africa, p. 124. 8 Burton’s Dahomey, Vol. II. p. 159. 
2 bucevhell’s somes, Africa, Vol. I. p. 268, 0 Dy, Livingstono’s Travels tn South Africa, p. 280, 
il Hey’s Western Barbary, p. 53. 12 Burton's Vise io Dahomey, Vol. I. p 255. 
13 ()», evt. Vol. I. p. 853. 14 Hahn’s Tsun. Goam, p. 85. 
1S (oy. crt, p. OL. 16 Sibree’s Maduyascar, p. 301. 
*% Ear! s Papuans, p. 17. 1% Op. cth. p. 5. 
139 Up, et, p. IS. 20 Op. cob. p. 49. 
2 Juur, Blhno, Soc, Vol. TI. p. 251, 22 Times of Iulia, lat January Iss t. 
8 Gowen Mave, p. 757. 2¢ Mrs. Romanofl’s Rites and Customs of the Grew. Russean Church, y 2ix. 
“8 Grimm’s Teuto., Myth. Vol. (1. p. 648, 26 Op. evt, Vol. TIT. p. 1087. 
"% Op.cil, Vol. IT, p. 348. ® Jour. Ethoo. Soc, Vol. I. p. 168, 
+ Kourderson’s Fobk-Lore, p. 140, 22 Henderson’s Folk-Lure, p. 40. 
“1 Op. cit. p. 231. 3% Information from the peon Babaji. 
*5 Trformation from the peon Bibaji. % Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 257. 


3+ 42. 06, Vol. XVILL p. 367. % Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL p. 526. 
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break a hon’s egg under the forefoot of the bridegroom’s horse.*? In China, dyed eggs are 
eaten by women at and after child-birth3® At Teesee, in West Africa, no woman will cat an 
ege.30 On the Gold Coast of Africa, the fetich man cures disease by layingan egg on the 
highway.? In Russia, Germany and North England, Haster Eggs are painted and gilded as 
2 sign of the resurrection.41 Good Friday Higgs never go bad.** In Scotland, on Haster Day, 
eges are kept boiled and painted.43 In England, thcre was a very old and wide-spread custom. 
of making presents of eygs on Easter Day: the eggs were painted yellow or red: these eggs 
were emblems of the sun, and could put out a fire and cure disease.4* In England, the shells 
of eaten eggs are broken in case the devil should fit ont the shells as a witch-house.* 
On the first visit of a babe to a neighbour’s house, it should be given an egg, and some salt 
and white bread.*¢ 


Feasting. — Feasting scares the demons of hunger, thirst, weariness and sadness. 
Also feasting is a great spirit-housing rite, the feasters being inspirited by the entrance into them 
of family and other unbodied spirits. The Parsi, says Anquetil Du Perron,’ believes he honours 
God by nourishing himself. A fresh and vigorous body makes the soul more able to resist evil 
spirits.“ At the close of all their leading ceremonies, at births, thread-girdings, marriages, 
and deaths, Hindus hold a feast. Among the Midhava Brahmans of Dharwir, when a'child is 
three or four months old and begins to turn on one side, a feast is held, and cakes, called 
kaudbis, are made and eaten; when the child learns to fall on its face, cakes of wheat flour, called 
» lis, are made and eaten; when the child first crosses the threshold of a room, other cakes 
of wheat flour are made and caten; and when the chiid begins to press one palm on the other, 
sweet balls ave madcand eaten.!® The Telugu Masdlarus of Dharwar, on the fifth day after a death, 
hold a feast, kill a fowl, and eat its fiesh.5° Belgaum Sills, on the fifth day after a birth, present 
womon guests with turmeric and red powder, and feast children.5! That the object of ceremo- 
vial feasts is to scare spirits, is admitted in the practice of the Kanara Roman Catholics who, 
on the day before marriage, give an alind chém jevan, or soul’s dinner, to satisfy the spirits of 
the family dead.52 When an Ahmadnagar Hindu is affected by the planet Saturn, he calls a 
Ming, feasts him with millet, polsc and oil, and gives him an iron nail or some cotion.3 On 
the third day after a death, the Gonds hold a feast and eat the spirit-scaring cock, and drink 
spirit-scaring liquor.54 When the dead body is buried the Maria Gonds kill a cow, the 
vreat purificr and spirit-scarer, and drink its blood. A year or eighteen months afterwards 
rhey sacrifice a fowl near the tree, where the dead was baried, and there, for tw. 
or three days, men and women dance, drink and enjoy themsclves withont restraint.’ The 
new-moon day is a spirit day. So, strictly religious Hindus on a new-moon day worship 
‘their ancestors and hold a feast in their honour.5? Atter a death, the Bon-Isri’ils give a feast 
on the seventh day, also at the end of one mouth, finally at the close of three months, six months, 
and of a year.°8 The Persians passed their decisions under the influence of wine, the sense 
being that the spirits of the wise dead entered the drinker.5® Allover Germany a grand annual 
excursion of witches takes place on the first night in May. On the first of May the periodical 
assizes were held togethor with merry May-ridings and the kindling of the sacred fire. In 





87 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 519. 38 Gray’s China, Vol, II, p. 184, 39 Park’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 70. 
49 Moore’s Fragmenis, p. 184. 1 Honderson’s Foth-Lore, p. 84. 42 Op cit. p. 83. 

£3 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 425. 44 Prand’s Popular Antiyuities, Vol. I. p, 170. 

46 Op. cit. Vol. LIL. p. 18. 46 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 20. 

47 Zend Avesta, Vol, II. p. 601. 48 Dibistin, Vol. I p. 321. 49 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII, p. 75. 


60 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. KXII. p. 211. The original funeral feast was the cating of the dead man. The dead 
weru eaten to keep the enirit fr om wendering and worrying. Later phases of the primitive funcral feast are the 
nating of some auuimul, lete whieh tue -pirit of the dead has passed. 

51 Bombay Casettecr, Vol. XI. p. 146. 52 On. crt. Vol. XV. p- 890, 58 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 171, 

“t Hislop’s Aboreginal Tribes of the Central Proviaces, App. I. p. vi. 

% Dalton’s Descriptive Ltutoyy of Beal, p. 283. 5 Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 10, 

37 Baliour s Encyclopedi:, Vol. V.p.3l. 383° Bumbay) Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 535. 

8 Hervdotus. Vol. b. p. 1838. ; ® Grimm’s Teuro. Myth. Vol. IIT, p. 1050, 
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England, feasts of cross-buns used to be given to sailors on Good Friday to keep away storms. 
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A trace of the spirit-scaring aim of the funeral lives in the Knglish® funeral practice of setting 
a black scarf and some biscuit soaked in wine, in the bee-hive month. In North England, 
the birth of a child is marked by great eating and drinking of tea, brandy, short-bread, buns, 
and the groaning cheese, a piece of which was given to each young woman to lay under her 


pulow and dream of her lover. 


(Lo be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A STORY OF VALMIKL 


Bal Mik Rishi, better known as Valmiki who 
wrote the Rumdyana, was, according to Karnil 
tradition, a great hunter before his conversion. 
Holy men brought him to a sense of his sin, and 
would set hima penance. They argued thus: 
“Ty say Ram Ram would be the most appro- 
priate penance. But so holy a name cannot issue 
from the mouth of sosinfula man. He shall 
therefore say Mra, Mra, which after all comes to 
very nearly the same thing, if you only say it 
fast enough.’ Years afterwards the holy men 
passed that way again, and sat down on a huge 
ant-hill to rest. Hearing a strange buzzing 
inside, they laid their ears to the ground, and 
heard issuing from the centre of the hill a faint 
“Mra Mra.” ‘“Nairéyan!” said they, “it is the 
hunter we set to do penance!” And so it was. 
So they dug Bl Mik out, and he became exceed- 
ingly holy. This wasat Bala, in the Nardak, or 
uplands, of the Karnél district. 


Denzit Issetson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





SAUKAN MORA. 


THE saukan m6ré, or rival wife’s crown, is a 
small wall-plate of silver, worn as a locket by all 
classes round the neck of a subsequent wife 
married after the death of a previous one. Itis 
put on at the marriage and worn till death. At 
thesame time oil, milk, spices and sugar, are 
poured on theformer wife’s grave as a peace-offer- 
ing. Thesaukan mérd represents the dead wife, 
and all presents— clothes, jewels, etc., given by the 
husband to the new wife -—are laid upon it before 
being worn, with the formula: “ Honoured lady, 
wear this (dress, jewel, etc., as the case may be) 
first, and afterwards let this poor slave have your 
cast-off clothes.” 


At the “Idu'l-fitr (end of the Ramzan fast) 





Muhammidan women always wear new clothes, 
but second wives invariably offer them first to the 
saukan mérd. 


The charm is worn as a preventive of evil 
caused by the dead woman's jealousy, not so much 
of thenew wife, as of the husband. Tlness or death 
of the latter soon after marriage is invariably put 
down to neglect of the saukun mérd. 


F. A. Street in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





KALI IN GARHWAL AS A DISEASE DEMON. 


The goddess K4li lives on the top of a moun- 
tain, called Bhadan Garh, about four miles from 
the Gwaldam Tea Estate, and is considered to be 
the sender of all kinds of sickness. So if any 
epidemic breaks out in any village or district neur 
it is put down to her, and the people at once 
go to her temple on the top of the hill, where they 
offer sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, fowls and pis. 
The Hinds proper offer the goats and the out- 
caste Doms offer the other animals. 


With the animals is offered a substance called 
parstt, consisting of ght, flour, and gur (unrefined 
sugar). Near the temple where the animals are 
slaughtered isa stone cup, rather larger than a 
big breakfast cup, imbedded in the ground. If 
the blood from the slaughtered animal fills the 
cup the goddess is appeased; but if the cup be 
not filled she is angry, and the epidemic will not 
soon leave the village. 


The supphants, too, promise at the time that if 
the goddess takes away the sickness they will 
again in twelve months’ time make another sacri- 
fice. This promise is religiously kept, as if it 
were broken they believe that every man, woman, 
and child of the offending village would be 
destroyed. 


G, DaLzrex in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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6. Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 83. 
© Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p, 128, 


62 Cherry Burton, 1827. 
& Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 11, 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.1L.E., I.0.8. 
(Continued from p, 220.) 


EATHERS. — Peacock feathers are considered sacred by the Hindus, and are used for 
fanning idols. The god Hirava of the Virlis and Kélis of Thina is a bundle of peacock 
feathers. At the Divalf (October-November) Varli boys of Thini put a peacock feather into a 
brass pot, and dance round it.65 The Médi, or Kérvi, sorcerers of Belgaum wear feathers in 
their turbans.5° Hindu messengers used to wear a feather in their head-dress.67 Feathers were 
the common ornaments of Epyptian gods.6° The early tribes of Australia wear feathers, teeth 
and fish bones in their hair. The people of New Britain, east of New Guinea, deck their hair 
with gay feathers.70 The Melville Islanders fasten a feather in their hair.71 Feathers are 
worn on the head by the Harvey Islanders.” The Motus of New Guinea wear the feathers of 
the cassowary asa head-dress.”8 The Easter Islanders wear a crown of grass round which 
feathers are stuck.74 The state carpet of Hawaii, in the Pacific, is of feathers.75 The Niam- 
Niams of Central Africa wear a plume of feathers,76 The Wasagaras of the Hast African 
hills wear vulture and ostrich feathers in their hair.” Many Africans and Americans wear 
plumes in their hair, In South Africa a pink feather is asure guard against lightning.” The 
Dinkas of the White Nile wear ostrich feathers in their hair.” Feathers are worn by the 
priestesses of Dahomey.80 Among some American Indians a head-dress full of feathers is 
sacred,8! In Russia, feathers are worm onthe head only by married ladies.62 In Russia, 
feathers used to be laid on the face of the dead.®3 The Pope is always accompanied with 
flaéellt, or feather fans.°4 The badge of the Prince of Wales is of ostrich feathers. 


Flags. — Flags are lucky. They scare fiendsand they house guardians.® §So on their 
New Year’s Day, on the 12th of January, most high class Hindus in the Dekhan and Kénkan 
chew nim leaves with sugar, and set in front of their houses a bamboo pole capped with a brass 
or silver pot, and with a new piece of cloth hanging to it as a flag.86 The pole is often adorned 
with flower garlands and mango leaves.*?7 Four small flags are set in the ground where the 
Poona Dhruva Prabbu is burnt.3@ The Ahmednagar Dhérs plant three small red flags on 
the grave.®® Several large and small flags are set in front of the three-cornered mound, 
which is raised where a Dhirwaér Madhava Brahman has been burnt.9° The Rattas, early 
Hindu chiefs of the Karnitak, carried banners with a fig tree and a garud, or eagle, and used 
the mark of a lion.®! In Kanara, the Roman Catholics of each parish have a flag, with a 
picture of their patron saint on it, which, on the patron’s yearly feast, is hung on a pun tree 
about sixty yards in front of the church.®? The ancient Persians hada tiger skin banner.® 


63 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 188, 6 Op. cit. Vol. XXI, p. 171, 67 Dabistim, Vol. II. p. 111. 
6% Tiele’s Egyptian Religion, p. 87. 68 Wallace’s Australasia, p. 91. 78 Op. cit. p. 468. 

71 Earl’s Papuans, p. 200, 7 Gill’s Polynesia, p. 9. 

78 Jour, Authrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 477. 7 Op. cit. Vol. V. p. 111, 

7 Jones’ Crowne, p. 451, 76 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. IL. p. 8. 

™ Burton’s Lake Region of Central Africa, Vol. I. p. 235. 7 Cunningham’s South Africa, p. 159, 

79 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol.I. p, 150. 80 Burton’s Dahomey, Vol. II. p. 154. 

81 Jour. Hthno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 304.  %2 Mrs. Romanoft’s Rites and Customs of the Graeco- Russian Church, p. 215. 
85 Op. cit. p. 398. 84 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 397. 


85 The freedom of its movements is perhaps the root cause why the flag is believed to be possessed or alive. 
Later their guardian influence is supposed to be due to their colouring and to the pictures of guardians drawn upon 
them. Hach of the old secret societies of England, the Foresters and other brotherhoods, had its emblem and its 
flag with the emblem emblazoned on it. In England the war flag is known as “the colours,’? and ‘‘the colours ”’ 
are still consecrated when new, and their torn remains preserved in some great place of worship. The camp 
religion of the Romans, says Tertullian (A. D, 196), was all through a worship of the standards. Smith's Christian 
Antiquities, p. 909. 


$6 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 87 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 
% Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 191. 89 Op. cit. Vol. XVI. p. 169. 
90 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 85. 91 Dr, Fleet’s Kanara Dynasties, p. 7, 


92 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 386. 98 West's Pahlavi Texts, p. 228. 
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The Jews seem to have held banners over feasters.®4 Hach tribe of the Jews had a banner. 
Freemasons have a general standard with a yellow cross.°° Masons ina procession carry siz 
banners of satin or silk fringed with blue, with, on each banner, one of the words Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Wisdom, Strength and Beauty. In the Royal Arch Chapter four officers carry 
banners — white, scarlet, and blue.2?7 The Burmans have praying flags.*8 Between A. D. 
1000 and 1200, Japan was wasted by the wars of the red and white flags.®® In North-West 
Africa, every mosque has a banner ;!° and all Musalman pilgrims carry flags. In Morocco a 
white flag is hoisted on mosques at prayer time. At the coronation of the Russian Emperor, 
the banner of Russia is first sprinkled with holy water and given to the Emperor, who waves it 
thrice.’ Froissart“ describes Douglas, who was slain at Otterburn, as buried at Melrose 
beneath the high altar, on his body a tomb of stone and his banner hanging over him. 
According to Anglo-Saxon accounts the Northmen had a wonderful standard borne before their 
army, from whose behaviour they inferred victory or defeat.® 


Flowers. — Their scent, colour and medical properties have earned for flowers a place 
among guardians, or spirit-scarers. Whena Hindu visits the shrine of any local god or 
goddess, the ministrant gives him either ashes or flowers. These flowers are considered lucky. 
In the Kiénkan, flowers are used by Hindn exorcists to drive out spirits. The exorcist gives 
flowers and ashes to a man suffering from spirit-possession. If the patient keeps them 
for a certain number of days the haunting spirit departs. In Western India, many 
classes of Hindus tie chaplets of flowers round the brows of the bride and bridegroom. 
In the worship of the boy at the Chitpivan wedding, the boy has achaplet of flowers, . 
and grains of rice are thrown over him.? In the Chitpivan pregnancy ceremony, a 
necklace of figs is hung round the woman’s neck, she is covered with ornaments, and her hair is 
decked with flowers. The Poona Halalkhérs hang a garland round the bride’s neck, and the 
bride and bridegroom throw flowers and rice on the house gods. Among them, on the third 
day after a death, the chief mourner laysa flower garland on the grave, and on the spot 
in the house where the dead breathed his last.9 The Lingdyats hang flower garlands round 
the neck of the dead.t° Poona dyers, or Nilaris, sprinkle turmeric and flowers over the 
dead. Sweetmeats and flowers are laid on the spot where the Pardést Rajpit of 
Poona is buried.@ On the third day after death, flowers dipped in scent are strewn 
on the Dekhan Musalmiin gravel In a Dekhan Musalmén woman’s first pregnancy, she 
and hor husband are seated on acot and wreathed with flowers.14 In Kélhapur, when 
a child is suffering from a disease, called bdélagraha, or child-seizure, flowers are waved 
round the child’s face.5 The Kunbis of the Bombay Karnatak have a festival, called 
pavatydché pirnimd, or “the hank full-moon,’’ when they throw round the neck of every 
one in the house, and round lamps and other articles, a hank of yellow thread.16 Ina Karnatak 
Kunbi’s wedding a flower garland is thrown by the bride over the bridegroom and another by 
the bridegroom over the bride.’ The Karnatak Madhava Brihmans throw flower garlands 
round the bridegroom’s neck when he crosses the border of the girl’s village,!® and in the fifth 
month of her pregnancy the Midhava woman is decked with buds.1® Among the Shenvis of 
Kanara, at the ceremony of betrothal, the boy’s people cover the girl’s head with flowers.29 In 





% Compare Song of Solomon, i, 2. 95 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 27. 

96 Op. cit. p. 84, 87 Op. cit. p. 83. 98 Shway Yoo’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 153. 

99 Reed’s Japan, Vol. I. p. 187. 100 Hay’s Western Barbary, p. 126. 1 Op. cit. p. 182. 
2 Rohlf’s Morocco, p. 65. 8 Jones’ Crowns, p. 382. # Vol. IIL p. 165. 
5 Note Z to Lay of the Last Minstrel. 6 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III. p. 1112. 

7 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 132. § Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 144. 
® Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 489. 10 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 287. 

11 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 355. 12 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 404. 

18 Information from Mr. Syed Dadd. 14 Information from Mr. Syed Daiid, 

18 Informatiomfrom Mr. B. B. Vakharkar, B.A, 16 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXI, p. 115. 

17 Op. cit. Vol. XXI. pp. 121, 122, 18 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 80. 


19 Op, cit. Vol, KXII. p, 88. 20 Op. cit, Vol. XXIT, p. 155. 
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Kanara, the office-bearers of the Catholic Church are installed by being crowned with 
flower chaplets and being sprinkled with holy water.2! The Kurubar, or shepherd wrestler of 
Bijapur, always wears a flower in his ear.22. The Bijapur Bédars deck a woman’s head with 
flowers on her wedding day and after she dies.23 The Shélapur Kéniatis think a house where a 
birth has taken place to be impure. So they pay a Brihman to read fiend-scaring-verses, Kunbi 
women to pour water in front of the house, and a flower-girl to hang flower garlands.24 The 
Beni-Isra’{l bridegroom is covered from head to foot with flowers, and the Beni-Isra’ils cover 
their coffins with flower garlands.> In Bengal, atthe worship of Durga, the Brabman sticks 
a flower on the goat’s head before he hands it to the slaughterer.2@ In South India, flowers 
that have been offered to an idol are eagerly sought for by men and women, The men wear 
them in their turbans, and the women in their hair.2?7 At the new year purification ceremony 
in South India, garlands of green leaves and flowers are hung round the cattle’s necks.28 In 
Malabar, when the Hindus build a temple, they consecrate it, installan image, wave lamps 
round it, and hang it with garlands.2® According to the Hindu religious books, as soon as a 
Brahman dies, the body must be washed, perfumed, and decked with flower-wreaths2? In 
dedicating a Hindu temple 108 priests throw garlands on the god,®! soiu the Acts of the 
Apostles, when the priests of Jupiter came to worship Barnabas, they brought garlands. 
Castro, after his triumph at Diu (1647), entered Goa crowned with laurels and with a laurel 
bough in his hands.82 The Egyptians crowned their altars with flower garlands. They 
also laid flower garlands on the coffins of the dead.33 The victim white-horse in China is 
crowned with garlands.*4 Chinese women, even the old, dress their hair with fine flowers. 
The Japanese put fresh flowers in summer, and green boughs in winter, over their graves.9® 
In Teneriffe, before the crowning of the king, the palace is strewn with flowers and palm- 
leaves.2” In America, the graves of those who died in the Civil War are hung with flower 
garlands. At the Fontinalia, the Romans decked fountains with flowers in honour of the 
nymphs. Flowers are strewn in the coffin of a Russian girl.8® On Ascension Day, in Germany, 
girls twine garlands of white and red flowers, and hang them in the rooms and over the cattle in 
the stable.40 In Hesse, on Easter Monday, young girls go to a certain cavern, but noone will go 
unless she has flowers! Golden flowers are thrown when a great man passes through a 
city. So in 1883, in Florence, when the body of the late Raja of Kélhipur was taken through 
the streets, golden flowers were scattered ; similarly in the procession before the coronation 
of Richard II. (1877) of England, he was met by girls who threw leaves of gold into his 
face and golden flowers on the ground.42 In Wales, in 1804, the bed on which the corpse was 
laid was always strewn with flowers, and flowers were dropped on the body after it was laid 
in the coffin.4® In his Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man (1845, Vol. IT. p. 136), 
Train says: — ‘‘ When a person dies, the corpse is laid on what is called a straightening 
board. A trencher with salt in it and alighted candle are placed on the breast. And the bed, 
on which the straightening board bearing the corpse rests, is generally strewn with strong 
scented flowers.’’44 In Glamorganshire, when an unmarried person died, his or her way to 
the grave was strewn with sweet flowers and evergreens ;*5 and in Yorkshire, if a virgin 
died, one nearest to her in size and age and resemblance carried the garland before the 





21 Op, cit. Vol. XXII. p. 387. 22 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 122. 
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corpse in funeral procession. When the funeral was over the garland was hung in the 
church.46 In England, flowers used to be sprinkled on rivers on Holy Thursday.*” Wells 
at Buxton and Tissington in Derbyshire used to be dressed with garlands of flowers, and 
nosegays used. to be flung into fountains.*® 


Fruits. — Fruits scare spirits, because friendly ancestors are believed to live in fruit 
trees. So in the pregnancy ceremony, among higher class Hindus in Western India, a 
girl’s lap is filled with rice and such fruits, as dates, plantains, betelnuts and cocoanuts.‘ 
Among higher class Hindus, the ceremony of lap-filling is also performed at a girl’s 
marriage and coming of age, and when she gives birth toachild, The Bombay Prabhus, 
at their marriage and thread-girding ceremonies, fasten a pair of cocoanuts and an umbrella to 
a pole in front of their house. The origin of the distribution of betelnuts and leaves and 
cocoanuts among guests after a Hindu marriage is probably to scare spirits. Among 
high class Hindus in Bombay, with the admitted object of scaring spirits, when the bridegroom 
starts from the bride’s house, a cocoanut, and sometimes a knife, is placed in his hand. The 
Bombay Prabhus and Pajichakaléis tie a betelnut and a piece of turmeric root to the wrists 
of the bride and bridegroom.®® The Korvis of Belgaum tie a cocoanut to the briderroom’s 
right wrist.54 That the original object of fruit or food offerings was to scare, and not to 
please, spirits, is seen in the drill plough-worship of the Bijapur Raddis. Among them in June, 
at the beginning of the sowing season, a cocoanut is broken and thrown on each side, that the place 
spirits may leave and make room for Lakshmi, who is represented by the plough. Among 
the Jiré Goévandis, or Marith&4 masons of Shélipur, at a wedding, the boy’s brother stands 
behind him holding a lemon spiked on the point of a dagger.% Qnujarit Vanis tie a 
cocoanut and a piece of sandalwood to the bier.*4 The Gond bride receives some pieces of 
cocoa kernel from the bridegroom’s father the day before the wedding.» In England, oranges 
us:d to be hung over wine to keep it from getting foisty, and oranges stuck with cloves were 
given asa New Year’s gift.56 On All-hallow Eve it was customary to dive for apples, or 
to bite at an apple stuck at one end of a circling pole at the other end of which a lighted 
candle was fixed.” 


Food. — Hunger®® isa spirit; food removes hunger, therefore food scares spirits. 
In the Kénkan, when a person is smitten by the Hvil Hye, cooked rice is spread on a plantain 
leaf, curds and red powder are sprinkled over the rice, a flour-lamp is set on the powder, and 
the whole is waved round the possessed and taken to a place where three roads meet.5? 
Soin Dharwir, if a child will not eat, the mother takes three pinches of food, waves them round 
the child, and throws them on the floor to adog oracat. The evil influence is caught in the 
waved food, and passes from the child to the dog by whom the food is eaten.*0 On the Septem- 
ber-October full-moon days the Bijapur Raddis take cooked food to the fields, and lay some 
in the middle, and some in each corner. Among Bijipur Shimpis, when the boy and girl reach 
the bridegroom’s house, each puts five morsels of food into the other’s mouth. Among 
Gujarat Brihmays, when the bridegroom comes to the girl’s booth, her mother waves round 
him a lamp and two balls of rice and turmeric. In Madras the Lifgiyats call dining, 
Niva-pajé or Siva worship.64 The Ooras of Mexico spike meat upon sticks and set the sticks 








46 Op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 302. #7 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 4. «S Op. cié. p. 2. 

48 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi, 6 Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi. 

51 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XXI. p. 171. 62 Op, cit. Vol. XXITI. p. 147. 

63 Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 96. 54 Op, cit. Vol. XVII. p. 277. 

55 Hislop’s Aboriginal. Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. I. p. iii. 

58 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 11. 57 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 397. 

5&8 The German postern spectre, who, before Christmas, is chased from village to village, seems to be Hunger. 
Post is Slavic for ‘ fast’ or ‘hunger.’ Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. p. 933, 

68 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 60 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII. p. 50, 
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round the field, to keep the dead from coming after the cattle he formerly owned. In 
Germany, till late times, people used to set apart some of each meal to feed house spirits 
and dwarfs.66 On New Year’s day in Scotland, children went round and asked for bread and 
cheese.£?7 When starting on a journey unlucky omens are turned aside by going home, eating and 
drinking, and starting afresh. In North England, if you meet a flat-soled man on a 
Monday, you must go home and eat and drink, or you will come to mischief. Agueis cured 
in England by breaking a saltish cake and giving it to a dog to eat.62 A North England 
cure for a wart is to rub the wart with raw meat.’? 


Foam. — Spirits fear foam and sweat. In the East Dekhan, spirits will not come near 4 
horse from fear of its foam. So the Scythian sweated after a funeral to drive off evil spirits.” 
The Romans believed that the foam of a horse cured ear-ache, galls caused by over-riding, itch, 
and many women’s diseases.7? The people of Cyprus cured diseases by applying sweat.’8 
Sir Walter Scott mentions a friend curing his hand by putting it in the mouth of an 
Irish horse.” 


Garlic.— Among lower class Kénkan Hindus the belief is strong that garlic scares 
fiends. Garlic and pepper rubbed into the eyes, and quashed up the nostrils, of those who 
faint, restore them to their senses, by, it is supposed, driving away an oppressing spirit. In 
the Kénkan, when a person is possessed, especially by a muitjd or unmarried Brahman boy, 
the exorcist quashes pieces of garlic into his ears, or squeezes garlic juice into his nostrils, 
and the mufjd flees.75 Garlic is in Sanskrit called mlécchhakanda, the foreigner’s root, Tts 
peculiar smell, besides scaring spirits, cures cold, cough, wind, worms and swellings. Itis a 
great taste-restorer to the sick. In the case of a dislocation, garlic should be pounded, heated 
and tied to the injured joint. It will remove the swelling and draw out the inflammation. 
Garlic is a favourite cure for acute pain in the side.76 Vinegar, rue, and garlic scare the 
Pirst devil.77 In Greece, garlic was believed to keep off the Evil Hye, and so was tied up in 
newly built houses, and was hung over the sterns of Greek ships. To repeat axdpodor, 
the Greek name for garlic, was of itself enough to scare the Evil Hye.” When it thunders 
eggs are spoilt. To prevent this Pliny proposes to lay an iron nail in the nest, along with 
laurel leaves, garlic roots, and other strong smelling plants.” To keep off local spirits 
the Swedish bridegroom sews in his clothes strong smelling herbs such as garlic, cloves, and 
rosemary.°° .A German witch will noteatgarlic. Therefore, at Shrovetide many people smear 
themselves with garlic on the breast, soles, and arm-pits, as a safeguard against witches.®! 
Before Baptism Danish children are apt to be carried off by the fairies: so Danish mothers 
guard their children by fastening over their cradles garlic, salt, bread and steel.22 The eating 
of garlic was an early English cure for a fiend-struck patient. 


Glass, — Spirits fear glass, perhapsas they fear the diamond, the ruby, the sapphire, 
and crystal, because they flash in the dark. Glass isfound in Egyptian tombs, with Buddhist 
relics, and near Roman urns, apparently in all cases to keep off evil spirits. Strings of glass beads 
are the favourite ornaments of the wilder Indian tribes. The mirror was @ sacred symbol, 
perhaps from the reflections, 7.¢., the spirits, which swarm init. The early use of a 
burning glass to kindle fire would strengthen the belief in the sacredness of glass and its power 
over spirits. The spirit-scaring power of glass is perhaps the reason why a Hindu married 
woman wears glass bangles and glass necklaces. The object seems to be to scare spirits from her 
TR 


65 Spencer’s Folk-Lore, Vol. I. p. 280. 6 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. I. p. 46. 
® Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 14, 68 Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 117. 
69 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 162. 70 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 139. 
T71 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 480. 12 Pliny’s Natural Hestory, Book xxviii. Chaps. 11, 15,17, 19. 
73 Op, cit. Book xxviii. Chap. 8. ™ Scott’s Border Minstreley, p. 89. 
75 Tnformation from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 76 Pandit Narsioha’s N. ighanturdja, p. 63. 
™ Dabistan, Vol. I. p. 348. 7 Moore’s Oriental Fragments, p. 326. 79 Zool. Myth. Vol. I. p. 281. 
6? Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 720. 81 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIT. p. 1078. 


#2 Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 14. 88 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 140. 
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husband. So at news of a husband’s death the widow's glass bangles are broken. The bangles 
not only are no longer of use but are harmful, since their spirit-scaring power will interfere 
with the chief use of a widow, namely, to be a house always ready to receive the dead husband's 
spirit. The lucky thread tied round the neck of a Dharwir Madhava Brahman girl is always 
made of glass beads.54 Among Bijapur Bréluinans, on the fifth day after child-birth, the midwife 
lays on a stool a lemon-tipped dagger and some glass bangles.8° According to Hindu religions 
books, a mirror should be touched by the chief mourner, when he is purified.26 At Chinese 
doors round looking-glasses with carved frames are placed to keep off evil spirity.87 The 
Burman white witches use a looking-glass in restoring the soul of a child, in case the dead 
mother takes it away? In Japan, the mirror is a great object of worship.” In Dahomey, 
at the end of a big festival, glasses are broken.®® A similar custom is still not unknown 
in Europe.*! In a Russian house of mourning all mirrors are covered with sheets.92 The 
glass called adder gom was considered a great charm by the Druids.8 In Kngland, it is unlucky 
to break a looking-glass.°* Mirrors were formerly used by mayicians as part of their cere- 
monial, and there was an ancient divination by the looking-glass.°° In England, it is unlucky 
to see one’s face in a glass at night.°6 The Hindus have a similar belief.” 


Grass. — The Hindus believe that spirits fear the sacred grass called darbha.®8 Accord- 
yng to Pandit Narsinha’s Nighanturdja, p. 85,white darbha grass isa cure for fever, hard breathing 
and bile. The sacredness and spirit-scaring power of the grass arcapparently due to these medical 
properties. Besides derbha, two other grassse, durva® and muj,}00 are held sacred by the 
Hindus. The Durva grass is known in Safiskrit by twenty-one names, of which one is mahuu- 
shadhi, the great all-heal, another, satagranthi, the hundred-knotted, and a third, bAdtahantri, 
apirit-slayer. Durva grass is a specific for fainting,! fever, dysentery and nausea.? Jui} grass 
is sovran for cough and bile complaints. It is considered pure enough for dékshd or initiation, 
for grihardleshd or house-protection, and for destroying evil spirits. Darbha, Poa cynusurvides, is 
invoked in the Atharva Véda to destroy enemies. In Western India, the dying Hindu is 
laid on darbha grass, and in all Hindo funeral rites daréha grass is required. While 
performing funeral rites, the chief mourner wears darbha grass rings, and sits on durbha grass.° 
Among Pattané Prabhus, the juice of curva grass is dropped into the left nostril of a yirl, 
when coming of age and pregnancy rites are performed. The Vadar chief mourner in Bijapur 
sprinkles molasses, water and green grass on the corpse-bearers’shoulders.? Among the Bijapur 
Nadigs, after the burial, men bathe and return home carrying five stones and some blades of 
durva grass.° In thread-girding the Karnitak Bribmans puta girdle of darbha grass thrice 
round the boy® When a Dekhan Kan6éj Brihman girl comes of age, on the sixth day the hnsband 
pounds dardha grass and drops some of the juice into her nostril/® Among the Dekhan Dhruva 
Prabhus, before the thread ceremony a razor is taken and sprinkled with water, and with it a 
blade of the sacred grass is cut over the boy’s right ear, a second behind his head, and a third on 
* hisleft side. A bundleof hay is tied tothe lucky postin the Shélipur Mudlia’s wedding booth. 




















8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXIV. p. 81. 8 Op. crt. Vol. XXIIEZ. p. 8h. 


86 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Hssays, Vol. I. p.174.  % Gray’s China, Vol. IT. p. 44. 
% Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. IL. p. 102. & Reed's Japan, Vol. I. yp. 59. 
% Burton’s Dahomey, Vol. II. p. 269, 2 Op. ct. Vol. II. p. 269. 

9? Mrs. Romanofi’s Rites and Customs of the Greco- Russian Church, p. 289. 

% Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 287. 3 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 277. 

93 Brand’s Popular Antiquilies, Vol. ITI. pp. 169,170. %% Op. cit, Vol, IIL. p. 171. 

97 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 8 Poa cynosurotdes. 

99 Agrostis linearis. 10 Saccharum munja. 


1 The durva grass being a cure for fainting, is the reason why durva grass juice is squeezed into the nostril of 
a Chitpavan girl at her pregnancy-ceremony. 


2 Pandit Narsinha's Nighanturdja, p. 86. 3 Op. cit. p. 84. 
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Suppliants put grass in their mouths, apparently to scare anger from the mind of the person 
they address. So, about 1760, when the Kélis took the fort of Trimbak, the Musalmin garrison 
are described as going about with grass in their mouths.45 Shélipur Mangs, on their return from 
a funeral, bring haridli4 grass and ném leaves, and strew them on the floor of the house where 
the body was laid.15 In Bengal, the Brahman bride during part of the marriage ceremony sits 
on a mat of virdnd!® grass, covered with silk.” In Bengal, at the beginning of the marriage 
ceremony, the first part of which is the solemn reception of the bridegroom by the father-in- 
law, the father presents the bridegroom with a cushion of darbha grass on which the bridegroom 
stands. Hindus use darbha grass to purify their sacrificial vessels. In the thread-girding, 
Karnatak Brihmans wind a girdle of daréha grass thrice round the boy.2° Hindus scatter 
darbha grass over a place which has been smeared with cow-dung.#! In South India, the sight of 
darbha grass is believed to drive off the giants, demons and other bad spirits, who hurt man and 
spoil Brahman ceremonies. The charm called pavitrak, purifier, consists of three, five, or seven 
blades of daréha grass worn inthe form ofaring. Before beginning any ceremony the priest 
takes the grass ring, dips it in holy water, and draws iton his middle right finger. This 
holy grass enters into all ceremonies, all sacrifices, and all religious and social rites. 
On the llth of AéAdh (June-July) in Southern India no rice is eaten. People take a bundle 
ot darbha grass, go to a temple of Vishnu, make a bed of the grass, and pass the night in the 
temple.8 In India, images of grass are made at places of pilgrimage,?4 and formerly a 
blade of grass in a man’s hair was a sign that he was for sale.2®° The Brihman’s sacred 
waist-thread, at the time of thread-girding, is made from the mufj?® grass.*’,28 Hindu 
recluses sit on darbha grass.2® The Beni-Isri’tls, on leaving a grave, pick three handfuls of 
grass and throw them back over their heads, apparently to prevent the spirit of the dead 
following them to his house2¢ Similarly, the ancient Jews, as they returned from the grave, 
plucked grassand threw it behind them two or three times, saying :— ‘‘ They shall flourish outside 
of the city like grass upon the earth.’’8! In Egypt kuphos grass was burnt to drive off malaria.>4 
In 1588, the Chinese wore straw hats as a sign of mourning.*8 In Japan, a straw rope is tied 
round the temple of the sun-goddess to keep off evil spirts.54 The women of the South Sea 
Islands and the Motu women of New Guinea wear grass girdles.355 The Motu men and women 
of New Guinea wear plaited strips of bark or grass about two inches broad, as an armlet, round 
the upperarm. These armlets are often smeared with redclay.°® The Negrillos of the Philippine 
Islands (1695) wear no ornaments, except bracelets of rushes.27 Ata holy spot in Dahomey 
travollers are given a blade of grass to throw towards the object of worship.*® The womaa who led 
a band of Kafirs inthe South African war of 1878 had wisps of straw in her ears,a charm which 
made her wound-proof.® Some Papuans plait rushes into their hair round the crown.” The 
only ornament of Wafip, an Hast African chief was a few strings of grass worn round his legs.4! 
Well-to-do Nubian women wear glass bracelets; those who are poor wear bracelets 
of grass.42 The Monbatus of Central Africa twist ornaments for themselves out of reeds and. 
a NE 
13 Mackintosh in Trans. Bombay Geog. Soc, Vol. I. p.244. ™% Cynodon dactylin. 


18 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XX. p. 174. 16 Andropogon aromaticum., 

17 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 218. 18 Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 205, 

19 Op. cit. Vol. L. p. 152. 20 Dubois, Vol. I. p, 224, 

21 Op. cit, Vol. I. p, 208. 2 Op. ot. Vol.I. pp. 202, 204, 

28 Op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 526, % Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. II. p. 131. 

25 Op. cit. Vol. TIL. p. 16. % Saccharum munya, 

27 Dadisidn, Vol. II. p. 58. % Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. V. p. 968. 
* 29 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 7. 8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 534, 
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3% Op. cit. Vol. VIL. p. 479. 31 Carert in Churchill, Vol, IV. p. 414, 
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grass, and wear them, like rings, round their arms and legs.4? The Balucka women of 
Central Africa pierce both their ears and lips, and insert inch-long bits of grass stalk. Bongo 
women put straw into holes made through their lips and nostrils.4° In some American tribes, 
a travellor, to drive out the spirit of weariness, rubs his legs with grass, spits on the grass, and 
laysit on ashrine at acrossing of ways.* In the Greek festival to the sun, grass was consecrateil 
and carried about.47 The Romans had a custom of laying asacred sieve in the road, and 
using for medical purposes the stalks of grass that grew through the holes.44 In Middle Age 
Scotland, oaths were taken on grass, Compare Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, p. 362 :— 


«So swore she by the grass so green. 
So swore she by the corn.” 


In England, a straw drawn through a child’s mouth close to a ranning stream cures the thrash. 
In England, herbs used to be strewn in churches on humiliation and thanksgiving days.5¢ 
That spirits fear grass may have been one of the reasons for the old English custom of 
strewing the floors of houses with rushes. Rushes were used in [Devonshire as a charm for 
the thrush, as well as for their coolness, and their pleasant myrtle-like smell when broken. In 
the north of England rushes are still (1857) used in making rush lights.5! 


Grain. — Spirits fear grain, probably because grain scares the spirit of hunger, is a 
valuable poultice, and yields liquor. According to the Hindus, grain scares spirits, 
because certain guardian spirits or gods live in grain. Five deities live in riec : — Brahma 
the Creator, Séma the moon, Ravi the sun, the Maruteanas or wind gods, and Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth.52 In all leading Hindu ceremonies, in Western Iniia, grains of sarshapd, 
Sinapis dichotoma, and parched rice are scattered to scare fiends.53 In Thani, among the 
Marfithi Brahmans, when a daughter-in-law returns home from a distance, an elderly woman 
comes forward to greet her, and waves round her face water and rice, and throws the 
water and rice into the street, telling the lady not to look back.54 Tho admitted object of this 
waving is to drive away any roadside or other spirit that may have attached itself to the travellers. 
In the East Dekhan, the exorcist piles small heaps of millet round the possessed person, and, 
when driving out the spirit, holds grains of millet in his righthand and keeps throwing grains in 
the patient’s face. Rice is poured over the stool on which the Dekhan Chitpaivan boy sits, when 
he is being girt with the sacred thread.5> The Chitpivan bride and bridegroom stand on rice 
heaps, and, before her wedding, the Chitpivan bride sits in front of a picture of the gods and 
throws rice over it.66 When an Uchli woman dies in child-bed, as the body leaves the house a 
nail is driven into the threshold to keep her spirit from coming back, and on the road to the 
burning ground réld grains are strewn.57 Attheir marriage, the Poona Uchli bride and bride- 
groom sit on a blanket in a square of rice. The Velialis,a Poona Tamil class of Vaisyas, strew 
the ground with parched grain before the body, when it is carried to the burial-ground.5® Inthe 
Dekhan, when one Brihman asks another to dine at his house, the host lays a few grains of rice 
in the guest’s right hand, and at their memorial or srdddh ceremony the performer throws grains 
of rice and sesamum to all the Four Quarters to keep off evil spirits.6® At the end of a Poona 
Dhruva Prabhu’s wedding, when it is time to bow out the wedding gods, rice is thrown over 
them.®! In Poona, on Dasahri day (Sept.-Oct.), men of the higher classes wear in their 
turbans some seedlings of the rice, barley, wheat, and pulse, which have been grown in baskets 
in the temple of Bhavani during the nine previous days. Ata Dekhan Kunbi’s wedding, in the girl’s 





48 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. IL. p. 117. ft Op. cit. Vol. TI. p. 258, #6 Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 997. 
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52 The Sanskrit text is:— Anné Brahmicha Sémascha Ravir auné Maruigands. 
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village, a ball of rice is waved round the boy’s head and thrown away, and at the lucky 
moment grains of rice are thrown on the couple.6 In Poona, at Halilkhér weddings, the 
bride and bridegroom throw rice over the sacrificial fire and the water jars.°8 Among the 
Dekhan Kanéj Brahmans a heap of earth sown with corn is the wedding déval; or guardian. 
At their weddings, the Dekhan Lédhis raise a pile of rice at the door of the boy’s house, which 
he kicks down.8® Among the Télang Nhivis of Bijapur the chief marriage rite is that the priest 
should throw rice over the boy and girl.®6 On Cobra Day, Négpanchammi, in July, Prabhu women 
draw a picture of a cobra in grains of rice, and on the cobra throw pulse, parched grain, and pieces 
of plantains and cocoanuts.6? The Dekhan Prabhu during his morning visit to his cow throws 
grains of rice over her, pours water over her feet, and goes round her.®8 At the Dekhan Kandj 
Brahman wedding, a measure of rice is set on the threshold of the boy’s house, and the bride as 
she enters spills 1t.68 The Dekhan Govardhan Brahmans throw grains of Indian mullet over the 
head of the boy at the thread-girding.“? At Nasik, when cholera breaks out, the leading 
Brahmans collect in little doles from each house a small allowance of rice, put the rice in a cart, 
take it beyond the limits of the town, and there throw it away. Thisriceis a scapes into which 
has entered the evil influence of the cholera.”1 Ahmadnagar Brahman women in the after- 
noon go to a temple, or a place where sacred books are read, sit for a while, drop rice before 
the god or the reader, and in the rice trace the shape of a lotus.72 Among the Ahmadnagar 
Mhars millet grains are thrown over the bride and bridegroom, and the bridegroom’s mother 
waves burnt bread round them, and pours water at their feet. In Kélhipur, if a 
man eats bread made of the seven grains — barley, wheat, sesamum, rélé, mug,’4 sdvé 
and chinak, no spirit can harm him.7® The RaAajpits of Kathidwar distribute boiled 
wheat on the day of naming.”6 In the Karnatak, the bride and bridegroom take rice ont of two 
baskets and throw it over eachother’s head.””? The Shénvis of Kanara fasten festoons of rice ears 
and mango leaves to their house lintel.”8 The North Kimara Lingiyats shower millet on the 
bride and bridegroom.”® In Belgaum, when the Mudaliar’s corpse is laid on the pile, the mourners 
drop rice into the mouth£® Among Belgaum Vaddars, at their weddings, friends and relations 
throw rice on the heads of the bride and bridegroom.®! During the festival of Dayamava in 
Dharwér no corn-mills may grind corn, apparently from the fear that, as Dayamava is more of 
a fiend than a guardian, the blessed infinence of corn-grinding may annoy her, may even put 
her to flight.22 Among Bijapur Shimpis, after the bride and bridegroom have been 
rubbed with turmeric paste, women throw rice on them, and wave lamps round them to guard 
them against unfriendly influences.83 Bijapur washermen throw grains of rice on the bride- 
groom to keep spirits from attacking him.84 Among Shdlapur Jingars the priest mutters 
charms over the razor with which the boy is to be shaved, and drops red rice on it.% 
Among Shélapur Gélak Brahmans the boy at a thread-girding sits on rice.26 Among the 
Shélipur Tirguls the family priest for ten days after a birth throws red rice over the 
mother.8? Rice is used in emptying their divinity out of articles in which guardian power 
has been housed. So the Shilapur Jingars, when the wedding bracelets, or kankans, are 
no longer wanted, untie them, lay them in a plate, bow to them, and drop a pinch of 
rice over them, and their guardian power leaves them. The sense seems to be that 
the guardian influence in the bracelet is bowed out and leaves, and that the pinch 
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of rice is applied to prevent any wandering influence making its abode in the empty 
lodging.88 When a married girl comes of age, Shélapur Kématis throw rice over the girl 
and her husband.8? In the yearly village festival, in ile Southern Marithi Country, every 
husbandman gets some grain and some flesh to bury in his field.°° Among the Karniitak 
Musalmins grains of rice are thrown after the dead, and during the Muharram festival, to scare 
evil, wheat and rice are pounded, spread on the ground, and pinches of them laid in the 
corners of the house. In Jain temples the worshipper strews graius of rice in the form 
of the svastika, or gaard-ended cross, in front of the image. A mullet poultice is a 
common medicine with the Khonds.°%! The Khonds marry in the place where rice is 
husked.82 The Orfois put rice in the corpse’s mouth. They throw rice on the urn as 
they take it to the tomb, and sprinkle grain on the ground behind the bones to keep the 
spirit from coming back. Like Pirsis, Orfons believe that they please the gods when 
they make merry.® Ata Gond muarriayve rice is several times poured on the ground. The 
Madia Gonds pour handfuls of rice on theground when the corpse is lifted, and drop some grains 
on the body.27 Among the Benvul Kéizis, the bride and bridegroom walk seven times round 
2 pile of water vessels, spilling grain as they go®S Ata Beni-IsrVil wedding, women touch 
the boy’s knees, shoulders, and head with rice.9 The winnowing fan, probably owing to its 
connection with grain, isholy. It isone of the gods of the Nilgiri Irulas.0 The Koils of 
Southern India fasten cords of rice-straw on trees or at the borders of fields.1 Tn Southern 
India, the chief rite in the new-year, porgol, or boiling, festival, is the boiling of 
rice2 At the crowning of the chief of Kolastri (in Madras ?) in 1778, the chief was seated on 
« throne under a canopy, screened from sight till the lucky moment came. The chief 
priest thrice dropped rice on the chief’s crown. When the third sprinkling was over, a 
great shout was raised. Rice, coloured with saffron aud vermilion and charmed, is used 
at pujd, or worship. This coloured rice is the proper offering to make to any one asked 
to a wedding or thread-girding.« Mourners in south India drop some grains of 
rice into the mouth of the corpse In Ceylon, parched rice is scattered at special 
ceremonies connected with spirits.© According to the Persian sacred books, fasting brings 
the spirit of hunger and thirst. So with the Pirsis fasting is wrong, and as with the Hindu 
Vaishnavas, feasting is a religious duty.? It is said in the Avesta: — “ At sceed-corn spirits 
hiss, at shoots they cough, at stalks they weep, from thick ears of corn they fly. He 
who grows much corn sears the mouths of spirits with red-hot iron.”8 With the Parsi belict 
that the man who grows grain scares fends may be compared the account given by a European 
writer (A. D. 1248) of a man who saw the Night Hunt coming, and rushed into a field 
because he was there safe. It is known, says the writer, that evil spirits cannot come into 
fields. Opinions differ as to the reason. Some say the Creator will not let them come, because 
grain is useful to men; others say the field guardians keep them off. Ina Japanese legend the 
sun goddess throws rice to drive off darkness, that is, evil spirits.0 In Nubia, while crossing 
a certain valley each man throws grain on the ground as a spirit offering." In Greece, in the 
rites of Isis, baskets were carried filled with wheat or barley,!2 and in modern Greece wheat is 
strewn over the dead.* The Romans offered millet cakes at the Palilia (21st April), 
because, says Ovid, the rustic gods take pleasure in millet. <A trace of the older spirit- 
eee ee 


88 Op. cub. Vol. XX. p. 114. 83 Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 70. 

9 Jour. Lthno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 99. 81 Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 59. 92 Op. cit. p. 55. 
83 Dalton’s Descriptive Hthnology of Bengal, p. 261. % Op. cit. p. 261. 3 Op. cit. p. 249. 
95 Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. L. p. v. 87 Op. cit. p. 10. 
% Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 821. 99 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 593. 
100 Balfour’s Encyclopedia, Vol. V. p. 34. 1 Jour. R.A. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 418. 

2 Dubois, Vol. IT. p. 387. 3 Jones Crows, p. 429, Dubois, Vol. I. p, 208. 


5 Op. cut. Vol, IT, p. 207, 6 Jour, R. A.Soc. Vol. XIII. p. 522, 
7 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 135. $ Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 25. 


* Gum's Teulonic Mythology, Vol. IL. p. 941, 10 Reed's Japan, Vol. I. p. 30. 


11 Burkhardt’s Nubva, p. 184, 12 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 538. 
18 Braud’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 115. It Ovid’s Fasti, iv. 740-750, 
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scaring belief seems to appear in Ovid’s remark,!5 that parched grain and salt purify. If a 
Cumbrian girl is jilted, the youths rub her with peas straw.’® At a Corsican wedding, 
from the balconies girls strew flowers and grains of wheat as the bride passes.!? In 
old legends, Seth is said to have put three seeds in Adam’s mouth,18 In Ireland, formerly 
when any one entered upon a public office, women in the streets and girls from the windows 
sprinkled him and his attendants with wheat and salt. On St. Agnes’ Eve, in Scotland, 
gurls go into a field, and say : — “ Agnes sweet and Agnes fair, hither, hither now repair.”20 In 
England, it was believed that straw would stop a witch. She could not step over it.21 Tn 
England, beans were sacred to the dead. They were supposed to contain the souls of the 
dead.22 In England, wheat used to be strewn before the bride on her way to church. 
Wheat ears are mentioned as worn with rosemary in wedding garlands in England in the six- 
teenth century.24 In North England, when the last sheaf is cut, a figure is raised on a pole 
crowned with wheat ears, and adorned with ribbons, and is carried home in triumph. I¢ is 
called the kern orcorn baby. Hach cottage has its kern baby made of oat cake.25 That peas 
are ominous or magical is shewn by the North England saying: — “Set a peapod with nine peas 
over the lintel, who ever comes in first will be your husband.’’26 


(To be continued.) 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS, 
BY G. K. BETHAM. 
No. I. — The Maitjgunit-Purdna. 


Turs is a short history of the holy place of Mantjguni, known as Venkatéja-Mihdimya, 
and taken from the Mahdpurdna called Sahyddri-Khanda. 


Preliminary Notes. 


Mafjguni is a small village situated in the west of the Taluk&, or Revenue Sub-division, of 
Sirsi, in the Collectorate of North Kanara, Bombay Presidency. According to the latest 
enumeration it contains 35 houses, and boasts of a population of 362 souls (194 males and 
168 females). It is clean and healthy and possesses good water, and it is beautzfully situated 
near the brow of the Western Ghats. Though but a small village, 1t is a place of some local 
importance, on account of the large temple sacred to Sri-Venkataramana, which is located 


there. 


The Maiijgunt temple enjoys a yearly income of Rs. 1,600 from Government, which is given 
in lieu of the lands once attached to the temple, but now resumed. This income is supple- 
mented by the takings ofthe jatra, or religious fair, which is held here annually. The 
yearly expenditure is estimated at about Rs. 800; the outgoings being laid ont on the expenses 
of the fair, the pay of the temple attendants — about 20 —,and the expenditure on the daily 
worship of the idol. 


Tho fair is held in the month of Chaitra, the great day being the day of the full moon in 
that month. It commences six days before the day of the full moon, ¢.¢., on the tenth 
of Chaitra, and on that day the image of Sri-Veakataramana is placed on the lower tier of 
the smaller of his two cars, dragged downto a tank and then brought back again. The god 
is thus taken every day for five days in the flower (or small) car, each day a fresh tier, or story, 


15 Op. cit. ii, 20. 16 Henderson's Folk-Lore, p- 4. 

1" Sweet Anne Sage, a novel (1868), Vol. IL, p. 248, 18 ‘Yule’s Marco Polo, p. 397. 

19 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol, IIT. p. 165. 20 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 184. 

21 Hoenderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 181. 22 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 115. 
28 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 198. 2% Knight's Shakespeare, p. 82. 


% Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 87. 26 Dyer’s Fotk-Lore, p. 19. 
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being added, till on the sixth day — the great day, the day of the full moon — the idol is 
placed on the great car and dragged down to the tank. Before the great cur is started, 
cocoannts in large numbers are broken on the wheels by the principal personages present, the 
cost of these cocoanuts being defrayed from the temple funds. It is then dragged down to the 
tank, drums and other instraments being played before it, and camphor burnt in front 
of it. Itis next dragged back and the idol reinstated in its place in the temple, The next 
day a quantity of red color is prepared in a large vessel, which is kept for the purpose in front 
of tho temple, and a great deal of horse-play ensucs, the liquid being thrown over each other 
by the assembled poople. With this the jdird, or religions fair proper, closes. 


About 2,500 is the average annual attendance at the fair, which lasts for about a fortnight. 
The people do not come from any great distance — sixty to seventy miles atthe outside. Many eome 
from below the Ghats, the bull of the pilgrims being goldsmiths and Tlavig Brahmans. From 
the sixth day before the full moon, that is, the day of thecommencement of the jdtrd, during 
the time that the car is being dragged, all the Brihmans present are fedat the temple expense ° 
and on the great day — the day of the full noon— a regular feast consisting of sweetmeats, cte., 
is given, and on thisday the attendance of Braihmags is usually very large. Many people merely 
goto the fair to amuse themselves, but there is also a moderate attendance of bond fide purims, 
who come with offerings of jewellery, money, etc. These offerings are usually intended bo propi- 
tiate the god and gain his good offices in prospering their business or in securing the recovery 
of relations and friends from severe illness: they are also sometimes thank-oflerings. Nearly all 
who come offer something at the shrine, however trivial it may be: small pieces of money, or 
fruit, such as plantains, cocoannts, ctc. 


There are two tanks at Matjguni: a large one in front of the ternple and a smuller one on 
one side of it. The tank to the side is called the Kéthi! Tank, and it is suppused to be parti- 
cularly holy. Any one bathing in it is considered to have done os meritorious an action as if 
he had bathed a karér of times in sacred springs. There is, however, but little water in if now, 
and so not much use of it is made by the pilgrims. There is plenty of water in the great tank, 
which has some twenty or twenty-five steps in it, by which people may descend or ascend. 
Near the great tank is a temple sacred to Hanuman and containing an image of that god. 


A certain amount of trading goes on during the fair. Little business is done during the 
days that the car is being dragged, but afterwards, that is, from the day of the full moon, 
trading commences in earnest, and it usually lasts on till the day of the next new moon. The 
principal articles offered for sale are brass and copper vessels, cloth, cocuannts, sweetiments, 
spices, and sugar. 

The Mafijguni-Purana. 


Sita conversing with Vyasa said:— “QO! all-knowing and deeply learned Vydsa, you 
have told me many notable stories. You have told me even about the origin of the Sahyddri 
Mountains, but I am most anxious to hear what you have not yet told me of, and that is the 


story of holy Venkatésa, which is contained in the sacred history of god Vishnu. Be good 
enough therefore to relate it to me,” 


Vyasa, in reply, said: — “ Listen to me, O Sita! He who hears the story of the most holy 
actions of the glorious Vishnu, as well as he who relates them to others will be successful and 
happy. Sri-Vishnu, after he had been kicked by Bhrigu Rishi, left Vaikuntha and came duwu 
to Venkafadri, where, on account of its resemblance to Vaikuntha, he settled. Tho place 
abounded with tanks of pure water and various trees, plants, creepers, and flowers, such as the 
Asika, the Punniga, etc. The demons, who resided in the place, being torrified by the presence 





1 Kétht, a granary, store-house: also a common term for a square in a mfth-agar, ¢. e., fora salt-pan 
The term k6fhé applies to either the Kénéri or the Dhénn Tirtha. I incline however to identify it with the 


Dhénu-Tirtha, A large tank might be the Kénéri-Tirtha of the Purina, as it is square in shape and has steps on 
all four sides of it, 
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of Vishnu, fled from the spot, and assuming the forms of wild beasts they entered Bhitaka, 
where they began to trouble the Rishis. The Rishis thereupon went in search of Vishnu, who, 
having assumed the name of Venkatésa, had concealed himself on the hill or mountain of Ven- 
katachala and begged of him to relieve them from the troubles occasioned by the quondam demons 
(now wild beasts). Sri-Venkatésa, in reply, told them that he had come down from Vaikuntha 
to win Padmivati for his wife, and also to protect his devotees. He further told them to be in 
readiness to assist him in his matrimonial designs, and in return, should they prove useful to 
him, he promised to remove the cause of alltheirgriefs and anxieties. Accordingly, Sri-Venkatésa, 
after he had won Lakshmi, started from the Séshichala Mountain with her, attended by 
Vishvakséna and other followers, and made a circuit in order to protect his worshippers, and to 
relieve them of their cares. He pursued and killed all the wild beasts he met with, and in doing 
this he travelled a considerable distance. He traversed the countries of Chéla and Pindya, and 
bathed in the river Kavéri. He crossed many rivers, among others the Nétravati, so called 
because it took its rise from the eyes of Varihasvamin, when he was living in the SahyAdris, and 
the Kumfradhara,? both the Taongi and the Bhadra, which begin from Vardhasvimin’s 
jaws, and the Sdma’ and the Aghn@Sini,‘ and thus seeking for a suitable shady and well-watered 
resting place, he eventually settled down near to a beautiful tank called Kanka, which is 


A 39 


situated to the west of the river AghanaSini. 


Sita then asked Vyisa to tell him about the origin of the tank, and how it came.by its 
name, whereupon Vyasa replied :— 


‘‘ Hear, then, O Sifita, the (history of the) origin of the blessed tank. 


Once upon a time a Rishi called Kanka, (a person) of profound learning and great piety, 
in the course of his travels, during which he had bathed in many sacred streams and exercised 
great charity, came atlength to the Rishi-Parvata, on a mountain in the Sahyidri Range. Here 
he found many Rishis living, namely, Bhiradvaja, Kauéike, Jabali, Kaéyapa and others, with 
several demi-gods, Gandharvas, Apsaras, Kumiras, and Siddhas. He, therefore, resolved to remain 
in the place for a long time. On one occasion, when he went into the surrounding forest to 
gather fruits and roots, he saw the birds and beasts gasping in the great heat of the sun, and 
suffering much from the want of water, which was not obtainable in the forest. Being filled 
with compassion for these helpless creatures, he created a tank, from which they could get 
water to drink, and which would likewise be generally useful. He used also to bathe every 
day in the tank himself, and commenced practising very severe austerities. ‘Sri-Bhagavat, 
the husband of Kamala, was much pleased with the piety and devotion of the Rishi, and in 
consequence, after the lapse of some time, he appeared to him and promised to give him 
whatever he might desire, The holy man then asked that it might be ordained, that from that 
day he himself, as well as all others who should bathe in the tank, might receive absolution 
from all sins and thus obtain salvation. He also asked thatthe tank might be called after him. 
Sri-Bhagavat, being pleased at the request, promised to grant it, with the addition that great 
worldly happiness should likewise be the portion of all believers bathing in the tank, and then, 
having said this, he disappeared. Since that time the tank has been known by the name of 
Kanka-hrada (or the tank of Kaika).” 


After hearing the above, Stita asked Vy4sa to tell him, whether there was any instance of 
any one having been freed from sin and its consequences, by bathing in the blessed tank, to 
which Vyasa replied :—‘ Hear from me, O Sita, this ancient and mysterious history. Once 
upon a time Narada, on the occasion of a visit to the holy city of Kasi, saw a beautifal woman 
performing her devotions. He asked her who she was, and why she was thus doing penance : 


whereon Gangi gave answer thus :— ‘O Narada, all persons leave their sins in me, and go 
Pes Te ar ee I a acta Sao ce eee op he Ee sw See ae aad Ee 

2 A river rising from the eyes of Varfhasvami ; lit., the taker away of virginity [Kanmarahara ?]. 

5 The name of a small stream near Gékarna. 

# The Aghandéint or Tadrt river, rises near Sirst in North Kanara and falls into the Arabian Sea: known 
locally ander the name of Donihalla also. 
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away free. I am thus doing penance in order to get rid of these sins, which are a great 
burthen to me, and to gain salvation. I am indeed fortunate to meet with you now thus, 
Advise meas to what I should do.’” Narada then said: —‘O woman, Sri-Venkatéa has 
come down (from Vaikuntha) to relieve all people of their sins, and he has taken up his abode 
near the waters of the Kanka-hrada in the Sahyidris, and has promised to bestow complete 
absolution and salvation on those who bathe in those waters. Ifyou join the river Svédini® 
your wishes will be gratified.’ Accordingly, the (river) Ganges, which had assumed the form of 
a woman, took its coarse through the rocks, and joined itself to the Svédini, the warm water 
of which is said to be the sweat of Sri VeikatéSa. Having done this it passed on under the 
name of the Sitala-Ganga to Vehkatééa, and so on to the Kaika-hrada. There being purified, 
it (or she) once more returned to Varanasi, being, however, directed by Venkatéa to repair 
thither (1. e, to the Kanka-hrada), on one Sunday in the month of Migha every ycar.” 


Vyiisa then said further :—‘‘ Brahmi and Mahésa assomed the forms of a cow and calf 
respectively and came to Sri-Venkatésa (at the Kaika-hrada), but were anable to ascend the 
stone on which he was reclining. Sri-Vénkatésa, taking pity on them, caused the stone to 
become soft. After this the cow and the calf used to ascend the stone anil bathe the image of 
Venkatésa every morning and evening in milk, A Brihman, observing this, used to feed them 
regularly every day, in return for which devotion they bestowed much wealth upon him, they 
themselves meanwhile wandering about in the jungles.” 


After hearing this, Sita asked Vyisa to tell him (the story of) the origin of the Séma 
and Aghandsini Rivers. 


Vyisa then said :—“ Dakshaprajipati gave his thirty-three daughters in marriage to Chan- 
dra. Of these Chandra loved only Réhint, and neglected the others, wherefore in their wrath 
they cursed him. To avert the evil of the curse, Chandra, by the advice of his qurv, 
made a linga, to which he gave his own name, and began to do penance. While thus engaged 
in worship, ParaméSvara suddenly appeared from the Liiva, and striking the earth with the 
trisila he held in his hand, he caused water to rise outof the earth, wherewith he freed 
Chandra from the consequences of the curse. This holy water, rising as it does in the Sahyi- 
dris, flows south for a distance of twenty-four miles, and then turning backwards it joins the 
Chandika,* whence receiving the names of the Somighandéini? and Kimighaniéini® Rivers, 
it passes to the south of Gdkarna and falls into the Western Sea.” 


Sita then asked Vyisa what further deeds were done by Sri-Venkatésa, while resident 
in the Kanka-hrada. 


Vyasa replied :—* While Sri-VenkatéSa was thus reclining on the stone, a yogin called 
Tirumala, a follower of Vishnu, after travelling all over the world and visiting many sacred 
places, came at length to this very spot, which from its shade and the presence of the Kanka- 
hrada, appeared to be very charming, After bathing in the tank and performing his usual daily 
ceremonies, he drank some water, and then seating himself under a tree he commenced meditat- 
ing deeply (upon Vishnu). Presently he heard a voice from the skies saying:—‘O Tirnmala 
Yégin, Sri-Vehkatéia and his attendant deities are on the stone that is in Kaika-hrada here. 
Take him from this place and convey him to Mafijguni, which lies in a northerly direction 
from here. Arrived there establish me (sic) near the hutta,® which is at the foot of an Aséka 
tree, situated to the west of the Somighand@gini. To the north-east of the hufta lies the 
Kénéri/° Tirtha, and in this tirtha a good deal of treasure has been buried by one Vasu 








a ne oe a erees 8 
5 Synonymous with the Patdla-Gaigé; lit., sweat of Sri-Vetkatééa. 


6 A small stream rising in the Western Gh&ts near Dévimani, North Kanara. 7 The Aghanfgini of Soma. 
8 The Aghanééint of Kima, the name of a small stream near Gdkarna, These two streams are affluents of the 
Aghan@fint or TAdrt river. ° 


9 [Hutta means ‘an anthill’ in Kanarese. | 
30 A square pond or tank with steps on all four sides (Kanarese). 
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(by name). From this store (of treasure) take as much as you need for erecting the seat 
and finish the work as soon as possible.’ On hearing these commands issued from the skies, 
Tirumala Yégin swooned with delight, and while thus lying in a trance, he beheld as in a dream 
Srci-Venkatésa, resplendent in appearance with his bow and arrows, discus, spear and his other 
weapons in his hands, and adorned as to his person with ail sorts of jewellery and ornaments, 
who thus addressed him :—-‘I am much pleased with your devotion. Since I left Venkatadri 
T have travelled far and wide and seen many countries, and now I wish to take up my residence 
for the future in the Sahyidri, or, as it is sometimes called, the Paschim&dri. Continue to 
worship me devoutly and I will bestow salvation on you, I will also assume your name and 
dwell there with my attendant deities. Mafijguni is a sacred place, and is blessed by the 
presence of five ¢érthas, called respectively the Chakra Tirtha, the Dhénu Tirtha,] the Patanya!? 
Tirtha, the Indu Tirtha,® and the Papandgint Tirtha14 Take me then from this place, 
and carry me till you feel my weight sensibly increased, and when that comes to pass 
establish me in that place. Awake, therefore, from your dream.’ So saying he clapped his 
hands and vanished. Tirnmala Yégin woke up, pleased and joyful, from his refreshing sleep 
and happy dream, and forthwith proceeded to remove the image of Venkatésa from the stone 
on which it was placed. While looking at it with great joy, he inadvertently let fall the chisel 
which he had in his hand on tothe left side of Véikatésa, thereby causing a wound from which 
the blood flowed freely. When Tirumala Yégin perceived this he prostrated himself before 
the image and began to weep bitterly; when he again heard a voice from above, as on the 
previous occasion, saying :—‘ Press the wound with thine hand and the bleeding will cease.’ He 
accordingly did as he was told and the flow ceased; he then took the idol up in his hands to 
convey it to Majijgunt as directed. On his doing this, the cow and the calf assaulted him 
violently, striking him with their heads but not goring him, which terrified the yégin very much, 
and he called upon Veiikat&Sa to come to his aid, whereupon a voice again came from above 
proclaiming :— ‘ Know who this holy man is.’ On hearing this the cow and the calf desisted 
from their attacks, and the cow bathed the idol in its milk, and the gods, casting aside their 
disguises, appeared in their true forms (z ¢..as Brahmé and Siva). The ydgin then again 
took up the idol, and, as it was smirched with blood and milk, he washed it in the waters 
of the Kaika-hrada. This made the water impure and so Tirumala implored the 
sun to cleanse it, whereupon the sun, assuming the form of a swan, removed all the im- 
purities and threw them on to the edge of the tank, After washing himself once more in 
the water thus purified, Tirumala, under the direction of Brahma, applied gépichandana of the 
earth from the edge of the tank, and then proceeded in a northerly direction, 


‘Brahma and Mahésa (that is, the cow and the calf) then addressed Sri-Venkatésa as 
follows: —- ‘O god, we have devoted ourselves, soul and body, to your service until now : 
what reward will you bestow upon us in return’? Sri-Vehkatésa replied thus: — ‘Those who 
in future shall worship your foot-prints on this rock, in the form of a cow and calf, shall obtain 
the reward which is the meed of those who observe gépathamahdvrata,” and those who 
worship the foot-prints of a cow and a calf together shall obtain the same reward as though 
they had given away a cow and a calf together in charity. Return now to your native place.’ 


‘Tiynmala Yégin then, still carrying the idol, advanced further and further into the 
forest, till at length feeling the weight (of the image) intolerable, he set it down on a white- 
ants’ nest while he rested. After resting himself sufficiently, he essayed to lift the image once 
more, but was unable to do so; and while struggling with the weight, he once more heard a voice 
from above saying: —‘O Tirumala, this is the sacred and beautiful spot called Maiijgunf. 
Seat the image here.’ Overcome with joy, Tirumala lifted the idol, which no longer resisted 
his efforts and placed it in the appointed spot near the Aédka tree, and having done this, he 
ee care REN AREER CITE OG MTGE ie Mae SE TE ME De eee rote tee Ee ee ee 


11 T. ¢,, the cow-epring. 12 Lit., poetry. The spring sacred to poetry or verse : the spring of recital, 
13 J. ¢,, the moon-spring. lt J, ¢., the sin-cleansing spring. 18 Worship of cow and calf, 
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worshipped it. While thus engaged, he heard voices reciting the Védas and chanting Hara- 
Kirtanas, and the sound of drums of various descriptions being beaten, and he, therefore, bent his 
steps in that direction. On arriving at the place he espicd Sémésa, whereupon he hastily 
turned back again without performing any obeisance, or in any way acknowledging him. 
Paraméévara then said to his wife Parvati: —‘O Dévi, this ydgin is devoted to Vishnu, and 
spends his life in his service and in performing his works. All the gods are willing to help 
him in this, and we also should go. To him all gods are alike.’ Parvati replied : —‘Oh Mahéia! 
you may go, if you like to help one who did not acknowledge our presence by even bowing down 
before us,’ and so saying she cursed all gods to be stones. Mahéévara, considering this unjust 
on the part of his wife Pirvati, left her and went away to the North-Hast, with the intention of 
being kind to, and assisting the jrénis, devotces and others who are zealous in his service. 
There he assumed the form of Paiichinana, and began practising severe austerities. His wife 
Parvati, in a dejected mood, went to a place which was half a yijana away to the South-East. 
Here she met the Rishi Narada, who was going to visit Srt-Veiikatésa, who had now taken up 
his abode near the Simighanigini river, so as to be near Tirumala Yégin, whom he loved. 
Acting on the advice she received from Nirada, Pirvatt bathed in the waters of the Kanka- 


hrada and of the Sémaghanagini, and then she worshipped her son Ganapati, so that she 
might succeed in her object.” 


Stta then asked Vyisa: — “What did Tirumala do at the foot of the Aéika tree ?” 
Vyasa replied: —‘*When Tirumala returned from his hurried visit to S6mésa, he found Srit- 
Vehikatééa in the form of an idol, so he fell prostrate before the image in a swoon. Mean- 
while Narada having sent Parvatt off as described above, came to Tirumala. He saw 
him lying senseless, and the god ‘Sri-Veikatééa turned to stone. Being surprised at this, he 
played upon his vind, in order to propitiate Jayadéévara, Tirumala Yogin thereupon recovered 
from his swoon, and begged of Narada to restore ‘Sri-VetkatéSa to his former condition. 
Narada replied :— ‘ You have committed two sins: one is that you let your chisel fall on the sacred 
person of Sri-Veikatééa, and the other is, that you did not make obeisance to Siméa. Go, 
therefore, to the North-East where Siva is performing austerities, and then go to the South-East 
of this place where Pirvat! is worshipping Ganapati, and pray to her devoutly. You will then 
be absolved from your sins, and €ri-Veikatésa will be as he was before. Build a temple and 
place (the image of) Sri-Venkatééa in it. All the gods will be present at the installation, and 
so will I.’ So saying Narada departed. Tirumala Yégin took out of the Kénéri-Tixtha as 
much gold as he needed and erected the temple. He then, by the direction of Nar&yana, bathed 
in the Brahma-Tirtha, and bringing water from the Skanda-Tirtha he poured it over Niriyana 
and Paraméévara, the latter having now assumed the form of Pafichalipga,}® and worshipped 
both gods. He then came to the Chakra-Tirtha and begged for help in his work from Maruti. 
After this he went to the South-East whither Parvati had gone, and after duly performing 
obeisance to her, he begged of her to be present at the installation ceremony of the idol. 
He then went to the Kén@ri-Tirtha, which, having been dug out by Nirdyana’s chakra, 
contained in its waters the efficacy of all sacred waters, and performing all his daily cere~ 
Monies, such as snéna, sandhyd, etc., and thus being made free from sin he came and 
Presented himself before Sri-Veiikatéia, who therenpon appeared before him in a living 
form. The yogin worshipped him, and then summoned many learned Brahmans well versed 
in Vedic lore. Brahm and other deities were also invited, and then, in accordance with the 
forms and ceremonies prescribed in the Vishnu Agama, he placed Sri-Veikatééa on the spot 
indicated by him, at the happy hour of noon on the fourteenth day after the full moon of 
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16 Paichalinga refers to the local legend of Gokarné: the five liagas are: — 
(1) Shéjéfvara in Shéjvad near Kérwar. 
(2) Mahfbaléévara in Gékarné, 
(3) Siddhéévara in Siddhéshvar near Gdkarnd. 
(4) Dhéréévara in Dhfréshvar, five miles south of Kumta, 
(6) Murdéévara in Murdéshvar. 
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Philguna, After the installation, Sri-Venkaté’a was bathed by all present in panchamnta 
and with the juice of pafickaphala in the manner laid down in the mantras, and then they 
dried him with a soft white towel, removing all moisture, and having done this they decorated 
him with sweet scented flowers and with suvarnahkéiaki’ They put a crown on his head, 
and lace on his neck, and adorned him with héyilra,1® kavacha,® and makara-kundala.20 
After worshipping him thus, naivédya was performed with all sorts of delicate dishes, sweet 
fruits and betel leaves: then followed mazgalératt,2 with all sorts and kinds of drums, dancing, 
singing and mantras, and this was succeeded by the wamaskdra. After this Tirumala did 
obeisance to the Brahmans with sugarcane and flowers, and presented ornaments and clothes 
to all, satisfying all completely. He also fed them sumptuously, and then Yeceived their 
blessing. He passed that night in vigil (as enjoined by the sdsiras) and performed the usual 
daily ceremonies early in the morning. He then performed the rites of rathdisava and 
vasantétsava, and the next day he performed avabhy itha,® tirtha-sndna and the ydjands. While 
these sacred ceremonies were in progress Parvati rejoined Paramésvara and became happy 
through the good offices of Sri-Vonkatééa.” 


Vyasa then further said to Sita: — ‘‘ Narada asked Sri-Venkatésa to use his influence to get 
all the gods to settle in his neighbourhood for the good of his devotees, whereupon Sri-Venkatééa 
looked at Lakshmi with a smile. Then Mahishamardini, taking with her the Dhruva-liiga, 
which was tothe east of the ChandikA,?* went to the north-west, where she settled. This place is 
called Dévimant.24 A young prince, called Dhruva, brought the Dhruva-linga, (so called from 
that circumstance) from Gékarnaas far as Dévimani, and when feeling tired by the weight of the 
linga and by the heat of the sun he placed it there. Half a league from there isthe Suvarna- 
kunda Tirtha, near which lives Suvarnakésini,26 the daughter ofa Rishi. Halfa league from 
thence is the sacred place called Lakshmi-pada-dvaya.2”? To the north-west of Matjguni 
Sémésvara resides, in order to protect good people by the command of Hari. 


‘‘Mahésa had told his son Ganapati of the quarrel between Parvatt and himself, and 
how she had cursed all gods to be stones, and he had therefore advised him to go 
elsewhere and seek a quiet and safe resting place in the village of Navanita,®8 which was 
situated in the Pagchimadri, Ganapati was accordingly wandering with his wives Siddhi, 
and Buddhi,*® and was travelling with them, when he came to Mafijgunt and found a crowd 
of gods and people assembled there. He also saw the ratha with Sri-Venkatésa seated 
in it. Maruti told him that his father was there; whereupon, filled with fear, he and his 
wives fled eastward. Maruti told Sri-Venkatééa shout this, and ParaméSvara also came to 
hear of it, whereupon, getting angry, he cursed Ganapati and his wives to be turned into stones, 
and then in high dudgeon he retired to the north-west. Ganapati and his wives were accord- 





17 Long yellow flowers of the Patidanus odorutissimus: a tree specially sacred to Kama. 

18 An amulet worn on the upper arm. 18 Armour. 

20 Har-rings in the form of fishes; worn by males only. 

21 The ceremony of waving a platter bearmmg a burning lamp round the head of an idol at the close of worship. 

22 Bathmg at the end of a principal sacrifice for purposes of purification. 

28 Lit., belonging to Chandi (Durga Dévi), a small stream in the Western Ghits rising near Dévimani. 

% A small hamlet in the Western Ghits, situated at the head of the Dévimant pass, twenty-one miles south- 
west of Sirsi and seventeen miles to the cast of Kumta. 

25 Possibly the Rashtrakita prince of this name is indicated. His other names were Nirupama, Kali- 
vallabha, and Dharfiyarsha. One of the five litgas is located at Dhadréshvar on the coast, five miles south of Kumta 
and some twenty miles distant from Dévimani. 

26 Lit., the golden-haired one: she was one of the numerous daughters of the Rishi Daksha by Prasiti. Her 
story, which is told further on in this Mahfimya, resembles in some points that of Danae. 

27 The print of Lakshmi’s two feet. 

2% Jit., fresh butter. In the text the name of some small] hamlet: untraceable. 

29 Itis evident that this is allegomcal. Ganapati 1s usually represented as unmarried. He is, however, 
the patron whose aid is invoked at the commencement of every undertaking, and he is also the god of wisdom, 
Siddht, as the personification of a being of great purity and holiness, and Buddhi, typical of wisdom, are here 
depicted as his wives or attendants: helpful to Lim im both of his characters. 
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ingly turned into stones before they had walked a league and a half to the eastward of 
Maijguni. Mahésa coming to the place shortly afterwards, and seeing the sad condition 
of Ganapati, prayed to Vishna, upon which Nirada went to Sri-Vedkatéga and besought him to 
be merciful. But Veikatésa said to Narada: — ‘No one can release a son from the curse of his 
father : therefore let him (i. @, Ganapati) settle at Drénipur,?° and protect the faithful there. 
Let him grant the petitions made by devotees at that place. Let him become famous under 
the name of Sfiita-Vinayaka within the circle of my influence. ‘Saikara, under the form of 
Pafichaliiga, will protect devotees near my residence. Ganapati will remain at Révanbhand- 
pur,*! and will take care of the faithful there: while my servant, the devoted Maruti, will 
protect the (outlying) villages. Let all the other gods, who have come here settle with their 
attendants, live round about this place, according to their pleasure.’ Narada was much pleased 
at hearing this, and from that time forward Sri-Venkatésa, under the name of Tirumalésa, 
took up his abode in the sacred place of Maijguni, surrounded by deities, attendants and the 
sacred springs.”’ 


Siita then asked Vydsa:— “What is the story ofthe Kénéri-Tirtha ? Why did Vasu 
bury treasure in it P” 


Vyasa, in reply, said : — “In the Krita-yuga there lived in the town of Vaijayantipura® a, 
pious merchant, by name Padmadhara. He lived a happy and contented life, with his sons 
and grandsons, and, under the euidance of learned Brahmans, devoted himself to the service 
of Madhukésa, He had one son, who wasted his father’s money insinful pleasures. The 
inerchant pleaded with him but in vain, for the sou paid no attention to his remonstrances, so 
he at last turned him out of his house and even went to the length of having him turned ont of 
the village. Theson, therenpon, repented of his misdeeds, and wandering in the forest began to 
pray to Nariyana, fasting. After a little while the god presented. himself before him, with his 
Saikha, chakra, gadd, and padma in his hands, and requested Vasu (which was the name of the 
son) to ask of him whatever he might desire, and then taking up some water from the Kénéri_ 
Tirtha, he sprinkled itover his head and made him pure. Again he asked him what he wanted, 
Vasu, on beholding Vishnu, worshipped him, and begged of him to grant him great wealth in 
this life and eternal happiness in the next, Vishnu granted his request: and then saying 
that the waters of the Kénéri, or Chakra, Tirtha, which he created by means of his chakra, 
would remove the sins of all who bathed in it, he disappeared. 


“Some time after the expulsion of Vasu from his home his father, the merchant, yielding 
to the entreaties of his wife Padmint, despatched a numbor of camels (under the charge of 
numerous servants) laden with much treasure for his son Vasu. A note was attached to the 
forehead of each camel, stating that the treasure wag for Vasu. He ordered his servants to 
bring back the troasure should they be unable to find his son. The servants, in their quests 
wandered over hill and dale, and through towns and villages, till at length being thirsty, they 
turned aside into a forest which lay to the west of them. Hero they found water, but Indra 
was disporting himself therein with his wives. N overtheless, they proceeded towards it. Indra 
seeing them, became enraged, and seizing some huge rocks he hurled them into the air. These 
falling to the ground, produced a dreadfal noise, and caused dust and mist and water to rise and 
Splash in large quantities. ‘The servants, on beholding these terrifying phenomena, forsook the 
camels, and fled in every direction. The camels (lett untended) went on wandering aimlessly in 
the forest, till at length they came to the spot where Vasu was residing. He saw the notes on 
their foreheads, and on reading their contents found that the treasure with which they were 
Jaden was meant for him, and he therefore took possession of it. He led a very pious life after 
this, and at the end, when death was approaching, he buried all his treasure in the Kénéri- 


oper 


% Tit., the village of the watering trough, *1 Lit., the village of the train or line of striped bullocks, 


$2 Also called Jayantt: the modern Banavasi, a town on the extreme eastern frontier of North Kanara, some 
fifteen miles south-east of Sirst. 
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Tirtha, and after death he went to holy Vaikantha. This is the improving story of Kénéri, and 


how it came to be full of treasure. There are other springs also, called respectively Brahma 
Shanmukha, Viniyaka, and Bilva.” : 


Suta then said to Vyisa: —“ Tell me what kinds of austerities were practised by Tirumala 
Yogin.” Vyasa replied : — “ Hesatisfied the Brahmans, and gave them much money, so that they 
might worship Veikatésa according to theforms laid down inthe mantrasof Vishnu, He worship- 
ped Venkatésa thrice a day, and at the ninth hour he prayed and bowed down before his image ; 
and on the twelfth, fifteenth and thirtieth day of every month he presented special offerings and 
took the god about in his car. He used also to worship the attendant deities of Vishnu every 
day with the usual (or customary) offerings, and also with occasional (or special) ones. He 
offered delicate dishes of food as sacrifice, dishes such as sdlyanna,® silpa,4 ghrita,2® pdyasa,36 
nasha-bhaksha,®" vatikd,® sdli-tandula,®® atirasa,*° madhu,“| mudgd-bhaksha,® apipa-pélikd,4 
changuli,*4 médaka,** and also plaintains, jack-fruit, etc. In the season of Vasanta-ritu sacrifice 
(uvivédya) was offered by means of pdnaka,4® In the month of Kirttika rows of lights were lighted. 
in front of the idol (image). In the season of Hémanta-ritu naivédya was performed by means 
of huggi,*” bhakri,4® guda,* ghrita, patéla,°° kakkéla,®! visvarébha, 2 kishménda® and with fruits 
such as grapes, dates, jack-fruit, pomegranates, and also with other good ripe fruits full of 
seeds (bijapira) ; also with pia-supdri. In this way he passed many years in the company of 
many saints, worshipping the god. At length, by the direction of Hari, he made a pilgrimage 
to Giri, whereon the god revealing bimself to him in his true (or original) form, his soul 
became merged in his. In a former life this yégin had been a Brdhman called Madhava (now 
under the name of Tirumala) and, as a reward for the severe austerities he had practised in 
Venkatidri, he obtained salvation.’ 


Sita then said to Vyasa: — ‘Tell me when Veikatésa proceeded from Giri, what he did, 
what object he had, where he stopped, and what form he assumed.” 


Vyiisa replied : — “In order to destroy cruel beasts and to protect his worshippers, Venkat€éa 
held a conch shell and a bow in his right hands and a chakra and arrows in his left hands, and 
having wooden sandals (on his feet) he went to live at Matjguni in the Sahyddri mountains. 
One day, when Narada came to Veikatagiri, he saw Padmivati performing austerities, because 
her husband had left her, and he addressed her thus: — ‘Oh goddess ! your husband is staying 
in the SahyAdris: go there and be happy.’ On hearing this she went away, wandering on 
through villages and towns, deserts and forests, hills and dales, till she came at length to the 
Suvarnakunda. She bathed in that pool, and was performing her devotions, when suddenly 
a woman named Suvarnakésini made her appearance from the middle of the pool and told 
Padmivati her story, which was as follows: —- Once upon a time when Indra came to the pool 
to disport himself with his wives, he caused a shower of gold to fall into it for her (Suvarna- 
kéSint’s) sake, for the space of about six hours. She then gave Padmivati some butter, and 
saying that her wishes would be gratified she disappeared. Padmavati then walked for 
about six miles in a north-easterly direction, looking everywhere for VehkatéSa in a despairing 
kind of way. While wandering thus she unexpectedly met Tirumala Yégin, who was perform- 





83 T, e., cooked rice. & Broth, soup. 85 Ghi: clarified butter. 86 A dish of rice, milk and sugar. 

87 Cakes or cooked food: more especially cakes made of the best kind of uddu, a split pea or pulse (Phaseolus 
radvatus or max). 

38 Cakes made of pulse flour fried in oil or butter. *9 The very best kind of rice. 

£0 Sweet cakes made of rice and sugar and fried in ghi. #1 Roney. 

42 Cakes made of mudgd, a kind of bean. Also cooked mudgd. 

43 Light and rich bread or cakes: aptpa by itself signifies this: périké or pélvkd means simply cakes, and is 
therefore more or less tautological. 

44 Fixcellent — the best — molasses, [Compare the Kanarese chiguh. ] &5 Sweetmeats, 

£6 Cooling drink: especially acidulated drink such as lemonade, tamarind water, etc. 

47 Boiled rice mixed with any split pulse, salt, etc.  * Loaves or cakes of bread: the classic form of bhdkara. 

49 Molasses, coarse sugar. to A dish composed of rice, flour, pumpkm or cucumber, sugar, etc. 

6 All-spice (Myrtus pimenta). 52 A variety of cucumber. & A pumpkin gourd (Cucurbita Pepo). 
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ing his round of one kis round Venkatésa. On seeing her he guessed from her face what the 
object was that she had in view, and he therefore said to hor: —‘ Sri-Venkatééa is living only 
about two kés from here: join bim and be worshipped in company with him by my devoted 
disciples.’ She consented to do this gladly, and went and settled down on the right side of 
Sri-Vehhatéga.”’ 


Vyisa then said to Sita: —‘ Now listen and I willtell you the story of the Bilva-Tirtha. 


‘‘*A Brihman devoted to Bhairava was going to the Sahyidris with the intention of 
worshipping him on the day of the Muhidsivayéva. While going (there) he lost his way 
in the forest, and being unable to find it, he betook himself to prayer without food, and without 
performing his usual devotions. Bhairava, therefore, determined to succour his devotee, and for 
this purpose ho assumed the form of a bull, his wife taking that of a cow, and appeared before 
him like ordinary cattle, returning homewards with the herds. The Brahman, on seeing them, 
followed them with the Fruits, ctc., he had brought with him as offerings, determining to worship 
Bhairava after entering the town at least. DGhairava thereon immediately appeared to the 
Brilman in a very tall form, and commanded him to erect a temple to him as high as he 
was himself, and such as would command from it a view of Gékarua: in return for which he 
promised to bestow much wealth upon him. As Bhairava was disappearing after this, the bull 
as if to lower his pride strack his head with his horn, and the cow poured its milk upon him, 
and then they hoth vanished: on perceiving this, the Brihman worshipped the liiya, aud 
wreathed it witl. bé/-flowers and leaves. Upon this being done, Bhairava again assumed a 
human shape and spoke thus :—‘ O Brahman, a httle distance away to the east of this place 
there is a Tirtha, throw the bél-leaves you have adorned me with into it, take a bath in it, and 
then go still further cast when you will meet Sémégvara. Worship him bs well as myself with 
pafichair avya®s devoutly. Sri-VenkatéSa will do what you desire:’ and saying this he 
disappeared. Accordingly he (the Brihman) searched for the spring, and when he found it he 
threw the bél-leaves and the fruit into it. In the last yuga, a Gandharva had forced a 
woman, named Ambali,5 for his sensual pleasure. She in her wrath cursed him to be # fish 
antil ho eat bél-leaves, which had been conscecrated by being placed on the head of a Sivaliiiga. 
This Gandharva had in consequence wandered through many rivers and tanks in 
the guise ofa fish, tillat length he had come to this tank. When the leaves therefore 
fell into the tank, the fish eat them all,and thus, being freed from the curse, it resumed 
its original (or rightful) form of a Gandharva. And then addressing the Brahman, he said :— 
‘O pious and faithful Brahman, I have regained my former state through the leaves which 
you have thrown into the water: so let this spring be known in future as the Bilva-tirtha. 
Those who bathe in it will be purged from all sin committed by them in their former 
births.’ So saying the Gandbarva returned to his native place. The Brihman was greatly 
surprised at hearing this, and from that time forth he used to bathe daily in that spring, and 
worship Bhairava and Venkatéfa, till he finally obtained eternal happiness, I have told you this 
story as briefly as 1 could, Itis from this story that the spring derives its name. He who 
hears it or reads it will become pure and attain to Svarga.” 


Vyasa said : — “Oh Sita! in the last yuga, Skanda and Viniyaka, when boys, contended 
with each other, and they came to their father, Mah@Svara, and enquired of him thus : — ‘Tell 
us, O father, which of us two is the wiser and braver?’ Their father told them to go and 
ask Brahma. They therefore went to Brahma-léka, and there they saw Brahma with Sarasvatt 
by his side. Brahma knowing their errand took up some water in his hands from his 





St The five elements of immortality, ¢. ¢., (1) milk, (2) curds, (8) ghé, (4) honey, (5) sugar, which make up the 
mixture pajichdinrita, in which an idol is bathed. 


55 The name of the youngest daughter of a king of Kasi and wife of Vichitravirya. She became the mother of 
Péindu by Vyasa, the brother of Vichitravirya :— the latter dying childless. There is a curious likeness hore to 
the Jewish law enjoining the raising up of seed to a brother dying without issue. Ambalfis also the name of one 
of the Apsaras. Itis probable that she is the individual indicated in the text. 
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kamandalu®’ and said: —‘I am going to throw this water down to the earth. Which- 
ever one of you can drink it all up in the air without letting any of it reach the earth, 
will be looked upon as the wiser and braver of the two, and he shall be as happy as if he 
had. bathed, given tithes, observed ceremonies and worshipped on the earth.’ So saying he 
threw a little water in a very thin stream into the déva-tirtha. Shanmukha and Vindyaka tried 
very hard to drink up all the water, while it was in the act of falling, but they did not succeed 
(in doing so). The water fell down on to the earth in the Sahyddri mountains, and it fell so 
quickly that it would have been impossible for even Vayu to have caught it. Being very angry 
and disappointed, they (7. e., Shagmukha and Viniyaka) began to pray to Siva. He and his wife 
Ganga? came and said : — ‘ Your efforts are vain, you had much better do as Brahma tells you. 
The water that fell from the hands of Brahma shall be known as the Brahma-Tirtha, and he 
who bathes in it shall go to heaven.’ On hearing this, Kumara took some water, charged with 
the efficacy of his austerities, and threw it down in front of the Brahma-Tirtha. He then 
bowed down before Mahééa and prayed to Brahma, whereupon Brahma, being pleased, told 
him that the water he had thrown down should be known as the Kum4ra-Tirtha. He who 
bathes in these two tirthas shall obtain the same amount of merit as if he had bathed in the 
Ganges and in the Gédavari. This Kumira-Tirtha is at the foot of the mountains. The two 
springs are in the same forest as is the Pafichalinga-Tirtha.” 


“ ParaméSvara hurried to the spot where Ganapati and his wives were turned into stones 
in consequence of his curse. He observed their condition from a distance, and being very 
sorry for them he began praying to Vishnu, facing towards him and begging of him to release 
them from the effects of the curse. He was feeling hungry and thirsty, wherefore Viyu-déva 
brought some éiJa,® and put it in his mouth. Paraméévara eat it, and in consequence became 
a little refreshed (strengthened). Meanwhile, by the grace (or interposition) of Hari the curse 
was removed. Narada who had come to the place, when he saw this, treated Ganapati and his 
wives with great respect, and held a conversation with them. He (Narada) could not find any 
water wherewith to worship Siva, so Vindyaka made a trench with the little finger of his right 
hand into which water flowed, and this water was used by all for the purpose of worshipping 
Siva. ‘To this water Narada gave the name of the Vinfyaka-Tirtha.” 


A translation®® of the tradition of the Mafijguni Temple as obtained from the 
authorities, (4. e., from documents in their possession). 


In Saka-St. 1341, on the fifteenth day of the month Chaitra in the Samvatsara 
Vilambi, I, Madhava, minister of the brave and learned monarch, Matkari Mahirija, have, in 
accordance with orders received from the king, assigned the revenues of the six villages of 
Kalhalli, Kalugar, Savale, Barasguni, Badagi, and Maiijgunito the name of the god Tirumalésa 
of Mafijgunt, the husband of Lakshmi; a most powerful monarch among the gods, ready to 
grant to his devotees whatever they may desire: who thus granted a boon to Prahlada and who 
conferred on Vibhishana the sovereignty of Lanka: the possessor of such ornaments as a 


kaustubha, and other (ornaments), also of a golden throne (pdiki), studded with precious 
i a a ee ee 

56 A vessel for keeping holy water in. Brahm& is sometimes depicted as holding it in his hand. Siva likewise. 
It is specially used by sannydsts. Ascetics alone are privileged to carry the kamandalu. The name is also used for 
the gourd of the Cucurbita angenaria, which is carried by ascetics for receiving alms such as handfuls of rice, etc. 

87 This is curious. Siva is called Ganga-dhara, occasionally. Gatgadhara means the upholder of the Ganges, 
in allusion to the legend which represents him as receiving the river on his brow as she fell from heaven on the 
intercession of the saint Bhagiratha, but nowhere else is he deseribed as the husband of Ganga. She is said to have 
been the wife of king Santanu, to whom she bore eight sons. 

58 Sesamum., 

&® The whole of this account seems garbled. Matkari, the king alluded to, is unknown to history. He was 
probably one of the petty chiefs belonging to one of the branches of the great Chilukyafamily. The attempt to 
aerat the great Madhava, who must have flourished some eighty to ninety years earlier than Matkari, is somewhat 

udicrous,. 
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stones wherein to be carried (lit., for his use) at the time of the great feast, which tukes place 
every year. 

Another pious King® of the Hast, named Vijayadhvaja, who was laboring under the 
misfortune of being childless, came and took up his abode at Veikatidri, where he remained 
worshipping at the shrine of Veikatésa, One night he dreamed that a Brihmay told him 
to go on a pilgrimage to the holy place of Maiijouni and to bathe in the firfhas there, 
and that then his desire would be gratified. He then awoke from his dream, and foond 
that it was dawn; placing confidence in his dream, he left the mountain of Venkatidri 
and started, with his family, for the holy place Mafijguni. It took him five months and 
twenty-two days to accomplish the (contemplated) pilgrimage, and it cost him a great dead (ot 
money); still he did not mind this, but on the contrary was very much pleased to finish the 
journcy. He then wished to go further on to Gékarna and consulted with his wife about it, 
whereupon she told him that she was already pregnant about two and a half months, and she 
thercfore entreated him that they might retaru home and go to Gékarna another (lit., second) 
time. Tle king was overjoyed at hearing of his wife’s pregnancy from her own lips, and ordered 
that a stone should be inscribed shewing that he made over the revenues of the four villages 
of Hostira, Bandal, Tejparu, and Bengavi to the god Tirumalésa of Maiijguni. Afterwards his 
wife came and entreated him to make over the revenues of the three villages of Kursi, Chamani, 
and Gund to the same god of Maiijguni in her name, as a token of her faith in the god. The 
king, being very much pleased at this speech, gave orders to his minister Sripati, and to his 
family priest Rimakrishna Upddhyiya, to make over all the revenucs of the above-named seven 
villages to the name of the god Tirumalésa of Mafijgunf. According to the orders of the king, 


they both caused a stone to be inscribed as a memorial of the above-mentioned gift, on the 
second day of Migha in Naka-St. 834. 


In the time of Tirumala Yégin there were — a golden crown, an ear-shaped ornament set 
with jewels and pertaining to the crown, a pair of golden shoes, etc. 


After the lapse of some ycars Givinda Niayaka, as directed in a dream, presented a padaka, 


that is, an ornament shaped like a pipal leaf, usually attached to a necklace and worn round 
the neck, locket fashion. 


A king of Sonda, by name Sadasivariya, gave a golden cuirass (armour) and cuisses (thigh- 
pieces) and some other ornaments. 


During the time of the English a golden serpent-bed sacred to Venkatééa (ndgasayunu), 
gold and silver armour, and various other ornamen ts, have been added. 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from page 215.) 


BUBNELL MSS. No. 15 — (continued). 


THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (continued). 


Txt palace was broken down, as if it were trodden down by heroes who had to fight seven 


battles. Channayya went to Bilitimir at Paiija, pushing, with his dagger, a stone which could 
be drawn by seven and seven elephants,16 


6@ The king here indicated must, I think, have belonged to the family of the Kadambas. Ho may be identical 


with Vijay@varman, The whole of this story is, however, apocryphal; nothing but the names are known of the 
jae ‘a family between the years A, D. 750 and A. D. 1068, The Saka date given here corresponds to about 
e 1 * 


16 I, ¢., fourteen elephants, 
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“OQ foolish Kemira! Silly Kemira! Opium-eating Kemira! Bhaitg-smoking Kemira ! 
Sour-tdri-drinking Kemira! Swollen-legged Kemira! Spindle-shanked Kemira! Snub-nosed 
Kemira | Broken-toothed Kemira! Pot-bellied Kemira! Big-headed Kemira! If we drag 
you to the Hast, we will beat you with balls of earth from a gram-field, If we drag you to the 
West, we will make you eat the sand of the sea. If we drag you to the South, we will make 
you mount the Ghat of the god Tillinga, If we draw yon to the North, we will make you 
ascend the mountain of the god Basinga,’’ said the heroes. “Before we wash our faces we 
shall go to Brahma at Kemmulagé. When we go there we will take littl Channayya of 
Edambar,” said they. 


On the road they saw ten or fifteen gudis at Kemmulagé. 
‘‘' What mean these, Little Channayya?’”’ asked the heroes. 
‘s'You will die yourselves, but you will kill me also,” said he. 


“What are we looking at P Is ita dastiof the Jains? Is it a pall of the Mappilas? Is 
it a church of Kudumba? Is it the door and house of a rich man? Is it the hut of a poor 
man P” asked they. 


“ Aho heroes! You kill me,’’ said he. 


“Goand hide yourself under asmall mango tree, likea frnit under a leaf,” said the 
heroes. 


When they went to the forest of Kemmulagé, a Brihmana, having finished his daily pid, 
was going home to his household pijd. They asked the Brihmana for some sundal from the 
god, and said they would take their offerings to the god. 


“ Pijd for to-day is now finished ; come to-morrow,” said the Brihmana. 


‘¢ If you are a Brihmana who knows the particulars of all- Sdéstras, you had better see us 
perform a piijd with an upright heart !” said the heroes,and stood with bended heads on a flat 
stone and prayed :—*‘* Let a drum tied to a cocoanut tree, and another drum hung on an areca 
tree, and let all the other musical instruments be heard ! Let the sound of a horn and of a 
gun be heard! eta torch that has been extinguished burn again! Let a golden plate be 
placed at the door !” 


They made Brahma Bhiita come to them, trying their best and not letting him go. Then 
all the musical instruments were heard, and all men and women trembled. 
‘““ What is this wonderful thing, this wonderful enchantment P”’ said the Brihmana, as 


he went to perform pujdé at home, and sat down to take his dinner. Then he returned to the 
temple running, and found the heroes standing with bended heads on the flat stone. 


“ One should beat these Billavar boys with a cocoa leaf. One should beat these Billavar 
boys with a bundle of prickly twigs,” said the Brihmana, 


Said Channayya:—“ What do you know, O Brihmana, about lucky hours and times ? 
Brihmana, you told us the day. the hour and the time ; what do you say now P If you are a 
Brihmana, who is acquainted with the details of the Sdstras, shut one eye and open the other 
eye ; bend one leg and make straight the other leg ; and then I can examine all the Sdstras. 
Now, Bréhmana, open your eye that is shut, and shut your eye that is open !” 


He could not open his eye that was shut, and could not shut the one that was open. He 
could not make straight his leg that was bent, and he could not bend the leg that was made 
straight. 


“ Brihmana, who you are and who are we P17 This is not an earthen pot, and not even 
a relation of a Brahmana,” said they. 





17 T. e., there is uo difference between us. 
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Then the Brahmana became possessed by Brahmé Bhita. 





“QO K6ti! O Channayya! Offer to the god the present which you have brought,” said he. 


A figure of Brahmi was offered, and idkhs of Rupees, and Brahmi made a steel ball in 
the bellies of Kéti and Channayya. Thus they offered their present to Brahma Bhita and took 
sundal. 


‘OQ Brahmi, we must make you a present. Do you worship the god with flowers,” said 
they. They then left the place and went onwards with the intention of getting present and 
honor from the Hdambir Balla]. They stood under a small mango tree and called out: — “QO 
fidambtr Kinnyanna! We have offered to the god a present and taken sandal. Now let us 
eo! O Kinnyanna, we have been to the Hdambir Ballal in our childhood. 

(To be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


BY M. N. VENKATSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No. 1. — The Thousand-eyed Mother. 


OncE uponatime, when Ammavaru,’ the goddess of small-pox, had been making fearful 
havoc amongst the inhabitants of a certain town, the fond mother of an only son, in whom 
all her affections and hopes were centred, with a view to escape the wrath of the augry Miata,3 
fied across hill and dale, wood and water, not knowing whither she was flying — such was 
her fright — until, in a dense forest, she was met by an old woman, who was no other than the 
goddess herself in disgnise. Said the goddess :— 


“ Daughter, whither are you flying? ” 


‘¢ Mother, I have only this son whom you see here, and I am trying toescape from the wrath 
of the godtess, who is devastating the whole town,” replied the affrighted mother. 


Receiving this answer to her question and seeming not to care anything more about the 
woman’s flight, the old woman asked her to be kind enough to search for lice in her head, 
for, she added, she was very much pestered by them. The younger woman good humouredly 
began to search for the lice, both the women squatting themselves on the ground for the purpose, 
in the dishevelled hair of the old woman, when an extraordinary spectacle presented itself — 
the old woman’s head was full of eyes! Very much surprised, the young woman exclaimed : — 

‘*Your head is full of eyes, mother; may I know who you are ?”” 


‘“‘Daughter,” said the other, ‘*do you not know whoIam/? I am the Thousand-eyed 


Mother, and how can you think of escaping by flight from the vigilant watch of so many 
eyes P” 


At this the young mother prostrated herself at the feet of the dévi,* and asked what should 
be done to save her only son, who was the object of her life. 


“ Return,” said the goddess, “to the town, and no harm will befall either your son 
or yourself.” 


With these words the dévtd> disappeared, and the woman and her son, who had thus ingra- 
tiated themselves into her favour, pursued their course back to the town. The goddess, true to 


her word, preserved them in the midst of the pestilence, which raged on all sides, attacking all 
without any distinction. 


1 Narrated by Chinta Poetti, an old man of Nawabasti, Nagpdr. 
2 This is a Telugu title of the goddess of small-pox. ? Is 2 Telugu name for the goddess of small-pox. 


*, and ° are the Hindustani names of the goddess of small-pox. It may be remarked that dévtt in Hindustini 
oftener means ‘‘ god ’’ than ‘* goddess.” —Ep.] 
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Note. 


When anyone says that small-pox is contagious to a high degree and that such and such 
persons — adults and children — would not have died had they not touched or come in contact 
with their small-pox-stricken relatives, the old people at once narrate the above story : the moral 
being that, if we are to be attacked by small-pox, we must be attacked, no matter how or, 
where ; and if destined to die by it or from its effects we cannot escape, as we are under the 


observation of the Thousand-eyed Mother. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE AGE OF THE SATAPATHA BRAHMANA. 

A. FEW days ago, when reading the Satha- 
patha-Brahmana, I discovered a passage in it, 
from which it can be conclusively shewn that the 
age of that Brdlumana, or, more properly, of that 
portion of it in which the passage occurs, is 
about B.C. 8000. I had a mind to write a 
detailed paper on the matter on some future 
occasion, when I should have time to do so; but, 
on reading Dr. G. Thibaut’s paper in the April 
number of the Indian Antiquary just to hand, I 
thought it desirable not to delay in bringing the 
passage to the notice of Oriental scholars. At 
present I have no time to write on it in detail, so 
I only give the passage with its translation, with 
one or two remarks on it, and the approximate 
tithe of the phenomenon referred to in it. 


The passage runs as follows:— gh ¥ itt a- 
eared ar seat aararceatear ca wast aeH- 
Prarengaraavagaa aearentaareareater tt 3 It 


var ef med fear wears aah gar 
STA TATA HTS RTRs Terreaierarest 
areata AWTAeAeATS RAAT TAT Ut — 
gaqeaarert, If. 1, 2. 

Translation :—Certainly one, two, three, four; 
so [are] other nakshatras, and these only are 
many, which [are] Krittikéh: surely [he who 
consecrates the sacred fires on Krittikih] gets 
that plenty of it; [one] should, therefore, con- 
secrate [the sacred fires] on Krittikéh. These 
certainly, do not deviate from the eastern 
direction. All other nakshatras deviate from 
the eastern direction. His two [sacred fires] 
become consecrated in the very east. He should, 
therefore, consecrate [the fires] on Krittikah. 


The Krittikah, or Pleiades, are here spoken 
of as not deviating from the east; while all 
other nakshatras are said to do so. Now, sincein 
popular language all nakshatras rise in the east 
and set in the west, we cannot understand the 
above description of the Krittikah in the popular 
sense; for in that case their appearance in the 
east cannot be contrasted with the other naksha- 
tras. We must, therefore, interpret the passage 
to mean that the Krittikih were always seen due 


east; while other nakshatras were observed either 
to the right or to the left of this point. Trans- 
lated into modern astronomical language this 
means a great deal. It means that in those 
days the Krittikash were on the equator, or 
that their declination was nil, when the 
passage was composed. 


The heavens are now divided by imaginary 
circles for the purpose of determining the posi- 
tions of heavenly bodies. Butin old days these 
conventions were unknown; and the passage 
in question is at once interesting and import- 
ant for more reasons than one. In the first 
place it shews how the Vedic Rishis carefully 
observed the difference between the positions of 
the different nakshatras; and secondly, what is 
more to the point, how they managed to express 
the idea of declination in a simple and rudimen- 
tary manner. I do not think thatit could be 
better expressed, if the present method of ima- 
ginary circles is not to be utilized. These old 
Vedic observers seem to have approximately, if not 
accurately, determined the due east point, and 
they must have observed that the Krittikéih never 
deviated therefrom. As remarked above, this would 
be the case, if, to use the modern astronomical 
language, the Krittik&h were then on the equator. 
Now we know that, on account of the precession 
of the equinoxes, the place of the Krittikéh, with 
reference to the equator, is not always the same. 
At present they are to the north of the equator. 
We can calculate the next preceding time 
when they were on the equator. Taking the 
annual precession of the equinoxes to be 50”, and 
calculating roughly, I find that 7 Tauri, the 
brightest star of the Pleiades, was on the equator 
about 2990 B. C., or, roughly speaking, in 
8000 B.C. If we take the annual precession to 
be less than 50”, which is probable, we are carried 
to a still earlier period,— earlier by about a 
hundred or two hundred years. 


Here, there is nothing which is doubtful about 
the actual place of the Krittikih at the time. 
We have a distinct point to start with in cal- 
culation. In my opinion, no other interpretation 
of the passage is possible. I have no time to 
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find by actual calculations whether any other | motion of stars is not taken into account in any 
nakshatra, was on the equator at the time; but, | of the statements above. 

from a rough sketch of the position of the equator 
and ecliptic at that time, I see that one star of 
Rohini, three of Hasta, two of Anuradha, one of 
Jyésthéa, and one of Aésvini, were near the 
equator, but nota single star of the 27 or 28 
nakshatras, except perhaps one or two of Hasta 


The Passage! speaks of the rising of the 
Krittikah due east, as occurring at the 
time, and not as a thing past. And, in my 
opinion, the statement conclusively proves 
that the passage was composed not later 
than 3000 B. C. 


(8 and e Corvi), was then on the equator; neither Sankar B. DiKsHr7. 
of these last two, however, is taken as a ydga- Poona Training College, 
téré of Hasta in later astronomy. The proper 27th April 1895. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A VOLUNTARY POOR RATE BOARD IN INDIA. , The objects of expenditure ure mainly those of 
alms-giving and entertainment of religiuus guests] 
but occasionally a useful work, like « smal, 
exercising many of the functions of Poor Rate ; bridge, is taken in hand. The mode in which 
Boards. They levy a rate, gencrally assimilated ; the members of the pafichayat are chosen is not 


| 
In Muzaffargarh, especially in the Alipdr | 

| 

| 

to, or based upon, the Government octroi. No | clear. The institution differs in some respects 

| 

| 

| 


tahstl, are found unofficial pafichayats in towns, 


one thinks of objecting to pay this. The money | from the social paitchdéyats found in Dehli and 





is kept by a treasurer, who disburses it on the elsewhere. 
written order of one or more of the pajichiyat. R. M. in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
BOOK-NOTICH. 
De. BUHLER ON THE ORIGIN OF THE Aramaic, partly from Khardshthi, and partly 
INDIAN BRAHMA ALPHABET. from Greek. 


THE appearance of one of Dr. Bihler’s Indian When Prof. Weber started his hypothesis, 
Studies is always eagerly welcomed by scholars | the list of quotable references in the more ancient 
on this side of the Arabian Sea: for we are certain | Indian literature regarding writing was a short 
of finding in it something new and original, | one, but since that time further explorations have 
illuminated by the steady light of experience, | brought to light variuus additiunal pieces of 
born of ripe knowledge. His essay on the Brahma | evidence. Amongst the older dharmudédstras, 
Alphabet need be no exception to the rule, and | thatnumed after Vasishtha, which probably dates 
probably most of us will be ready to admit after | from some centuries before the beginning of our 
its perusal, that a long-vexed question has been | era, and which is older than the Manusamnhitd, 
finally set at rest. After an introductory chapter | mentions written documents (lékhya) as proof 
discussing the various theories hitherto held | of ownership; but the most fruitful researches 
regarding the origin of the alphabet called by | have been those in the canonical works of the 
Europeans, Lath, Southern, Indian P&éji, In- | Southern Buddhists, especially in the Jiétakas. 
dian or Maurya, and by Hindés Brahmi Lipi, | Dr. Biibler quotes several jdtaka sturies in which 
Dr. Buhler states briefly that the results at which | writing is mentioned :—aslave gets himself a rich 
he has arrived confirm the views of Prof. Weber, | wife by means of a forged letter (lékha), a teacher 
that the Brahma is derived directly from the | corresponds with his pupils, a king with a future 
oldest Phoenician Alphabet, as against thethe- | Buddha, while in two instances reference is made 
ories of (1) Cunningham thatit is an original | to official correspondence between kings. In the 
Indian invention, of (2) Deecke that it is descended Ruru-jdtaka, a debtor invites his creditor to come 
from the Assyrian cuneiform characters through | with his bonds, and in several instances? particu- 
an ancient southern Semitic Alphabet, of (3) Dr. | larly important records were inscribed on gold 
Isaac Taylor that it comes from an Alphabet of | plates. The Vinaya-pitaka ulso refers to writing 
South Arabia, and of (4) M. J. Halevy, that it | (léthd) and writers (lékhaka) and to the cutting 
is of a composite character, partly derived from | (chhindatt) of inscriptions. Inthe Mahdvogga, we 
ae ee ee 


1} Ido not know whether the passage is noticed by | Origin of the Indian Brihma Alphabet, with a table. 
Weber in his essays on the siakshatras. I saw the essays | Vienna, F. Tempsky. 
in November last; but they, beng written in German, 2 One instance not mentioned by Dr. Buhler may 


ate a dead letter to me, be quoted, —the Sambhava-jitaka No. 515, Fausboll, 
1 Indvan Studies by George Biihler, No. ITI., on the | V. 59. 
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find mention made of a proclaimed thief (likhitaké 
chéré), and of the education of a boy at school in 
tékhé ‘writing, ganand ‘arithmetic,’ and ipa 
‘forms.’ By the latter, Dr. Biihler ingeniously 
understands the bizdr and agricultural system of 
accounts now taught in schools, after boys have 
been taught the simple rules of arithmetic. In 
ancient times, when coins wererare, specimens were 
placed before the pupils, which they had to handle 
and look at, in order to learn their form, weight, 
and marks.? Thus the léthd, ganand and riipa of 
the Mahdvagga corvespond to the three “Rs” 
still taught in indigenous Indian schools. Dr. 
Buhler refers only to the present custom of 
Western India, but my experience of the schools 
of Hastern Hindistan has been the same. These 
references to the art of writing may be taken as 
dating from ubout 400 B.C. The oldest words 
used, for writing all mean originally ‘ to cut,’ such 
as chhind; or ‘to scratch,’ such as likh; ‘the 
scratcher,’ lékhaka ; ‘scratching,’ or ‘scratches,’ 
lékha; and ‘the indelible,’ akkhara. Ontheother 
hand, lipi which we first meet in Panini (cir. 350 
B.C.) means literally, ‘smearing,’ and points to 
the use of ink. 


Space does not allow me to do more than 
allude to the interesting digression of Dr. Biihler 
in the various Indian alphabets. — The Brahma 
and the Kharéshthi (‘ Ass’s Lips,’ mentioned by 
the Chinese under a similar name), the sixty-four 
alphabets mentioned in the Lalita-vistara, and 
the eighteen of the Jaina Agamas. 


As in the indigenous schools of the present 
day, the Brahma Alphabet had, according to the 
oldest authorities, only ten vowels, ri, 74, i, and 
li not existing. At the present day m, and A 
are added, and each is combined in our schools 
with each consonant, forming the so-called bdrd- 
kharé, or sets of twelve, ‘ the book in twelve sec- 
tions ’ which Hinen Tsiang describes as taught to 
Indian children in the seventh century A.D. As 
regards the omission of 71, 74, lh, and li, an 
important piece of evidence is found at Bédh Gaya, 
where a series of mason’s marks gives the alphabet 
as far as ta, but omitting these vowels. This 
proves that separate signs for these vowels did 
not exist in 300 B. C, for, while omitting them, 
the alphabet contained the vowels ai and au, the 
visarga ah, and the guttural va, which were not 
required for the vernacular Prékrit of the time, — 
and the use of which shewed that the alphabet, 
then current, was adapted to the expression of 
Sanskrit. 


Dr. Bihler next considers the oldest form of 
Brahmi Lipi, and argues that the very consider- 


able variations in the forms of its signs point to 
the fact that it must have had a long history 
before the time of Asdka. Not only are there 
variations in form, but imstances occur of 1ts 
being written from right to left instead of from 
left to right. The varying forms are capable of 
being classified according to locality, and so far 
from the characters being homogeneous, they 
may be divided into two main divisions — a nor- 
thern, and a southern, — each with sub-varieties. 
There are also differences between archaic and 
advanced forms, all of which Dr. Biihler discusses 
in great detail. He finally concludes :— 

To me it seems that these (peculiarities) are most easily 
explained, on the supposition that several, both archaic 
and more advanced, alphabets existed 1n the third century 
B. C., that an archaic alphabet was chosen for the per- 
petuation of Asdka’s Edicts, and that the clerks mixed the 
forms, And in support of this view I would adduce the 
Jaina tradition, according to which many alphabets were 
used about 300 B.C. But, even if we leave aside all 
conjectural explanations of the facts, it remains undeni- 
able that the writing of the Edicts is in a state of transi- 
tion, and this alone is sufficient to warrant the assertion 
that their alphabet certainly had a long history. 


Taking now the question of coins into con- 
sideration, the very ancient inscribed coins, 
found in North-Western India, leave no doubt that 
since the beginning of the historical period, the 
Brahmi Lipi has been the paramount Indian 
Alphabet, and that the Kharéshthi is a later 
Alphabet, of Aramaic stock, which held always 
a secondary place only in a very confined terri- 
tory. In connexion with this point Dr. Buhler 
draws attention to the lately discovered Siddépur 
Edicts, written in Brahma characters, In which 
the scribe has added at the end his qualification 
lipikaréna ‘the scribe,’ in Kharéshthi characters. 
Dr. Bihler says ‘this looks like a Joke or a boast, 
as if Pada, proud of his accomplishments, had 
been anxious to make it apparent that he-knew 
more than the ordinary characters. Andas he was 
in the royal service, it is not unlikely that he 
may have acquired a knowledge of the Kharéshthi 
during a stay in a northern office.’ Itis strange 
how exactly history repeats itself im India. At 
the present day, a Kayasth im Bihar, who writes a 
document in the Kaithi character in a Government 
office, makes it a point of honour to subseribe his 
own name, as writer, in the Persian character, the 
Kaitht being the direct descendant of the Brahma 
Alphabet, and the Persian well corresponding to 
the Semitic Kharéshthi. 

Having thus cleared the way by his historical 


inquiry, Dr. Biibler sets himself to discuss the 
problem of the origin of the Brahma Alphabet. 


Sc mr rer mye eens pio ie na hese a 
8 (Market girls were thus tanght in Upper Burma up to the last generation, say, 8) years ago, — Ep. | 
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He nghtly observes that the ynly safe way to 
compare the Brilma with Semitic signs is 
(1) that the comparison must be based on the 
oldest forms of the Indian Alphabet, and on actu- 
ally aceurring Semitic signs of onc and the same 
period ; (2) that the comparison may include only 
such ivreyular eyvations, as can he supported by 
analogies from other cases, where natious have 
borrowed foreign alphabets; and (3) that the 
comparison must shew that these are fixed 
principles of derivation Applying these sound 
rules 16 soon appeared that, while the Southern 
semiie characters could not he considered as the 
orivin of the Bréhma Alphabet, it became possible 
w identify in the latter all the twenty-two 
Northem: Scmitie letters, and to explain the 
fommation of the vumerow derivative signs, 
which the Indians were compelled ty add. aA 
tulle is given shewaing, letter by letter, the 
connexion between, on the one hand, the Archaic 
Phwnician, and the Moabite stone characters, 
aud, on the other hand, those of Tudia; aud, given 
the principles of derivation which Dr. Buller 
lays down, the resemblance between the cha- 
ructers leaps to the eyes. The followmy quo- 
tution illustrates this principle in a few words, 
and as clearly as possible. 


A superficial examination of the Briéhma Alphabet 
shows the following chicf characteristics -— 

(1) The letters are set up as straight as posible, and 
they are, with few exceptions, made equal im height, 


(2) Lhe majority conmsts of vertical Lines with 
appendages attached mostly ut the foot, occasionally 
at the foot and at the top, or rarely im the middle: bat 


there 18 no case where the appendage has been added to 
the top alone. 


(8) At the top of the characters appear mostly the ends 
of vertical lincs, less frequently straight horizontal lines, 
still more rarely curves on the pots of angles opening 
duwuwards, and, quite exceptionally m the case of the 
letter wd, two lines rising upwards. Inno case decs the 
top show several angles, placed side hy side, witha 
vertical or slanting lime hunging down from it, ora 
tniangle or a circle with a pexdaut line. 


The principles, or tendencies, which produced these 
characteristics, scem to be a curtain pedantic formalism, a 
desire to have signs well suited for tho formation of 
regular limes, and a strong aversion againat all top- 
heavy characters. The natural result was that a 
number of the Semitic sicus had to be turned topsy- 
turvy or to be laid on their sides, while the triangles or 
double angles, occurring at the tops of others, had to be 
got rid of by some coutrivance or other. A further 
change in the position of the sigus had to be made, when 
the Hindus began to write from the left to the right. 
They had, of course, to be turned from the right to the 





* In connexion with this, I may mention that a com 
of Abdagases has lately been described by Dr. Hoernle, 
in woich the Khardéshthi letters run from left to right. 
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left, a in Greek.t Thstances where the old position baz 
been preserved, are however met with, both im borrowed 
and derivative signs. 

Given these principles of derivation Dr. Biih- 
ler’s table is almost self-explamutory. Specially 
ingenious is his suggestion that in vertain cases 
the substitution of a dot ina Jater Indian form 
for a eiredle in an elder Indian one, indicates 
that the persons who invented the dotted forn: 
wrote with pen and ink. For the actual forms ut 
the letters in Dr. Bubler’s table the student 
miuet be referred to his article, but the followmy 
gives the net result (without giving the actnat 
forma) of his inquiries i a succhict shape s— 





Leal | Brahma letters. Derivatives. 
res OO a 2 Ree ARTES SER FER Sa 
Ale yl | a (initial) | & (initial amd medial, 
Beth bu _ bhe 

Gimel | ga | ghe (Dhattiprala) 


Duleth | dha | eat, ihe 


dauet 
Le 


He | hu 
Waw | vit 2 + yunit and med.) 
Luin je pee 
Cheth + ygha 
Thuth | thet | thot, tes 
Yod yee 
Kaph , ha 
Lamed | li L (Bhattipréln) 
Mein | ate oe (AMUSVEA) 
Nun | ns Fatt ie 
| na 
Samech | shu (Bhattiprélu' .. 
she 
é (med), «at (init. 
Ain é (initial)? and med.) 
4, 4 (init. and med.) 
Phe pa pha 
Tsude | cha chha 
Qoph kha 
EBesh Ta 
Shin $a 
Taw ta 








G. A. GRIERSON. 
Howrah, 14th May 1895. 





See Pro, A. 8, B. May 1895. 


5 In the modorn Hebrew ain is used to represent ¢ in 
transliteratmg forcign European wards. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE, 
BY P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M. A. 
Preface. 


HE late Mahirija of Travancore observed, in one of his public lectures, that if India 
could be considered a microcosm of the world, Travancore could be with greater justifi- 
cation regarded as the epitome of all India. The observation was made with special reference 
to the variegated natural features of Travancore and to her equally rich and varied flora and 
fanna. It is, however, no less applicable to her population. It would be difficult, indeed, 
to find elsewhere in India, in so limited an area, a people so varied and typical of the 
mixed races that inhabit it. The two predominant factors of Indian éivilization — the 
Aryan and the Pre-Aryan — are to be found in Travancore in every degree of fusion. From 
the aboriginal Kanikar, or hillman, to the Vaidika Nambiiri Brihmana, what stages of the 
meeting and mingling of the two races can we not perceive in the endless distinetions of caste 
so eminently characteristic of the extreme South of India? The subtle forees set in motion by the 
great Aryan race to subdue and absorb into its own polity the earlier races of India may be still 
seen at full work in Travancore. And there, again, may beseen, taking place under the very eyes 
af the observer, the gradual evolution of all the forms of marriage known to the student, — 
endogamous, exopamous, polyandrous, polygamous, punaluan, and what not.! Arrested in 
consequence at different stages of their natural growth, may be seen also all conceivable laws of 
inheritance. Hqually diversified and fuil of philological import is the language of the country. 
Exactly as the practised car perceives all possible stages of corruption between pure Tami] and 
pure Malayalam, on passing from one end of the land to the other, — say from Cape Comorin to 
Paravir; so also may the critical student notice all varieties of mongrel mixtures of Sanskrit 
and Tami], as he descends from the proud poems of the erudite few to the popular ditties of 
the illiterate many, —from a Bhdshé-Sdkuntalam, for instanee, to a Térrampdttu.2 Every phase, 
too, in the evolution of that all-embracing conglomeration of faiths, ceremonies, and 
philosophies, called the Hiuda Religion, from the grossest fetishism, worship,of trees, of snakes, 
of evil spirits and what not, to the highest Vedantic school of Saihkarichirya, — himself sup- 
posed to be a native of the place, — finds in Travancore its votary to this day, — not to speak 
of the numerous representatives of foreign religions, such as the Syrian Christians, who claim 
to have received their gospel direct from Saint Thomas himself. With regard to manners, 
customs, dress, and ornaments, infinite is the variety that obtains. Each caste would appear 
to have been bent upon’ originating and. appropriating to itself a particular form of these natural 
adjuncts of social organization. Kven more tempting than all this pleasing variety, is, to the 
student of Indian ethnology, the general air of primitive simplicity that, despite its complications, 
pervades the entire society, its language and institutions, its manners and traditions, And the 
air of primitiveness is by no means deceptive. Most of these social peéuliaritics are in truth 
but strange survivals of what at different stages was the rule in all India, at any 
rate in the peninsular portion of it. Endless particulars from the daily routine of 
individual and social life might be given to illustrate how strangely things survive in 
this land, though long extinct elsewhere; but suffice it here to say that Travancore seems to 
have played, in Indian anthropology, the part of a happy and undisturbed fossiliferous 
stratum. And it is easy to understand why it should have been so. No internal revolution 
seems to have ever conyulsed her social system so as to efface the past, to which her own 
remarkably conservative nature inclined her to steadfastly adhere ; and as for the violent changes 
ontside her domains, they seem to have never reached her till their fury was spent, so that 
Toe gee ee a et ay Ne a a a ah 
1 Vide L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society. Punaluan is the Pandava type (a form of polyandry). 
2 This term means “‘ a song on the apparition,” and narrates the story of Silappadigdram, the ancient Tamil 
epic. Itis being fast supplanted in popular favour by more modern songs and seems to have but a short term of 
life now before it. 
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when, floating down in the fulness of time, their influence came to be felt, the nett, or skeleton, 
results alone sank into the structure of her society to be preserved unmolested for ages to 
follow. Thus taking allin all, Travancore, I earnestly believe, deserves more attention 
from the students of Indian history than at first sight her apparent geographical and 
historical isolation would seem to entitle her to; her population being so remarkably varied 
and typical, and the social fabric a veritable mine of precious antiquities in many a 
department of anthropology. 


To the best of my knowledge the mine remains unworked——nay even unnoticed — 
up to date, I do not complain that the history of the people is yet to be written; but £ con- 
fess Iam surprised to find that the political history of this principality, one of the most 
aucient in all India, is itself a blank beyond the immediate present. Even of the 
ruling dynasty, whose origin, Mr. Shungoonny Menon observes,? tradition reckons 
as coeval with creation itself, what information are we in a position to offer to the 
critical historian beyond a couple of centuries agoP The Travancore Government 
Almanac’ publishes, no doubt, year after year, a list of 35 sovereigns from 1835 A. D., as 
having immediately preceded the present Mahd:ija; bat, apart from such indefinite and 
suspicions names as ‘ Wanant Moota Rajah,’® which cannot but detract from the scientific 
value of the document, what little I know from independent and indubitable sources of 
knowledge is not in favour of its accuracy. Mr. Shungoonny Menon begins, indeed, his 
History with Brahmi the Creator, but he fills up his first chapter, which brings down 
the account to Martindavarman, who began his rule just 164 years ago, 7. e, within 
the memory inall probability of the historian’s own grandfather, with such questionable 
materials as to render it difficult to rebut Mr. Sewell’s condemnation of the whole as devoid of 
historical value.6 Considering that of the political history of the country, of the history of 
the unquestionably ancient royal dynasty itself, we know so little, it is no wonder that we 


shonld know still less in the more obscure and less attractive branches of Travancore 
archeology. 


But how long are we to remain in what I cannot but describe as a Jamentable, if not 
disgraceful, condition of ignorance? Toa native of Travancore — andI am one — it cannot 
but be galling to have to wait till competent foreign scholars find leisure to investigate and 
enlighten him on the history of his own fatherland. He would rather, whether fully qualified 
for it or not, gird up his loinsand be doing something, than be simply moaning over the fact till 
the fortunate advent of a competent savant. But even should one be willing to wait, the 
sources of sure information, the facts and things to be observed, do not seem to be endowed with 
equal placid patience. With the rapid spread of education and the general uprising and 
commingling of the masses, the very things of archeological import are fast vanishing out of 
sight. No one with wakeful eyes could live a decade now in Travancore without being con- 
stantly reminded of the extraordinary rapidity with which the tide of progress is washing away 
all old landmarks, even in this retired creek of the so-called “ changeless East.” Traditional beliefs, 
ways, and manners are dissolving like spectres in the air. Every caste seems bent now upon 
giving up its own, for the sake of the forms and ceremonies, dress and ornaments, and even the 
modes of speech, of some other, which it supposes to be superiorto itself. What traits of the 
primitive Dravidian Vénid chiefs could one discover in the Anglicized Nair, or of the Vedic 
age of simplicity in the Nambiiri police constable? However desirable such changes may be 
from other points of view, to the antiquarian they cannot be more gratifying than the too rapid 
gyrations of an animalcile can be to the microscopist. To neglect vaccination and 





° Vide the opening sentence of Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore, 

* Vide page 48, Part II. of the Almanac for 1894. 

5 Means but ‘ the ruling sovereign of Travancore,’ ‘ Wanant’ being yéndd or Travancore, and ‘ Moota Rajah’ 
or Mitta Tampirdin, being the popular way of styling the eldest member of the royal family. 

6 Vide Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. IL, part treating of Travancore. 
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to trust to trdt{u’ is certainly not desirable; to indulge in padaiyani® or mock fights, in these 
days of peace, might be even more culpable; but when the ériétiu and padutyani are gone for 
good, the historian will iook in vain for equally good and clear evidences of the past history of 
certain localities. 


The damp atmosphere of Travancore is another source of dread. It is fast demolishing 
and disintegrating sources of information of the highest scientific value possible. A 
host of historical temples with valuable inscriptions are fast going to ruins. Left to 
the dissolving infinences of nature, or worse still, to the tender mercies of Marimut 
coolies,® the temples of the land, with their many and diverse architectural peculiarities and 
memorable historical associations and inscriptions, will before long either quietly cease to be, 
or so utterly change their aspect as to present no meaning to the future inquirer, Our sources 
of historical information then, both ethuical and epigraphical, seem to be all equally moribund, 
muttering, as it were with their dying gasp: “Observe now or never!” How important, how 
helpful, these dying declarations of the past are often found to be, only those who have dealt 
with them can know, and, ifI here venture to catch and interpret some of the still voices of 
antiquity in the midst of which I live, with a view mainly to awaken general interest in our 
history, I have no other justification to offer, no other apology to make, than that they might 
ere long cease to be heard at all. 


I propose to begin the study with the royal house of Travancore, and I propose 
also to confine my attention at present to what light can be secured from public stone 
inscriptions. 


Of all the materials available to the critical student of Indian history, inscriptions, 
as far as they go, are the very best. It may be possible, indeed, to extracta few scattered 
grains of historic truth from the old and genuine Purdnas, but only those that have made 
the trial can be aware of the difficulties and doubts with which the process is beset. 
Even when the genuineness of a Purdna is settled beyond doubt, and its age determined, 
one ought to have an extraordinary fund of faith, or, as it is called, ‘piety,’ to lack a sense of 
insecurity, as one threads one’s way through the endless accounts of dévas aud asuras, and 
discerns here and there a glimmering, and perhaps distorted, view of matters earthly and 
human. But whatever may be the historical value of the real and old Ash tédusa-Purdnas, to 
follow the Sthala-Mahdimyas as faithful guides would imply an unconditional surrender of all 
canons of historic criticism. They all profess to be integral portions of the old Eighteen Purdnus ; 
but it is an open sccret that their manipulation can scarcely be said to have yet ended. To quote 
a familiar instance, the late Mr. Minakshisundaram Pillai of Trichinopoly, the last of the Tamil 
bards, used to supply Sthalu-Purdxas on order; and I know a respected and scholarly physi- 
cian in Kéttayam is to this day engaged in writing a Makdémys in Sanskrit on his own house- 
hold deity. But whether old or new, it would be a satisfaction to find in these works of skill 
even remote references to events historical. For, true to their function, these religious com- 
positions begin and end with gods, and condescend to chronicle only their miraculous dealings 
with friends and foes. 


Local traditions in some countries may subserve historical purposes, though the logical rule 
for the rapid deterioration of their testimony has always to be kept in view. But in Southern 
India, all legendary lore is of the most mischievously misleading character. We cannot travel 
far, even in Travancore, without constantly coming across hills, valleys, streams, temples, 
Sane AE OSA OIE hg TO i Die SOREN ihc = cP LP DRY ae eben near 


t Ortiiteu is a village feast gonerally in honour of the heroine of the Silappadigdram, celebrated as a 
disinfectant of small-pox, exactly as it was resorted to in the days of that old Vamil epic; — vile page 31, 
Swaminatha Iyer’s edition. 

$ Means literally ‘battle array.’ It is a disorderly drunken march-past in torchlight, often ending m 
something worse than sham fights. 7 

® Day labourers in the Government Public Works department. Mardmut ig a word of Arabic origin used in 
Travancore to mark off the native Public Works agency from that under European engiuecrs. 
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and hamlets, which are fondly believed to be connected with the incidents of the Mahibharata 
and the Rdmdyana. As observed by Dr. Burnell, most of them are ‘‘merely attempts at 
explanation of the unknown through current ideas, which, in Southern India, amount to the 
merest elements of Hindi mythology, as gathered from third-rate sources.’’4* In Travancore, 
even the legitimate names of places, of idols, of castes, of religious dignitaries, and of social 
ceremonies, which, when carefully understood, bear clear historical allusions, are strangely 


twisted and corrupted to suit fanciful derivations under the influence of the same myth-making 
tendencies. 





Literature is another of the resources usualy open to the student of history, and even in India, 
too, much valuable and reliable information may be gleaned from the ancient literary writings, so 
long as their authors had the good sense to be true to nature and man, and to dispense with the 
crutches of ‘‘divine machinery,” so uniformly found at every turn in their later limping career. 
But, anhappily for us in Southern India, we know how soon the Tami] literature degenerated and 
lost its healthy realism. Copper-plate documents, temple and palace records, and what are 
called granthavari, or connected accounts, in respectable households of long standing, are 
less pretentious, though often more fruitful, sources of information ; but even these are certainly 
inferior in point of reliability to contemporary stone inscriptions in open and public places. 
Copper-plate grants, being mostly the private property of individuals or corporations, always 
present the chance of turning out to be forgeries in favour of vested interests, As for the other 
records, it is always impossible to rebut the charge of corruption or interpolation, since they have 
frequently to be transcribed — mostly by unqualified hands — in consequence of the ephemeral 
writing materials to which they are generally committed. Unless, therefore, we have clear 
internal evidence, or ather collateral information, it is seldom safe to lean on crumbling cadjans, 
however venerable. On the other hand, a contemporary inscription in a place of public resort, 
if once deciphered, and its age determined, will afford for ever a footing to the historian as sure 
and firra as the rock on which it is engraved. It would seem, then, to be the very first duty of 
those who crave for more light on the past of Travancore to ascertain whether such incontro- 
vertible epigraphical evidence is available in this ancient principality, before proceeding to utilize 
jess trustworthy sources of information. Fortunately for us, inscriptions are not altogether 
rare in Travancore. I have with me something over one hundred of these ancient stone 
documents, taken from different quarters, mostly from places south of Trivandram, and, though 
confining my attention, for the present, to the light they shed on the history of the royal 
house, I shall have an opportunity of illustrating their general historical value. 


One word more I feel bound to add in the way of preface, Since most of the documents I 
have now the pleasure to place before the reader are in the Chéra-Pandya or Vatteluttu 
Alphabet, the translation I give of them ought to be considered tentative only. The 
characters of this alphabet, which accarding to some authorjties is the only one original to 
India, are not yet fully made out. Ont of 180 letters, which ought to make it up, Dr. Burnell’s 
eonjectural Plate (No. XVII. in his South-Indian Palreography) is able to supply only 96. 
Until, therefore, photo-lithographed copies of the facsimiles with me are placed before the 
scientific public, and my readings and renderings subjected to searching criticism, I have no 
right to claim entire confidence. I may, however, in the meantime, say that each of the 
inscriptions I have to depend upon has received my bestand most anxious attention, and 
that sufficient time has been allowed to elapse since the collection was completed for patient 
study and reflexion. I shall further indicate, as we go on, whatever doubts or difficulties still 
strike me as material to my interpretation. The whole being thus but provisional, I have not 
made the translations altogether and strictly literal, which would be but rendering them nearly 


nnintelligible in the absence of the originals for reference. They are nevertheless as faithful as_ 
I can make them in the cirenmstances. 


A 


19 Vide Burnell], South-Indian Paleography, Introduction, page I. 
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The Sovereigns of Travancore in the 4th and 5th Centuries M. BF. 


I now proceed to solect a period, which is an absolute blank in the history of Travancore, 
as it nowstands, The list of 35 sovercigns given in the Travuncore Government Almanac beging, 
as I have already said, with 1385 A. D., so that from the 14th century downwards, we have 
some sort of account to give of the Travancore royal dynasty, whether absolutely correct or not, 
In Mr. Shaongoonny Menon’s History, too, we have some sort of account, however interrupted 
or loose, only from that date downwards. “In the Kollom year 5 (830 A, D.),” writes 
this author, ‘* Udaya Marthanda Vurmah Kulasekhara Perumal died, but his successor’s name 
and the particulars of his reign are not traceable from the records. The names and other 
particulars of many of the succeeding kings are also not in tho records,”!1 He then goes ou 
with his narrative only from 505 M. B., or 1339 A. D., when, according to him, the accounts of 
the pagoda at Vycome!? shew that king Adityavarman “assumed authority over the affairs of 
that Davaswam”}8 or temple. Thus, then, it is clear we have now no information whatever 
to give for the first five centuries of the Malabar era.l4 Leaving the earlier periods for later 
research I shall now consider the last two centuries of this blank epoch, viz., the fourth and 
fifth centuries M. H., and shall try to see how far inscriptions can help in filling up the gap 
with authentic facts and dates. . 


I. 


In the very opening year of this period, viz. 801 M.E., or 1125 A. D., we find Sri-Vira- 
Kéralavarman ruling over Travancore. The document—a public stone inscription —in proot 
of the fact comes from a deserted village, called Chélapuram, about a mile to the east of 
Oluganachéri, the transit station between Tinnevelly and Trivandram. In this deserted village 
stands the neglected temple of Rajéndra-Chélésvara, to complete the ruin of which not many 
recurring monsoons are now needed. Of the historical importance of the temple, this is not 
the place to speak; but if any one wishes to verify the document I have now to present, 
it is to be found on the western wall of that shrine, engraved in old Tamil characters in four 
long lines. It is, I think, advisable to warn the visitor that the temple is full of poisonous 
snakes! The document I depend upon runs thus :— 

Lis Old Tamil]'6 
9. Sen-Tami] Current. 


‘* Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite!’ the year 301, since the appearance of Kollam, 
with the Sun in the sign of Leo (7. ¢., in the Malabar month Chibgam), we, the loyal chieftains:5 
of Sri-Vira-K éralavarman, flourishing in Vénidn, (viz.) Danatjaiyan Kandan of Varukkappalli, 
‘Sri-Toigappalla (P) Sri-Saiyan alzas ‘S1i Sakkariyudhan of Mannir, Kannan Gévindan, the 


No. Chélapuram Inscription of Vira-Kéralavarman. 





11 Vide page 89, Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore, 

12 Vycome, or rather Vaikam, is a populous village about 24 miles to the south of Cochin. According to 
Dr. Gundort, the word means ‘ alluvial deposit,’ pointing to the probable geological origin of the place, The local 
deity is called Kélappan, obviously a corruption of Kéyilappan, shewing that the name Kéyil must have been once 
used to designate the spot, exactly as Chidambaram was in the days of the early Saiva suints. 

18 Vide page 98, Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore. 

14 The report on the Travancore census of 1891 says : ‘‘ The Ist Perumal was installed about 344.4, D. 
about 12 centuries after this there is no authentic record of any value,’’ — Vide page 179, Vol. L 

15 The numeral above indicates the serial number of the inscriptions as made use of in this paper, while the one 
below gives the number as in my register. 

16 The description above the line refors to the characters, and the one below to the language vf each inserinticr. 
For a specimen of Old Tamil characters, see Dr. Hultzsch’s facsimile of Rijarijya’s inseription, No. 1, 12 Voi. —2. 
Part I. of South-Indian Inscriptions. That inscription is a specimen also of what I call Sen-Tamil Current 
with reference to the language of the document. 

17 Endless are the controversies with regard to the interpretation of this expression as found in the Tirunelli 
copper-plate grant. For the opinions of Mr. Whish, Sir Walter Elliot, Dr. Burnell, Dr. Caldwell,and Dr. Hultzsch, 
see ante, Vol. XX. pp. 283, 289. Here, however, tho word ‘ opposite’ evidently means ‘ eguivaterit to.’ 

18 The expression 18 amaviija tdhikdrar, — They were feudal chiefs and not ‘paid agents,’ as fax as I can 


ascertain, 
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brief writer!® (private secretary ?), and Kéralasitha Pallavaraiyan alias Vikraman Kunran of 
Ulliruppu hill, in the discharge of our official agency, do make over the tax in paddy and 
money, due from Vadasgéri, to this side of Mummudi-Chiéla-nallir, as a gift to the god, to be 
utilized for supplying every day four néli of rice, vegetables, ghee, curds, areca-nuts and 
betel, and also one perpetual lamp, to the Mahidéva of the temple of R&jéndra-Ché]és- 
vara, in Mummudi-Chéla-nallir alias Kéttar, and in order that the arrangement might 
last as long as the sun and the moon endure, we make the gift, solemnly pouring water on the 
altar, and cause also the grant to be engraved on stone,” 


This document proves that Sri-Vira-Kéralavarman was reigning in Travancore, in the 
first month of the first year of the fourth century of the Malabar Era, or roughly speaking 
about the latter half of August 112529 It proves also that Travancore, or Vénad?! ag 
it was then called, was under him a well-organized principality with loyal feudal chieftains 
to transact public business in her name, and levied taxes, as she does to this day, both in 
kind and in cash, The Government dues even in these backward days, with heavy 
military charges, could not have been anything but moderate and fair, as the whole revenue of 
the tract of country, as set apart for the purposes of the grant here recorded, was considered 
adequate to furnish daily but 4 ndéli of rice and sundries to the Mahadéva of the Rajéndra- 
Chdlésvara temple. This temple, as the name indicates, was founded in honour of the 
famous Eastern Chélukya-Chéla emperor, Rajéndra-Chéla,22 who, according to the latest 
researches, ruled from 1063-1112 A. D. over almost the whole of the Madras Presidency, from 
Kalihga in Orissa to Vilifiam on the Malabar Coast.23 The circumstances under which Sri-Vira- 
Kérala of Vénid was prompted to dedicate so piously a portion of his revenue toa temple 
founded by a foreign monarch are, of course, now difficult to determine; but if I am at 
liberty to venture a hypothesis, I suspect the grant was meant, in all probability, as a political 
peace-offering to the representatives of the Chéla power in the land.#4 It being but thirteen 
years after the death of Rajéndra, Véuad must have been, about this time, just recovering from 
the terrible shock it had received from the victorious arms of that great conqueror, whose forces, 
after subduing the five Pandyas,®® overran all Najijinad, and advanced as far to the west as the 
ancient seaport of Vilifiam?® about 10 miles to the south of Trivandram., Rajéndra’s was no 
passing whim of conquest. His vigilance extended over every part of his territories, and he did 
all he could to consolidate them into one enduring empire, He transformed Kéttir, the chief city 
of Soush Travancore, into Muommudi-Chéla-nallir — 27 “the good town of the thrice-crowned 
Chéla,” and left there, not merely the temple of Mahadéva noticed in the document before us, 
but whatis more, a powerful “‘standing army ’’° to watch over his interests in this distant corner 
of his dominions. The Oddars®* and Chaluppars,°° so common all over the southern districts and 
in Trivandram, mark to this day the extent of the old Chalukya sway in the land. Iam afraid, 
therefore, that Sri-Vira-Kérala was making but a virtue of necessity, when he thus yielded up the 
taxon the tract of land between Kéttar and Vadaséri for the support of the ‘great god” of 





19 Tho original reads eluttu-chchiru-vari-pan, 

29 The equation for the conversion of the Malabar or Kollam era to the Christian is + 824%. I use the Malabar 
year throughout, as it is the one still current in the country. 

21 Vénddu is one of the twelve districts of low or vulgar Tamil aecording to Tamil grammarians. Tho Kérala- 
Ulpattt makes it one of the divisions of Kérala. It is derived from vé]— love or desire, either directly or through 
vén. Véndd would mean, therefore, ‘ the land of love’ or ‘ the lovely land.’ 

22 (Or, of his grandfather, the Chéla king of the same name, | 2 Ante, Vol. SX. p. 276. 

2% I say Chéla power advisedly, for it seems probable that Rajéndra’s dominions in the South fell to the lot of 
the Chélas rather than to the Eastern Chalukyas. 

3 Vitta taniinil minavarcaivarum ketta kttinat=kkittiat pilumnt. Kalingattu Parent. 

% Vélai kondu Vilifiam-alittadum Silai konJadum dandu kondeallavé, Kalingattu Parani. 

a7 Rajardja is called “‘ Mummudi-Chéla ’’ in an inscription dated the 14th year of his reign ; — vide Dr,Hultzsch’s 
Report for 1892. 

% Called ntlaippadat in an inscription which I have, dated in the 39th year of his reign. 

7° Oidar means the men of Ojdiyam or Orissa. Réjéndra was himself first anointed king at Véngi in A. D. 1068, 

% The word is evidently a corruption of Chalukkar or Chalukyas, 
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Raéjéodra, The inscription, however, proves, for one thing, that the Vénid principality was 
gradually emerging, with the opening years of the fourth century M. H., from the effects of the 
Chilukya-Chéla eclipse. The receipt of a grant is an acknowledgment of the right of the 
grantor to make the grant. His action argues, therefore, both practical shrewdness and 
statesmanlike sagacity on the part of Vira-Kérala; for he is shewn thus to have fully recognized 
the situation and made the best of it. 


if. 


That the policy of conciliation with an enemy too powerful to at once overcome, was 
only a preliminary for the recovery of lost territories, as opportunities occurred, is proved by the 
document I have next to present, dated just eighteen years later, This inscription comes 
from Tiruvallam,®! a petty village near the old mouth*? of the Karamanai river, about 
four miles to the south ofthe Trivandram fort. Withina reciangular enclosure, on the 
eastern bank of the river, stand three chief shrines, of which the easternmost, dedicated to 
Mahadéva, is certainly the oldest. The middle one — the smallest of the three — is now said 
to be sacred to Brahma, and it is on its western wall that the following grant is inscribed, 
in rather small and superficial Vatteluttu characters, running over ten closely packed lines. 
Being close to a holy bathing ghd#, still in use, and being in some measure related to the 
central temple in the capital, all the three shrines are im pretty good condition, though, 
because of the exposed situation, the inscription itself is fully open to the effacing influences 
ofthe sun and rain. The translation of this rather lengthy record would run thus :— 

2 Vatteluttu 
47. Old Malayalam. 


“ Hail! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 319, with Jupiter in the sign of Scorpio, and the 
san in Capricornus (i. e., the Malabar month of Makaram), was done the following deed.* 
Tehganidu, belonging to the loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Kéralavarma Tiruvadi, graciously 
ruling over Vénid, being recovered,® the said chieftains make over in writing the tax payable 
in paddy within the area of Nigamattir, amounting to * *, and the duties called chévadu and 
alagerudu, as well as the tax on hand looms, in order to provide daily, in all, 7 ndlt of rice, 
for the use of Brihmana worshippers (namaskdram ), and for evening offerings to the Mahi 
déva, Tirukkanoappan,*6 and Ganapati in the temple of Tiruvallam, and also to provide once a 
month one candelabrum (dipamdld), for each of the (first) two deities. Accordingly 
from this time forwards, Mahidéva shall have two naji of rice, Tirukkannappan iwo 
nals, Ganapati one ndli, and the worshipping Brihmanas two mali. Moreover, the eight 
coins?” given in addition by the men of Kattuséri, being also handed over as néli, to Narina 
Tidar, he shall make aset-off with that money for the amount he has invested in the purchase 
of Araviyir-compound, and he shall further, after making forthwith a flower garden therein, 
supply the three deities with two garlands each, and take for himself (in return for his 
labour ) the boiled rice offered to the gods. Narana Tidar, on his part, while accepting the 
aforesaid grautof the tax due from Nigamattir, amounting in paddy to * * , and the duty 
called alagerudu, as well as the tax on hand looms and the 8 coins given as néli, agrees ta 
collect the said dues in half-yearly payments, to grant receipts therefor, to meet the charges 
thereon, and to furnish the dipzmdld, as well as the garlands from the flower garden (now 


No. Tiruvallam Inscription of Vira-Kéralavarman. 





$1 Fallam means, according to Dr. Gundert, a place for watering fields. Would not vallam mean the same m 
iWavunh chellavunh vallavumd varddhikkush in the Biva-Purdna ? 

32 This river seems to have frequently altered its place of discharge even in recent times. The shifting boundary 
of the two adjoining tdluke is a guideas to what the course was, when the administrative divisions were last arranged. 

38 Old Malayilam differs but little from current Tamil. I should have reckoned it as Sen-Tamil but for 
certain inflexions —for instance varwvidu instead of varuvadu ; namaskdrattinnu instead of namaskirattirku. 

% * Sevda kdriyam-dvidu”’ is an expletive to introduce a document. 35 The word is siyitiads, 

S¢ There is nothing to shew that the Tamil saint of this name had ever a temple at this spot. The word 
refera only to Krishna, now the presiding deity. 

3? Achchu clearly means a coin, though itis impossible now to determine its value. 
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directed te be opened), If Narina Tadar [should ever fail ],°8 the Village association, the 
Bidira Tirnvadi,99 and the temple managers are empowered to carry ont this arrangement, 
a3 long as the moonand the stars endure, through such agencies as they might be pleased to 
nominate,”’ 


We have here irrebuttable evidence of the continuance of Sri-Vira-K éralavarmen’s 
ruleup to Makara 319 M. E., or roughly speaking up to the end of J anuary 1144. 
How long his reign lasted, or when it actually commenced, we have ag yot no means of 
determining; but that it did last for 18 years and 5 months at the least is established by the two 
inscriptions before us. The addition in tho second document of Tiruvadi, or “holy feet,” to 
the name of the sovercign, if it means anything at all,“0 may be taken to indicate 
the expansion of his dominions and the consequent growth of his power, since we first met 
with him. The re-establishment of his authority, so far to the north as Trivandram, affords of 
course Clearer evidence of the same. Though I have not yet been able to identify the exact 
locality of Tenganad, I have no doubt it must have ombraced the sea-coast from Totgipatmam 
on the mouth of the Kulitturai river to Tiruvallam, including the famous seaport of Vilifam, 
The enemy, from whose hands Teiyanid is here recorded to have been recovered, may have 
been, therefore, the represcutatives of the very same Chola power that Kéralavarman, in the 
earlier part of his career, found it wise to conciliate. 


As for other inferences from the inscription before us, particularly abont village 
associations, temple authorities, and the curions personage, Bhattiraka Tiruvadi, I would tain 
wait till our data accumulate. It is quite the fashion nowadays to suppose that ancient native 
Indian government was despotism, pure and simple, and I would wait till more facts 
ate brought to our notice about the constitution and powers of the early village associations of 
Travancore, before I venture to discuss the soundness of this gencral assumption. When 
we remember the diverse secular functions the Hindu tomples*! were designed to discharge, 
besides being places of divine worship, we cannot be really too curious abont their constitution 
and management, ButI would allow the Buddhist monk, Bhattdraka, to go oncé more 
in proof, through his slow evolution of Bhattivaka Tiruvadi, Badara Tiravadi, Balira Tiruvadi 
and Pashiira Tiruvadi, before I would identify him with the modern Pishéradi, whose puzzling 
position among the Malabar castes, half monk and half layman, is far from being accounted for 
by the silly and fanciful modern derivation of Pishdrakal +. Odi, Pishdérakul being more 
mysterious than Pishdradi itself.42 


A word or two about the taxes and duties mentioned in the above document would prove moie 
pertinent to our present inquiry; but I am sorry I have failed, even after repeated inspecticn 
of the original itself, to make out, not only the shorthand symbols#? given to signify the quantity 
of paddy, but also what is intended to be read by the combination of Ictters which, as far as [ 
can discern, look like ‘chévudu’ and ‘ alayerudw’ — terms which convey no intelligible meaning 
tome. From the context I take them to stand for certain duties then levied. The tax on 
looms is clear enough, though there is no means of discovering its amount. 1 must have been 
buta trifle, considering the total expendituro charged on all the revenues set apart by this 
deed. The word néli is another obsolete term, which I take to mean ‘capital,’ Considering 


——_- - —————— eS 


8 The expressions within square brackets are conjecturally supplied, whilo those within the semi-circular 
brackets are additions to render the meaning clearer. 

$9 Bidéra is a corruption of Bhatiiruka, in which full form, too, the word is often found. 

#0 ‘fhe kings of Vénid were always known to litorature, Tamil and Malayalam, as Véndéts atigal “the 
holy feet of Vénfd.’’ 

41 They were fortresses, treasuries, court-houses, parks, fairs, exhibition sheds, halls of learning and of pleasure, 
all in one. 

#2 T-rogret to observe that the Travancore Consus Report, 1891, adopts this absurd derivation, See Vol. 1, pages 
743 and 756. 

#8 This applies to all subsequent inscriptions. The symbols are arbitrary contractions of words and numerals, 
and difficult, therefore, of conjecture. 
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the difficulties of the Vatteluttu Alphabet in general, and the faintness of this inscription in 
particalar, I have reason to be gratified that it has only served to attest at least Sri-Vira-Kérala- 
varman’s rule in 1144 A. D, and the re-establishment of his authority in Tengandd. 


iff, 


Seventeen years later we get a glimpse of another sovereign of Vénid. On Saturday, the 
7th Idavam 336 M. E., the throne of Vénaéd was occupied by Sri-Vira-Ravivarma Tiru- 
vadi. The authority for this statement is an inscription in old Tamil, in four long lines on the 
southern wall of an old temple, in another deserted village near Olugunachéri, now called 
Puravachéri, a name as much. fallen from its original proud designation of Puravari-chatur- 
védimangalam, as the village itself from its former pristine glory. For the benefit of 
such as may wish to verify this document, I must note that the priest in charge of this 
temple is an inveterate heavily-worked pluralist, and his movements are more incalculable 
than most mundane phenomena, so that one ought to go prepared to stay at Olugunachéri for 
a week to catch a glimpse of this servant of many gods and to be admitted into the courtyard 
of the pagoda. Yet if you believe the priest (and it would be profane not to do so), the pijds 
are most regularly performed: only, if you go there in the day time, they are going to be 
performed at night, and if you go there at night, they will have been finished during day! 
The inscription would run thus in English ; — 


3 Old Tamil 


No. 50. Sen-Tamil Current. 


Puravachéri Inscription of Vira-Ravivarman, 


‘Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite the year 336, after the appearance of Kollam, with 
the sun six days old in the sign of Taurus (7. e., the 7th Idavam), Saturday, Makayiram star,44 
was the following deed in cadjan passed :—The loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Iravivarma Tiruvadi, 
graciously ruling over Vénid, declare that with the object of providing for the daily offerings 
to the Alvar in (the temple of) Puravaravu, in Puravari-chaturvédimangalam, and for a 
perpetual lamp to the same deity, are granted under tiruvidaiydttam tenure, to last as long as 
the moon and the stars endure, the following paddy lands, irrigated by the Chirir channel 
of Talakknudi, and by the waters of Cheyyanéri tank in Charavayal, viz., Unnandittai, measuring 
1 43,+335 and Puduvir Milei measuring ;5, making a total of $8-+s3o lands, the dues on 
which at the rates of assessment obtaining in the village amounting to mdtidl 7 * *, the 


servants of this Alvar, shall lease out, levy, and cause to be measured atthe door of the panddra‘® 
(granary), as per tempie measure called puravariydn, and conduct the above said expenses 
without failure. The four boundaries of the lands, thus set apart, are ordered tobe marked off 
by demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus, and in order that the allowances 
might continue without let or hindrance, this deed itself is commanded to be inscribed on stone 
and copper, in witness whereof are our signatures: Pullalan Aiyan (signature), Chihgan 
Ratgan (signature). Narfiyanan Saikaran (signature). Kédai Dévan ( signature ), and sign 
manual,” 


This proves that Sri-Vira~-Ravivarman was on the throne of Travancore on the 7th Idavam 
336 M.E., or about the end of May 1161 A. D. Itbeing but seventeen years since we saw Sri- 
Vira-Kéralavarman, recovering possession of Teiganéd, we may rightly presume that Sri-Vira- 
Ravivarman was hisimmediate successor. Pullilan Aiyan* and others who signed this document 
were probably the feudal chieftains who conducted the administration of the day. Talakkudi 
being in the very confines of the present eastern boundary of Travancore, we may take this 
grant as evidencing the extension of the Vénid sovereignty all over the south. It is noteworth y 





ts Makayiram is Malayflam for Mrigastrsham, a star about the head of Orion. It means here the lunar man- 
sion on the day. 

45 Panddram or bhanddram means usually the king’s treasury. 

46 Aivan is here no title, but the name of the person himself. 
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that the measurement of the lands given is in the style*’ still followed in the Tanjore district, 
There was, further, about this time, no standard of measures and weightsanywhere in Southern 
India, each temple using its own under the name of the local deity. There are two revenne 
terms in this record, the significance of which I have not succeeded in finding ont, 
These are tiruvidatyditam4® tenure and mditdl, 


Iv. 


On the western wall of the same temple at Puravari occurs another inscription 
in eight long lines relating to this identical grant; but a stone in the middle of the 
inscribed portion of the wall has been removed and replaced by another in the course of 
subsequent repairs, rendering the document thereby incomplete and enigmatic. It will be 
seen, therefore, that itis not altogether to be deplored that temples with historical associa- 
tions do not receive frequent repairs! In the case before us, it iseasy to supply the lost parts 
with the help of the related document which I have just discussed. With the omissions so 
made good, the inscription would read thus in English :— 


4, Old Tamil 


me: 44, Soen-Tami] Current: 


Puravari Inscription of Vira-Ravivarman, No. 1. 

“Hail! Prosperity! In the year [opposite the year 336, since the appearance of Kollam], 4 
with the sun * days old in Taurus, Saturday, Makayiram star, the officers in charge of Naf- 
jinadu and the villagers of Talakkudi, assembling together, did as follows: In accordance with 
the royal proclamation issued by the loyal ehieftains of [Sri-Vira]-Iravivarma Tiruvadi, (ruling 
graciously over Vénid], to provide tiruchénidai and a sacred perpetual lamp [for the Alvar 
in Puravari], in Puravari-chaturvédimangalam, we, the people of Talakkudi, [have cansed 
demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus] to be put up at the boundaries of 
the paddy lands, [named Unnandittai, measuring } + % + sy, and Puduviir Milai], measuring 
25, making in all 33 + 3%, and irrigated by the Chirar channel of Talakkudi-Kidachéri and . 
by the waters of Cheyyan€ri tank in Chiravayal, and we [have made them over] to the servants 
of the Alvar, so as to enable them [to levy from this day forwards the rent due from them 
according to the rate current in the village], subject to minor charges and deductions, for the 
purpose of providing, without failure, and as long as the moon and stars endure, for the daily 
expenses, a8 wellas for asacred perpetual lamp, as graciously commanded; in witness whereof, 
we, the people of Tilakkudi, (herennto affix) our signatures, Arayan Pasitdigi, signature, 
Kéralan Araiyan, signature. * * * Vikraman Arangan, signature. Vélan Kéralan alias 
Nifijimatta Mavénda Vélin, signature. I * * * of Panayiir wrote this deed, and wrote it 
at the bidding of the servants of the Alvar, and the people of Talai; [countersigned] * * * 
Kérala Santésha Pallavaraiyan, signature. Gévindan Vikraman, signature. Anantan Sakrapani, 
signature.’ 


The grant declared in the previous inscription would thus appear to have been actually 
executed on that very day, —a fact reflecting no small credit on the administration of those 
ancient times. This document confirms the inference already drawn with respect to the extent 
of the Vénid principality on that day, since the executive officers who complete the transaction 
are styled ‘officers in charge of the affairs of the N ayinad,’ —Nafjinad®° being the collective 
designation for the two southernmost taluks of Travancore. The Chéla power then must 
have been by this time altogether extinct there ; and it is quite possible that the Vaishnava 


«t Vide Inscriptions Nos. 4 and 5 in Vol. IL. Part I. of South-Indian Inscriptions, for sa mples of this system of 
Ignd measuroment, 

48 The word might be analysed into tiru + vidal + 41+ tut am, and might then mean “ the holy rule of the 
bull,’ ¢, ¢., Siva’s emblem, and hence perhaps ‘ tax free or temple tenure.’ 

«9 The parts within square brackets are those supplied. 

6 Tt is indifferently spelt now Niiijanéd and Nasi! 
ploughs.’ 
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temple at Puravari was thus patronized to spite the foreign Saiva temple of Rajéndra-Chélésvara, 
not far from it. But itis always unwise to attribute motives, and we may, therefore, be content 
with recording the fact that on the 7th of Idavam 386 M. H., Vira-Ravivarman ruled peacefully 
over all South Travancore, his affairs in Nafijindd being administered by a triumvirate, 
Kérala Santésha Pallavaraiyaon,®! probably in command of the local forces, if we may judge 
from his title, and Gévindan Vikraman and Anantan Sakrapfni, in charge of the civil 
administration. His ministers of state at the capital were, as we have already seen, the 
loyal chieftains, Pullilan Aiyan, Chiigan Rahgan, Nariyanan Sahkaran, and Kédai Dévan, It 
is also worth noting, in passing, the part played by Araiyan Pasiténgi and others, representing 
the village of Talakkudi; for it is remarkable that the people of Taélakkudi had the right to exe- 
cute, and in a manner to ratify, the royalgrant. The reservation asto minor charges and deduc- 
tions, appearing in this inscription but absent in the former, would point to certain cesses, levied 
by village associations, on lands falling within their union. There is a word in this inscription 
which I do not quite understand, viz., tiruchénidai, though from the context 1t may he safely 
taken to signify some kind of daily offering in Vaishnava temples. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.1.E., 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p, 231.) 


Honey. — Honey is believed to have power over spirits, because honey is one of the 
earliest foods, yields an intoxicating drink, has many healing virtues, and prevents cor- 
ruption. Old honey isa cure for cough, wind and bile. It also increases strength and virility.” 
Honey is used by the Hindus for washing their household gods.8 The Dekhan Brihman 
father drops honey into the mouth of his newborn child. Among higher class Hindus, especi- 
ally among Brahmans, when a child is born, honey is dropped into its mouth from a gold 
spoon or ring.” Among Dekhan Hindus, when the bridegroom comes to the bride’s house, 
honey and curds are given him to sip. This honey-sipping is called madhuparka ; its apparent 
object is to scare evil from the bridegroom.3® Honey is considered by the Hindus a great 
cleanser and purifier. It is also the food of their gods.54 In Bengal, the Brihman bride has 
part of her body anointed with honey.52 How highly the early Hindus valued honey appears 
from the hymn, “ Let the winds pour down honey, the rivers pour down honey, may our plants 
be sweet. May the night bring honey, and the dawn and the sky above the earth be full of 
honey.”’8? This intense longing is probably for honey-ale, madku, or mead, In Africa, an 
intoxicating drink is made from honey.84 The Feloops of West Africa make a strong liquor 
out of honey,®> and the Hottentots are fond of honey beer.2® Mead made from honey was the 
fuvourite drink of the Norsemen. In England, honey-suckle still keeps off witchcraft,37 


Horns. — The horns of certain animals are believed to scare fiends. Also horns 
are used as weapons both of attack and of defence, and as weapons are worshipful. Further, 
the horn is a light giver: classic lanterns were made of plates of horn.3® The hart’s 
horn is very largely used as a medicine in Western India, In the Kénkan, it ig g 





&1 Pallavaraiyan, Meaning the king of the Pallavas, is an old military title. Itwas sometimes conferred also 
on men of letters as a special mark of royal favour, ¢. g., on the author of the Periyapurdnam. 


27 Pandit Narsinha’s Nighanturdja, p. 165. 2% Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

29 Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi. 33 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

31 Maurice’s Indian Antiyuities, Vol. V. p. 190, 82 Colebrooke’s Miscallaneous Essays, Vol. 1. p. 208, 
88 Rig Ved in Max Miuller’s Hibbert Tass: p. 200 (1878). Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p, 296, 
35 Park’s Travels, Vol.I p. 7. 86 Haohn’s Teunt Goam, p. 38. 


Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. ITI. p, 54. % Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 6. 
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common cure for bile, fainting, and headache. At a Hindu wedding, a horn is blown when 
the lucky moment comes.4¢ The practice of blowing horns at weddings was formerly 
common; at present it is going out of fashion.4t Among the Bharidis of Ahmadnagar, 
when a child’s ears are bored, a shingt or horn, made of horn or of brass, is tied round the 
child’s neck to be blown by the child before worshipping his gods or taking his food.@ The 
Lihgdyats of Bijapur in Srivan (July-August), the great spirit month, carry along pole wound 
round with a coloured cloth and surmounted by a conical globe. They call this nandi-kodu, 
or Nandi’s horn.4* In Coorg, at a festival, at which a man used to be sacrificed, rnde dances are 
performed, in one of which the dancers wear the horus of the spotted deer.“4 Noaris, a Persian, had 
horns on his tiara; so also had the Assyrians.46 A small horn called corniculum was worn on 
a Roman helmet as a mark of honour.46 The Egyptian god Chnum wore ram’s horas.4? The 
Jewish altar had horns. At each corner of the masonic altar isa horn.4® In the Bombay 
Dekhan the hémddpanti, ¢.¢,, from seventh to eleventh century, Hindu temple roofs have horn-like 
bosses on the stones, and horns adorn the top of the spire of many Mahidéva temples. The 
Roman horn of plenty is still a Freemasons’ symbol.4° In China (in 1321), some women wore a 
great spike of horn on the forehead to shew they were married.°° Both among the fifth century 
White Huns of Central Asia, Persia, and India and among the later Huns of Asia and East Hurope 
the women wore horns on their heads, a practice which was the origin of the fashionable high- 
peaked Hunische hats of fourteenth century Europe. Among the Druses of Lebanon the women 
wear silver horns.54 The women of one division of the wandering Vaijarés of Western India 
wear a high horn-like spike of wood. The Sunangs, a wild Malay tribe, greatly prize rhino- 
ceros horn as a cure.52 The Dyaks of Borneo wear chips of deer horn as amulets and 
keep deer horns as talismans against sickness, death and defeat.®® A favourite charm in 
West Africa is a large horn filled with mud and bark, with three small horns at its lower end. 
This horn is believed to keep slaves from running away.4 The people of Madagascar 
consider the horns of cattle a symbol of strength. All horns are supposed to have a medical 
power like hart’s horn,.55 Pinto says that, while in South-West Africa, when stricken by a 
strong fever, the people covered him with amulets, his chest with horns of antelopes and his 
right arm with bracelets of crocodile teeth.66 Rhinoceros’ horn is a great antidote of 
poison.” The Bongos of the White Nile make horn-like points on their roofs.5? Bracelets 
of horn are worn by the Msuahili women of Hast Africa.5® The musicians at Dahomey 
wear horns.£ In Central Africa, a horn is used as a bleeding cup.®l 


In England (1724), it was the practice to swear on the horns at Highgate near London.® 
The Italian traveller Della Valle (1623) tells of a piece of horn owned by the captain of the ship 
Dolphin, which was believed to be unicorn horn, because it was good against poison.® In Eng- 
land, the husband of an adulteress used to be described as wearing horns. The phrase, 
which is in use in French, German, Spanish and Italian, as weil as in English, is that the unfaith- 
ful wife presents her husband with horns. This is a hard saying. The horns given by the wife 
cannot be the horns emblematic of power ; they must be the guarding horns. Apparently, what 
— $$ EE 


*9 Information from Mr. P, B. Joshi. #9 Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi. 

41 Information from Mr, P, B, Joshi, 42 Bombay Gazetieer, Vol. XVII. p. 190. 

&® Op, cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 229, 4t Rice’s Mysore, Vol. ITT. p. 265. 

45 Jones’ Coronations, p. 4. : «6 Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 548, 
47 Tiele’s Egyptian Religion, p. 97. 48 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 15, 

49 Op. cit. p. 64. 50 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I. p. iii. 

8 Hlworthy’s The Evil Hye, p. 199; Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol, I. p. 827. 

82 Harl’s Papuans, p. 154. 55 Featherman’s Social History, Vol. IT. pp. 282, 283, 
% Cameron’s Across Africa, Vol. I. p. 219. 55 Sibree’s Madagascar, p. 334, 

36 Pinto’s How I Crossed Africa, Vol..I. p. 285. 5’ Stanley’s Barbosa, p. 101. 

 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p, 277. & New’s Hast Africa, p. 61, 

* Burton’s Visit to Dahomey, Vol. I. p. 218, 61 Park’s Travels, Vol. I. p, 277. 

62 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 118. 63 Hakluyt Society Edition, Vol. I. pp. 4, 5. 


¢ From MS, notes, 
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the husband’s horns are to save him from is the pointed finger ofscorn.® Neapolitan ladies 
wear small horns as charms. If by chance the charms are not worn, the first and fourth right 
finger pointed under a handkerchief save from the evil eye and other harms,® In early 
mosaics the Deity is expressed by a right hand issuing from the clouds with the first and fourth 
fingers pointed like horns.®” Indian goddesses have both hands with horn-pointing fingers.®® In a 
curiosity shop in Naples, a stag horn stands over the door. Inside are Htruscan glass beads, a 
ram’s head to keep off the Evil Eye, a head with horned moon and a hanging horn.® In the 
Kircher Museum at Rome, among the collections from the early lake dwellings, are pieces of 
horn.7° In Spain, horn shavings cure sickness caused by the Evil Eye.7! Ram’s horn is the 
only safe keeper of snuff; also in early classic and Norse times the horn was the proper holder of 
liquor: all good things remained safe from evil within the keeping of the horn of plenty: guar- 
dian sounds gained a special virtue when blown through ahorn. Two oxen skulls guard the lid 
of a Roman incense box.” In Pompeian frescoe lxxviii, in the Naples Museum, a horn hangs 
from a fillet,—‘“for the Evil Eye,” says the guide. Again, for the Evil Hye, in the streets 
of Naples cab horses have the forelock waxed and twisted into four or five horn-like spikes 
apparently the same as Homer’s horn-shaped lock of hair.”4 An ass drawing a coster’s 
cart has an upright brass horn on its saddle.’?> Wine, the beloved of spirits, and so specially, 
apt to be soured by evil influences, wants careful keeping. A wine shop has one horn 
upright over the door and a second slung across the door. A wine cart has often a hang- 
ing horn in front and almost always a horn hanging from the azle.7@ So notable is the 
scaring power of the horn that in Naples amulets of every description are spoken of as horns.’7 
The house wants guarding, so near Tivoli, a sheperd’s hut has a horn on the rooftop; and, in 
Tivoli, a blue piece of iron over the tram-shed door is twisted into a horn shape.7® On the roof 
ridges of Bhils’ houses in East Gujardt, horns are common to keep off evil dreams and the ill- 
omened owl.”? The crops want guarding from the blightof the Evil Hye. The bleached skulls 
of oxen or cows may be seen in market gardens near Bombay, and in most patches of garden 
crops grown by the Bhils in the Piiich Mahils. The Bombay market man will say that theskull 
is a bird scare : the Bhil admits that it keeps off the Evil Eye.90 Cakes offered at Greek altars 
were horned, and called moons and oxen.*! 


Horns guard from evil not only the head of the injured husband, The horned human 
head is one of the best of guardians. Moses’ rays stiffened, perhaps returned, into horns. 
When a Catholic Bishop is consecrated, the horned mitre is set on his head with the christianis- 
ing formula that with his head armed with the horns of either Testament he may appear 

terrible to the gainsayers of truth.82 The guardian Dionysos was essentially a horned god.® 
Among western Asiatics, Alexander is the great two-horned Zulkarnain. The coin-heads of 
the Seleucide are horned.®4 Weiner noticed in Perua great horned head on the roof of a 
tomb.®§ Some of the Roman Medusa faces are horned,®6 Pompeian frescoe i. in the Naples 
Museum hasa horned human head anda long-horned deer’s head. According to the guide, 
a ee ee 
6&5 The unfortunate husband is also called the cuckold. Apparently, this should be cuckold-ed, he who has 
been turned out of his nest as the hedge-sparrow is turned out by the Cock-wold or Moorcock, that is, the Cuckoo. 
Mr, Hislop (Two Babylons, p. 385) has a handsome bit of Babylonian connecting the two attributes of the ill-used 
husband; Nimrod as universal king was khuk-hold king of the world. As such the emblem of his power was the 
bull’s horns. Hence the origin of the cuckold’s horns. For the dread of the finger of scorn compare The Denham 


Tracts, Vol. II. p. 24. The common people of North England think the forefinger of the right hand venomous. 
Jt is never applied to a wound or a sore, 


6 Blworthy’s The Hub Hye, p. 261. 67 Op. cit. p. 265. 
& Op. cit. p. 267. 69 From MS. note, 1889. 
7 From MS. note, 1889. 71 Blworthy’s The Evil Bye, p. 28. 


72 Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 7. 73 From M8, note, 1889, 
7 Brom MS. note, 1889; Iliad, xi, 385 in Smith’s Greek asul Roman Antiquitées, Vol. I. p. 496. 


76 From MS. note, 1889. 76 From MS, note, 1889. 

7? Elworthy’s The Hvil Eye, p. 196. 78 From MS. note, 1889, 

79 From MS. note, 1888. 80 From MS. note. 

$1 Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 253, 82 Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 186. 


83 Brown’s The Great Dionysian Myth, Vol. II. p. 112. 84 Smith’s Dicitfonary of the Bible, Vol. J. p. 827. 
$5 Elworthy’s The Hril Eye, p. 198, 86 Op. cit. p. 193. 
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both these shapes are still worn in Naples to keep off the Evil Hye.®” Allover India the horned face, 
or Singh Mukh, guards the threshold, the pillars, the ceiling corners, and the roof tops of countless 
Jain and Brahmanic temples. This face has absorbed the earlier hornless Fame, or Medusa-face, 
known as Kirti Mukh, and the Sun face, or Sirya Mukh. With slight alterations it remains the 
centre of many a flowing band of Musalman tracery from Mabmtid’s tomb in Ghazni to the 
mosques and shrines of the Paijib, Gujarit and the Dekhan. Singh Mukh still looks out from 
his veil of leaves in the central feature of many a belt of ornament in Indian carved tables, book 
cases, screens and almiras. The Christianity of Western Europe has degraded the early 
guardian horn face to Old Horny, the Devil. The Virgin standing on the crescent moon is said 
to symbolize the power of the Queen of Heaven. An earlier and ruder sense is that the crescent 
moon is chosen, because it is horned. The honoured Virgin wants protection. The horns, on 
which she stands, will scare evil influences. In arough frescoe in aninn at Bais near Naples, one 
of the horns of the moon, on which the Virgin’s feet rest, is curved like an oxhorn. Across the 
other horn, which is stiff, a snake is thrown.® 





Incense. —'The fumes of certain gums and woods cure fainting fits and swoons, In 
the Kénhkan, the fumes of the leaves of Raphanus sativus are supposed to cure piles.8® Another 
element in the beliefin the demon-scaring power of incense is the Persian idea that bad smells 
are evil spirits which good smells can put to flight. The origin of burning incense in 
religious services seems to ba partly to please the guardian, partly to scare evil spirits 
from him. On the one hand the medium, or bhagat, inhales the fumes of frankincense that 
his familiar spirit may enter his body; on the other hand, according to Burton, spirits can be 
driven®! from haunted houses by a good store of lights, odours, perfumes and suffumigations, as 
the angel taught Tobias to use brimstone, bitumen, myrrh, and briony root. In the Kénkan, 
when a person is believed to be possessed by a spirit, a fireis kindled. On the fire some human 
hair, narkyd lébaén or dung-resin, and a little hog dung, or horse hair, are dropped, and the head of 
the sufferer is held over the fumes for a few minutes. If the spirit is weak, it gets frightened 
and makes off,92 The burning of incense before an idol is an essential part of Hindu worship. 
No Hindu worship is complete until incense is burnt and waved before the god. Gégal (aloes) 
is believed to drive away spirits. So the Gigli Brahmans of DwirkA say they get their name, 
because they drove away a demon by the help of aloes or giégal.®* Myrrh, aloes, benzoine, 
camphor and sandal are all considered purifying and healing by the Hindos.% The 
Sdntikamaldkara, a Hindu religious work, states that when a child is suffering from the disease 
called béldgraha, or child-seizure, sandal paste should be rubbed on its body, fumes of incense 
should be made to pass over it, and flowers, rice and a lighted lamp should be waved round its 
face. The Hindu ritual lays down that, before it is set on the pyre, the dead body should be 
robbed with sandal-wood, perfumes, saffron, or aloe-wood.*? Strong fetid smells are 
used by Hindu doctors to cure diseases.°9 Karnitak Musalméns say nothing is so great 
a spirit-scarer aS a good smell, especially frankincense and flowers. Among the Malays, 
incense is used to counteract spells and scare spirits.10 The Chinese hold that incense 
purifies! When a Chinese child is sick with fever, the mother puts three burning 
incense sticks in its hand. A servant carries the child out of the house, and the 
mother follows, pretending to sweep, and calls “ Begone, begone, begone.”2 The Motus of 
New Guinea stick bunches of sweet-smelling leaves in their armlets.3 In Madagascar, 
gums and fragrant wood are burnt on special religious occasions.4 In Africa, when their ' 
a 


87 From MS. note, 18897 83 From MS. note, 1889. 
$9 Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi. & Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, Vol. I. p. 69, 
91 Burton, p. 788. 92 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 
*3 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. % Information from Colonel Barton. 
% Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. V. p. 897. 86 Information from Mr. B, B, Vakhérkar, 
% Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Hesays, Vol. 1. p, 158. % Maurice's Indian Antiquities, Vol. VII. p. 687. 
89 Information from Mr. Kélkar. 100 Jour. R. A. Soe, Vol. XIII. p. 522. 
+ Gray’s China, Vol. I. p. 162. 2 Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 80. 
3 Jour, Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VIL. p. 479. * Sibree’s Madayasezr, p. 808, 
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husbands are hunting, Hottentot women burn something like rosin, which they find on the 
sea shore and pray for success.’ In Roman Catholic ceremonies, the garments of the priests 
are incensed, apparently that no evil influence may lurk among them. Among the Roman 
Catholics, the bread and wine at Mass are incensed ;§ the altar and the priest are incensed,’ 
and the Bible is incensed three times before the Gospel is read. According to Mr. Ruskin, 
the daily services, lamps, and fumigations of cathedrals on the Continent make them safe, 
English cathedrals are unwholesome.? Ina Greek Church baptism incense is waved in front 
of the font.¢ The Bulgarians hold it a sin not to fumigate flour when it comes home from the 
mill! Intolerable smells drive off spirits.2 So, the Angel Raphael drove out the demon 
Asmodeus by making a stench with a fish’s liver.’ In England, spirits were believed to have 
delicate nostrils, dreading certain stinks and loving certain perfumes.14 In England (1570), 
on the Twelfth Night, to guard those organs from sickness, the head of the house burned 
frankincense and fumed his own and his children’s noses, eyes, ears, and teeth. Then the 
incense was carried round the house to drive off witches.5 In England (1800), coffius used to 
be anointed with rich odours.!é 


rd 


Indecency. — Spirits are said to be afraid of indecency, especially of the male and 
famale organs. So in the Hilifestival, Hindus call out the names of the male and female organs, 
according to the Muhdéhirata, to scare the monster called Dhundharikshasi, who troubles 
children, Among the Dekhan Rimdsis, before the turmeric rubbing, the bridegroom is stripped 
naked.!7 In Poona and in parts of Gujarat, at the festival of Siral Sét, on the sixth of 
Srivan, or August, lower class Hindu women dance in a circle round an image of Sirdl Sét, 
singing indecent songs. This festival is specially observed by barren women.!8 The Shdlaptir 
Mhiirs are buried naked, even the loin-cloth is taken of! The Lingiyat boy, about to be 
initiated, is kept naked and fasting all the morning.2° On Ganpati’s day, the waxing fourth of 
Bhidripad (August-September), it is unlucky to see the moon. Any one who sees the moon 
picks a quarrel with some one, and uses bad lauguage in order to be abused in return. Ina 
shrine at Mahakit near Badimi in South Bijapur, a naked female figure lying on its back is 
worshipped by barren women.24 In the Karndtak, naked and indecent figures are painted on 
idol cars and temples to keep off the Evil Eye. In 1623, the traveller Della Valle noticed 
on an idol car in Kanara the images of a man and woman ina dishonest posture.24 At the 
village festival of Dayamiva, in the Southern Maritha Country, women used to vow, if the 
goddess answered their prayer, they would walk naked to her temple. Women still walk 
without clothes, but covered with a garment of nim and mangoe leaves and boughs, and escorted 
by other women and children. At the same festival to Dayaméiva, the Mang who carries the 
basket of pieces of kid and buffalo flesh, and scatters them in the fields, is naked,?° and a Maing, 
called Rinigia, abuses the goddess in the foulest language. Sir Walter Blliot notices that a 
similar outpouring of abuse formed part of the Greek Field Dionysia.2?7 In Bengal, at the 
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5 Hahn’s Tsuni Goam, p. 77. 6 Golden Manual, p. 249. 7 Op. cit. p. 236. 
& Op. cit. p. 242. § Preface to the Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

10 Mrs. Romanoff’s Rites and Customs of the Greeco- Russian Church, p 70. 

11 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 159. 12 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 259, 
18 Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 260. 14 Brand’s Populur Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 55. 

1 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 28. 16 Chambors’s Book of Days, p. 274. 

17 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 416. 18 Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi. 

19 Bombay Gazetieer, Vol. XX p. 180. 20 Op. cit. Vol. XXTIT. p. 282. 

21 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 22 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXIII. p. 656. 

28 Information from Mr. Kélkar. % Hakinyt Soc, Ed. Vol. IT. p. 260. 


25 Jour. Ethno, Soc, New Series, Vol. I. p. 98. % Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 98. 

27 Jour. Ethno. Soc. New Series, Vol. I. p. 100. The surface explanation of religious indeceney in carly festivals 
is that the object of the festival is to cheer, and so to drive away bad spirits, and that indecency aids to this 
end, because bawd is the cheapest and the earliest humour. Judgingfrom the Hélf abuse, laughter is not the aim 
of the indecent words used at early field festivals. The abuse consists mainly in shouting the names of the male 
and female organs. That such shouting is common during the great spirit-season of Héli and at other times is not 

lerated, shews that the aim of the HAlf shouting is religious, and that the words are shouted to bring luck, not to 
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Durga festival, indecent songs are sung.28 The Vaishnava priests of Sonth India sing obscene 
songs, which, the more they are stuffed with dirtiness, the more they are liked.?® In Sonth 
India, the sculptures of most temples are cbscene. Niches are filled with figures of men and 
animals in shameless positions.8° According to Pliny, the Romans of his time had the pots 
they quaffed from graven with fair portraits of adulteries.2! It is because of its evil-scaring 
power that the lizg is a cure for barrenness.52 The Beni-Isri‘il midwife, whon she draws off into 
salt the Evil Hye that is blasting the child, abuses the person whose sight has worked the 
mischief3§ The Shinir exorcist beats the possessed, and uses the most filthy language he can 
think of.34 In Central Asia, most of the comedian’s representations are obscene, often vivid and 
witty, and approved by rounds of laughter.25 Before Muhammad’s time Arab men and women 
used to worship naked at the Ka’aba.5® Two of thestones worshipped at Makka in pre-Muham- 
madan times represented A’saf and Niayilah, a man and woman who had committcd whoredom. 
As the Prophet was unable to stop the worship, he allowed it to continue as a token of respect 
for divine justice.5? In Japan, Yo and In, the male and female principles, are placed at the doors 


of Buddhist temples.28 On New Zealand tambs phallic sculptures, symbolic of the vie generatriz 
are common 38 


Among the Papuans and also among the Turkomins funeral rites are performed by 
naked women.40 So Alexander the Great ran naked round Achilles’ tomb.‘! In Tartary 
and in South Africa, people used to scold at the thunder and lightning to drive them 
away.42 In Madagascar, on the birth of a child in the royal family, the greatest 
icentiousness was allowed.“8 The Romaus, when there was a plague or a famine, acted a play 
in which the gallantries of Jupiter were shewn.“4 The early Christians considered it lucky 
to meet a harlot in the morning.“® The same belief is widespread in India. The harlot 
is the sin-trap or scape-goat. The Turkom4n horse-doctor or saint, in Bonvalot’s Heart 
of Asia, tells the owner of the sick horse: — * You must strip yourself naked, hold the 
horse by the tail, and kick him on the quarters while I pray.’”46 Among the Red Indians, 
Minnehaha, at the request of her husband Hiawatha, when the noiseless night descended, Jaid 
aside her garments wholly and with darkness clothed and guarded, unashamed and unaffrighted, 
walked securely round the corn fields, drew the sacred magic circle of her footprints round 
the corn fields, to protect them from destruction, blast of mildew, blight of insect, Wagemin 
the thief of corn fields, Paimosaid who steals the maize-ear.4? In Greece, when it has 
not ramed for a fortnight, young girls choose one of their number, who is from eight 
to ten years old, usually a poor orphan, strip her naked, and deck her from head to foot with 
field herbs and flowers. The others lead her round the village singing a hymn, and every 
house-wife has to throw a pailful of water on the naked girl’s head48 In Germany, stand- 
AES eS ee A EIS OA NS NE SAE Wy i, cic ei 
raise laughter. Luek is gained by clearing the air of spimts. To clear the air of spirits two influences must unite, 
each powerful over one of the two great swarms of unhoused spirits. The two influences required are, —2 scaring 
influence to put to fight the host of man-hating irreconcilables, and a squaring influence to draw and house the 
army of friendlies and neutrals. This dual scaring and housing pawer of the male and female organs seems traceable 
to two experiences. Hirst to the experience that the organs are the source of the great healer, urine, and so are a 
home to the squarable and a terror ta the irreconcilable ; and second to the experience that, as the source of being, 
these organs are a haunt and a fount of spirits, a hame, in later phrase a symbol, of ancestral and other guardian 
influences, and therefore, like other guardian homes, at once a dread anda jail to man-hating wanderers. The shouts 


are as potent as the organs, because, from the experience that in the name dwells the spirit of the object named, it 
follows that to shout the names of the organs has the same effect as to shew the organs themselves. 


28 Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. L p. 119, 29 Dubois, Vol. I. p. 150. 

80 Op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 850. $1 Pliny’s Natural History, Book vi. Chap. 22, 
82 Moor’s Little, p. 57. 33 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. pp. 526, 527. 
3 Dr. Caldwell in Balfour, p. 550. 85 Schuyler’s Turkestén, Vol. L p. 187. 


36 Burkhardt’s Arabia, Vol. I. p. 178. 37 Sale’s Kuraan, I. 27 ; Herklot’s Quinun-t-Islam, p. 65. 
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48 Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IT. p. 594, 
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ing naked, or walking backwards, was an usual requisite for finding out a lover. 
Another way was, being naked, to throw the shift out through the door.4® German 
witches bathed naked in sand or corn.5¢ In Germany, to bring rain, a little girl, completely 
undressed, was led outside of the town, and made to dig up henbane with the little 
finger of her right hand and tie it to the little toe of her right foot. She was then 
solemnly conducted by the other maidens to the nearest river and splashed with water.*! 
A carved stone, representing a liagan was found in a grave near Norfolk.52 In Hugland, 
in 1268, to stay a cattle plague wood was rubbed till it burned and an image of 
the penis was set up to guard the cattle frum disease.53 In fifteenth century France, each 
Cathedral church had a bishop or an archbishop of fools, and in churches under the Pope a 
pope of fools, Mock pontiffs had crowds of mock ecclesiastics, some dressed as players and 
buffoons, some with monstrous masks, others with faces smutted, some dressed as loose 
women. In the service the crowd sang indecent songs in the choir. After the service they 
put filth into the censer and ran about leaping, laughing, singing, making obscene jokes, 
and exposing themselves in unseemly attitudes with shameless impudence.§4 The first time 
he takes them out in spring, the Saxon swine-herd in Transylvania goes naked with the pigs. 
The herd’s nakedness keeps diseases from the pigs. Similarly in Transylvania, women helping 
a cow to calf should wear no clothes.55 The story of Godiva at Coventry appears to be a case of 
meaning-raising invented to make possible the continuance of the old practice of opening fairs 
by a naked procession.°6 African chiefs and, according to Ajanta and other cave paintings, 
Hindu rulers of the sixth to the tenth century, were waited on by naked women. Persons 
to be initiated into the classic mysteries took off their clothes on entering the inner 
part of the temple.5?7 In England, a charm for scrofula was for a fasting virgin to lay her 
hand on the sore, and say: “Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase where 
a naked virgin quenches it,’ and spit three times.5® A part of the crowning rites of a 
Tahitan chief was that naked men and women danced and left excrement round him.® 
The Australians hold elaborate dances in which they imitate the loves of animals.60 When 
a, child is seriously ill, the Gujarit mother sometimes goes to the small-pox goddess’s 
temple at night naked, or with nothing on but nim (Melia azadirachta) or asopdlo (Poly- 
althea longifolia)leaves. She sometimes undresses in front of the temple and stands on her head 
before the goddess.61 In Middle-Age Germany, a naked maiden stopped droughts and worked 
many cures.62 According to Pliny, the touch of an unclothed maiden cures boils. The same 
authority states thata naked woman stills a storm at sea,®8 In the East, the belief prevails 
that a snake never attacks one whois naked.*4 About 1860,a cattle plague was wasting 
Russia. Ina village near Moscow, the women stripped themselves naked and drew a plough so 
as to make a furrow round the village. Atthe end of the circle they buried alive a cock, & 
cat and a dog, calling : — ‘‘ Cattle plagne, spare our cattle, we offer a cock, a cat, and a dog.’765 
In England (1805), valentines sent on February 14th were often indecent. 

The Florence Carnival was famous for the indecency of its songs. The Carnival songs of 
Lorenzo de Medici shew how far the license was carried.6?7. The marriage songs of the Romans 
were indecent. So ave those sung by the womenof many Hindu castes. Compare among the 


Jews of the Eastern Caucasus: a week before the wedding the women sit on the roof, singing 
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old Tatarlove songs. Mr. Elworthy is, no doubt, correct in explaining that the object of the lewd 
fescennine or marriage songs was to avert evil influences.’° The Egyptian women (B. C. 480), 
floating in boats down the Nile to the fair of the goddess at Bubastis, in passing a town, drew 
near, sang, beat eymbals, cried out, lifted up their clothes, and loaded the townspeople with 
abuse.7* The women of Ceylon keep at a distanee Bodrima the ghost who died m child-bed, 
by waving brooms and abusing the demon with a string of epithets.“ In Rome, on the 
15th March, at the festival of Anna Perenna, the country people had rustic sports, drinking, 
singing and daneing. A remarkable and unaccountable feature, says Wilson, was the use 
of ancient or vulgar jokes and obseene language.” At the Athenian sienie the women 
made jests and lampoons against each otltor. The Fiji women welcome warriors back with 
obscene songs. In the Roman triumph, the soldiers shouted Jo Trinimphe, and sang songs 
with the coarsest ribaldry at the gencral’s expense.’6 The great spirit-searing festival at 
Axim, on the Gold Coast, begins with seven days of the freest lauxpooning and abuse.7? 
At the great harvest festival of the Hos in North-Hast India, sous and daughters revile their 
parents in gross language, and parents their children,’8 


The Cruise of the Maichesa™ gives insight into the reason why indecent statues or 
pictures, especially figures m the act of sexual union, and the emblems of the union 
of the sexes, came to have a religious meaning and to be objects of worship, The 
ruined Papuan temple at Monokware, in Dorei Bay, in north-east New Guinea, had ou 
either side, not far from the entrance, a great image of « man and woman in sexual union. 
Within were other carved wooden figures of much the same kind, grotesque and indecent, 
intended to represent the ancestors of the Nufoor tribe, and known as the Mon or First 
People. In a note to page 281, Dr. Guillemard states that both in New Ireland and in the 
north-west and north-east of New Guimea, the aim in making the Divine Ninc-pins, called 
Kaurovar, which are the chief local household gods, is to house the spirit of a dead ancestor. 
He says: — * The belief is that tlre ghost must have some habitation on earth, or it will haunt 
the survivors of its late family.” Whatever lodges the uneasy ghost protects the family from 
suffering and is therefore lneky. The object of the indecent figures is the same as the object of 
the Divine Nine-pins, that is, to tempt ancestors into them. IEndecent is a vague word. It 
may mean simply naked. The belief, that the private parts are specially spirit-homes, seems 
based on the fact that they are appetite and passion centres, affected without or against the 
will of those to whom they belong. The belief on this point is a case of the great early 
religious law, tle unwilled is the spirit-caused. To the early man both the local physical and 
the general mental efleets of the promptings of the sex appetite imply the entrance and working 
of some outside spirit. In later religious thought the effects are explained as due to possession 
by Venuses, Loves, or Nymphs. In another view, the cause is Satan Warring in man’s members, 
or the old Adam goading to sin. Since, therefore, the private parts are great spirit haunts, they 
can be used as spirit-housers. Therefore, the private parts are Incky. The belief, that the 
private parts are specially open to spint attacks, seems to be the origin of physical decency. 
The private parts are kept hid, lest the evil eye or other evil spirit should through them enter 
the body. So to intercept any fiend-beaxing glance, the naked Madras Hindu child has hung 
round its waist a heart or V-like vulva or yoni-shaped metal plate. Similarly, the sense of 
ceremonial or rehgious nakedness in the attendant of the king, or in the devotee, or vow-payer 


of the god is that their nakedness draws into themselves the evil spirits, which, unhoused, might 
have vexed the king or the god. 


7 Blworthy’s The Huvl Bye, p. 425. 
Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 839. 

1 Herodotus, Vol, 1 p, 60; Witkinson’s Egyptians, 2nd Series, Vol. I. p. 279: Vol. If, p. 280. 

7 Demonology and Witcheraft in Ceylon, Journal of the Asiatie Society of Ceylon (1867), p. 37. 

7 Wilson’s Works, Vol. III. p. 289. 7 Potter’s Antiquitves, Vol. I. p. 487. 

6 Weatherman’s Social History, Vol. IT. vp. 217. 76 Smith’s Roman and Greek Antequtties, Vol. IT. p. 897. 


TT The Golden Bough, Vol. IL. p. 170. 7 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 196. 
@ Vol. IT. pp. 280-282, 


Compare Munro’s Catullus, 16, quoted in Smith’s Greek and Roman 
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In addition to their luckiness or spirit-housing power as being simply naked, figures in the 
act of sexual union, or, in a later form Mihadéva’s favourite home, the symbols of the united 
male and female organs, have faurther power to tempt spirits tolodgein them. It may be said 
that the attractiveness to spirits of figures in union, or of the emblems of union, is nothing more than 
enticing the spirit to enter into the act which had been one of its chief human pleasures. But it 
is doubtful if this common-sense view is the true explanation of the belief that the representation 
of the act of sexual union has special spirit-drawing power. Because the passion or possession 
that accompanies the act of union, and still more the experience that the result of the union is 
the framing of a new human being, the calling a soul from out the vast and striking a being into 
bounds, must have impressed the conviction that the moment of sexual union is the chief of 
spirit-housing times. The other early belief, that the spirit of a dead relative comes back into 
the new-born babe’s body, must bave still further enforced the belief that sexual union was one 
of the chief spirit-housing conditions. The likeness to some one dead, which later thought traces 
to the handing down of certain physical strains, proves to the early man that in the child 
lives the dead relation whom the child resembles. This seems to be the chief consideration 
why representations or symbols of sexual union are believed to be specially tempting ancestor- 
lodgings, and are therefore specially lucky and worshipful. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from page 244.) 


BURNELL MSS. No. 15 — (continued). 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (continued). 


As they were going, the Balld] sent aman to say to them:—‘‘If you defeat in battle an 
elephant, a horse, and an army, too, I shall give you a mura of rice.”’ : 


« Your servants get, as a present, a sér of rice,’’ said Koti and Channayya. 


‘Do you, heroes, fight with an elephant and with a horse, and defeat nine ldths of men, 
and J will give you as a present a mura of rice. I shallsend my servant to you. Be, at that 
time, with Little Channayya. 


A man was sent to fetch the heroes from the Hdambtir Baidya’s house. They went to the 
Ballél and saluted him. Five hundred elephants were loosed to fight with the heroes of Hdambir. 


‘IF you come with justice, I will shew yous road to my heart, but if you come with 
injustice, I will cut you into pieces, like bees,” said Channayya. 


A troop of horses was brought out to them, but Channayya mounted ona horse, and 
killed it, by pressing it so that it vomited up its food. 


“The elephant is defeated and the horse 1s defeated, but the nine ldkhs of men remain,’ 
said Channayya to his master. 


The younger brother himself killed the nine lékhs of men by his might. It was difficult 
even for the Ballil himself to remain alive. 


{?? 


‘I will give you a present, Channayya!” said the Edambar Ballal, and presented the heroes 


with land at Bkanadka. 


“We want land that has been fallow for sixty years and on which wild plants and herbs 
have been growing for thirty years,” said the brothers, and took their leave. 


The land at Hkanidka was presented to them. They went there, made a plan, and built 
a palace. The palace was built with five hundred rooms below, with an upper story in the 
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middle, and with another story over that, The land was hilly, but the hills were dug down 
and made intoa paddy field by the heroes. On the 18th of the month Paggu, they ploughed 
the field with four bullocks and sowed seeds in the corner of the field. 


‘‘We have ploughed and sown in the dry land sowing sixty muras of paddy, and in the wet 
land sowing ninety muras of paddy,” said the brothers to each other. 


‘‘Let us examine the sprouts of the seeds. Do you, elder brother, go through ihe dry 
land and I will go through the wet land,” said Channayya. 


When Kiéti went through the wet land and Channayya through the dry, the younger 
brother met the elder. 


“Brother Channayya ! what do we see in this country ? A wild hog called Gujjara was 
born when the earth was created. He has destroyed all the crops. He has ruined all the 
paddy fields producing food for fifty men,” said Kéti. 


‘‘There is no hunting and no army in this country,” said Channayya. 


“ This is not a country where men live, Thisisa widow's country anda woman's couniry,” 
said Kéti. 

“We have not rubbed of yet the sweat of our limbs with the clothes tied to our middles. 
Our daggers rust,” said Channayya. 


Little Channayya told all this to the Balla] of Edambfr. The Ballal sent Little 


Channayya to Ekanddka Guttu, to bring the heroes ina ghaligé. The heroes saw the letter 
and came in a ghaligé, 


“T hear that you say that this is a widow’s country and a married woman’s country, and 
that, as this is a widow’s and a woman’s country, there is no hunting,” said the Balla]. “I 
will write a letter to the hunters, so that they may assemble under a stall mango tree.” 


The Ballil wrote a letter to a thousand people of Hdambir and to three hundred people of 
Tolab4ri to collect together, and proclaimed that each household was to come. Also, that every 
grandson, who was under the care of his grandfather, and every nephew, under the care of his 


uncle, was to assemble. Every elder brother and younger brother and every brother-in-law 
was to come to the hunt. 


‘‘Kivery one of these is to be present under the small mango tree for seven days and 


nights,” said ‘the Ballél, “Little Kinnyanna, why do not the heroes come yet? Were they 
not informed P” 


Soon after that, when Kinnyanna went to the heroes to call them, they came over. They 
came to the Ballil and saluted him, standing on lower ground. 


“ Are the men and the army sufficient, Kéti and Channayya?” asked the Ballal. 


‘““Master, the men are sufficient for the hunting; but there are no dogs at all,” 
said Channayya. 


“Where are the dogs, Channayya P” asked the Ballal. 


“On the ghdts in the Upper Country there is a dealer in dogs, who is catl Mallodi,” said 
Channayya. 


A letter was written to the Upper Country to bring twelve dogs without leashes, and 
twelve dogs with leashes — altogether twenty-four dogs. The Ballal ordered a servant, Bagga, 
to carry the letter. Bagga carried the letter to Mallodi. Mallodi read the letter, in which was 
written the order for twenty-four dogs. Then he called to a dog “ Kalu! Kalu’’! and gave 
him food of black rice. He called ont “ Bolln! Bollu”’! and fed another dog with white rice. 
He put chains on the dogs’ necks, and came to the small mango tree with the dogs. The Ballal 
sent &man again ina ghaligé io the heroes, that they should come in a ghaligé, as the dogs 
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were brought. The heroes put shoes on their feet and took umbrellas, and arrived, Then the 
Balla] said to them :—“ Kéti, Channayya, let us go a-hunting now !” 


‘In what country, in what forest and in what prickly shrubs are we to hunt P”’ 


‘Let us go to a valley, where the long-horned deer feed, or let us go to a plain where the 
peacocks feed, or leé us go into a black forest, or let us go to the mountains, where horses grow 
up, or let us go to any forest you like, Let us throw stones into theforest, and send dogs into 
the grass,” said the Baillal. 


Flying birds and running birds did not rise up. Squirrels running on trees, bats banging 
on leaves of trees, and coloured deer did not get up. Cranes and other birds crying, did not 
get up. 

“ Now let us go and hunt in a forest where black musk-deer live, * said Channayya. 


A large tiger, the longest in the country, gotup. One Dévandgari Balla] killed the tiger. 
Channayya killed another, which was as old as the world. When they were going to a valley, 
where very large tigers live, a wild hog called Pafijina Gujjara, which was as old as the 
earth, got up quickly ; and as he was coming along, grinding his teeth, as it were with the 
sound of thunder in the month of Karti, he ran at Kéti Baidya. 


Tf I run away, I shall lose my honor; but if I stand here, I shall be killed,” thought 
Koti himself, and killed the hog. 


All men came to see the hog, which was smaller than an elephant, but greater thana horse. 


Then the younger brother Channayya came to his elder brother, and called to him, 
«Brother, brother!” and asked him, “ Did you kill a hog that is smaller than an elephant and 
bigger than a horse ?”’ 


‘‘ Brother, you see,” said he, “ we could both kill a thousand people of Pafija together with 
this hog!” : 

Then, the brothers bronght a pot of water and a shoot of the safiyimana plant, and made 
the hog alive again and dragged it to Pafija Balitim&r, where a thousand people of Pafija on 
one side and the brothers alone on the other stood up to fight @ battle. While they were 
fighting, Channayya speared the hog and killed it. A thousand people of Patija took hold of 
the two hind legs of the hog, and Channayya, seeing this, tied his girdle to the hog’s teeth and 
dragged. When they pulled only one foot, Channayya pulled seven feet, and took it to a rock 
called Munjolu Padé and told the people to cut up the hog. He said that a share was to be 
given to the village, the head and a leg to the hero who killed the hog, some curry to the 
neighbours, and poison to the thousand people of Paiija. 

“Let us make the hog alive and draw it away to Rayanid Forest,” said Koti, 

“We gave life to the hog, took him away, and now let us go to Eikkan&dka,?? said the 
brothers. 

‘*What is to be done for the sin of killing a hog?” asked the younger brother. 

*¢ Channayya, one only need rub on oil; oil from oil-seeds; oil from a hand-mill ; warm oil 
for the nails of the fingers; Ailenne oil for the ears; ghi for the head: ten or eighteen kinds of 
oil should be rubbed on.” 

A servant put oil on his left side and rubbed it on the right side. He put oil on the right 
side and rubbed it on the left side. But while the brothers sat having the oil rubbed on, a 
contemptuous letter from Paiija came to Edambfr : — ‘Send back the whole of the wild pig, 
and with it some curry. When you send it, you should send our share. When you send it, 


you should give the hero who killed the hog the head and one leg. When you give it, you 
should transmit the honor. When you transmit the honor, you shonld send the instrament 
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with which the hog was killed, When you send it, you should send the heroes, too, who killed 
the hog, tied back to back. When you send them, let the army stand up to fight. When they 
stand up, let the Ballal leave off male customs and let him dress as a female; let him put two 
cocoanut shells for his breasts; let him put on a small jacket ; let him tic his hair into a knot; 
let him put collyrinm on his eyes; let him put a sird round his middle ; let him be dressed with 
siowers. If he sees his feet holding a small knife, then his country is that of a female.” 


Thus was the letter written, and when the Balli] saw it, he wept bitterly. 


There was a poor Brihmana at the garden called Amasavanda. The Ballal went there 
and called ont, ‘‘ Edambir Saiikara.” 


‘Why did you send a man to me, O Pergadé! ” asked the Brabmana, 
«Tell me what your pay is for going to Hkkanidka, ” said the BallAl. 
Pergadé wrote a letter and gave it to the Brihmana. 


“Channayya is very cruel; Channayya is hard-hearted ; thereforc, O Brihmana, go 
carefully,’ said the Ballal, 


The Br&ahmana went, passed the compound, and stood at the opening between two posts 
Ho called out, “Kdti! Onew hero! Channayya! O new hero!” and Channayya came out 
running to beat him, and gnashing his teeth. 


‘Let us ask him whence he comes and where he is going,” said Koti. 


They asked him, and he replied: — “1 am aman from Ndambir, and have brought this 
letter,’’ said the Brihmana. 


‘There are many who remain at Hdambir for the sake of their meals; but let us see 
the contents of the letter,’’ said Koti, 


When they knew the contents of the letter, it was no time for the Edambir Ballal to sit 
quiet, for then the seven kinds of battle appeared near. ‘We shall bathe to take away the oil 
off us, aud drink rice water,” said they. The water was warmed for seven nights with fire. 


“O Bréhmana, take rice for food, and return to Bdambir,’ said they, and gave him the 
letter for Hdambir. 


The younger and elder brother bathed, and when they had dried their hair with a cloth 
violently, the drops of water from their heads like bees fell at Kemira’s feet. They put on 
marks of sandal paste, and then they prepared to write a letter to their brother-in-law. It was 
one Elkoté Bangar Kujumba Kajér at a bellu (dry land) in Uppuchekér Bal, to whom they 
sent @ letter to come within a ghalige. Then they went home to their meal. They opened the 
lids of strong boxes. They made a pure gold key for the jewel box, a common gold key for 
the pure gold box, a silver key for the gold box, a wooden key for the silver box, and a key of 
copper for the wooden box. They opendd the box and took a black silken cloth from Kavir, 
and took out all their clothes, and dressed themselves, Channayya .took a signet ring from a 
carved box, and put it on. They put jewels in their ears, and while they were putting a thick 
cloth on their shoulders, their brother-in-law arrived. 


“Do you remain here cultivating the land thrice ina year. If we return back, we shall 
take back our house and property. If not, every thing belongs to you,” said they to him, and 
went to the chdvadi of Hdambir. They went to the Edambir bédu and saluted the Ballal. 
Channayya asked the Ballil :— Why did yon write that letter ? ” 


“Seven kinds of battles are near, Channayya!” said the Ballal, “Iam a son of the 
Billavar caste; bow can I fight?” said Channayya. “There isa sword in your stone-box. 
lf I can wield it, I will fight the battle. Give me an iron chain from your swinging cot, to see 
if I oan cut it with my dagger. 
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«Can iron cut iron in two, Channayya?” asked the Ballal. 
«Tfiron cannot cut iron, how can it be possible for a man to kill another, and how can a 
battle be fought P” said Channayya. 


“When shall I see your face again, and when will you see my face again, brother ?”’ asked 


Channayya. 

Channayy2 Baidya went to battle at Pafija, Kéti Baidya went to battle at 
Nekilajyya. Channayya killed thousand people of Pafijaand had a gold post carried from 
Paiija to fidambar. He did not leave even a single man to answer a call, and he did not leave 
even the sprouts of plants, but destroyed every thing. He dug up the steps with a pickaxe 
and burnt the house with fire. He made the honse red and then black, and then said that he 
would go to his elder brother. When he went to his brother K6ti, he had gathered the seven 
battles into one, had defeated all in six battles, and was fighting the seventh. He made a sign 
with his cloth so as to turn his younger brother back, as there was an arrow shot by Sanda 


Giddi. 

« Has the arrow struck your eyes or legs P” asked Channayya. 

Immediately an arrow came and struck Channayya’s leg. 

“If he was a good dog, he would have bitten in front, but as he is a dog of Patija, he has 
bitten from behind, Therefore, I cannot see the arrow and take it out,” said Channayya, and 
shook his leg with force. 

Then the arrow struck Sanda Giddi. Channayya was carried to Hdambir. 

Koti Baidya fought the battles and defeated all his enemics. He came toa white 
saroli tree and sat down under it. Then he was not himself. The black bird, kalinga, sat on 
his hat. In the meantime one Kaléri of Pafija, who had fled from the battle, came to Kéti 
and seized his dagger, and when Kéti Baidya opened his eyes and saw him, 

“'Thig is not my dagger, but belongs to Brahmana of Kemmulaje. Itis not necessary to 
steal itfrom my hands. I[ will give you it myself,’ said K ti. 

When the BallAl of Hdambir heard that one Kalu Naika had gone away with Kéti’s 
dagger, the Ballal sent his nephew Dévanajiri Balla] to Koti, When Dévanajiri Ballal arrived, 


Kalu Naika was going away with the dagger, but he caught Kalu Naika and tied him to a 


horse’s feet and made the horse run away. Then Kalu's face and nose were broken, and 


he died. 

Dévanajiri went back to K6ti Baidya. Kéti Baidya then said to the Ballal, ‘‘ Brahma has 
ordered me to go to him. I leave this life, and therefore I give you a grant on copper.” 

Koti Baidya wrote a document that fidambfr is for the elder brother, and Paija for the 
younger brother, and gave it to Dévanajiri. 

“© leave my body and go to Kailisa ; therefore get holy tulas?, and pour water into my 
mouth. Under a white saroli tree at Hasalajya Bail in Beltangadi K6ti left his body 
and went to Kailasa. And when he died and entered Vaikuntha, Brahma ordered him not to 


touch the wall of the temple and not to descend into the yard. 

« As you are the god who knows the particulars of all Sdstrams, why did you make me 
die?” asked Kéti. 

There is only one death and one burial ground both for you and your brother; therefore, 
bring your younger brother, too,’’ said Brahma. 


When Kéti came to Channayya, as a spirit, his leg was being washed. Koéti called ont, 
*Q, my younger brother!” and then the younger brother Channayya struck himself on 
the head, and died, and went to his brother. Then they went together to Brahmi. Then 
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Brahma ordered them to touch the wall and to come into the yard, and to walk three times 
round the temple, and then they entered the temple of Brahma. uel was collected in a burial 
ground, for which a mango tree on the other side of the river and a jack tree on another side of 
the river were cut down. Sixty bundles of sandal were brought. Then the dead bodies were 
burnt, In this manner the Balla! caused their dead bodies to be burned perfectly. 


(To be continued.) 








FOLKTALES IN HINDUSTAN. 
BY W. CROOKE, C. 8. 
No. 11. — Fhe Tale of Patichphila Réni3 


THERE was once & RAja, who had seven sons. One day he was asleep on the upper storey 
of his palace, and he dreamed a dream. He thought he was in a lordly garden. The walls 
were of gold, and in the centre was a bower made of gold and silver. The doors were as the 
doors of Vaikuntha, and in the garden were all the fruits and flowers which are found in the 
garden of Raji Indra. In fact it was the garden of Raj& Indra, which the Riji saw in his 
dream. In the morning, when the Raja awoke, he called all the noted crafismen and gardeners 
of his kingdom, and ordered them to prepare a garden, such as he had seen in his dream, in 3 
single day. Such was the wealth and magnificence of the Réji that the garden was made, as 
he desired. 


One night it so happened that L&l Pari (the Red Fairy), Pukhraj Pari (the Topaz Fairy), 
and Sabz Pari (the Green Fairy) came down on their flying couch to observe the world of men; 
and when they saw the garden of the Raja they believed that it was the garden of Raja Indra. 
So they dismounted and walked about the garden and were surprised at its beauty. They 
expected to find Raja Indra and their sister fairies there ; but when they searched for them in 
vain they knew that it was an earthly garden and not that of their lord. So they flew back to 
Raja Indra and told him that a king on earth had made a garden surpassing his. Then Raja 
Indra was wroth exeeedingly, and calling his two demons, Siy4h Deo (the Black Demon) and 
Saféd Deo (the White Demon), he ordered them to fly down and see which R&ja had brought him 
to dishonour. When R&ja Indra heard the tale of the garden he was overcome with anger, and 
ordered his four demons Lal Deo, Siy&h Deo, Sabz Deo, and Saféd Deo to destroy the garden by 
devouring-the flowers and fruit trees. That night the demons came and ate several trees in the 
garden, Next morning, when the gardener saw the havoc they had made, he reported to the 
Raja, and the Raja himself inspected the place. He was very wroth, and calling his Darbar, he 
proclaimed that he would give half his kingdom and wealth to the man who would detect the 
roffians that had injured his garden. On this his seven sons came forward and asked that they 
might first of all be allowed to undertake the duty, and to this the Raja agreed. 


Accordingly on the first night the eldest prince kept watch, but he fell asleep, and the 


demons came and ravaged the garden as before. So in turn all the other princes, except the 
youngest, tried and failed. 


Then came the turn of the youngest prince, and he was so determined not to go to sleep that 
he cut his little finger and put salt into the wonnd. Then he climbed a tree and never slept. 
At midnight the demon, whose turn it was to ravage the garden at that time, came, and it was 
Saféd Deo. He appeared like a thunder cloud, and when he came into the garden he took the 
shape of a horse and began to destroy the trees, but before he could do any harm the prince 
jumped on his back and began to beat him so that the demon fell down and begged for mercy. 


Ba ee a en es se a ee ec Rls se ee eet 
1 Told by Wali Muhammad Kasgar, and recorded by Sayyid Nawfb ’Ali, teacher of the Muhammadganj School, 
Bahrachi District. 
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Then he told the prince who he was and why he had come to injure the garden, He said to 
the prince :— 

“Pluck a hair out of my tail, and, whenever you want me, you have only to burn the hair 
and I will attend to do your bidding, Iam one of four demons, one black, one red, one white, 
aud one green. They are called Siy’h Deo, Lal Deo, Saféd Deo, and Sabz Deo. If you cau 
bring them under subjection, as you have me, you will attain your object.” 


In the same way the prince, during the course of the night, subdued the other three demons. 
In the morning, he went back to the palace, and as he had been awakeall night, he lay down and 
fell asleep. In the morning, when the Raja went to his garden and found it safe from injury, 
be was delighted and searched for the youngest prince. When he found him, he held the royal 
umbrella over his head, and treated him with the utmost respect and brought him home. He 
was about to put him on the throne in his stead; but his six brothers began to repeat the saying 
— ‘There is no such friend as a brother and no such enemy as a brother (bhai aisd hit, na 
bhdt aisé muddai), and they determined not to stay at home and allow their youngest 
brother to ruleover them. So they left the kingdom and went to the land of China, where 
the Princess Pafchphhlé Rani dweit, 


When his brothers left the Conrt, the youngest prince made enquiries about them, and, 
learning that they had gone to the land of China, he got a miserable, broken-down horse and 
saddle of rags, and putting some gold coius inside it, took the road to China, whither his brothers 
had gone. He passed through many forests and deserts, and at last reached the city of Paiich- 
phéilé Rani. He went to the inn, where he found his brethren, and when they saw him, they 


were angry. 
“Ts it not enough that you have taken the kingdom from us, that you must pursue us here 
also P” ; 


But he offered to serve them, and they allowed him to join their company. When any 
one used to ask them who the youth was, they answered that he was their slave. 


One day Rani Paichphtla made proclamation that whoever could jump his horse 
on the topmost roof of her palace should win her hand. But he must strike her 
with a ball and do this five times. Now the Rani was of surpassing beanty, and princes 
from the whole world were collected to contend for her. Many attempted the task but they 


ail failed. 


The young princes, who had been left behind at the inn, at last bribed the old woman with 
whom. they lived to keep his secret, and he wént to a tank and bathed and put on clean clothes ; 
then he burnt a black hair and lo! a heavenly steed, black as the night, stood before him, and 
with him came a suit of black armour such as human eye never saw. He rode up among the 
princes, and when he spurred his steed it took him with one bound on the topmost roof of th 
palace. He struck the Rani with the ball, and then jumped down and rode away so quickly 
that no one was able to recognise him. The Rani got only one glimpse of him, but at this, she 
fell in love. When he got back to the tank, he put off his armour, and sent away the horse. 
and putting on his rags went back to the inn and no one knew him. 


Next day he burnt a white hair and a white horse and armour came at his bidding. He 
road up and leaped as before to the topmost roof of the palace, and no one knew who he was, 
So did he in all five times, and on the last day the Rant was determined to recognise him: go, as 
he threw the ball at her, she marked him on the wrist with a heated pice, That day he was 
buying food at a Baniyf’s shop in the bézér when one of the Rani’s sepoys saw the mark on his 
wrist and carried him off to the palace. 


The Rani wished to marry him at once; but he objected, and said that he was only a slave. 
He was, however, obliged to marry her, but he pretended to be a madman. Her father the 
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Raja tried to dissuade her from marrying a madman ; but her love was fixed on him alone, and 
she would not heed their words. 


One day the old Raji, her father, was seized with a sore disease, and the physicians said 
that nothing would save him except the flesh of the simurgh. His other sons went in 
search of it, but they all failed, Then Paiichphili Raniexhorted her husband to undertake the 
quest. But he said :—~ 


‘* What can a madman like me do ?” 


At last, when she forced him, he asked for a horse and, as all of them wished that the 
madman who had married the Rant should die, they gave him the most vicious horse in the 
royal stables. But he overmastered it and rode outside the city. There he halted and burnt 
a black hair, and the Black Demon in the form of a black horse of heavenly beauty appeared. 
On this he rode over mountain and forest to the land where the simurgh abounds, and caught 
many of them and rode back. On the way he felt thirsty and looking round, saw a house in the 
midst of the forest, in which water and all kinds of food were prepared. He went in and 
roasting a stmurgh ate and lay down. His brethren came there, and he knew them, but they 
did not recognise him. They asked him for one simurgh, and he gave it to them on 
condition that they would allow him to brand each of them on the back. This he did 
and let them go. He came home and told his wife and the Raji that he had failed to find the 
simurgh. Meanwhile his brethren arrived with the bird and the Raja was fed on the flesh and 
recovered. The Raja was pleased with them, and gave them half his kingdom, 


After some time an enemy of the Raja attacked his dominions, and the brothers of his wife 
went out to fight, but they were defeated. The Rant Paiichphila was looking on from the 
roof of the palace, and when she saw the army of her father defeated, she called her husband to 
their aid. At first he said :— 


‘¢ What can a madman like me do ?” 


But at last he burnt a hair and a heavenly steed and armour appeared. He rode to the 
fight and mowed down the foe, as a husbandman mows down the standing corn, The Raja 
knew not whether it was an angel or a demon that fought on his side. When the enemy was 
routed, the brothers of the Rani claimed the honour of the victory ; but the Rij& knew well 
that this was but idle boasting. So he had search made for the hero of the battle. Finally, 
Rani Paichphila told her father that it was her mad husband who had saved him in the 
hour of need. When the prince was called before the darbér, he asked the Raja to see if his 
brethren were branded or not. When they had to shew the marks, the prince told how he had 


captured the simurgh, and the brethren were overcome with shame and were driven out of 
the kingdom. 


Then the prince went home in splendour and found his father blind from lamenting the 
loss of his son. When he saw him, his sight was restored to him, and the prince and Pajiich- 
phila Rani lived for many yearg in the utmost happiness. 


Notes. 


This tale, as usual, is made up of a collection of tolerably familiar incidents, "We have the 
eycle of the youngest best (Grimm, Household Tales, Vol. I. p. 364: and other references collect- 
ed by Jacobs, Report, Folblore Congress, p. 98). Next comes the swayamvara where the prin- 
cess allots tasks to her suitors, Jt then branches off into the search for the Simurgh, the Rukh 
of the Arabian Nights, about whose size the narrator has only the very vaguest notion. The 
hair-burning charm is found in the Arahian Nights. The Ifritah says :—‘‘ When as thou 
wouldest see me, burn a couple of these hairs and I will be with thee forthright, even though I 
be beyond Caucasus Mountain.” (Lady Burton’s edition, Vol. I. p. 163.)? 





4 [For the powers hair, see Wi de-awake Stories, p.418f, — Ep.] 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SOURCE OF SANSKRIT WORDS IN BURMESE. 


THE followixg extracts from Dr. Fihrer’s An- 
mual Progress Report ef the Archmological 
Survey Circle, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
for the year ending 30th June 1894, will interest 
those readers who have followed the controversy 
between Messrs. Taw Sein-Ko and Houghton on 
Sanskrit words in Burma, Vois.X X11. and XXIiI. 
of this Journal. 

Dr. Fiihrer and Mr. Oertel were deputed to 
Burma in 1898-94 to make an Archwological Tour, 
which has resulted ima most valuable Report, and, 
as the Report is a good one on its own account, 
it is to be regretted that the indebtedness of the 
authors to the writer of this note is nowhere 
acknowledged, and that no mention is made in it 
of the great debt due by them to Mr. Taw Sein-Ke. 


Extracts. 


Page 15.— “The most important discoveries 
as yet made at Pagan are two long Sanskyit 
inseriptions on two red sandstone slabs, now 
lying in the court-yard of the ancient Kuzeit 
[Kuzék] Pagoda. The oldest one is dated in 
Guptasamvat 163, or A. D. 481, recording the 
erection of a temple of Sugata by Rudraséna, the 
ruler of Arimaddanapura. The second record is 
written in characters of the North-Indian alphabet 
and dated in Sakasamvat 532, or A. D. 610. Its 
objeet is to record the presentation of a statue of 
Sakyamuni by two Sikya mendicants, named 
Bodhivarman and Dharmadasa, natives of Has- 
tinipura on the Hravatt (the modern Tagaung in 
Upper Burma), to the Asékaréma at Arimaddana- 
pura, during the reign of king Adityaséna. Un- 
doubted proofis here afforded that Northern 
Buddhism reached Upper Burma from the 
Ganges, when India was mainly Buddhistic.’’ 


Page 190.— ‘Fhe diseovery amongst the 
ruins of Fagaung of terracotta tablets, bearing 
Sanskrit legends in Gupta characters and of 
a large stone slab with a Sanskrit record in 
the Gupta Alphabet of Samvat 108, or A D. 


416, affords a welcome corroboration to the 
statement of the native historians that, long 
befere Anérat*é’s conquest of Datén in the 
eleventh century A. D., successive waves of 
emigration from Gangetic India had passed 
through Manipir to the upper valley of the Irra- 
waddy, and that these emigrants brought with 
them letters, religion, and other elements of 
civilization. ‘The inscription is one of Mahir4ja- 
dhiraéja Jayapala of Hastinipura in Brahmadésa 
on the Hirdvati, and the object of it is to record 
in [Gupta] Samvat 108 the grant of an allotment 
ef land and a sum of money to the dérayasangha, 
or ‘the community of the faithful, at the great 
vihdra, or Buddhist convent, of Mahakdsyapa, 
for the purpose of feeding bhikehus, or mendi- 
cants, and maintaining lamps atthe stépa in the 
neighbourheod. The chief interest attaching to 
this inscription consists iz its mentioning five lineal 
descendaxts ef the Lunar Dynasty (Chandravazhsa) 
of new Hastinipura, viz., Gdpala, Chandrapdla, 
Dévapéla, Bhimap&la, and Jayapéla, and its 
mentioning that Gdpfla left his original home, 
HastinfApura on the Ganges, and, after various 
successful wars with the Mlechchhas, founded 
new Hastinapura on the Irrawaddy. The vast 
ruins of Buddhistic Hastinapura are now buried 
in dense jungle, and would, no doubt, on excava- 
tion] reveal the remains of buildings raised by 
Indian arehitects and embellished by Indian 
sculptors. Undoubtedly valuable imseriptions 
would be unearthed, which might throw new 
light upon many dark points in the earliest 
history of India and Burma, and upon a 
civilization that appeared when New Pagan was 
founded, but then steadily declined. There are a 
few solid circular brick pagodas to the south, east, 
and west of ancient Tagaung, viz., the Shwézigén, 
Shwézati, and Paungdikya, which are held in 
great reverence, and which no doubt are very 
ancient, They were repaired during the reign 
of Alaungp‘ayé, as recorded on three marble 
slabs.’? 
R. C. Tempue. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


Tue Karwaroca Ob TREASURY or Srorizs, translated 
from ‘Sanskrit Manuscripts by C. H. Tawney, M.A., 
with Appendix containing Notes by Professor Ennst 
LEUMANN. [Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, 
Vol, II.) ; 


THERE area good many Modern Collections of 
Jain Tales. One of thefew anonymous ones among 
them isthe above Kathakésa. It is unnecessary 
to state that the translator has done his task well. 


Any one, who has looked into the two stately 
volumes of the same scbolar’s famous Translation 
of the Kathdsaritsdégara, will know what he is to 
expect in the present volume. The references to 
other Folklore texts are, however, not quite as 
numerous as in the former work, owing to the 
heavy duties which his present office has laid on 
Mr. Tawney, while he carried through Press this 
new translation. His Preface, this time, gives a 
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short account of Jainism, in order to render the 
tales perfectly intelligible to those who are not 
acquainted with the tencts of that religion. The 
Notes by the writer add some more details of that 
kind, and trace a good many stories im the older 
Jain literature. The volume terminates by two 
mdexes (an ‘Index of Names’ and a ‘Genera 
Index’) by Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot. 

The Composition of Mr Tawney’s Kathdkésa is 
ausualone. The Jain Kathikéias or Kathdpra- 
bandhas are either written in Sanskrit Sldkas 
throughout, or they consist of prose interspersed 
with some verses which generally are gdéthds in 
Jain Prékrit or Sanskrit élékas. The present 
collection is of the latter type, and Mr. Tawney 
has very nicely distinguished the metrical parts 
from the rest by using different type. 


As to the Number of Tales there is some incon- 
gruity between the translator’s own list (preceding 
his preface) and the list drawn from the Sanskrit 
College MS. (appended on pages 231 and 232) 
The latter has twenty-seven stories only, while 
Mr. Tawney’s numbering goes up to forty-one. 
Vhe difference results chiefly from Mr. Tawney’s 
eounting separately not only the independent 
stories, but also those which form parts of others 
Asthe arrangement is somewhat confused by this 
method, I shall not adopt it in presenting below 
my own verified list drawn from extracts from 
MS. L. 94. For easy reference, however, I add 
in square brackets those figures of Mr. Tawney 
which differ from mine. 


List of Tales. contained in the Kath4akésa. 


Land 2.-- Two stories illustrating worship 
(paja). 

3, 4, 5 [40], 6 [5-7], 7 [8]. — Tales warning 
against the four passions (kashdyas), the first 
passion (képa, ‘ wrath’) beiug treated in two tales 
(3 and 4), the others in one each. Of the fifth 
ntory [40] which refers to ‘pride,’ only the begin- 
ning is given in the text, but the whole is supplied 
by some MSS. in an Appendix. ‘Cheating’ which 
is illustrated by the sixth story [5-7] is also 
regarded as a passion; while love and hate are 
not among the kashdyas. 


8 [9].—A tale concerning a word spoken in 
season. 


9 [10]. — A tale illustrating woman’s virtue. 


10-12 [11-14]. — Stories about asceticism. 
Also bhdvand, illustrated in 12 [14], is asceticism 
(not meditation). 


18-16 [15-18].— Tales illustrating four kinds of 
worship mentioned in the Péjdjayumdlds of the 
Digambaras. This shews that the text, though it 
is on the whole of a Svétambara character, bears 
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also some Digambara features. The seeond Ap. 
pendix [41] even takes in a Brahmanie tale (about 
Nala and Damayanti), which is not found in any 
other Jain colleetion. Se the bock is pervaded 
by Svét&mbara eeleeticism. 

17 [19-21] and 18 [22]. — Two stories having 
reference to liberality. 

19 [28and 24] — A tale reminding of the 
respect due to the Jinas and to the Congregation. 

20 [25-27].— A second story illustrating 
woman’s virtue. 

21 (28! umd 25 [36] — Two tales concerning the 
first great vow proclaimed by all Indian religions, 
viz., compassion with living creatures. 


22 [29-31]. — A story on the Namaskéra for- 
mula (namé arahantinam, ete.) 

23 (32 and 33].— A story on passion in genera 
(kashiiya). 

24 [84 and 35].—A third tale relating to. 
liberality. 

26 (37 and 38]. — A tale on an offence against 
a teacher. 


27 [389]. — A fourth story about liberality. 
First Appendix: 5 [40]. — See above. 


Second Appendix : 28 [41] — The story of Nala 
and Damayanti. Its composition differs in several 
ways from the rest of the book, as the reader will 
learn from the end of p. 242. 


About half the tales are derivable from 
older sources and invite comparison with 
other recensions, 


The references given in the Notes may be 
augmented by one concerning the seventh story 
[8] which is drawn from the commentaries on 
Utiarddhyayana VIII. We find there the name 
Kapila instead of Vasudéva. ‘This is one of the 
many instances that shew thata many of the names 
are the compiler’s invention. Indeed, ever since 
Dévéndra and Hémachandra it has been customary 
to invent names at large, while repeating the old 
stories For gencral researeh it is, therefore, not 
advisable to fashion, as Mr. Tawney has done, the 
titles of the tales after the chief names contained 
therein, unless these are proved to be faithfully 
adopted from the original sources. Of course, 
Mr. Tawney is fully excused as a pioneer; but 
future translators and editors of tale-collections 
will perhaps accept the advice not to overrate the 
names. ltis true that they will have to preserve 
in Titles the traditional names, but they should 
characterise those tales which have no tradi- 
tional names so as to point out their gencral 
tendency only. 


Ernst LEUMANS. 
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SOME EARLY SOVERHIGNS OF TRAVANCORE. 
BY P, SUNDARAM PILLAI, M. A. 
(Continued from p. 259.) 
Vv. 


N the southern wall of the same temple, and not far from the inscription No. ITI. contain- 

ing the royal grant of Unnandittai and other lands, is found a small document, in four 

short lines, recording another royal grant on the 8th of Chingam 342M.E. It purports also 

to be issued under sign manual, though it does not mention the name of the sovereign, which, 

however, we would be justified in assuming to be the same as in tho two preceding records, 
until contradicted by other evidence. It may be thus rendered into English :— 


No. i. Soba Gat Puravari Inscription of (?) Vira-Ravivarman, No. 2. 
‘‘Hail! Prosperity! In the year 842 after the appearance of Kollam, with the sun 7 days 
old in Leo (2. ¢., the 8th of Chifgam), was passed the following deed in cadjan:—The land 
granted under command to feed two wayworn Brihmana passengers, measures jin * * * 
Nilakandan-parru, and isirrigated by the river Kéttaru and the Kaichchirai channel, Narayanan 
Kunrappélan, signature. Kali Kuprappélan, signature. And sign manual.” 


The brevity of this document would lead us to suppose that it was a ‘sort of noite, 
gsued under royal signature, and transmitted by two of the private secretaries in the palace 
to the ministers of state, with a view to having the usual more formal proclamation prepared 
and submitted. Anyhow, it may be taken to prove that Sri-Vira-Ravivarman continued 
to rule Vénad till at least the 8th day of Chingam 342 M. E., or about the end of August 
1166. 

VI, 


Vira-Ravivarman, however, could mot have occupied the throne of Vénad long after 
that date; for we have evidence to shew that, on the 10th Mina 348 M. E., it was occu- 
pied by another sovereign, Sri-Vira-Udaiyamértandavarman. This evidence is obtained 
from aninscription in Vatteluttu at Tiruvattar, as it is now called, about five miles to the east of 
Kalitturai, which is itself half way between Trivandram and Ojuganachéri. In this inscrip- 
tion the place is named Tiruvittiru, and the old Vaishnava Tamil] hymns, Tiruvaymoli, agree 
with our record in that spelling.52 But the Sanskrit Sthala-Purdna, in manuscript, with which 
this place is honoured, prefers obviously to follow its modern corrupt designation, and calls it 
Chakratirtha, by way of translation. There could of course be not the least objection to the 
Sthala-Puréna using the modern name; but then it must surrender its insolent pretensions to 
antiquity. The work claims to be an integral portion of the Padmapurdna, and purports 
to report verbatim, in a series of ungrammatical slékas, a discourse of Siva, on Mount 
Kailasa, extolling to his spouse the unequalled sanctity of Tiruvattair, based mainly on the 
ground of certain dubious tactics practised by the local deity on two supra-mundane 
monsters.3 On things earthly, and still more on local matters of any historical import, the 
legend preserves absolute silence. Its writer, however, must have been evidently struck by the 
similarity of the temples and idols at Tiruvattir and Trivandram, as well as the identity 
of the dates of their principal feasts, since now and again he makes Siva compliment the 
former by calling it Adyanandapura, or the original Trivandram. It is on the southern 
ee a a A ee a a a ecm 


82 Vittérrin-adi vanangi mé-fidla-ppirapp-aruppdg ; similarly in all the 11 stanzas of the 9th pattw in the 
pattimpatiu of Nammélvar. 

88 These monsters are called Késan and Kési, Késan is killed and Kési his sister, come in the form of a stream 
te avenge the slaughter. The whole looks like an old Dravidian river myth, modified and adapted to suit the 
character of the local deity. 
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wall of the main sanctuary at Tiruvattir that the document 1 am now about to translate is to 
be found. : 


6 Vatteluttu 
"10. Old Malaydlam. 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the Kollam year 348, with Jupiter in Cancer, and the sun * * 
days old in Pisces (i. ¢., in the Malabar month Mina), Thursday, Anusham star, Sri-Vira- 
Udaiyamaértatta“varma-Tiruvadi graciously reigning at Kélidaikkirn in Vénid, brought to 
Kilachchéri palace, in Kédainallir, in the form of néli, 3 sald gat and 30 alagachchu, due on 
( or to be advanced on the security of ) the lands belonging to Adichchan Udaiyannan and 
brothers, wiz. Cheriyakarai Kiittiya Perai measuring * * *, Miattarai measuring * *, 
making in both * * *, in order that the fixed and regular allowances of Pallikonda®® 
Perumal at Tiruvattiru, amounting to rice * * * [might be continued without failure]; 
the income per harvest being * * *,” 


Wo Tiruvattar Inscription of Vira-Udalyamartandavarman, 


This is one of the Vattelutinu inscriptions I have, of which I cannot satisfy myself that 
T have found the fullimport. The only finite verb I can find in it is kondwvannu, meaning 
“brought,” occurring nearly at the very end of thedocument; but owing to the omissions 
and difficulties in the previous parts of the sentence, I cannot be sure that its nominative is 
Udaiyamirtindavarman. The obsolete word né€li, already met with in inscription No, IL, may 
be taken here also to mean ‘capital,’ or a sum of money. Both from the context and from the 
numerals following the terms, éaldgat and alagachchu must refer to the currency then in 
use. Saldgat usually means a metallic rod of silver or gold. According to the Tami] 
Nighantu, it might mean also a superior kind of gem. All the three ideas, however, are closely 
related to one another and to money. It is quite possible that bars of silver or gold passed in 
those days as currency, with or without the Government stamp. Achchw of course, as in 
inscription No, II, cannot but mcan coin, the addition of alagu (fair) being but expletive, as 
in alagiya atlippérédlat meaning the “fair title-deed.” But I see no means of determining the valuo 
of éaldgat and achchu either in themselves or in relation to one another. All that we can safely 
conjecture, is that a considerable sum of money was taken to the Kilachchéri palace. Why it 
was taken to that place, when it was evidently meant to be utilized for the temple at Tiruvattir, 
is an embarrassing question, to which I can findnoanswer. Itis equally difficult to understand 
how so large an amount came to be due from the lands owned by Adichchan Udaiyannan and his 
brothers. Since the last indistinct words of the document seem to indicate the quantity of 
paddy due every harvest, it is quite possible that the amount, instead of being taken from them, 
was only advanced to Udaiyannan and his brothers on the security of their lands, and on the 
understanding that a stated quantity of paddy would be delivered every harvest in return 
therefor. Hence the alternative construction piven in the translation above. On the whole, 
thercfore, this document must be noted as one yet demanding attention and study. 


Nevertheless, for the main purpose in this connexion, it is as good a record as any 
yet noted ; for it affords indubitable evidence of the reign of Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartanda- 
varman in Mina 348 M. E., or approximately speaking in March 1178. It being 
but six years since Ravivarman instituted the second grant at Puravari, there can be uo 
legitimate doubt as to Udaiyamirtindavarman being his immediate successor. The document 
gives further the valuable information that Kélidaikktiyu was the capital of Vénad — at 
any rate, at the date of this record. As far as I can make out, this capital of Vira-Udaiya- 
miirtinda is identical with the now insignificant village of Kujikéd, near Padmandbhapuram, 
Kodainallir being a well-known place thereabouts. If my identification is correct, the 
way in which the old name has been corrupted by usage, might throw light upon the 
original name of the modern Calicut or Kéjik6éd. It would appear more reasonable to 








St Mirtatte is an obvious error for Martanda, 
& The Porumil in a reclining posture as in Trivandram, Srirangam and Seringapatam. 
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derive Kélikéd from Kélidai-Kiru, — ‘‘ the suitable middle part’’ of Malabar,—than to trace 
it to the popular and clever fiction that the territory was handed over to the Zamorin, to be 
measured out by the distance to which the crowing of the cock could be heard.56 However 
that be, if Kélidai-Kiiru was ever “‘the suitable centre’’ of Wéndd, as the name indicates, 
we have some means of determining the original extent of that ancient principality. Taking 
this village, or Padmanibhapuram, as the centre and Cape Comorin as a point in the 
circumference, Vénid, as it originally stood, could not have embraced any territory further 
north of Trivandram. But the etymology of geographical names is not always @ reliable gnide 
to history. 
Vii. 


Bat, whatever might have been the original extent of Vénad, in the 4th Malabar cen- 
tury itdid include Trivandram, its present capital. For in 365 M. EB. we find Aditya Rama 
making a present of a drum to the temple of Krishna in Trivandram. The gift is recorded 
in a Sanskrit slé%a inscribed in old Malayilam characters on the northern wall of the inner 
shrine of the G6sal4 Krishna temple. With the exception of those at Mitrinandapuram, this 
shrine appears to me to be the oldest in the Trivandram fort. In itself, itis a comparatively 
small building, standing in the middle ofa rectangular outer temple, called the gésdid or cowshed, 
and the whole is situated in rather inconvenient contact with the north-western corner of the 
square. formed by the corridors of the grand ‘Sri-Bali-mandapa of Sri-Padmandbha, the 
presiding deity of the place. Tradition, for the nonce realistic, points to a worn-out granite 
tub, still remaining close to the wall bearing the inscription, as a memento of the good old days. 
when the poor folks of the village resorted to it to whet their knives and hatchets before 
proceeding to the jungles around to fell and fetch fuel. The explanation suits very well 
indeed the appearance of the time-honoured tub, and also what may be otherwise inferred as 
to the past of the locality. It would be but an easy and pleasant exercise for historical 
imagination to picture, with the abundant evidences yet available, the real and original 
‘cowshed’ and the patches of paddy lands and plantain topes by which it was then on all 
sides surrounded. But long before the date of this document, the primeval peace and solitade 
of the place must have been to a large extent broken. The Brihmana landlords of the north 
must have, centuries prior, planted a colony at Mitrinandapuram, as an outpost in their advance 
to the south. The Gdésilf itself was, at the period of theinscription, ashrine worthy of a royal 
visit, and I feel inclined to think that the visit itself was induced by that Brihmana colony for 
some political purpose or other yet further north. At any rate, I fancy, it is to some learned 
member of that body we owe the éléka, which to us commemorates the reign of Aditya Rama 
in 365 M. E. The verse may be thus translated :— 


7 Archaic Maélayd4lam5’ 

86. Sanskrit Verse. 
‘Hail! Prosperity! In Dhanus (Sagittarius) and when life was at its height, Aditya 
Bama, who is the bearer of the state umbrella of Kéda Mirtinda, the lord of Gélamba, 
and who is further the soul of the earth, both prosperous and honoured, dedicated, after 
making due oblations, to the Lotus-eyed of the temple of the Cowshed, in (the town ot) 
Syanandira, a good drum made of silver, as huge as the Mandara mountain, and as lustrous as 
all the foam of the oceans gathered together.”’ 


Such is the literal rendering of the rather cleverly composed Sanskrit distich. But, as 
Indian scholars know, cleverness in Indian versification means, to a large extent, skillin the use 


No. The Gésala Temple Inscription of Aditya Rama. 











‘66 This fanciful derivation illustrates how traditions are invented in Southern India. Itis but fypical of what 
uniformly takes place with respect to most names of castes, villages, and customs. [Such intentions are not, how- 
aver, confined to S. India, but are exceedingly common in N. India, and are the rule in Burma.—Ep. | 

67 Many letters of archaic Malayalam differ from the characters now in use, though the affinity between tho two 
sots is easy to discover. 

53 The metre of this verse is Sragdhar4. 
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of tantalizing phraseology, with a view to suggest and yet to hide the thoughts to be expressed. 
it therefore behoves us to look into the lines a little closer. 


Though the word Dhanus (bow) is evidently intended to suggest that Aditya Rama was, 
not only the inheritor of the state umbrella of Kéda Miartinda, but also the carrier of his bow, 
or perhaps his standard bearing that device of the Chéra sovereigns,®® yet, being in its locative 
case, it cannot but mean ‘the month of Dhanus,’ 7. ¢., the month in which the sun isin the sign 
of Sagittarius. Similarly, the expression “when life was at its height’? has its obvious 
astronomical interpretation. Jiva means Jupiter, and astrology assumes that that favourite 
planet reaches its ‘height,’ when it is in the sign of Cancer.6° The use of the word Gélamba 
again, or, aS it is now more usually spelt, Kélamba, indicates that somewhere close by lies 
buried the year of the inscription in the Kélamba or Kollam era, the discovery of which, how- 
ever, in old verses like the one before us, is often as difficult as a feat of astrological divination 
itself, A reference to Dr. Burnell’s South-Indian Palwography, pages 77 to 80, would shew 
the extent of the resources at the disposal of the Sanskrit versifier to find convenient sepulchres 
for the date he might occasionally condescend to embalm in his measured lines. Butin the case 
before us there can be no doubt that the symbolism followed is what is called the Katapayadi 
system of giving conventional numerical values to the letters of the alphabet; and the word 
whose component letters are here to be so valued, can be none else than Mértdnda, —the wordy 
immediately preceding the term Kélamba. No other term in the neighbourhood is capable of 
expressing a possible past date in thatera. I scruple not, therefore, to conclude that the date of 
this document is Dhanus 365 M. E., or about the end of December 1189, when, astrologically 
speaking, Jupiter was in the zenith of his power in that part of the heavens which is graced by 
the figure of the crab. 


But for the present inquiry, it is more to the point to know who was then in power 
here below in Travancore. ‘The prosperous and honoured soul of the earth”’ at that period, we 
are told, was one Aditya. Rama. Bat with all my appreciation for the poet’s feelings of 
loyalty, and commiseration for the common weakness to exaggerate the glory of the powors 
that are, I cannot but still complain that he did not somehow manage to put im ‘ Vénad’ instead 
of the whole earth. For as the lines now stand, it is not impossible for a sceptic to question 
whether Aditya Rama did really belong to that Vénid dynasty whose history we are here 
engaged in tracing, I do not, however, for my part, feel that there can be much scope for any 
legitimate doubt on the point, particularly with the information placed at our disposal by the 
inscriptions Nos. IX. and X. in the sequel. But the poet makes amends for this defect 

“by the mention of an important ancestor of Aditya Rama. Aditya Rima is said to have been 
“the bearer of the umbrella of Kéda Martinda, the lord of Kélamba,’”’ which cannot but mean 
that he inherited from the latter his umbrella, or crown as we would now say, since 
one described as the ‘ honoured soul of the earth’ could not have been the personal servant of 
another individual, 


Who then was this Kéda Martiinda, ‘‘ the Iga or god of Kolamba?” Kéjamba is 
usually taken as the Sanskrit name for the Malabar era, otherwise called the Kollam 
year. It is sometimes assumed®! to have been the ancient name of the seemingly modern 





62 In old classical times, the bow was the emblem of the Chéras, asthe fish was: of the Pindyas, and the tiger 
of the Chélas. 

66 This is certainly the interpretation according to current astrology, but itscarcely seems to me to be correct. 
Jupiter was in the sign of Cancer in 848 according to our inscription No. 6, and, his period of revolution bemg 
roughly taken as 12 years, it is impossible that he should be again in the same sign in 865. It is possible that 
astrology has changed, or that the expression ‘ at its height’ has no special astrological meaning in this connection. 
On the other hand, since inscription No. 8Aj (post, page 288) assigns Jupiter to Virgo in 868, he must have been 
somewhere about Cancer in 865. But inscriptions Nos. 9 and 10 again locate Jupiter in Cancer in 871 and 884, and 
all the subsequent notices agree with them. All the references to astronomical acts in these early records requir 
verification. I give them in these pages as I find them 

61 For instance, vide page 168, Part III., Travancore Government Almanac for 1£94. 
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seaport of Quilon, about 40 miles to the north of Trivandram. Whether the identification of 
Kélamba with Quilon in Travancore be correct or incorrect, it means in the couplet before us 
only the era, and not any particular place, unless, of course, a play upon the word is intended. 
‘ Tam inclined, therefore, to interpret ‘god of Kélamba’ to mean ‘one who instituted or took 
part in the institution of the era of Kélamba,’ or the Kollam year, in which case there would be 
also an obvious justification for the mention of this ancestor in particular, famous as he must 
have been in those early days. The traditional account of the origin of the Kollam Era, as 
given in Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s History, lends full support to this interpretation, which, in 
simple fairness, I must say, struck me as the one most natural, altogetherindependently of that 
account. “In the Kali year 3926 (825 A. D.) when Udaiyam4rtindavarman was residing in 
Kollam® (Quilon), he convened a council of all the learned men of Kérala with the object of 
introducing a new era, and after making some astronomical researches and calculating the solar 
movements throughout the twelve signs of the Zodiac and counting scientifically the number of 
days occupied in this revolution in every month, it was resolved to adopt the new era from 
the first of Chingam of that year, the 15th August 825,as Kollam year one, and to call 
it the solar year.’ Whatever might be thought of this explanation of the origin of the era, 
there can be no doubt that tradition reckons on Udaiyamiartindavarman having taken part in its 
institution. The change from Kédai Martinda of the inscription to Udaiyamartinda of the 
tradition is easy and natural, the latter being a more frequent, as well as a more significant, 
adjunct of Martanda, in the more favoured Sanskrit language, than the Malayalam word ‘ Kéda.’ 


In justice to Mr. Shungoonny Menon, I must note also that I find in his pages a 
mention of Adityavarman as the sovereign of Travancore about the date of our record. “In 
like manner,” writes this author, ‘the present Poonjat Rajah, who was a close relation 
of the Pandyan dynasty, emigrated to Travancore, and the hill territories of Poonjar 
were assigned as the residence of his family during the reign of king Aditya Varma of 
Travancore in 364 M. H, (1189 A. DD.) We have only to expand Adityavarman into 
Aditya Ramavarman to make the name accord with our inscriptions. It would be extremely 
interesting indéed to prove, with the help of-Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s “records,” could we but 
get hold of them, that Aditya Rimavarman, just a year previous to the date of his dedication 
of the drum to the temple of Gésal4 at Trivandram, was in @ position to assign to a 
fugitive foreign royal family a territory so far in the north as Poonjar. However that be, 
we have, I believe, sufficient evidence to maintain, in the meantime, that Aditya Ramavarman 
ruled over Véndd in the Malabar month of Dhanns 365 M. E,, and that his ancestor, Kéda 
Martandavarman, was the ruler of the same kingdom in the Kollam year one, i. e., about 


August 824. 
VIII. 

I will now discuss two small fragments, unworthy of attention, but for the important 
quarter from which they come. Next to Trivandram itself, the place now most closely associated 
with the ruling family is Aryingal, abont 22 miles to the north of Trivandram, and sitnated 
on the northern bank of the Viamanapuram river, about four miles from its mouth in the 
Anjengo backwaters. The female members of the royal house are now known as the Ranis 
of Arringal and the village and the country thereabouts are still regarded as their private 
property. Hach Travancore sovereign has at the present day to visit the place soon 
after his coronation to complete the ceremonies in connection therewith, and he 

8&2 According to this tradition then, the era has nothing to do with the foundation or ‘ re-foundation’ of the 
town of Quilon, as stated in the Travancore Government Almanac, page 162, Part ITT. Our inscriptions, 


however, allude to the ‘appearance’ of Kollam, which I take to mean the ‘institution’ of the era, and not the 
foundation of any town. No town is known to have been founded in Malabar of such magnitude as to give rise to 
an era. 

68 Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore, page 88, & Thid. page 92. 

65 Poonjar, or Piifiaru, is on the borders of the Madura district further to the north of Peermade. There is 
every likelihood of the old chieftain of this place having had some relation or other with Madura. His family deity 
to this day is the goddess Minakshi of Madura. 
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is expected further to renew the visit every year of his reign. It is difficult to 
believe that such attentions and honours are allowed to the spot, simply because of an 
accident of a palace having been constructed there, to accommodate two adopted Rants, 
as stated by Mr.Shungoonny Menon, ‘During the 5th century M. H., and in the reign of king 
Aditya Varma, the Travancore royal family was under the necessity of adopting two females 
from the Kolathnad royal family, and a royal residence was constructed at Attingal, for the 
residence of the two Rants, and they were installed as Attingal Mootha Thampuran and Elia 
Thamporan, 7. ¢., Senior and Junior Ranis of Attingal. The country around Attingal was 
assioned to them, and the revenue derived therefrom was placed at their disposal.’’66 Until we 
know for certain the nature of the authority on which this statement is based, we may scruple 
to accept the account, as a sufficient explanation of the anomalous relation of Arringal to the 
royal household. Even assuming that a particular king of Véndd in the 5th century M.E. 
went so far out of his way as to look to Kélatnad for heirs to his own dominions, it is still, I 
am afraid, not very likely that the fair members so introduced into his own family would be 
located, in those troubled days, altogether away from South Travancore, the acknowledged 
seat of his own power. Antecedent probability 3 is in favour of Arridgal having been at one time 
an independent principality, the first of those merged later on into Vénad. The early aggres- 
sive vigour of the kingdom of Vénid, meeting with insuperable difficulties in the more exposed 
and troublesome eastern border, over which it had once extended itself, as proved by the inscrip. 
tions said to exist in Shermadevi and other villages of South Tinnevelly,®? must have next 
turned itself to the north, where evidently it found freer scope for exercise. The first state 
then. to be absorbed would naturglly be Arringal, supposing it was then independent, And to 
account for the facts, we have next only to assume that, to conciliate the newly added 
province, an alliance through marriage or adoption was effected with the house of Arringal, 
the name “ Ranis of Arriigal” being continued, with the same object, and in the same manner 
as in the familiar case of the “‘Prince of Wales.” A strong presumption is raised in favour 
of such an hypothesis by the fact of Kilppérar being found annexed as the house-name or 
the Vénad princes in later inscriptions. Kilppérfir is an old and ruined village, unapproach- 
able by cart or boat, about 8 miles to the north-east of Arrii gal. The country about 
Arringal seems to have been known in early times as Kipadésam,*8 — a province altogether 
distinct from Véndid. An inscription of Rajarféja Chéla, dated in the 30th year of his reign 
claims for him a decisive victory over the king of the Kapakas. The Tami] poem, Kalingattu 
Parant, of the days of Kuldttunga-Chéla, enumerates the Kiipakas among the subject races that 
paid tribute to that emperor. The identification of Arriigal with Kdpadésam is rendered 
almost certain by an inscription in the Apanésvara temple, about 2 miles from Arridgal, 
dated as late as 751 of the Malabar Era, which speaks of the princess who repaired that shrine, 
as the queen of the Kipakas. If Kipa-rijya and Véndd were thusat one time two co-ordinate 
provinces of Malabar, and if, in later times, we find the princes of the latter appropriating to 
themselves, as their “ house-name,” the name of a locality situated in the former, it cannot be a 
violent assumption to suppose that the two were originally independent principalities, and that 
their amalgamation took place under such circumstances as led to a compromise, the weaker 
party submitting to the stronger on the condition of the stronger appropriating, not only the 
kingdom, but also the family name of the weaker. In short, it looks not in the least unlikely 
that, when the power of Vénad prevailed over Ar ringal, some matrimonial or other alliance was 
concluded, which naturally led the blood of Arringal to prevail, in its turn, in the veins of the 
Vénid princes. 
66 Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore, page 98. 


6? Plenty of valuable inscriptions are found in several old villages of this district, which, as far as I know, have 
not yet seen the light of day, both literally and metaphorically ! 

& Dr, Gundert thinks that Kipa-rfjya was probably indentical with Kumbalam, but notes at the same time 
that ‘ other manuscripts exchange it for Mishikam, the most southern quarter.’ Kumbalam, as far as I am aware, is 


between Cochin and Alleppy. Arringal would be the most southern quarter, excepting Vénad. 
69 Kalingattu-Parant, Canto xi, verse 8. 
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But of course all this is more or less pure speculation, and must remain as such only, 
until it can find support in inscriptions or other indubitable facts. Unfortunately, though 
Arriagal has within a small area more than four fair temples, testifying to its once 
affluent circumstances, there is in none of them any inscription referring to early historical 
facts. Thetemple that would appear to be now most closely associated with the palace, is the 
one called Puttankivu or ‘new grove,’ dedicated to Bhagavati. It is Bhagavati again that is 
worshipped in the old local palace, under the name of Palli-arai Bhagavati, or ‘the bed- 
chamber Bhagavati.’ It is rather difficult to determine whether ‘the Bhagavati of the bed- 
chamber ’ is really a goddess, or only a deified ancestor, say, the last of the independent queens 
of Arringal. To the west of the palace, and in close contiguity with the principal Vaishnava temple 
of the station, stands a small neat shrine, dedicated to Peru-Udaiyar,” apparently the same 
deity as is worshipped in the Rajarajésvara temple at Tanjore, but sadly unlike that model in 
having no inscriptions whatever. About two miles to the east of Arringal, and not far to the 
west of the populous Brihmana village, called Avanamchéri,?! lies a petty hamlet with the 
historical name of Virakéralam, now corrupted into Viranam. Anold neglected temple in this 
village owns the earliest inscriptions I can find in this locality. There are two of them in this 
temple, but both of them are extremely disappointing fragments, The first is inscribed on the 
north-eastern corner of the shrine itself, while the second is engraved on the altar ontside the 
square enclosure now in ruins, How incomplete they are will be seen from the renderings 


below :— 


telutt 
Wo. oe SS Viranam Inscription of (?) Vira-Kéralavarman IT., No. 1. 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the Kollam year 368, with Jupiter in Virgo, and the sun two 
days old in Taurus, Kilp” ss * > 


Wo. = Se Viranam Inscription of (?) Vira-Kéralavarman II., No. 2. 


«‘ $r9 -Dévadaram?? Kéralavarma-Tiruvadi graciously consecrated [this shrine ].” 


It ig of course impossible to say now whether these two broken inscriptions form parts 
of the same record, or even whether they relate to the same subject. But should we venture 
to connect them together, which of course is by no means safe, though not an unprecedented 
procedure in epigraphy, we should have evidence of some sort for the date of another sovereign , 
presumably of Vénid. I say presumably only, because it is quite possible that Kéralavarman, 
who founded this temple, belonged to an independent principality, say, to Arringal itself. The 
word Kilppérir, with the first syllable of which the first fragment breaks off, is intended to 
refer no doubt to Kilppértr-illam or house, by which the ruling family is designated in later 
inscriptions; but since earlier documents in my possession do not mention any such house- 
name, it is by itself no guarantee that the reference is to the Vénid dynasty, at least before 
its fusion with the Ar ringal or some other more northern royal house, as observed above. 
Only after these possible sources of error are duly provided for, can we conclude, even. suppos- 
ing the two fragments to relate to the same subject matter, that there reigned over Vénaéd 
one Kéralavarma-Tiruvadi about the beginning of Idavam 368 M. E., or about the latter 
half of May 1193. Still, as the balance of evidence is in favour of such a presumption, we will 


not mean, as both paople and pandits now generally suppose, the ‘god of copious 


7a -Udaiyfir does Saber: 2 
Peru-U daiyair ” Udaiyar was further the family namo of RAjardja and other Chélas of 


clothing,’ hut the “ great lord or master. 
his dynasty. | 

qt Té is curious how false learning interferes with etymology. Fastidious scholars now prosouncs this name 
Avanavanchéri, and suppose it to signify ‘every one’s own village,’ and not ‘the village with a market’ as it may 


be so naturally and so easily taken to mean, | 
72 The word is not Dévadém, but clearly Dévadiram, though I cannot make cut what it means. 
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provisionally call him Vira-Kéralavarman IT., — the prefix Vira, which occurs invariably in all 
the known old names of the dynasty, being preserved to us in the names of the village where the 
record is found. We shall, of course, await the result of further researches to convert the 
presumption into a fact. 


IX. 


But no such scruples need be entertained in pronouncing that on the 25th of Médam 
871, the ancient throne of Vénid was occupied by Sri-Vira-R&mavarma-Tiruvadi. My 
authority for this statement is a long Vatteluttu record in nine lines, inscribed on the 
southern wall of a small temple, in a village now called Kunangarai, to the south-east of the 
Vellini fresh-water lake, abont eight miles to the south of Trivandram. It would read thus 
in translation :— 


9 Vattelutiu 


No. 60. Old Malayalam. Kunangarai Inscription of Vira-Ramavarman. 


‘*Hail! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 371, with Jupiter in Cancer, and the sun 24 days 
old in Aries, is made the following grant :— The loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Ramavarma- 
Niruvadi, graciously ruling over Vénid, make over in writing, as a solemn gift ratified with 
water, the (locality of) Sérikkal, in Chenkéttiru, belonging to the said chieftains, to Vina 
Madhava Narayana Vignagar Alvan of Tirnkkunagarai, to provide for all his daily expenses, 
and one sacred perpetual lamp. From this time forwards, the manager of the temple of Tiruk- 
kunagarai shall, under the supervision of the Six Hundred of Vénad and of the district officers 
and agents, take sole possession of all things whatsover in this Sérikkal, with the exception 
of the paddy land, granted already under command by the said chieftains to meet the expenses 
of the Bhattéraka of Néliyfr, and the manager shall duly supply, according to the regulated 
measurement, four néili of rice of proper quality for holy offerings, and also one sacred 
perpetual lamp, The paddy per year required to provide the daily offerings of four ndli of rice, 
exclusive of pounding charges, amounting to 10 Adi (P) and 24 kalam, and the gi and 
thread, required every day for the sacred perpetual lamp, should be supplied without failure, 
The expenses shall be met out of the proceeds of the ‘frdl’ lands on both the sides, the lower 
and the higher, of Chenkéttaézu, and also the higher fields and Koduikarai compound, both 
falling under the kérdnmat tenure, as well as from the (labour of the) predial slaves there- 
unto atiached, all of which shall be now forthwith taken possession of (by the said manager), 
If the supply fails once, double the default shall be paid. If twice, twice the default and fine. 
If thrice, the Six Hundred, the officers, and the Valanjcyare of the 18 districts shall institute 
inquiries, and see to the carrying out of this arrangement without failure, as long as the moon 
and the stars endure. Pillars’* having been raised soas to mark and include the four limits there- 
of, this sérz (or portion of a village) is granted, under the ¢iruvidaiydjiam tenure, according to 
royal command; allof which facts (the following) do know (and can attest), viz, Kandan 
Kandan of Takka Kokka compound, Kéralan fgvaran of Tanamankottam, Adi Tiruvikraman 


Parnan, and Govindan Kumaran of Pattali. Thisis in my hand, Kandan Udaiyanan of Kaitaviy 
(signature) .’’74 


Thas then, beyond all doubt, there reigned over Vénid on the 25th Médam 371 M. E. 
or about the beginning of May 1196, Sri-Vira-Ramavarma-Tiruvadi, This date is but 
23 years and a month later than that of Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartandavarman at Tiruvattir 
(inscription No, VI.) — the last firm ground we have. The interval cannot surely be considered 
too large for one reign, supposing we are constrained by further researches to reject, as foreign 
to the dynasty, both Aditya Rima of the Gdésil& inscription, and Kéralavarman II. of the 

rringal fragments. But the latter contingency, at any rate, as far as Aditya Rama is 
concerned, is so far improbable, that it may be well set aside, except in the way of satisfying 


78 Téranam is the word used, which means, according to Dr. Gundert, ‘ post with an inscription or device.’ 
7 The rest of the persons here named do not sign the deed ;each Says only ‘he knows,’ 
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the conscience of the ultra-sceptical. If we admit then either of these two names, we abridge 
the interval respectively to six or three years — periods too short to disturb in the least our 
belief in the uninterrupted succession of the sovereigns the records have served to bring 
to light. 


Before quitting this inscription, I would call attention totwo or three striking features in 
the social economy of the times. Besides the village associations already noticed, Vénid, it 
would appear, had for the whole state an important public body under the name of * the 
Six Hundred,” to supervise, for one thing, the working of temples and charities connected 
therewith. What other powers and privileges this remarkable corporation of ‘the Six 
Hundred ” was in possession of, future investigation can alone determine. But a number so 
large, nearly as large as the British House of Commons, could not have been meant, in so 
small a state as Vénid was in the 12th century, for the single function of temple supervision. 
There is an allusion again in this record to the “valanjiyars of the eighteen districts.’ 
‘«The eighteen districts’’ were, no doubt, eighteen administrative divisions of Vénid. Some 
of the names of these districts we may come across some day. But who the “valanjiyars 
of the districts’’ were is a more puzzling question. So far as I can make out, the word reads 
only as valatjiyar; but neither in Tami] nor in Malaydilam am I aware of any current term of 
that description. It isan obvious derivative from the Tamilword walam, and the leading 
meaning of that term is ‘greatness, dignity or honour.’ If J] am right in my reading, we may 
reasonably presume that the eighteen valafjiyars were eighteen local magnates, or feudal barons 
of the realm. They were, as far as I can see, not men in the royal service, who are always 
described as those who carry out pari, meaning ‘ work,’ or kdryam, meaning ‘business,’ Both 
these latter descriptions occur in this document. But whatever was the difference in rank, 
emolument, and position, between those who carried out the ‘work’ of the state, and those 
who attended to its ‘business,’ the valaiijiyare of the land would appear to have been above them 
both. It looks probable that the ‘‘ loyal chieftains,’ whom we have now met so frequently 
transacting business in the name of the king and forming as it were his government or cabinet 
ministry, came from this class of valafytyars or feudal barons. That there were slaves attached 
to the land, and that there were two important kinds of Jand tenure, drdl or drdnmai, subject 
to the village associations, and kdérdymai or freeholds, directly under the state, are other 
interesting items of information we may glean from this record, though they may not be 
equally novel. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KHAROSHTHI ALPHABET 


BY GEORGE BUHLER, Px.D., LL.D., 0.1.5, 


Tuougs the origin of the Kharéshthi Alphabet is much easier to explain than the deriva- 
tion of the Brahmi and though the general lines for the enquiry have already been settled by 
others, yet a somewhat fuller review of the whole question, than the narrow compass of my 
Grundriss der indischen Paleographte permits, will perhaps not be superfluous. The very 
considerable progress, which has been achieved, is chiefly due to the discussions of the 
Kharéshthi by Mr. E, Thomas in his edition of Prinsep’s Hssays, Vol. Il. p. 147ff., by Dr. Isaac 
Taylor in The Alphabet, Vol. II. p. 256ff,, and by Sir A. Cunningham, who has also settled 
the value of many of its signs, in his book on The Coins of Ancient India, p. 31f. 


Sir A. Cunningham’s remarks refer to the first point which requires consideration in all 
questions of this kind, viz., the true character ofthe script, the origin of which is to be deter- 
mined. He has emphatically recalled to the memory of the palwographists that the Kharéshthi 
is an Indian alphabet, and by an ingenious utilisation of his finds of ancient coins in the ruing 


1 Reprinted from the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol, IX. 
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of Taxila he has shewn that the Kharéshthi held always, during the whole period for which 
epigraphic evidence is available, only a secondary position by the side of the Brahma Alphabet 
even in North-Western India. It is rather curious that the reminder regarding the essentially 
Indian character of the alphabet should have been necessary, as even a superficial considersa- 
tion of its letters teaches that lesson. Its full system of palatals and linguals cannot be 
designed for any other language than Sanskrit or an ancient Prakrit, the only forms of speech 
which possess five sounds of each of the two classes mentioned. If this has been -sometimes 
forgotten and even Bactria has been considered as the cradle of the Kharéshthi, the cause is no 
doubt the loose way in which it used to be called the “Bactrian, Bactro-Pali or Indo. 
Bactrian’’ Alphabet, which appellations are due to its occurrence on the coins of Greek kings, 
who, originally ruling over Bactria, conquered portions of North-Western India. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham very properly points out, op. cit. p. 35, that not a single Kharéshthi inscription has 
been found north of the Hindu Kush, and that in Bactria a different alphabet seems to have 
been used. He further proposes to substitute for “ Indo-Bactrian” the Indian term “Gan- 
dharian,” which would have been suitable in every way, if in the meantime the old native name 
had not been found. The districts, in which the largest number of Kharéshthi inscriptions 
have been found, are situated roughly speaking between 69° - 73°, 30’ E. L. and 38°- 35° N, L., 
while single inscriptions have turned up south-west near Multin, south at Mathura and east at 
Kangra, and single letters or single words even at Bharahut, in Ujjain and in Maisir. This 
tract, to which the Kharéshthi inscriptions of the third century B. C. are exclusively confined, 
corresponds to the Gandh&ra country of ancient India, the chief towns of which were Pushka- 
lavati-Hashtnagar to the west of the Indus and Taxila-Shah Déri to the east of the river. And 
it is here, of course, that the Kharéshthi Alphabet must have originated. 


In addition, Sir A. Cunningham has shewn that the Khardshthi held always a secondary 
position and was used even in the earliest times side by side with the Brihmi. This is proved 
by the evidence of his coins from Taxila, several of which bear only Brihma inscriptions, or 
Kharéshthi and Brihma inscriptions, with letters of the type of Aséka’s Hdicts. The analysis 
of the legends, which I have given in my Indian Studies, No. III. p. 46ff., shews that those 
of four types have been issued by traders’ guilds, and that one is probably a iribal coin, 
belonging to a subdivision of the ASvakas or Assakenoi, who occupied portions of the western 
bank of the Indus at the time of Alexander’s invasion. This result considerably strengthens 


Sir A. Cunningham’s position, as it indicates a popular use of the Brahma Alphabet in the 
very home of the Kharéshthi. 


The next step, which is required, is to find the class of alphabets, to which the prototypes 
of the Kharéshthi belonged. This problem is settled, asMr, Thomas has first pointed out, by 
the close resemblance of the signs for da, na, ba, va and rato, or identity with, the Daleth, 


Nun, Beth, Waw and Resh of the transitional Aramaic Alphabet, and requires no further 
discussion. 


Then comes the question, how the Hindus of North-Western India can have become 
acquainted with the Aramaic characters and which circumstances may have induced 
them to utilise these signs for the formation of a new alphabet. Dr. Taylor, The Alphabei, 
Vol, Il. p. 261£, answers this by the suggestion that the Akhemenian conquest of North- 
Western India, which occurred about 500 B, C. and led to a prolonged occupation, probably 
carried the Aramaic or, as he calls it, the Iranian, Persian or Bactrian, Alphabet into the Paiijib 
and caused its naturalisation in that province. Thongh it seems to me, just as to Sir A. 
Cunninghain, impossible to accept Dr. Taylor’s reasoning in all its details, I believe with 
Sir A. Cunningham that he has found the true solution of this part of the problem. 


One argument in his favour is the occurrence of the Old Persian word dipt ‘‘ writing, 
edict” in the North-Western versions of the Edicts, and of its derivatives dipati ‘ he writes” and 
dipapati “ he canses to write,” which are not found in any other Indian language. Dipi 
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is undoubtedly, as Dr. Taylor himself has stated, an Old Persian loan-word, and all the three 
words mentioned point to a Persian influence, dating from the Akhemenian period. And the 
Saiskrit and Pali tip: or bi “ writing, document,” which does not occur in the Vedic and 
Epic literature, nor in the ancient works of the Buddhist Canon of Ceylon, but appears first 
in Sdiras of Panini, a native of Gandhira (traditional date 350 B. C.), furnishes the same 
indication, since in all probability, as Dr. Burnell conjectured, it is a corruption of dipi, 
favoured by a fancied connexion with the verb lip, limpatt “he smears.” Equally valuable is a 
second point, the fact that the territory of the Kharéshthit corresponds very closely with the 
extent of the country presumably held by the Persians. Dr. Taylor and Sir A. Canningham 
very justly lay stress on the statement of Herodotus (L. TI. 94, 96), who asserts that the 
Persian satrapy of India paid a tribute of 360 talents of gold dust. They naturally infer that 
the Indian possessions of the Akhsmenians must have been of considerable extent, as well as 
that it must have included the greater portion of the Paijab. 


But there remain still two gaps which must needs be filled up. The Akhemenian theory 
requires it to be shewn that the ancient Persians actually used the Aramaic letters and that 
peculiar circumstances existed which compelled the Hindus to use these letters. The 
second point is at present particularly important, because the literary evidence regarding the use 
of writing in India? (with which the epigraphic evidence fully agrees) proves that the Hindus 
were by no means unlettered in the fifth and sixth centuries B, C., but possessed and extensively 
used an alphabet, which probably was a form of the Brahmi lipi. As long as it was possible to 
maintain that the Hindus became acquainted with the art of writing not earlier than 400 B. C., 
it was, of course, easy to understand, that the use of the Aramaic letters by the conquerors of 
North-Western India should have acted as a natural incentive for their Hindu subjects to form 
out of these characters an alphabet suited for their own language. But the case becomes 
different, if it must be admitted that the Hindus possessed already a script of their own before 
the Persian conquest. With this admission it becomes necessary to shew that there were 
special circumstances which forced them to use the alphabet of their conquerors. 


Both the points just discussed are explained, it seems to me, by certain discoveries, made 
of late years in Semitic paleography. M. Clermont-Ganneau’s important articles in the Revue 
Archéologique of 1878 and 1879 have shewn that the Aramaic language and writing, which, 
already in the times of the Assyrian empire, occur in contracts and on the official standard 
weights, were frequently employed for official correspondence, accounts and other official purposes 
during the rule of the Akhwmenian kings in many different provinces of their empire. Egypt 
has furnished Aramaic inscriptions on stones and potsherds, as well as Aramaic Papyri address- 
ed to Persian governors; in western Asia and in Arabia both inscriptions and numerous Satrap 
coins with Aramaic legends have been found ; and even Persia has yielded an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion (of which unfortunately no trustworthy facsimile exists) at Senq-Qaleh, midway between 
Tabriz and Teherin.? And, I may add, there is also a scrap of literary evidence to the same 
effect. A statement in the Book of Ezra, iv. 7, points to the conclusion that the Aramaic 
language and writing was well-known in the Imperial chancellerie at Susa. For it is said that 
a letter, addressed by the Samaritans to Artaxerxes, ‘‘ was written,” as the Revised Version of 
the Bible has it, “‘in the Syrian (character) and inthe Syrian tongue.”” The Samaritans would 
hardly have adopted the ‘‘Arimit” in addressing their liege lord, if it had not been commonly 
used in official correspondence, sent ont from, or in to the Imperial Secretariat.4 The custom 
itself, no doubt, has to be explained by a strong infusion of Aramans, or of men trained in the 





2 Indian Studtes, No. IT. p. 5if. 

3 See Ph. Berger, Histoire de UEcriture dans V Antigquité, p. 218ff., where M. Berger pertinently remarks with 
respect to the last inscription, that it pnts us on the road to India. 

# As Prof, Euting kindly points ont to me, a similar inference has already been drawn from the above passage 
by the authors of the Kurzgef, Commeniar z. d. heil, Schriften d. N. wu 4. Test., hg. v. HW. Strack und 0. Zockler ; 
Alt. Test., Abth, 8, p. 149. 
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learning of the Arameans, in the lower grades of the Persian Civil Service, among the scribes, 
accountants, treasurers and mintmasters, and this is no more than might be expected, when a 
race like the Persian suddenly comes into the possession of a very large erapire and becomes 
the heir of an older civilisation. 


Under these circumstances it appears natural to assume that the Persian Satraps carried 
with them also into India their staff of subordinates, who were accustomed to the use of the 
Aramean letters and language. And this would fully explain how the Hindus of the Indo- 
Persian provinces were driven to utilise the characters, commonly employed by the scribes and 
accountants of their conquerors, though they already possessed a script of their own. The 
Kharéshtht Alphabet would appear to be the result of the intercourse between the offices of the 
Satraps and of the native authorities, the Indian chiefs and the heads of towns and villages, 
whom, as the accounts of the state of the Patjab at the time of Alexander's invasion shew, the 
Persians left in possession in consideration of the payment of their tribute. The Hindus 
probably used at first the pure Aramaic characters, just as in much later times they adopted 
the Arabic writing for a number of their dialects, and they introduced in the course of time 
the modifications observable in the Kharéshthi Alphabet, for which process the additions 
to the Arabic Alphabet, employed for writing Hindi, furnish an analogy, perhaps not perfect, 
but nevertheless worthy of notice. 


In support of these conjectural combinations three further points may be adduced. First, 
the Kharéshthi Alphabet is not a pandzi’s, but a clerk’s, alphabet. This appears to me evident 
from the cursive appearance of the signs, which has been frequently noticed by others ; from 
its (according to Indian views) imperfect vowel-system, which includes no long vowels; from 
the employment of the anusvdra for the notation of all nasals before consonants ; and from the 
almost constant substitution of single consonants for double ones. The expression of the 
long vowels by separate signs, which occurs in no other anctent alphabet but the Brahmi Lipi, 
was no doubt natural and desirable for the phoneticists or grammarians, who developed that 
alphabet. But itis a useless encumbrance for men of business, whose aim is rather the 
expeditious despatch of work than philological or phonetic accuracy. Hence, even the Indian 
clerks and men of business using the Briimi have never paid much attention to their correct 
use, though they were instructed by Brihmans in the principles of their peculiar alphabet.® If, 
therefore, these signs, which have only a value for schoolmen, do not occur in the Kharéshthi, 
the natural inference is that this aiphabet was framed by persons who paid regard only to the 
requirements of ordinary life. The other two peculiarities mentioned, — the substitution of the 
anusvdra for all nasals, standing before consonants, and the substitution of ka for kka, of ta 
for ita and so forth, and of kha for khha, of dha for ddha and so forth, — are clearly the devices 
of clerks, who wished toget quickly through their work. If thus the Kharéshthi appears to be 
an alphabet, framed with particular regard to the wants of clerks, that agrees with and ¢on- 
firms the assumption, put forward above, according to which it arose out of the official inter- 
course between the scribes of the Satraps and those of the native chiefs or other anthorities, 


More important, however, is the second point, which is intimately connected with the 
details of the derivation of the Kharéshthi. ‘The originals of the Kharéshthi letters are, it 
seems to me, to be found in the Aramaic inscriptions, incised during the rule of the earlier 
Akhemenian kings, The whole ductus of the Kharéshthi with its long verticals or slanting 
down-strokes is that of the Saqqirah inscription of 482 B. C. and the probably contemporaneous 
larger Teima inscription, which Prof. Euting assigns to circiter 500 B. ©. It is also in 
these inscriptions that most of the forms occur, which apparently have served as models for the 
corresponding letters of the Kharéshthi. One or perhaps two seem to rest on forms found in 
the somewhat later Lesser Teima, Serapeum and Stele Vaticana inscriptions, while three are 
connected. with older letters on the Assyrian weights and the seals and gems from Babylon. 


5 Indian Siudies, No. III. p. 82, ° Indian Studies, No. III. p. 41f., note 3. 


Comparative Table of the Perso-Aramaic and the EKkaroshthi. 


Kharoshthi 
Inscrip- Borrowed 
Papyri Derivatives 
tions Letters 
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The accompanying Comparative Table’ illustrates the details of the derivation, as I under- 
stand it. Cols. I.and IT. have been reproduced by photuzincography from Prof. Eutings’ Tabula 
Scripture Aramatce, Argentorati, 1892, and give the twenty Aramaic signs, which, as I believes 
have been utilised by the Hindus, Theth and din being rejected by them.®? In Col. I. the fat signs 
belong to the Teima inscription (Euting, Col. 9) with the exception of No. 1,1I.b and No. 9, 
IT. b-c, which come from the Stele Vaticana (Huting, Col. 12). The thin signs which have been 
taken from the Saqq‘irah inscription (Huting, Col. 11) with the exception of No. 4, I.a; 
No. 9, I.a; No. 10, I. b, and No. 20, I. a, which are from the Assyrian Weights and the 
Babylonian Seals and Gems (Enting, Cols. 6, 8), as well as of No. 17, I. a-b, which are from 
the Serapeum inscription (Euting, Col. 12) and of No. 10, I. a, which Prof. Euting has kindly 
added on once more looking over the Babylonian Aramaic inscriptions.® 


The signs of Col. II. have all been taken from Prof. Enting’s Cols. 14-17, and represent 
the chief types on the Aramaic Papyri, which M. J. Halévy! and others believe to be the 
prototypes of the Kharéshthi. They have been given in my Table chiefly in order to shew that 
they are not suited for the derivation. Column III. gives the oldest forms of the borrowed 
Kharéshthi letters according to Table I. of my Grundriss der Indischen Paléographte, and Col. IV, 
with the signs, which I consider to be derivatives invented by the Hindus, comes from the 
same source. 


Before I proceed to give my remarks on the details of the derivation, I will re-state 
the general principles which have to be kept in mind for this and all other similar 
researches. 

(1) The oldest actually occurring signs of the alphabet to be derived (in this case the 
Kharéshtht) have to be compared with the supposed prototypes (in this case actually occurring 
Aramaic signs) of the same period (in this case of circ. 500-400 B. C.). 


(2) Only such irregular equations of signs are admissible as can be supported by analogies 
from other cases, where nations are known to have borrowed foreign alphabets. Thus it is not 
permissible to identify the Khardshthi sign for ja with the Aramaic ga on account of a rather 
remote resemblance between what the modern researches have shewn to be a secondary form of 
the Kharéshthi palatal media and the guttural media of the Arameans. 


(83) The comparison must shew that there are fixed principles of derivation. 


The latter are given chiefly by the unmistakable tendencies underlying the formation 
of the Kharéshthi signs :—~ 

(1) A very decided predilection for forms, consisting of long vertical or slanting lines 
with appendages added do the upper portion ; 

(2) An antipathy against such with appendages at the foot of the verticals, which in no 
case allows a letier to consist of a vertical with an appendage at the foot alone; 


(3) An aversion against heads of letters, consisting of more than two lines rising 
upwards though otherwise a great latitude is allowed, as the ends of verticals, horizontal 
strokes and curves may appear at the top. 


. These tendencies required two Aramaic letters, Lamed (No. 11, I. and III.) and Shin 
(No. 19, I. and III.) to be turned topsy-turvy, and caused in the Shin the development of 


7 Arranged by Dr. W. Cartellieri and etched by Messrs. Angerer and Goschl of Vienna. 

® According to Dr. Taylor these two characters are also reflected im the Kharéshthi. But the sign opposite 
Theth in his Table, The Alphabet, Vol. II. p. 235, is alate era, and Ain, cannot be O, as he doubtingly suggesis. 
M. Halévy identifies Theth with the letter, which used to be read ihu, but is in reality tha and @ derivative from ta, 
gee below. 

9 In this as well as in other respects I have to acknowledge Prof. Euting’s kind assistance, who sacrificed 2 
good deal of time in order to verify the Semitic signs, which I had selected for comparison, in the Plates of tke 
Corp. Inscr. Sem. and carefully went with me through my Table during a personal interview in Strassburg. 

© Journ. Astatique, 1885, p. 25148. 
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long vertical out of the short central stroke, as well as mutilations of some other signs, And 
it would seem that the aversion against appendages at the foot is probably due to the desire to 
keep the lower ends of the mdtrikds free for the addition of the medial u, the anusvdra and the 
ra-strokes, which are ordinarily added here; while the aversion against pendants from the 
top-linos and heads with many lines rising upwards was caused by the connexion of the medial 
vowels 4, e and o with the tops of the consonants. Some other changes, such as turnings 
from the right to the left, have been made in order to avoid collisions with other signs, while 
again other modifications are purely cursive or due to considerations of convenience in writing, 


As regards the details, I have to offer the following remarks regarding the Borrowed Signs. 


No. 1.— The identity of A with Aleph is evident enough (Thomas, Taylor, Halévy), The 
long stretched shape of the Kharéshthi letter, which leans to the right, makes it in my opinion 
more probable that it is a simplification of a sign like that from the Saqqirah inscription in 
Col. I. a, than that it should be connected with the diminutive letters in Col. I.b andin Col. II, 
which are inclined the other way. 


No. 2. — Ba is, of course, a slightly modified form of the Beth in Col. I. a-b (compare 
Thomas, Taylor and Halévy). The upward bulge next to the vertical has been introduced in 
order to make the letter with one stroke of the pen, and the bent line at the fcot is represented 
by a prolongation of the vertical in accordance with the principle stated above. The Beth of 
the Papyri (when cursive forms are used as in Col, II. b-c and in Prof. Huting’s Col. 15 b-c, 
1s b-d) is more advanced than the Kharéshthf da. 


No. 3, — The identity of ga (Col. ITI.) with Gimel (Cols. I. and II.) has been recognised by 
Dr, Taylor alone, The loop on the right has been caused by the desire to make the letter with 
one stroke of the pen. It may be pointed out, as an analogy, thatin thelate Kharéshthi of the 
firat and second centuries A. D. cursive loops are common in ligatures with ra and ya and that 
there is a looped-ja, exactly resembling a ga, on the Bimiran vase in the word Mumijavata. 
The Aramaic prototype may possibly have been set up straighter than the forms given in Cols. I. 
and IT., and it may be noted that such forms occur already on the Mesa stone and in other old 
inscriptions, see Euting, Cols. 1 and 3. 


No. 4. -— Da (Col. III.) comes, as has been asserted by all my predecessors, from a Daleth 
like that in Col. I. a, whichis found, as Prof. Huting informs me, already on an Assyrian 
Weight of circiter 600 B. C. The cursive simplification of this letter was therefore ancient in 
Mesopotamia, It re-occurs in the Papyri, with a slight modification, compare especially 
Kuting, Col. 14b. The hook at the foot of the da Col. III b, which oceurs twice in the Agdka 
Edicts and survives in the later inscriptions seems to uave been added in order to distinguish 
the letter from na (No. 18, IIT. a). 


No. 5. — The identity of ha (Col. TEI.) with He has not been recognised hitherto. But 
it seems to me derived from a round He, like the Teima form in Col. J. a, with the cursive 
transposition of the central vertical to the lower right end of the curve, which is particularly 
clear in the letter, given in Col. III. b,a not uncommon form in the ASséka Hdicts. Similar 
transpositions of inconvenient pendants, which would have been in the way of the signs for the 
vowels, ?, e and o, are not unusual: compare, e.g., below the remarks on Nos. 12and17. The 
He of the Papyri, though not rarely round at the top, shews nearly always a continuation of 
the central bar on the outside of the top-line, and hence is less suitable for comparison. 


" No. 6. — Va has preserved, as all previous writers have acknowledged, exactly the form of 
the Waw in the Teima inscription, which re-occurs on various later documents as the Ostraka 
from Elephantine and the Cilician Satrap coins, and which is foreshadowed by the letter of the 
ancient Assyrian Weights, Eating, Col. 6. The Papyri again offer a more advanced round 


form, which is common in the Kharéshthf inscriptions, incised during the first and second 
centuries of our era. 
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No. 7. — Dr. Taylor alone derives ja (Col. III. a-b) from Zain, apparently relying on the 
similar Pehlevi letter. The form in Col. [II a, whichis found repeatedly!! in the Mansehra 
version and survives in the legends of the Indo-Grecian and Saka coins, is, however, without doubt 
the oldest, and derived from a Zain, like those of the Teima inscription (Col. I. a-b), in which 
the upper bar has been turned into a beat stroke with a hook rising upwards at the left end. 
Th the second ja (Col. III. b) the lower bar has been dropped in order to keep the foot of the 
sign free. The Pehlevi letter is no doubt an analogous development. The Zain of the Papyri 
(Col. II.) is again much more advanced and unfit to be considered the original of the 
Kharéshthi sign. 

No. 8. —- With respect to the representative of the Oheth I differ from all my predecessors. 
The Aramaic letter, such as itis found in the Saqgqf@rah inscription (Col. I. a-c), in Teima and 
various other documents!2 is exactly the same as the Kharéshthi palatal sibilant ga. The 
pronunciation of the Indian g@ comes very close to the German ch in ich, lich, etc., and hence 
the utilisation of the otherwise redundant Cheth for the expression of s@ appears to me per- 
fectly regular and normal. 


No. 9. ~ The derivation of ya (Col. III.) from the Aramaic Yod has been generally assumed, 
and it has been noticed that the Khardshtht sign is identical with the late Palmyrenian and 
Pehlevi forms (Euting, Cols. 21-25, 30-32, 35-39, 58), which of conrse are independent 
analogous developments, as well as that it resembles the Yod of the Papyri (Col. II. ¢, and 
Euting, Cols, 14-17), where, however, the centre of the letter is mostly filled in with ink. Still 
closer comes the first sign (Col. If. b) from the Stele Vaticana, and it may be thata form like 
the latter is the real prototype. But I think the possibility is not precluded, that the Kharéshthi 
ya may be an Indian modification of a form like the more ancient Assyrian Aramaic sign in 
Col. I, a, which differs only by the retention of the second bar at the right lower end. The 
rejection of this bar was necessary in accordance with the principles of the Kharéshthi, stated 
above, and may therefore be put down as an Indian modification, The height of the 
Kharéshth! ya seems to indicate that its prototype had not yet been reduced to the diminutive 
size, which it usually has in the Papyri, but which is not yet observable in the otherwise 
differing letters of the Teima and Saqqirah inscriptions. 


No. 10.— The connexion of ka (Col. III.) with the Aramaic Kaph is asserted by M. J. 
Halévy, but he compares the sign of the Papyri (Col. II.), which is very dissimilar. I think, 
there can be no doubt that the Kharéshthi letter is a modification of the Babylonian Kaph in 
Col. I. b, which was turned round in order to avoid a collision with Ja and further received the 
little bar at the top for the sake of clearer distinction from pa. The sign in Col, I. a, which 
likewise comes from Babylon, has been added in order to shew the development of Col. I. b, 


from the oldest form. 


No. 11. — Lamed, consisting of a vertical with an appendage at the foot, had, as stated 
above, to be turned topsy-turvy in order to yield the Kharéshthi la, with which Dr. Taylor and 
M, Halévy have identified it. Moreover, the curve, which then stood at the top, was converted 
into a broken line!4 and attached a little below the top of the vertical, in order to avoid a 
collision with A. The signs of the Papyri, Col. IJ., are mostly far advanced and cursive, so 
that they cannot be considered the prototypes of the Kharéshthi la. 


No. 12. —- The Kharéshthi ma (Col. III. a-c) is, as has been generally recognised, not much 
more than the head of the Aramaic Mem, Col. I. The first two forms, which are common in 
Aébka’s Edicts and the second of which occurs also on the Indo-Grecian coins, still shew rem- 


a ak a a 
11 Bdiot II. 9 in raja, IV. 16in raja, V. 19 in raja, V. 24 in praja, VIL, 85 in raja, XIL. 1 in raja. 
12 Tt occurs even in the Papyri, though these offer mostly more advanced, rounded forms. 
13 Professor A. Kuhn long ago expressed his belief that etymologically sa is derived from ka through Xa. 
44 Tho la of the Edicts invariably shews the broken line in the left-hand limb. The later inscriptions ofer 
tead a curve open below. 
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nants of the side-stroke and of the central vertical or slanting stroke. But they have been 
placed on the left, instead of on the right. The mutilation of the letter is no doubt due, as 
has been suggested by others, to the introduction of the vowel signs, which would have given 
awkward forms, and the fact of the mutilation is indicated by its size, which is always much 
smaller than that of the other Kharéshthi signs. The curved head appears in the Saqgirah 
Mem, which I have chosen for comparison, as well as on Babylonian Seals and Gems (Euting, 
Col. 8 e) and in the Carpentras inscription (Huting, Col. 18 c), and the later forms from 
Palmyra prove that it must have been common, The Mem of the Papyri are again much more 
cursive and unsaited for comparison. 


No. 13. — Regarding wa (Col, III. a), which is clearly the Nun of the Saqgdrah (Col. I. 
a-b) Teima, Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, it need be only pointed out that the forms 
of the Papyri are also in this case further advanced than those of the Kharéshthi. The a, 
given in Col. ITIL. b, is a peeuliar Indian development, not rare in the Agdka Edicts. 


No. 14, — The identity of sa with the Aramaic Samech (Col. I.) has hitherto not been recog- 
nised. Nevertheless, ihe not uncommon form of sa with the polygonal or angular head, given 
in Col. ITI., permits us to assert that also in this case the Gandharians used for the notation of 
their dental sibilant the sign which one would expect to be employed for the purpose. The top 
stroke and the upper portion of the right side of the Kharéshth? sa correspond very closely to 
the upper hook of the Samech of Teima, being only made a little broader. The litile slanting 
bar in the centre of the Samech may be identified with the downward stroke, attached to the 
left of the top line of sa, and the lower left side of sa appears to be the corresponding portion 
of the Samech, turned round towards the left in order to effect a connexion with the downward 
stroke. These remarks will become most easily intelligible, if the component parts of the two 
letters are separated. Then we have for Samech “ly and for sa v. The forms, in which the 
right portion of the head of sa is rounded, are of course cursive. The Teima form of the Samec), 
with the little horn at the left end of the top stroke is unique in the colder inscriptions. But 
the Palmyrenian letters (Euting, Cols. 24-29, 32-33, 37, 39-40), though otherwise consi- 
derably modified, prove that the Samech with an upward twist must have been common. 
Finally, the corresponding Nabatewan characters (Huting, Cols. 46-47), are almost exactly the 
same as the Kharéshtht sa and shew that the changes, assumed above, are easy and have actually 
been made again in much later times. The signs of the Papyri are again for advanced and 
unsuited for comparison. 

(To be continued.) 
a 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 


[BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.8. 
(Continued from p. 267.) 


Kiss. — The sense of the religious or ceremonial kiss seems to be that in a kiss a 
spirit passes. The cases of kissing detailed below come under the four following main 
heads : — (a) In the kiss the kisser draws to himself and so imprisons the sickness or ill-luck 
that haunts the kissed; (b) the kisser passes tothe kissed the kisser’s virtue or lucky influence 
which scares from the kissed the spirit of evil; (¢) the kisser with a kiss sucks into himself the 
healing influence of the holy kissed; (d) the same Spirit passes between the kisser and the kissed. 


In an English Court of Law the order to the witness to kiss the Book or Bible which he 
holds in his hand means that in the oath the swearer has called God to witness that he speaks 
the truth. By the kiss the spirit of truth passes from the Book, whose word is truth, into the 
swearer, and, if the witness lies, this outraged indwelling spirit of truth will rend him to 
destruction, That in certain cases the object of kissing is to suck the virtue or good inflnence 
of the person kissed, is shewn in eighteenth-century England by the eagerness of pregnant 
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women to kiss the hand of the king.®? Similarly, Egyptians kiss the threshold of a sacred 
tomb, Arabs kiss the Ka’aba or black stone of Makka, and Tibetan Buddhists kiss the cushions 
on which the Tashi Lama has been seated.20@ In the new synagogue at Prague (1885) 
a Jew guide, who had by accident touched a sacred scroll, kissed the hand that touched 
the scroll, the object apparently being to take into himself in a proper reverential manner 
any share of the scroll influence, which through contact had im an irregular way passed 
into his hand. So to suck virtue out of the box the Beni-Isra’il of Kélaba, in entering 
or leaving his house, as he passes the box which holds the sacred text, touches the box with his 
first two right fingers and then kisses them.®! The kissing of a king, of a child, or of other 
object of worship, is not only that the guardian spirit of the kissed should pass into the kisser. 
The object in many cases is that the kisser should by kissing take ill-luck from the kissed. So 
the Druses of Mount Lebanon kiss the hands, face and beard of the dead chief.82 A variety 
of this idea appears in the practice which is as old as Job, of kissing the hand to the New 
Moon, or, with Sir Thomas Browne, to Fortune ;® in the Peru habit of kissing the air in adora- 
tion of the collective divinities ; *4in the practice of the priestsof Aesculapius in Italy (A. D. 140) 
saluting the god by raising and kissing the circle of the thumb and first right finger tip.% 


In Bombay, when Sayyids come ont of a mosque after evening prayer, a group of 
boys may be seen near the mosque gate. Hach boy holds in his arms asick child ofone or two 
years, and in his hand a copper-pot filled with water. Hach Sayyid, when he comes out of the 
mosque, turns to the boys, and, repeating holy verses from the Kurdn, lays his right hand on 
the sick child’s head, and then gives the back of his right hand to the sick child to kiss, At 
the same time from his mouth, purified by the holy words of the Kurdn, he breathes on the 
water in the boy’s copper-pot. The kissing of the Sayyid’s sacred hand scares the evil spirit 
which is making the child sick, and the drinking of the water, purified by the inbreathed spirit 
of the Kurén prevents the return of the evil spirit.26 That in certain cases the object of the 
kiss is to suck out evil spirits is illustrated by the practice among the Brahmans of Southern 
India of the chief mourner kissing the moyth, nose and other openings of the corpse before the 
pyre is lighted.8? Also by the Tibetan exorcist drawing out disease-demons by sucking a hollow 
arrow set on the suffering part.87a 

Worshippers at Jéjuri, in the Bombay Dekhan, before entering the temple, kiss Khandobi’s 
horse, whose virtue scares from them all hovering evils, before they draw near the god.88> The 
Beni-Isri’il mother, on the fifth day after child-birth, holds her ears and kisses a lamp three to 
five times, the spirit of light in the lamp driving out the spirits of darkness which have lodged 
in her during her time of peril and uncleanness.®® In Makka, the virtue-taking inferior kisses 
the hand of the superior, and the virtue-giving superior kisses the inferior’s brow, Equals, 
sharing in one spirit, kiss hands.®° At the enthroning of a Persian king all present kiss his 
feet.21 TheJews kissed the feet and the knees of their crowned king,.®2 Compare the kiss-worn 
bronze toe of St. Peter in Rome which men and women kiss, laying their brow on the toe and 
curtseying.°*s The Jews kissed the calves they worshipped.4 The great toe of the statue of 
Jagannath Saikargts in Bombay, is white with kissing. Compare Leo the Isaurian (A. D. 726) 
ordering images to be set higher, that no one might kiss them.®® Ata great fire at Antioch the 
Bishop gave the cross to the people to kiss that it might be their viaticum to the next world.°6 
On Good Friday, the Pontiff adores and kisses the cross. The clergy and the people follow.%7 
In the Early Greek Church, on Christmas Day, the Emperor kisses the picture of the Nativity.®® 
The early Christians kissed the doors, threshold and pillars of the church. A boy was cured 

80 Notes and Queries, Vol. IL. p. 438. %, Waddell’s Buddhism in Tebet, p. 822, 8% Kolaba Gazetteer, p. 86. 

83 Bney. Brit, Article “‘Druses.” % Religio Medici, Sect 17 (1648). % Clodd’s Myths and Dreams, p. 48. 
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87 Dubois, Vol. IL. p. 207. 374 Waddell’s Buddhism in Tebet, p. 488. § Jour. R. A. Soc. Vol. VIL. p. 107. 
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of disease by kissing the threshold of St. Mark’s Basilica.! Before taking the Sacrament the 
early Christian kissed the left horn of the altar When the novice was admitted into a 
monastery he kissed the monks’ hands and begged their prayers. Among the early Christians 
the priest first and then the other friends kissed the corpse at the grave.® Lucilla of Carthage, 
in the time of Diocletian (A. D. 800) tasted, that is, kissed the mouth of a dead martyr before 
eating and drinking theelements.4 Besides the kiss of peace and the kiss of reverence the 
early Christians practised ceremonial kissing after prayer, after Communion, after Baptism, after 
Ordination, at espousals, to the dying, and to the dead. Among the early Jews a kiss was a 
ceremonial marriage salutation.® 


The liability toinjury from the accidental intrusion of outside substances must have 
been one of the chief risks of the carly life. This experience explains why the seven 
deadly spirits of the Babylonians lived among the thorns of the mountains.’ It also explains 
why the first part of Hindu Salya, or Surgery, is the removal of external substances accidentally 
introduced into the body, as grass, wood, stones, iron, earth, bones, hair, and nails.8 Finally 
it explains why, among many wild peoples, the presence of some foreign substance is considered 
the cause of all disease. From this early experience and beliefit followed thatthe sovran cure 
of sickness is either direct or indirect sucking with the object of removing the foreign 
cause of sickness. Among the Zaparo Indians of South America, among the Papuans, among 
the Banks’ Islanders, and among the Tasmanians, the sorcerer cures wounds by sucking out 
steel splinters, bones and worms. So also the Amana Indians and the Australians suck the 
sick and draw outevil spirits. When a child is hurt the English mother kisses the place to 
make it well. Compare ants with their mouths staunching the wounds: of some of their 
number whose feelers’ were cut off! In 1864, when he agreed to be Emperor of Mexico, 
Maximilian kissed the representative of the Mexican nation.2 A kiss, probably the kiss of 
peace or oneness of spirit, is the salutation among European sovereigns. In Venice, in 1608, 
the traveller Coryate noticed that, when the nobles or clarissimos met in the street, they 
gave at parting a mutual kiss to one another’s manly cheek. A custom, he adds, I never saw 
before, nor heard of, nor read of. Elderly Australian women salute a stranger by kissing him 
on both cheeks.4 When a Greek left his home he kissed the soil. When he landed in a foreign 
country he kissed the soil. He kissed his native soil again on his return. The Romans 
kissed the back of their right hand when they passed a temple.!® A Greek suppliant kissed the 
temple threshold” The suppliant Priam kissed the knees of Achilles and the storm-stayed 
Odysens the knees of the Egyptian king.1® The Greeks and Romans saluted guests by kissing 
their lips, hands, knees and feet. When a solemn kiss was given, especially to a child, it was 
the custom to hold the person kissed by the ears, apparently to prevent the escape of the 
spirit which passed in the kiss, This was called the pot kiss.® The same holding of 
ears is practised among the Russians when the bridegroom first kisses the bride after 
marriage.29 The Russian husband and wife, after the wedding ceremony, kiss each other 
three times.24. To prevent misfortune in Banff in Scotland (1800), if a newly married couple 
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chance to meet on the road, they salute each other by kissing.2? Before Easter Sunday the 
Russians kiss every one in the family in token of good will.2 On Easter day, the Czar kisses 
a soldier in each regiment.*4 The Russians and the Druses kiss the dead.2 The Russian 
bishop kisses the sacred pictures, and the people kiss the bishop’s hands.*® In Russia, ‘the 
priest's canonicals are kissed and signed with the cross before they are put on.27 Among the 
Danes, when a girl hears the cuckoo, she kisses her hand, and asks the cuckoo when she will 
be married.2® In German and Russian nursery tales, great powers are ascribed to a kiss. 
The maiden spell-bound in the form of a snake, dragon, toad, or frog, is freed from the spell by 
being thrice kissed. A kiss blots out of memory everything bad or unpleasant. Again, 2 
kiss brings back remembrance, and the unbinding of a spell is said to hang on a kiss.39 The 
sense being that the kisser’s influence passing in the kiss drives from the person kissed evil 
memories or the evil spell-spirit. Of a kiss counteracting a spell Sharpe?! gives the following 
example : — “In England, in 1603, a man thought his cow was bewitched; he would not 
go up to her till he had raised the tail and kissed under it.” The Pope, on being installed, 
has his right foot and hand kissed by the Cardinals, his foot and right knee by the Bishops, 
and his foot by others.22 Roman Catholic Bishops and priests kiss the vessel that holds the 
sacred oil.33 In England, before the Reformation, when the service was ended, the congre- 
gation used to kiss the pax, a board with an image of Christ on the Cross, the kiss being the 
kiss of peace, the spirit of peace passing from the image into the kisser, and so making the 
whole congregation of one spirit.24 In the words of St. Cyril (died A. D. 444) the sacramental 
or eucharistic kiss is the sign that our souls are mingled together.2> Similarly, in the 
Greek Church, the bride and bridegroom thrice kiss the cross.36 So also in the early 
Christian Church the taking of the Sacrament was preceded by the kiss of peace,?” 
Similarly, in England (A. D. 600-1000), drinkers kissed after pledging each other in wine. 
Compare the Peruvians who, before drinking, kissed the air two or three times in token of 
adoration,2? At the end of a Beni-Isri’il feast, the minister kisses a portion of bread and 
salt, and sends it rcund to the guests, each of whom kisses the bread and tastes the salt.3® 
When (A, D. 1547) Edward VI. of England was crowned, the people kissed first his right foot 
and then his cheek.40 At York and Newcastle (1825), in halls and in kitchens, kissing-bushes 
of mistletoe, greens, ribbons and oranges were hung, under which the men might kiss the girls, 
probably to draw into the kisser the hovering influences which haunt the evil dying year and might 
otherwise have harmed the kissed.*! According to an old Scottish custom the man who first enters 
a house after twelve o’clock on New Year’s morning hasaright to demand a kiss.4* In the kiss 
passes the spirit of the guardian New Year which the man brings with him. Compare for the 
new moon :—‘“‘ In England (1825), whoeveris first to see the new moon may kiss one of the opposite 
sex and claim a pair of gloves.’4* In Yorkshireand in Scotland, the clergyman used to kiss the 
bride after the wedding service, and in Ireland, the kiss of the bride and bridegroom was part of the 
ceremony.44 In England and in Russia, at the end and at the beginning of a dance, it was the 
practice to kiss.46 Another old Hnglish rule is that, if a woman kisses a man who is asleep 
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without waking him, she wins a pair of gloves.6 Perhaps, the sense of this glove-winniag ig 
that the kiss sucks out the soul of the sleeper, the soulin sleep being apt to leave the sleeper’s 
body, and that the owner redeems his soul by the gift of gloves. In England, to kissa black 
cat is lucky. The proverb says:—‘ Kiss the black cat, ’twill make ye fat. Kiss the white one, 
"twill make you lean.”’4? In this case the black cat seems to be a scape into which passes any 
evil spirit of leanness by which the kisser may have been haunted. 


Leather. —~ Fainting or hysterical patients are restored to consciousness either by being 
beaten with a shoe or a leather thong, or by inhaling the fumes of burnt leather. Therefore 
spirits fear leather, So, in the Dekhan, a person troubled with nightmare sleeps with a shoe 
under his pillow, and an exorcist frightens a spirit by threatening to make it drink water from 
the tanner’s well. Poona Kunbis believe that to drink water from a cobbler’s hands destroys 
a witch’s power.*® Similarly, a Gujarat witch’s power is taken away by shaving her head, 
beating her with a twig of the arké or giant swallow-wort and pouring down her throat water 
ent of a tanner’s jar.4¢ Among the Kunbis of the Dekhan, ifa man feels he has been strack 
by an incantation he at once takes hold of an upturned shoe. The Tirmalis, a Telugu caste of 
beggars in Poona, on the fifth day after birth, lay a leather shoe or sandal under a child’s pillow 
to scare evil spirits.50 The Shélapir Kémtis set an old shoe under the babe’s pillow to keep 
off evil spirits.6t The Méchis of Ahmadnagar, who are of southern origin, on the fifth night 
after a birth, worship Satvai, and lay a shoe under the ehild’s pillow to keep away evil spirits.5? 
Among the Ahmadnagar Bhils, those who have been put out of caste are let back by paying a 
fine, and when too poor to pay they stand before the caste with their shoes on their heads. In 
Thina, people fasten old shoes to fruit-trees, in order that they may not be blighted by the Evil 
Hye, and may bear good fruit.54 The Bijipfir Dhér bride stands in a basket filled with rice and 
leather.55 Ifa Dharwar Patradavarn, or dancing girl, is struck with a shoe, she is ont of caste, 
has to pay a fine, and go through penances.56 In Dharwar, a Brahman woman never wears 
shoes, except when. she is lying in.5? At a Liigdyat wedding, in Dharwar, the bridegroom’s 
mother sits on a bullock’s saddle, taking the bridegroom on her right knee and the bride on her 
left knee.68 In Sonth India, Hindus lift their shoes and swear at the whirlwind, which in Tamil 
districts is known as pishdcha, or devil.5® To take off your shoes if yon meet a great man 
and never to enter a house with shoes on, are two main rules of conduct in South India.% 
Dr. Buchanan tells how when his butler saw the ghost of a cook who had lately died, he put his 
shoeson the right side of the door, and so drove off the ghost.£1 To strike with a slipper is a 
great offence in Southern India. Any man who is so struck is put out of caste.52 In Bengal, in 
a Brahman wedding ceremony, at the evening or spirit-time, the bride and bridegroom sit on a 
red bull’s hide.* When the Brahman bride first enters the bridegroom’s house she is 
seated on a red bull’s hide.*4 In the Godavari? districts, when a woman is pregnant, to keep 
off demons, women burn a heap of rice husk, and tie a shoe to one door-pest and a bunch 
of éulsi to the other post.66 To scare a demon ont of a person, the Shanars apply a slipper 
or a broom to the shoulder of the possessed.66 In Lancashire, Cornwall and London, if on going 
to bed you leave your shoes sole up, crossed, or, peeping out from beneath the coverlet, you need 
not fear cramp.®” The Circassians hang a goat-hide on a pole to keep off lightning.“* The 
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Persians had a leather standard. The Jewish tabernacle and sacred vessels were covered 
with skins.70 The Jews had a custom of handing over a shoe to confirma contract.71 German 
Jews, at the last gasp or before execution, have knotted leather thongs bound round their arms 
and head.72 Roman Jews wear little rolls of parchment written with words in peculiar ink 
enclosed in black calf’s skin and tied to the arm or brow to keep off evil influences, especially 
nightly terrors.78 Among the Felops of the Gambia Coast, West Africa, if a father is killed in 
a brawl his son wears his father’s sandals once a year.74 In Bornou, in North Africa, married 
women are careful to cover their beds with skins when their husbands visit them.”* The 
lamb-skin or white leather apron is the badge of the freemason.“6 The Alaska Esquimaux 
Indians (North America) clothe the dead in a frock of skin.” Among the Oregon Indians, at 
their funeral pyres, the doctor tries to restore life, and if he fails, he throws a slip of leather on 
the dead.7@ Some Indian tribes wrap the dead in buffalo hide.” Hugh Lupus, the great Harl of 
Chester (A. D. 1120), was wrapped in leather and laid in a stone coffin.8® According to Bancroft, 
Vol. LIL. p. 519, the Americans putsandalsonthedead. At the Lupercalia, the object of the Roman 
youths, in striking people with a thong of leather, was probably at first to drive away spirits. 
Barren women tried to receive a cut of the thong hoping the stroke would make them conceive, 
that is, hoping that the spirit that made them barren might be driven out of them. Compare 
et the Indian Muharram some of the sporters striking men and women on the head with leather 
rolled in the form of aclub.8! The original object of the Roman and Skandinavian practice of 
fastening shoes on the feet of the dead may have been either to prevent the spirit coming 
back, or to prevent evil spirits entering the body. To bring luck to the family 
American negroes keep all old shoes and old leather in some place in the house.®8 The Gypsies 
consider that l-luck is bound and loosed by a shoe-string.*4 In Germany, throwing shocs over 
one’s head and seeing which way the points look, reveals the place where oneis destined to stay 
longest.25 In Ireland, persons were elected by throwing a shoe over them,®* and as late as 1689 
tattered brogues were thrown into the grave of the Irish piper.8? In England, shoes are thrown 
for luck after the bride and bridegroom, and after the youth who is leaving his family and 
friends.82 Rustics mark their shoes’ outlines on the tops of the steeples of churches. In the 
West Highlands of Scotland, on New Year's Eve, at the laird’s house, a man dressed in a@ cow’s 
hide used torun round and be beaten with sticks,®*and in Lincolnshire, on Palm Sunday, there 
was a custom of cracking a leather-thonged whip.*t In Durham, on Haster Tuesday, wives 
beat their husbands, and on the next day husbands beat their wives with shoes.°? In Guijarit, 
beating with a shoe is a common device for driving out an evil spirit IX @& possession case. 
This suggestion of possession is perhaps an element in the Musalmin horror of placing a slipper 
on the head. The Urdu proverb says :—“ Give me bread and lay your slipper on iny head.” 
An English folk-guard against the ill-luck of hearing a dog howl (or rather against Death the 
vision of whom makes the dog howl) is to take off your left shoe, place it sole up, spit on the 
sole, and set your foot on the spittle. Spitting on the shoe as a precaution against the 
Evil Eye was approved by Pliny and is still practised in Italy. In 1647, freshmen at Oxford 
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had on Shrove Tuesday to take an oath on an old shoe.** In the north of England (1825), to 
dream of their true love, girls laid their shoes soles up under their pillows.°” Similarly, 
Dorsetshire girls put their shoes by their bedside in the form of a T or cross, saying :— 


“Hoping this night my true love to see, 
I place my shoes in the form ofa T.”98 


in Ohina and the Malay Peninsula, no iron tools, leather, or umbrellas, may be brought into 
a mine for fear of annoying the earth spirits.°° The Brihman worships sitting on the skin of 
the black antelope. The Hindu ascetic dresses in a deer or tiger skin. The skin of the 
victim ram was drawn over the statue of Jupiter Ammon. The oracle-seeker at Delphi slept 
in the victim’s skin. The ancient Scot cooked his meat in the victim’s skin. To the early 
raan the hide was a great guardian. It formed his clothes, his armour, and his means for 
carrying food, drink and coin. 

Apart from its usefulness, the source of the holiness or evils-caring power of leather 
is that the spirit of the animal to which it belonged lives on in the skin, So, in Tibet, 
the greatest of oaths is for the swearer to lay a Svripture on his head, and, sitting on the 
reeking hide of an ox, to eat part of the ox’s heart,100 


(To be continued.) 








FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT 8S. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.F.L.S. 
No. 89. — Devoted Vatsald. 


In a certain village there lived a Brahman named Patanibhigya. He had an affectionate 
wife named Vatsala. She was a very good woman, and was equally kind to all the members of 
her household, and especially to her mother-in-law, the mother of Patantbhigya. She was so 
sincerely attached to her that Vatsala’s attachment to her mother-in-law became proverbial 
throughont the village. Some people regarded it as madness, and began to doubt as to how 
she would survive her mother-in-law, as, in all probability, the old woman would die first. But 
the more considerate thought Vatsali to be merely a little wanting in common sonse, and 
that was the real truth She considered her mother-in-law as a goddess, and, apart from 
her sincere devotion to her, she was under the strong belief that no daughters-in-law could 
five in the world without mothers-in-law to guide and rule them. Every morning, ag she 
rose up from her bed, she first worshipped her mother-in-law, consulted her taste in 
cooking the household meal, prepared only those dishes which she ordered, served her meal 
first, aud then attended to the table of others. Thus it was with Vatsala; and her mother- 
in-law, on her part. as, of course, was natural, was deeply attached to her. Thus passed soveral 
happy years. But time must work its changes, and the old people must die giving place to 
new, and the end of the mother-in-law approached, and she passed away in the arms of her 
daughter-in-law. The fnneral rites followed and after a time the house revived from the 
mourning. It was a natural death in good old age. There was not much sorrow felt in the 
family, But to Vatsali the world became a nonentity. She had nothing now to care for in the 
world. Her monitor was no more. Who would receive henceforth her devotions? Who 
would direct her in her honsehold duties? These became great riddles to her. Patantbhigya 
advised her to cheer up, but to no effect. His sonnd arguments were of no avail to soothe the 
sorrows of Vatsald, for she had not that quota of common sense, — the general property of all: 
what she wanted was some tangible and material object to be respected as her mother-in-law. 


“Tt must have a mother-in-law. Give me a mother-in-law, my dear hushand,” mourned 
Vatsala. 











% Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 83. 97 The Denham Tracts, Vol. II. p. 279. 
3 Dver's Folk-Lore. p. 185. % Journal Straits Branch R. A. Soc, p. 82. 


16 Waddell's Buddinsra in Tibet, p. 569. 
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Finding all reasoning to be vain, and, pitying his poor wife, who was so good and kind to 
him in everything, he went a little out of the ordinary way and promised to supply Vatsalé 
with a mother-in-law. He went to a carpenter and bronght a wooden image, and, presenting it 
to his wife, addressed her thas :— 


** My dear Vatsald, you are dying for want of a mother-in-law. I have consulted several 
doctors aud learned men. They gave me a wooden mother-in-law for you. You can now be 
happy. You can worship this as your old mother-in-law. Consult this wooden image in 
household duties, and be thus in every way happy.” 


Vatsala’s pleasure at the receipt of a substitute for her mother-in-law can be better 
imagined than described. She placed it in a prominent part of the verandah of the upper storey 
of her house. To herit was everything. Sheconsulted it. She fedit twice a day witha 
sumptuous meal, and spent every minute that she could savefrom household duties to the care 
oi the image. But how could the wood speak? How could the wood eat? These were 
plain questions with plain answers to Vatsali. For she devised the answers after putting the 
questions to the image, and imagined that the answers came from the mother-in-law herself, 
She would stand before the image and ask :— 


“My mother, what shall I prepare you for your dinner to-night? You have not been well 
to-day.”’ 
After putting this question, she would herself answer :— 


“Yes, I understand you. Your order is that I should prepare pepper-water without ddl. 
T shall do so.” 


Her simplicity was a source of general amusement. She would spread a large leaf before 
the image and serve on it the meal meant for her mother-in-law. Some mischievous relation 
would wait for an opportunity and take away all the meal, leaving the leaf clean. But Vatsala 
thought that her mother-in-law had swallowed it all. Thus passed some days. 


Patanibhiagya had to go ont on a mercantile tour with a neighbour for a few months. 
Fie supplied the house with grain and articles of food to last for six months, and started on 
his journey. His neighbour did the same, and followed him. Other relations of Patantbhigya, 
too, had to go away, and thus Vatsali was left alone in the house with her wooden mother-in- 
law. She was very glad of this Her only living friend was the wife of the neighbour who 
had accompanied Patanibhigya on his tour. That their busbands were friends on tour was 
the great cause of this friendship, though they were of opposite natures. Vatsalé was 
an idiot and a fool, but the other woman was the very type of intelligence and cunning. 
Finding VatsalA was a great fool, and it did not take much time to discover this, she wanted 
to profit by it. Whatever ill-health Vatsalé imagined in her wooden mother-in-law she would 
aggravate. She recommended sumptuous meals for the mother-in-law as the only cure for 
weakness, and Vatsali spent all her leisure in preparing rice of several kinds, puddings, 
mufiing, etc., etc., to feed her, and all these were served twice and even thrice a day. 
Her friend took them all away secretly, and thus saved herself the trouble of kindling a fire at 
her own home, growing fat at the expense of Vatsala. She saved all the articles stored up by 
her own husband. Vatsala did not care for the expense. If ler mother-in-law was well it 
was all in all to her: and was she improving? Ycs; undoubtedly, at least to VatsalA she was, 
and her friend told her so every day. Thus things went on for some months. 


Their husbands returned from their tour. Patauibhigya examined his house, and 
discovered that he must supply his house again with food. He asked his wife how it was that 
everything was exhausted so soon, while she was the only soul at home to eat. 


«My dear husband, how is it that you have forgotten your mother, my mother-in-law P 
Kiver since you left us, she was always falling into weak health, and I had to feed her every 
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day sumptuously. Must not two souls eat? And must not my mother-in-law be fed ?% 
replied she. 


The patience of the husband was exhausted. However much he might have excused her 
for her foolishness, the waste of all the food touched him to the quick. 


“May you and your mother-in-law go to hell!” roared he, and, kicking the wooden 
imago first, he dealt the same punishment to his wife. The wife did not feel herself 
insulted in any way, bat she felt acutely the sufferings of her mother-in-law. 


“You have kicked herdown. Maythegodscurseyou! Yon have kicked your own mother, 
How will the gods excuse you? O my mother-in-law, my dear mother-in-law. In your old 
age to be thus kicked! Whata great shock you must have received by your fall?” wept 
Vatsala, and, disregarding her husband’s blows, she flew to the fallen image, took it up in her 
hands, and protected it from further injury from Patanibhigya. 


The husband could contain himself no more. He drove his wife with her precious 
mother-in-law out of the house. Not that she cared: for she had still her mother-in-law, and 
could go with her where she pleased and live comfortably. For is not a mother-in-law a goddess 
to daughters-in-law? Thus arguing with herself, Vatsali left the village that very evening, 
carrying on her shoulders her poor mangled mother-in-law, and walked through a forest. The 
sun had just set. Darkness covered the world. Vaitsali, notwithstanding the charm of a 
goddess on her shoulders, was a Httle afraid to pursue her way through the forest all alone. 
She wanted to rest somewhere for the night; and where else could she rest bntona tree? So 
she climbed up a tree and with her mother-in-law in her hands sat there for the night. 


The tree on which Vatsali sat was in the middle of a thick forest, and wasa large and 
broad one ; and it was the tree under which the robbers of the forest used to assemble 
to divide among themselves the plunders of the night. Justat the last watch of the 
night nearly a dozen robbers came, and were engaged in separating their plunder into several 
groups as the share for each. Vatsalé had no sleep the whole night and now she heard the 
horrible conversation of the robbers. The counting of coins jingled on her ears. Her whole 
frame trembled, and down fell the wooden mother-in-law as the first effect of her fears, just as 
the robbers were proceeding to take possession of their respective shares. They knew that the 
Riiji’s men had been watching them for a long time, and so in the twinkling of an eye most of 
them ran away. After her mother-in-law down came Vaitsald with a horrible crash, and those 
that remained imagined her to be the very RAiji himself. So away they ray, and the wood 
was cleared of the robbers. Vatsalé fell down senseless, but after a time she recovered 
her senses. The morning had now dawned and she perceived the heaps of coin with 


her wooden mother-in-law in their midst. She fell down before her goddess and wor- 
shipped her. 


What will your son —~ that son who kicked you last evening—say now, when I return to 
him with these hoards of money P O my goddess! O my holy mother-in-law!” 


So saying, Vatsali collected everything in haste and returned home. Meanwhile, Patani- 
bhagya, after the excitement of ithe moment, was very sorry for his cruelty to his poor wife, for 
it was a settled fact that she was an idiot. So he waited for the morning to go out in scarch of 
her; and great was his joy when she herself returned to him withso much money! In her own 
fashion, she told the story about the money, and how her mother-in-law had given it to replace 
the exhausted store at home, and preached to hor husband that he must be more kind to such a 
kind mother! The sight of the money consoled him much, though at heart he laughed at his 
wife’s theory, and was not blind to the true cause of the acquisition, And what is lost in 
humouring an idiotic and stupid, but for all that, a good wifeP So Patanibhigya stored 


up all the money, and told his wife that all the good fortune was due to her devotion to her 
mother-in-law. 
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“Tt is my goddess, my mother-in-law, my dear husband, that gave us all this wealth,” 
repeated Vatsalé even before her husband finished his speech. 


“Yes, true itis, true it is. From to-day worship her all the more for it,’’ repeated tLe 


husband, 


That noon her cunning friend visited Vaisala, who, in her own plain way, related the 
great boon that her mother-in-law that day conferred upon her family by the gilt of unexpected 
wealth. The neighbonr heard it with great pleasure, for her avarice had already devised for 
her a plan of her making herself rich in the same way. Outwardly she promised to worship 
her own mother-in-law in that way, and made a copy of Vatsala’simage, but hersecret intention 
was to go to the tree in which Vatsali had hidden herself the previous night, and try to see 
whether fortune would favour her also. For this purpose she carefully noted the exact position 
of the tree. 


As soon as night approached, without the knowledge of the husband, she ran to the forest 
to the very tree and concealed herself in it with, of course, the wooden mother-in-law, to 
surprise the robbers. Hven as she expected, the robbers came that night also, and became 
engaged in dividing their booty. She threw down first the wooden stump, and the robbers 
were a little afraid at first; but their money, hard won in their own way of thieving, was not 
to be thus easily given up every night. So they made a careful search, and canght hold of 
the woman. 


“You wretched hag: you are caught at last,” roared they. ‘‘ You frightened us last night, 
and we were fools and ran away. But now instead of killing you we will make a lesson of you 
to others who would thus dare to beard us in our own den.” 

All the shrieks and cries of the woman, and her pleadings that the woman of the previons 
night was a different one were of no avail. Her hair wascut. Her nose was cut. And thns 
mutilated she was driven out of the forest and reached home with her body disfigured for her 
pains. 

Her husband, who had missed her the previous night, received her with great anger, and 
on hearing the cause of her disfigurement spoke to her in very severe terms. He plainly icld 
her that it was her avarice that brought her that just punishment. But what was to be 
done next? He applied soothing medicines to her broken nose and advised her never to relate 
her story to any one, and thus ends the story. 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE KALYANI 
INSCRIPTIONS, 


(Continued from Vol. XXIII. p. 259.) 


desirous of learning the Vinaya Pitaka. The 
Kalyani Inscriptions add :-—*‘ The king was pleased 
with the théra, and presented him with an alms. 
bow! filled with many kinds of gems.” As attest- 


(18) Malayadipa. ed by the following passage cited in Yule’s Heb- 


Malayadipa may he identified with the 
Malay Archipelago. Its native appellation is 
Malayu. The capital of the region may he fixed as 
Malacca, which has now been deserted for Penang 
and Singapore. The Malayu betel-nut is still 
famous in Burma, and it must have been intro- 
duced when there was frequent intercourse 
between the Burmese and Malay ports. 


Réhalathéra went to Malayadipa in 543, Sak- 
karij, or 1181 A.D. He was well received by 
the king, who was evidently a Buddhist, as he was 


son-Jobson, p. 416, the wealth of the country 
during the period in question appears to be an 
undoubted fact :— 


“¢, 1150. ‘The Isle of Malai is very great 
.... The people devote themselves to very promi - 
able trade; and there are found hore elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and various aromatics and spices, 
such as clove, cinnamon, lard .. . and nutmeg.’ 
In the mountains are mines of gold, of excellen: 
quality ... the people have also windmills.\— 
Edrisi, by Jaubert, i. 945.” 
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(14) Dhammavildsathéra. 


It is a most lamentable fact that the study of 
biography as well as of history is not held in 
esteem by Burmans: hence the meagreness 
of details in biographical notices of native 
writers. 


Dhammavilasa was the title given to SAri- 
puttathéra by King Narapatisibu (1174-1228 
A. D.) for his ability and eminence in learning. 
The théra was a Talaing by birth and was a 
native of Padippajéyya village in the province of 
Dala. He was educated at Pagan under Ananda- 
théra of the Sinhalese fraternity. The king 
desired to appoint Sariputta to be one of his Pre- 
ceptors, but unfortunately he was debarred from 
carrying out his object by the rigour of a custom 
prevailing at all Oriental Courts that all recipients 
of royal favour shall not labour under any 
physical defect. One of the big toes of the 
théra, was shorter than its natural length, and he 
was accordingly disqualified for any high post 
under the Government. To compensate for the 
boon missed by him the king bestowed upon him 
the title of Dhammavilasa, and commissioned 
him to propagate the Buddhist Religion in the 
maritime provinces. What has rendered his 
name illustrious in Burma is the authorship of 
the Dhammavilisa-dhammabat, which is not 
now extant. There is, however, a commentary on 
it, which was compiled in the 17th Century. This 
latter work comprises 86 palm-leaves, eight lines 
to the page. The chapter on “Inheritance and 
Partition” has been translated and published 
under the editorship of the late Dr. E. Forch- 
hammer, and forms No. VIL. of the series of 
Notes on Buddhist Law issued by Mr. Justice 
Jardine, now of the Bombay High Court. 


The dates of birth and death of Dhammavilasa, 
as well as of the completion of his Dhammabat 
are unknown. Even the Sdsandlankdra, compiled 
as late as 1832 A. D. by the learned ex. 
monk Maungdaungsadd, the Archbishop of King 
Bodip‘ayé at Amarapura, is silent on these 
points. 

(15) Lakkhiyapura,. 


This place may be identified with the modern 
Letk‘aik, a small insignificant village on the Dala 
side of the Rangoon river, but the Bak&sa river 
cannot now be identified. 


_—_—_— eee 

1“ And here again, in regard to the doctrine left behind 
by each, a vast distinction is to be noted. For the 
doctrine delivered by Christ to His disciples is to spread by 
degrees everywhere until it prevails eternally. Whereas 
the doctrine left by Buddha, though it advanced rapidly 


(16) Kambdja. 


This is the classical appellation of Cambodia, 
the ancient empire of the Khmers, whose influence 
in the valleys of the Salween and Irrawaddy ceased 
with the foundation of the kingdom of Siam, with 
Ayuthia as its capital, in 1850 A. D. (see note 9 
ante, Vol. XXIII. p. 256£ ). 


In Burmese official writings the Shan States to 
the Hast of the Irrawaddy River are collec. 
tively called Kambéja. In this connection it 
may be interesting to note that the appellation, 
“Shan,” applied by the Burmans to the whole 
Tai race, is a corrupted form of “ Cham,” 
Kambéja was also known as Champé, and its 
people were called “Cham.” Vides. ». “Cham- 
pa,” “Shan” and “Siam” in Yule’s Hobson- 
Jobson. 


> 


(17) Dalapura. 


Dalapura is the modern Dal& opposite Ran- 
goon. Tradition says that it was founded by a 
princess from Thatén, whose king had just beaten 
off a Cambodian army. In after times Dali 
formed a dependency of Syriam, and in view of 
its origin, was always an appanage of a princess 
or a lady of rank. Owing to its contiguity to 
Cape Negrais, which was the base of operations of 
Arakanese raiders and invaders, it was deemed 
to be of some strategic importance. 


(18) Visurzhgdma. 

The validity of the ordination of a Buddhist 
monk and his consequent status in the Order 
depend mainly on the validity of the consecration 
of the simd where the ordination was performed. 
A simd is, again, valid or otherwise according 
as its site is viswhgdma or not. Thus the 
whole fabricof the Buddhist Church rests, to some 
extent, on the solution of the vexed question 
of visuthgima. The frequent squabbles and 
controversies regarding the validity or otherwise 
of ordination are due to this fact. These con- 
troversies have now been happily set at rest in 
Burma by the Local Government, which issues 
grants of visuzigdma land for the construction of 
sumds under the seal and hand of the Chief 
Commissioner. 


(19) The Religion of Buddha will last 
5,000 years. 
As Sir Monier Monier- Williams has endorsed 
this idle tradition and published it to the world 


in his great work on Buddhism! it is essential to 
a es 


‘by leaps and bounds, is, according to his own admission, 


to fade away by degrees, till at the end of 5,000 years it 
has disappeared altogether from the earth, and another 
Buddha must descend to restore it. Monier-Williama’ 
Buddhiem, pp. 556, 567. 
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ascertain the basis on which the statement is 
founded. The Buddhists do not question the truth 
of the statements in the Pali texts of the Tripitaka, 
but they are at liberty to criticise the commen- 
tarvies, such as the atthakathds, tékds, etc. In 
the present case, the limit of the continuance of 
Buddhism is fixed by the atthakathds, and not by 
the Buddha himself. 


The Dighanikdya, the Mahdvagga of the Suita- 
pifaka, and the Mahdparinibbdnasutia do not 
contain any allusion to the question, but distinctly 
say, on the other hand, that the succession of 
monks will never be interrupted so long as 
there is peace and concord among them: “ Sace, 
Subhadda, ime bhikkht samdvihdreyyum, asuiino 
loko arakantehi assa.”’ 


In the Chilavagga, however, it is said that 
Gautama Buddha was averse to the admission of 
nuns into the Church, as he foresaw the risk 
accruing to the Order of Monks, and declared 
that his Religion would last 1,000 years if no 
nuns were admitted, but only 500 years if they 
were. This is, of course, only a hypothetical 
statement, and an euphemistic avowal of unwil- 
lingness to recognize the Order of Nuns which was 
subsequently formed. Butthe commentators took 
2, serious view of the matter and, being constrained 
to put a literal interpretation on the declaration, 
prolonged the period of 1,000 years to 5,000, which 
they had no authority todo. In the Chiilavaggat- 





thakathé a period of 1,000 years is assigned to 
each of the following classes of saints :-— 


(a) Patisambhidipatta; 
(5) Sukkhavipassake ; 
(c) Anig&mt; 

(d) Sakadég&mi ; 

(e) Sotapanni. 

In the Anguttaratihakathd a similar assigna- 

tion is made, and the following are the classes :— 
(a) Patisambhidépatta ; 
(b) Chhalabhififia ;sx 
(ec) Tevijjaka; 
(7) Sukkhavipassaka ; 
(e) The observers of the Pdtimékkha. 

Personally, Iam inclined to think with Froude? 
that Truth is writ large on the tablets of eternity, 
and that itis idle to set bounds to the limits of 
eternity. 

(20) Mah&avihara. 

When Mahinda, the son of Adéka, was sent to 
Ceylon after the 3rd Buddhist Council, Devanarm- 
piyatissa, king of that Island, after the manner of 
Bimbisara, king of R&jagriha, who presented the 
Buddha with the Véluvana Monastery, presented 
the Missionary Prince with the Mahéiméghavana 
villa, which came to be known as the Mah&vihara. 
The vicissitudes of the Mahavihara sect are briefly 
detailed in the Kalyani Inscriptions. 

Taw Sxrn-Ko. 
(Zo be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. - 


A CERBMONIAL MUTILATION, 


In (Buchanan) Hamilton’s East India Gazetieer 
(1815), page 337, the following curious passage 
occurs:— “ Near Deonella or Deonhully, a town 
in Mysore, is a sect or sub-division of the Mur- 
resoo Wocul caste, every woman of which, pre- 
vious to piercing the ears of her eldest daughter, 
preparatory to her being betrothed im marriage, 
must undergo the amputation of the first joints 
of the third and fourth fingers of her right hand. 
The amputation is performed by the blacksmith 


of the village who, having placed the finger in a: 


block, performs the operation witha chisel. If 
the girlto be betrothed be motherless, and the 
mother of the boy have not before been subjected 
to the amputation, it is incumbent on her to 
suffer the operation. In these districts this caste 
occupy about 2,000 houses, and for the original 


2 “ Firat, it (history) is a voice for ever sounding across 
the centuries the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, 
manners change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral law ts 
written on the tablets of eternity. For every false word or 
unrighteous deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust or 
vanity, the price hag to be paid at last: not always by 


cause of this strange ceremony, they relate a long 
legend. (F. Buchanan) (Hamilton’s) Travels in 
Mysore in Asiatic Researches )” 


DENZIL IBBETSON in P. N. and Q. 18838. 


Ces bE 


A HINDU HOUSE-WARMING. 


WuHeEN the house is finished Brahmans and 
the friends of the family are feasted. The mistri 
(master-builder) attends the dinner, and receives 
from the owner complimentary gifts, such as 
shawls, turban, clothes, and money, as his merits 
and the generosity of his employer dictates. 
During the building a lamp is often kept 
burning all night. This is to prevent bhits 
(ghosts), and churéls (female ghosts), and the like, 
from taking up a lodging in the new abode.* 


J. L. Krprine in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


the chief offenders, but paid by someone. Justice and 
truth alone endure and live. Injustice and falsehood may 
be long-lived, but doomsday comes at last to them, in 
French revolutions and other terrible ways,’’ — Froude’s 
Short Studies on Great Subjects, Vol. I. p. 27. 

1 [See Journal, Society of Arts, 1883, p. 739. — En.] 
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BOOK-NOTICHS. 


SOME NEW CATALOGUES OF SANSKRIT MSS. 


We have received Dr. Peterson’s excellent 
Catalogue of the M&S. in the Ulwar Library.’ 
Tt consists of a nominal list, with, m many cases, 
full descriptions of nearly two thousand five 
hundred works, to which is appended an unusually 
large collection of extracts, in which no less than 
six hundred and seventy-eight MSS. are illus- 
trated. A third of the whole collection is devoted 
to Vedic works and works on Philosophy. Rhe- 
toric, Dharma, and Astronomy are well repre. 
sented, and there is a small collection of Prakrit 
books, some of which appear to be of vulue, 
although this portion of the catalogue gives 
merely the titles, with few further particulars, 
The book is absolutely devoid of diucritical marks 
ofany kind. Even long vowels are not noted, 
but in other respects, it is throughout edited with 
the scholarly accuracy which distinguishes all 
Dr, Peterson’s labours. 


The Government of Bengalis issuing in fasci. 
culi, 2 Catalogue ofthe MSS, in the Library of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College.? The first fasci- 
culus has been printed at the Secretariat Press, and 
a wise discretion has been exercised in transferring 

-the second and third to the Press of the Baptist 
Mission. Experience has shewn that Government 
printing departments are not adapted for the 
correct production of carefully edited Sanskrit 
books. The present work is as yetincomplete, and 
till the neccasary indexes have been received it is 
difficult to analyze its contents. The style is the 
same as that of the well-known Sanskrit catalogues 
of Rajendra Lala Mittra, with which it may well 
be compared. When completed, it will, no doubt, 
be as useful as its fore-runner. 


Let us hope that the Bengal Government, at 
whose expense itis issued, will make the book easily 
available to purchasers in Europe and not bury 
the copies (without advertisement) in the cellars of 
Writers’ Buildings, to be sold as waste paper, 
after bemg given a decent number of years to 
ripen for the paper mills. 





ORIENTAL MUSIC, a Monthly Periodical, Edited by 
A. M. Carnnaswami Mupatryar, M. A., Ave 
Maria Press, Pudupet, Madras, 1893. 


THIS periodical appears to have been started 
with the following objects :— to familiarise the 


1 Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripisin the Invbrary 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Ulwar, by Peter 
Peterson, M.A., D.Se., Bombay: 1892, 

2 A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit M&S. in ihe 
Inbrary of the Caleutia Sanskrit College. Part L 


European ear with the peculiarities of Oriental 
Music, to help the people of the country to un- 
derstand European Notation, and to appreciate 
the beauties of Harmony; and to record the 
music of India which is fast fading into decay. 


It is a somewhat comprehensive programme, of 
which the third part would appear to be the most 
worthy of support. 


A complete and trustworthy record of the 
musical productions of India, with descriptions of 
the instruments used, and the manner in which 
they are manufactured and played, and accounts 
of the principal masters of Indian musie, will 
be of great value to Orientalists, as, with the excep- 
tion of Captain Day’s work, no such record cxists. 


The European ear, with its previous training 
by the European scales and divisions of the oc- 
tave, is not likely to appreciate the Oriental scales 
and divisions; and on our keyed instruments, as 
at present tuncd, it is not possible to render 
Oriental Music correctly or to describe it in Euro- 
pean Notation. On instruments of the Violin 
family this music can be played, but in the pages 
before us no indications are given in the notation 
by which this should be done. 


With a specially devised notation Oriental 
music could be rendered on such an instrument 
as Mr. Bosanquet’s Enharmonic Organ, but, as 
we have said, Huropeans are not likely to serious- 
ly adopt Oriental Music. 


To attempt to teach Harmony to the Indians 
from the starting point of their own music would 
be “ ploughing the sands,” and it would be far 
easicr for them to approach the subject as a 
separate science, and to study the European text- 
books. 


* Oriental Music” is evidently the work of an 
enthusiast, and the record being made is a valua- 
ble addition to the literature of a little known 
subject. Itis only by the investigation of Has- 
tern music that we shall be able to understand 
the music of the ancient European nations, and 
Mr. Chinnaswami Mudaliyar will do good work 
for science in continuing what he has so carefully 
commenced. We would draw his attention to 
Notes and Queries on Anthropology, Chapter XLI., 
which he will find to be an excellent guide to the 
requirements of science in the matter. 





(1892) by Hrishikéga Sastri; printed at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press, Part II. (1894) by the same, and 
Siva Chandra Gui, M.A., B.L., printed at the Baptist 
Mission Press; Part II. (1895), same author and 
printer, 
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SOME HARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE. 
BY P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A, 
(Continued from p. 285.) 


x. 


HIRTEEN years later we meet with another king of Vénid, Sri-Vira-Rama Keérala- 
varma Tiruvadi. I base this statement on a Vatteluttu inscription in the temple of 
Sri-Padmanabhasvamin in the capital itself. Unfortunately, however, it is a mutilated one, 
nearly one half of it being missing, All the greater pity, since the fine bold Vatteluttu characters, 
in which it is inscribed, would have otherwise made it, both paleographically and historically, 
one of the very best samples yet to hand. Thelocality in which this mutilated document is now 
found, can scarcely have been its original abode. Indeed it cannot be said to be fairly above 
ground! And any one wishing to pay it a visit must be prepared for an uncomfortable attitude! 
Passing by the flagstaff and going in at the main eastern gate of the temple, let him walk 
straight on till he crosses the gateway of the second enclosure. There, -if he will stoop 
low enough, he will desery in the gloom in the nethermost row of stones forming the low 
passage wall to his left, the object he is in quest of, neat and remarkably well dressed. 
for the situation. With the help of other inscriptions in my collection, I have in a measure 
succeeded in conjecturing what this stone when complete would have told us; and with the 
omissions so supplied, the translation of the document would read thus: — 
10 Vatteluttu 


No. Gi, Old MalayAlam. 





PadmanAabhasvamin Temple Inscription of Vira-Rama- 
Kéralavarman., 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the Kollam year 384, with Jupiter in Cancer, [and the sun * days 
old in Gemini],75 in the presence of the Tiruvanandapuram assembly and its sabhanjita, assem- 
bled in the southern [hall] of Mitranandapuram, [under the solemn] presidency of [the Bhatta- 
raka], * * tiaga’® Pallavarayan, [the loyal chieftain of] Sri-Vira-Iraman [Kéralavarma 
Tiruvadi] of holy Véndd, [made a free grant of certain lands] belonging to the said * tinga 
Pallavarayan, in Oheyyaman and Kalatttfr, [to be taken charge of by such and such, under such 
and such arrangements,] with the object of providing daily four ndfi of rice and condiments, 
[partly] to be used as offering to the Perumal of Tiruvanandapuram, and [partly] to feed one 
Brihmana, besides providing every year on the Uttiram star in (the month of) Pahguni,’” 
[a special feast or lustration]. [The daily offering to the Perumal shall be made] when a man’s 
shadow in the sun measures 12 ft.7° [and the rice so offered shall be made over to such and such, 
who in return therefor] shall supply [each day] one garland to adorn the Perumal. If the 
supply (of this stated quantity) of paddy fails once, [double the default shall be paid. If twice, 
twice the default and fine. If thrice] in succession, the property shall be confiscated, and 
the amount of paddy recovered and measured out. [If any dispute arises thereon, |] the 
case shall be taken to Sri-Padam and the question then finally decided. To which cffect 
[witness below our hands, * * of Kaitavilagam, The first half-yearly [payments will be 
due] in the month of Vrigchikam in Kollam 385.” 


Such in substance would be the document, if the portions lostare supplied, as far asit is 
now practicable to do, with the help of the context and of similar records in my possession, 
Happily for us, however, so far as important historical facts are concerned, there is little or no 
room for any legitimate doubt, For instance, comparing this inscription with the one to be 
given next, there can be no reasonable doubt that the full name of the king whoruled Vénid on 


75 Tho parts within square brackets are those supplied. 76 Looks hike a corruption of Chinga or Simha, 

77 Tho principal festival of the temple still takes place about thia time. Uttiram pr Utram is a star about 
the tail of Leo Major. 

78 Technically called pandiradé or ‘the 12th feat offering.’ 
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the date of this document, was Sri-Vira-Iraman Kéralavarman. The last letter in the part of 
the name actually found is %, which can combine with no other letter in the alphabhet 
than a &; and the next inscription, which is but five years later, completes the name exactly 
as we should expect. Fortunately for us, again, the last word with which the opening line 
breaks off, is Kollam 384,”?.— the year of the document; and this date is confirmed, if need 
be, by the closing line, fixing the time for the payment of the first half-yearly dues in Vriéchika 
385. This mention of the month, with which the first half-year ends, enables us further to fix 
the month of the grant itself as Mithuna preceding. Supposinga full half-year was to expire 
in Vriéchika for the payment to be due, we have only to shift the date of the grant a month 
earlier, ¢. e., Idavam 384, Thus, then, we may be perfectly sure that, about May or June 1209, 
Vénad was ruled by Sri-Vira-Rama-Kéralavarma Tiruvadi. 


Certain other inferences, equally unquestionable, may be also made from the record in 
hand. For instance, it is impossible to doubt that in 384, Trivandram, like so many other 
villages, had a sabhd or assembly, with a sabhanjita, chairman or secretary, of its own, and 
that it used to meet on occasions of importance in the old temple at Mitrdnandapuram, about a 
couple of furlongs to the west of the present shrine of Sri-Padmandbha. The south-western 
corner of the courtyard of this temple is still pointed out as the sacred spot where sabhds used 
to meet of old, and the word ‘tek’ or south, in ourinscription, serves as nodubious guide to that 
spot. The raised floor of this hall still remains, but the roof, which must have resounded with 
the voice of many a wise council, is now no more. Fragments of apparently very old inscrip- 
tions in the Mitranandapuram temple speak also of memorable meetings of the sadhd in the same 
‘southern hall.”’?’ These meetings are recorded to have taken place in the “solemn presence ” 
of the Badara or Bhattéraka Tiruvadi of the locality, enabling us thus to infer that the solemn 
presence, with which the meeting here recorded is said to have been honoured, must have been 
also of the same mysterious personality. It would appear further from an inscription at 
Suchindram, dated 406 M. E., that there was atthat time a senior Badara Tiruvadi at Trivan- 
dram, in superior charge of the temple management. From this latter document, I am led also to 
suspect that by ‘‘ Sri-Pidam,” to whom, according to the record in hand, the final appeal was 
to lie, in case of dispute inthe administration of the land in question, is meant also the same 
religious functionary. This expression has now somehow or other come to be used to designate 
the palace, where the queen-mother resides with the junior members of her family. But the 
context in the Suchindram record, above referred to, militates against that modern application 
of the term. 


I would draw attention to the curious way in which the name Trivandram is here spelt, 
Twice the word occurs in the portion of the inscription preserved to us, and on both occasions 
it is clearly spelt Tiruvanandapuram with a long é, meaning ‘the holy city of blessedness,’ and 
not, as it is now universally understood, the city of Ananta, theserpent. Thedeity, too, of the 
place is named Perumal, ‘the great one,’ and not Padmanabha, ‘the Lotus-navelled.’ Is it 
possible that the City of Blessedness passed into the City of Ananta, the serpent, with the trans- 
formation of the infinite and indefinite ‘great one’ into the definite Padmanibha, whose mattress 
Ananta is? The analogy of Mitrinandapuram, the oldest temple of this town, lends support 
to the orthography of the inscription. Buton the other hand, the Suchindram inscription, 
already referred to, spells the name in the usual modern fashion. So also does the hymn in 
the Tiruvéymoli,” dedicated to the local deity, though, in thiscase, it is not as decisive as with 
Tiruvittar, since neither rhyme nor metre will be wholly spoiled by the substitution of one 
of the names for the other; and as far as I can remember, the town is mentioned nowhere else 
in Tami] literature. 


The Sanskrit name Sy4nandire for Trivandram only adds to our doubts and difficulties. 
Underivable proper names are by no means common in any Indian language, and in Sanskrit, 





79 Vide the 2nd pattu in the pattampattu, 
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there are but very few names of any class whose etymology cannot be traced to well-known 
roots. But Sydnandira, though used familiarly by Sanskrit scholars both in inscriptions and 
in standard Malayalam works,® is analysable according to no known rules of grammar. Iz looks 
in the highest degree incredible that the Aryans of Upper India could ever have been under 
the necessity of inventing such an arbitrary and unanalysable name for so petty a village in 
the Dravidian country. In all probability then, it must be a Sanskritized corruption of a 
Dravidian name now altogether lost to us. The last syllable in Syinandira sounds like #, the 
Tamil term for village or town, but what the preceding two syllables stand for, it is difficult to 
conjecture. If the word were Sryanandira, we could have taken the body of it as made up of 
éri or dru in Tamil, and dnanda, as preserved to us in the inscription before us as well ag in 
the name Mitranandapuram. But in that case there would have been no necessity for any 
corruption at all. My impression, therefore, is that the original native denomination of the 
town must have been a Dravidian word ending in tr. The form Sydnandiérapura occa- 
sionally met with tends to shew that dra was a part of the original name and no corruption of 
pura, since pura is itself added to it. Atany rate, the name could not have been either 
Anandapuram, as in our inscription, or Anantapuram, as in current use, since both of them are 
good Sanskrit words, needing no corruption to suit the genius of that language. 


XI. 


We have seen already that in Idavam or Mithuna 384, 7. e., 1209 A. D., the government 
of the country was in the hands of Sri-Vira-Iraman Kéralavarman. This same sovereign was 
in power on Thursday, the 18th Minam 889 M. 3. iIfany one wishes to assure himself of 
the fact, it would cost him nothing more than a pleasant trip to Kadinahkulam, just 12 miles 
north of Trivandram, on the backwater route to Quilon. On the north-western wall of the 
temple of Mahadéva in this village, he would find a Vatteluttu inscription in four lines to the 


ollowing effect : — 


lL Vafttelutta 

"20. Tami]. 

« Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite the Kollam year 389, with Jupiter in Aquarius, 

and the sun 18 days old in Pisces, Thursday, Pushya star,®! the 10th lunar day, Aries (being 

the rising sign), and Srt-Vira-Irdman Kérajavarme Tiruvadi of Kilppértiir being the 

gracious ruler of Vénad, Sri-Vira-Iraman Umaiyammai Villavar (?) Tiruvadi graciously caused 
the consecration (of the idol inside).” 


This neat inscription, giving full details of its date even to the hour, would have been 
altogether unexceptionable, but for a difficult word which I am not quite sure of, between 
Umaiyammai and Tiruvadi. We need not be particularly sorry for this, if we could be but sure 
that it was a part of the proper name of the founder of the temple. But as it stands, the proper 
name would appear to be completed with Umaiyammai, and the intractable word after it 
would seem to describe her status or position, in which case, indeed, it must be of supreme 
historical importance for us to know exactly what it was. The title Tiruvadi is found through- 
out our records reserved to royalty. It occurs even here just a line above in connection with 
Sri-Vira-Iriman Kéralavarman. Who then could this additional Tiruvadi beP The name 
given, Sri-Vira-Iraman Umaiyammai, is a. curious compound, Sri-Vira-Iraman being a masculine 
name, the first part in fact of the name of the then ruling king, and OUmaiyammai, an appellation 
as distinctly feminine. In a compound name like this, usage as well as grammar would 
determine the sex of the person so named by the ultimate particle of the name, and we have, 
therefore, practically no doubt that the founder of the temple was a female, entitled, however, 
to royal rank. The interesting question then is, did she belong to the same royal house as 
ene en ye A ee 

80 Vide, for example, the Vairdgiya-Chandrddaiyam. 
#1 Piyam or Pushyam is a star about the head of Hydra. 


No Kadinankulam Inscription of Vira-Rama-Kéralavarman. 
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the then ruling sovereign, and if so, what was the particular relation in which she stood to that 
roler ? The full importance of the question will be perceived, only when the following facts are 
borne in mind. In the first place, this is the earliest record I have yct found of any female 
member of a royal family, in a country where succession is belicved to have been always in 
the female line. In the second place, it is also the first occasion, excepting the Ay winpal frag. 
ments, where we have the family designation of Kilppérfr. And lastly, it must also be noticed 
that the temple at Kadinatkulam, the institution of which this inscription records, is exactly 
equidistant between Trivandram and Arriigal,— and, therefore, a convenient stage in a 
journey from one tothe other. Both tradition and local inquiry would prove that the village 
of Kadinankulam itself came into prominence, if not algo into existence, only in consequence 
of its having been a suitable halting place, and that it continued to retain its importance, so 
long as it was used as such, 7. ¢, before the Shaniinkarai Canal connected the present capital 
with the backwater system ofthe north. Is it fanciful or farfetched then to suppose that the 
tomple, of which our inscription records the foundation, was the direct fruit of extencled 
political relations in the Novth, say, such as would arise from the annexation of Arringal to 
Véndd and the amalgamation of their respective royal houses, assuming, as we havo already 
done, the original independence of Arribeal or Kipadééa ? If the hypothesis is allowable, 
we might take both the Princess Umaiyammai and the present family name of Ki)ppérir as, 
coming from Ar riigal, and accruing to the Vénid sovereign by right of adoption, marriage, or 
other alliance. Itis a pity, therefore, that tho word after Umaiyammai, which might have 
helped to solve some of these difficultics, happens to be so unyiclding. As far as I can make 
ont, it looks only like Villavar, which carries no meaning to my mind.8% Until, therefore, 
further researches throw more light on the question, we should be content to accept the 
indistinct word to be a special title of Princess Umaiyammai in the Véniid royal house itself. 


Put whoever Princess Umaiyammai may have been, the document proves beyond all doubt 
that on the morning of Thursday, about 8 p. m., the 18th Minam 3889 M. E., #4. ¢, 1214 A. D., 
the throne of Vénid was occupied by Sri-Vira-Iraman Kéralavarma Tiruvadi. We know 
he was on the throne in 384, But when he ascended it, and when exactly it passed to his 
successor, are points yet to be determined. We meet with another sovereign of Vénid only in 
410 M. E., and we may, therefore, provisionally take his reign to have extended to the close of 
the 4th Malabar century. 


ATT, 


With the opening of the fifth century of the Kollam Hra we meet with another king 
of Vénid, by name Sri-Vira-Ravi-Kéralavarman. That the 28th Médam 410 M. E. fell 
within his reign, is proved by a Vatteluttu inscription at Manalikkarai, a pretty village near 
Padmanibhapuram in South Travancore. The document 1 is found inscribed on all the four 
sides of a tablet specially put up in front of the Alvar temple in this village. The face of the 
qablet contains 23 lines, its obverse 32, and the two sides 37 and 17, respectively. Why the 
tdocument was entered ona special tablet, and not on the walls of the temple as was the custom, 
t is impossible now to ascertain. Possibly its singular import ance demanded this singular 
qreatment. For, if my reading of it is correct, it is nothing short of one of the great char- 
ters of Travancore. Its substance, as far as I can make out, would run thus in English :— 


12 Vatteluttu ; ; a 
No. 91. Old Malaydlam. Manalikkarai Inscription of Vira-Ravi-Kéralavarman. 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite the Kollam year 410, with Jupiter in Scorpio, 
and the Sun 27 days old in Aries (4. ¢., the 28th Médam), is issued the following proclamation, 


82 Itis possible that villavar isa mistake for ilaiyavar, meaning ‘the younger.’ There are one or two other 
dated Vatteluttu inscriptions in the place, but unfortunately, as the stones bearing them have been repeatedly 
white-washed, plastered over and painted, only portions of the lines are now cpen to view. I went tothe spot a 


second time on the 16th Junc 1894 to try whether the broken lines could not help us over the difficulty, but returned 
no wiser than I went, 
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after a consultation having been daly held among the loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Iravi-Kérala- 
varma Tiruvadi, graciously ruling Wénid, the members of the sabhé (or assembly) of 
Kédainallir, and the people of that village, as well as Kandan Tirnuvikraman of Marugatach- 

chéri, entrusted with the right of realizing the government dues. Agreeably to the understand- 

ing arrived at in this consultation, we command and direct that the tax due from governmens 

lands be taken as amounting in paddy to * * * * and 24, in arakkal® crop, and 725 * 

and 24, in chdral crop, and making up per yeara total of * * * * *; and the same, 

due from tax-paying village™ lands, be taken as amounting in paddy to * * * * and 24, 
in arakkal crop; and 728 * and 24, in chdral crop, and making up per year, a totalof * * 

709.2,; and that when the due quantity is measurel out, a receipt be granted, discharging the 
liability, the fact being duly marked also in the rent roll; and we command moreover that the 
order of permanent lease (now in force) be surrendered into the hands of the clerks who write 
or issue such deeds * * ¥* ¥*,85 From the Tuvimi (or Sv4mi), too, no more shall any lease 
be taken. When part of the tax is paid, and part is still due, a list shall be prepared shewing" 
the arrears for the whole year; and an aachéli®5 (or authorization) taken in writing to realize 
the same from the sabhd and the inhabitants; and the arrears then recovered accordingly. In 
seasons of drought and consequent failure of crops, the members of the sabhd and the people of 
the village shall inspect the lands, and ascertain which have failed and which have not. The 
lands that have failed, shall be assessed at one fifth of the normal dues, but this one fifth shall 
be levied as an additional charge on the remaining lands bearing a crop. [If all the taxable lands 
appear to have equally failed, the sab hé and the villagers shall report the matter to the Tuvimi, 
aud after the Tuvimi has inspected the lands and ascertained the fact, one fifth (of the entire 
dues) shall be levied. This one-fifth shall be taken to include patia-vriiti and 6na-chelavu, 
amounting in paddy to * *. If the members of the saéhd and the inhabitants agree among 
themselves, and pray in common for a postponement of the payment, as the only course open 
to a majority among them, this demand (one fifth drought rate) shall be apportioned over all 
the lands paying tax to government (to be levied in the subsequent harvest), but without 
interest and paltéri, the rent roll of the current year being scored out. Should anything 
whatever be done contrary to these rules, the deviation shall be visited with fine, * * #* 
and the strict procedure again adopted. This our regulation shall continue in force as long as 
the moon and the stars endure. This is a true stone-inscribed copy of the royal writ.” 


Such is the substance of this remarkable document, as far as I can make it ont. 
Containing, as it does, several obsolete revenue terms, I cannot vouch for the literal 
accuracy of every word in my rendering. One or two cxpressions still remain obstinate and 
obscure. Nevertheless, I feel sure I cannot be far wrong with the bulk of my interpretations. 
Nor can there be any doubt as to the unique importance of the record. Unlike the inscriptions 
hitherto noticed, this one grants, not a-perpetual lamp or ‘a mountain-like’ drum to 
the gods above, but peace and protection to toiling humanity here below. One of the most 
momentous questions in all human communities has been, and will always be, the price each 
individual in it has to pay for the advantages of organized social life. In proportion to the 
fixity and definiteness characterizing this price, in all its aspects, is the government of the 
community said to be civilized, stable, and constitutional. An important item in the price to 
be thus paid is the pecuniary contribution given by each individual for the maintenance of the 
state. In all agricultural countries, the bulk of the contribution must assume the form of land. 
tax. In Travancore, then, which is little else than agricultural, where in fact there is nu 
individual but has his taravéd, his plot of land,— the plot in which he is born, in which he lives 





8 Arakkal and chéral seem to have been the crops of those days; now they are called kannt and kwmbham. 

& Obviously then there were lands that paid no tax to government. 

8 There are about 5 or 6 words here which carry no meaning to my mind. So also after the word ‘ fine’ ahout 
the end of the deed. 

$6 I take this word conjooturally to mean some kind of authorization. 
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and works, and in which he dies and is cremated too, so that his very ashes stick to it even 
after his soul departs this world, —in a country so entirely agricultural, there can be no question 
of more vital interest, or of more universal concern, than the nature and amount of land tax, 
the manner and time of paying it, and the machinery through which it is realized for the state. 
It appears to have been the practice with several governments in bygone days to farm 
out the land revenue to the highest bidders, with a view to save themselves the trouble and 
expense of collecting it in dribblets. The iniquity of the system may be better imagined than 
described. It seems, nevertheless, to have been current in the neighbouring districts of 
‘finnevelly and Madura, to the very days of the Hast India Company. But in Travancore, 
thanks to the village associations and the magnanimity and political sagacity that seem 
to have uniformly characterized the Vénid sovereigns, the system,if it was ever largely 
introduced, was nipped in the bud, and the disasters of the fable of the goose with the golden 
egos were early averted. Tor, observe how the royal writ before us deals that system a death- 
blow. It quietly takes away, in the first place, its sting by fixing the government dues exactly 
and unalterably per year and per harvest. The lease again is not to be a ‘tira taravyu,’ an en- 
during one, but to be renewed from time to time, so that the government farmer would have no 
chance of abusing his power on the strength of the hold he might otherwise have on the people. 
The writ provides, further, for the reduction of the government demand to one fifth in times 
of drought and failure. Why, when some lands alone fail in a village, this one fifth should be 
given up on those lands, but levied as an additional charge upon the remaining might demand 
a word of explanation. In seasons of partial failure, and in tracts of land not fully opened out 
by easy lines of communication, the price of corn easily becomes high ; and the Kédainallir 
Council seems to have thought it just, or at all events conducive to fellow-feeling, that those 
that are benefited by such an adventitious rise of prices, should forego a portion of their 
profits for the sake of their suffering fellow-villagers. At any rate, the measure must 
have acted as a check upon false complaints of failure, since the dnty of deter- 
mining what lands had failed, and what not, was left to the villagers themselves 
uuder the supervision of the sabhd. It would be interesting to know who the tuvémi 
or svdmi was, to whom the edict assigns the duty of ascertaining and certifying the 
fact, in case the whole village fails. He was, no doubt, some high ecclesiastical func- 
tionary, with a considerable portion of the land revenue of the village probably assigned to 
him for his own support and the support of the temples he was in charge of. The prohibition 
to take ont leases from the tuvémi would then mean a prohibition to farm out to the highest 
bidder the land revenue so assigned to him. Anyhow, when the svdmi certifies a complete 
failure of crops in the whole village, the government reduces its total demand to one fifth, and 
foregoes, in addition, its right to levy two minor charges, under the names of pafta-vritti 
and 6na-chelavu,®’ a special contribution to keep up the annual national festival of that name. 
Deviation from the rules is forbidden under some severe penalties, the extent and nature of 
which, however, J am not able to discover; and the rates of assessment as well as the rules are 
declared unalterable as long as the moon and the stars endure. Could a permanent revenue 
settlement go further? Orcould a more deadly blow be imagined on the farming system, which 
seems to have been allowed to do so much mischief, and for so long a time, in the neighbouring 
Tamil districts ? The preamble to this remarkable proclamation adds but a charm and a 
dignity of its own to the whole. It is said that the edict is issued in terms of the understanding 
come to in a council composed of the loyal chieftains or ministers of the king, the assembly 
of Kédainallir, the people of the village, and Kandan Tiruvikraman, the local revenue farmer 
or collector. I call him the collector ; for, however oppressive a lessee or farmer he might have 
been before the date of this document, he and his successors in office could have been nothing 


day the moon reaches this mansion in September. It is probably connected with the harvest, Paragurima’s yearly 


visit being a later fiction. Tenants do present to this day to their landlords certain agricultural products under the 
name of Ona-kajcha. 
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more than simple collectors of revenue, after the exact definition of the government dues given 
in the edict itself. No doubt, he must have been a terrible man in his day, with an appointed 
function in the evolution of history, not unlike, perhaps, the one played by those who went forth 
to demand ‘ship money’ in the days of Hampden. The good people of Kédainallir seem to 
have been also equal to the occasion. Here is proof, if need be, of the independent nature and 
constitution of the old village assemblies of Travancore. The sabhds being mentioned side by 
side with the people, it is impossible to take them as mere occasional assemblies of the inhabit- 
ants, summoned together, for the time being, by those in charge of the administration. Here 
they appear as permanent and well-constituted public bodies that acted as a buifer between the 
people aud the government. The village or common lands, so clearly distinguished from 
those directly under government, in this record, were in all probability everywhere under 
their management. What exactly was the service the good sabké of Kédainallix was able to 
render on this occasion, or what exactly were the circumstances that brought about this 
memorable council itself, we have as yet no means of knowing ; but whatever they were, the 
whole procedure reflects the greatest credit on all the parties concerned, their conjoint action 
resulting in so precious a charter to the people, and so unmistakable a monument of the 
sovereign’s unbounded love of his subjects. Though the wording of the document makes the 
enactment applicable primarily only to the village of Kédainallir, I have no doubt it was 
sooner or later extended to the whole of Vénid. A just principle needs but once to be recognized. 
to beapplied onallhands. I hesitate not, therefore, to call this Manalikkarai proclamation one 
of the great charters of Travancore. Enteved as it is on a detached stone, and containing as 
it does several expressions yet dark and obscure, it would be well to remove the original docu- 
ment itself and to preserve it in the public museum at the capital, where, I have no doubt, it 
would now receive better treatment than was accorded to a similar tablet from Varkkalai, 
which, having discharged well and long the duty of a grindstone, is now so far defaced as to 
reveal nothing more than its ancient age and its iniquitous sufferings 18 


But the immediate purpose for which the Magalikkarai charter is here introduced, is to 
prove the rule of Sri-Vira-Ravi-Kérajavarman on the 98th Médam 410 M. E., or about 
April 1235. Having met Sri-Vira-Rama-Kéralavarman only 21 years prior, we may take the 


two reigns as having been contermimous with one another. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KHAROSHTHI ALPHABET. 
BY GEORGE BUHLER, Px.D., LL.D., C.LE. 
(Concluded from p. 292.) 


No. 15. — The identity of pa with Phe is plain enough (Thomas, Taylor, Halévy). The 
Senritic letter (Col. I.) has been turned round in order to avoid mistaking it with A. The form 
with a hook, attached to the right top of the vertical (Col. III. a) occurs stilla few times in the 
Mansehra version of the Edicts. Usnally the hook or curve is placed lower, as in Col. III. b, 
and it may be noted that in the Mansehra pa it is attached nearly always very high up, in the 
Shahbizgarhi letter not rarely lower. 


No. 16. — On phonetic grounds it may, of course, be expected that Tsade should have been 
ased for the Indian cha. But the recognition of the real Kharéshthi representative has been 


8 This isa remarkable old specimen of a Vatteluttu inscription. It seems tobe dated79M. EH. Ibelieve it comes 
from Varkkalai. It opens with a string of Sanskrit words written in old Malaydlam characters in praise of the then 
ruling king. The body of the document is in Vatteluttu. Butin spite ofall my repeated endeavours, oil abhishékame 
and pajds without number, I have not succeeded as yet in coaxing it to reveal even a line in full, the middle of it 
boing so completely defaced by the use to which it waa put by the Mardmut coolies. A hundred times the cost of 
the mortar ground on it would not have been ill spent, if it had been spent in the preservation of this unique 
ancient monument. It appears to me to record an important treaty between certain parties, of whom Uyyakkengan 


was surely one, 
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impeded by the circumstance that the earlier tables of the alphabet neglect to give the form of 
cha, which comes closest to the Semitic lotter, viz., that with the angular head (Col. IIT.). The 
tables give only the cha with the semicircular top, though the other form is by no means rare 
in the Edicts and is used also in the cha (Col. TV.) of the same documents and even survives in 
the late Khardshthi inscriptions of the first and second centuries of ourera, If the angular che 
is chosen for comparison, it is not difficult to explain how the Kharéshthi sign was developed. 
The Hindus made the top of the Tsade (Col. I.a-b) by itself, separating it from the remainder 
of the vertical, and omitted in accordance with the principles of their writing, which do nut 
admit more than two strokes at the tops of letters (see above), the small hook on the right 
of the angle. Next, they placed the lower part of the vertical under the point of the angle 
und in doing so added a small flourish to the top of this line, which in course of time became 
un important element of their sign, The Tsades of the Papyri (Col. II.) come very close to tle 
KXharéshthi and the second even shews the small projection on the left, just below the top. 
Nevertheless, they are only independent analogous developments. For im both, the long line on 
the left has been made continuous with one stroke of the pen and the hook or curve on the 
righé has been added afterwards. Moreover, in the sign Col. II. b, it is very plain that the 
small projection on the left of the main line, which makes the letter so very likethe Kharéshthi 
tha, has been caused by a careless continuation of the right hand hook across the vertical. 


No, 17. — The utilisation of the ancient Qoph for the expression of Kha in the Brihma 
Alphabet suggests the conjecture that the curious’Kharéshthisign for kha may be derived fror 
the corresponding Aramaic character. And in the Serapenm inscription the Qoph (Col. I.) has 
2 form which comes very close to the Kharéshthi kha. Only the upward stroke on the left is 
shorter and there is still a small remnant of the original central line of the ancient North- 
Semitic character. The smaller Teima inscription!® (Huting, Col. 10) has a (Jeph, in which 
the central pendant has been attached to the lower end of the curve (compare above the case 
of the Kharéshthi ka). These two forms, it seems to me, furnish sufficient grounds for the 
assumption, that in the earlier Aramaic writing the component parts of the looped Qoph (Col. 
iI.c) were disconnected and arranged in a manner, which might lead to the still simpler 
Kharéshthi sign, where the central pendant seems to have been added to the upstroke on the 
left in order to gain room for the vowel-signs. To this conclusion points also the first corre- 
sponding sign of the Suqqirah inscription (Huting, Col. 11 a) thongh the top has been less fully 
developed and the ancient central pendant has been preserved much betier.16 


No. 18. — Ra (Col. III.) has been recognised as the representative of Resh by all previons 
writers. But it deserves to be noted that the sign, which comes nearest to the Kharéshthi 
letter is the character from Saqgqfrah, given in ColI.b.!7 The Papyri offer mostly more 
advanced forms with top lines sloping downwards towards the right, 


No. 19.— Regarding Shin (Col. I.) and its Kharéshth? counterpart, the sign for the lingnal 


sibilant s@ (Col. III), see above. I may add that round forms of Shin appear already on the 
Babylonian Seals and Gems (Enting, Col. 8). 


No. 20. — The oldest representatives of the Semitic Taw appear in the dental tha (Col. 1V. 
a), which consists of the old Assyrian Aramaic Taw (Col. I. a) of the 8th century B. C.,!® or 
of a slight modification of the very similar Sagqqarah letter (Col. III. 1 b) (turned round from 
the right to the left) plus the bar of aspiration on the right, about which more will be said 
below, and in the lingual ta (Col. IV. b-c), where the second stroke on the right in b and on 
the left in ¢ denotes the organic difference or, as the Hindus would say, the difference in the 
varga. In the second form of fa (Col. IV. c) the bar, which originally stood at the side, has 


been added at the top, and out of such a form the dental ¢a (Col. III.) appears to have heex 
cg ae, Ele AS a oer ee en ee a ee 
xa Compare the end of 1. 1 of the facsimile in M. Ph. Berger’s Histoire de’ Heriture, p. 217. 
: Compare also the sign from the Lion of Abydos, Euting, Col. 7. 
Compare also Euting, Col. 7 b. 18 See Indiun Siudtes, No. IIE. p. 69. 


e 
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developed. Its top line has been lengthened considerably and the downstroke has been 
shortened and bent in order to avoid a collision with va andra, The steps, which led to its 


formation, are therefore (1) - or ts (2) “], (3) “4. 
With respect to the Derivative Signs, my views are as follows :— 


(1) The aspiration is expressed by a curve, by a hook or by a atraizht stroke, which 
latter, as the case of ha shews, is a cursive substitute for the curve. At the same time the 
original form of the unaspirated letters is sometimes slightly modified, The curve appears on 
the right of the ga in gha (No. 3, Col. IV.) at the top of da in dha (No. 4, Col. IV. a) without 
any change in the original forms. In bha (No. 2, Col. IV. a) it is attached to the right of ba, 
the wavy top of which is converted into a simple straight stroke, from the middle of which the 
vertical line hangs down. The same sign shews also frequently in the Asika Edicts a hook 
for the curve and as frequently a cursive straight stroke (No. 2, Col. IV. b), slanting down- 
wards towards the right. The hook alone is found in tha (No. 20, Col. IV. d),! which has 
been derived from the preceding form of ta (No, 20, Col. IV.c) by the addition of a hook 
opening upwards. The straight stroke alone is found, on the left of the original letter aud 
slanting downwards, in jha (No. 7, Col. IV.), and likewise on the left but rising upwards,2 in 
pha (No. 15, Col. IV.), In tha (No. 20, Col. IV. a) the stroke of aspiration appears on the 
right. It has the same position in chhka (No, 16, Col. [V.) and in dha (No. 4, Col. TV.c). But 
in the former sign the small slanting stroke at the top of the vertical on the left has been 
straightened and combined with the sign of aspiration into a bar across the vertical. In dha 
the whole head of the unaspirated letter (No. 4, Col. IV. b) has been flattened down and 
reduced to a single stroke, which together with the sign of aspiration forms the bar across the 
top of the vertical. 


With respect to the origin of the mark of aspiration I can only agree with Dr. Taylor, 
who explains it as a cursive form of ha, The Alphabet, Vol. II. p. 260, note 1. The manuer, in 
which it was attached in cach particular case, seems to have been regulated merely by consi- 
derations of convenience and the desire to produce easily distinguishable signs. The way in 
which the hook or curve of aspiration has been used in the Brahma Alphabet is analogous. It 
is added, too, very irregularly sometimes to the top, sometimes to the middle and more 
frequently to the foot of the letters, where properly it ought to stand.#! If the Kharéshthi 
characters never shew in the last mentioned place, the cause is no doubt the desire to keep the 
lower ends of the signs free from encumbrances, as has been noticed above. 


(2) The device for expressing the lingualisation in ta (No. 20, Col. IV. b-c) and na (No. 13, 
Col. IV. a) is very similar to that sometimes used in the Brahma Alphabet, in order to indicate 
the change of the varga or class of the letter. A straight stroke, added originally on the 
right, serves this purpose in the Bhattiprélu Ia, in the Brahma na, na and aa2? The case of the 
Kharéshthi ¢#a has been stated above in the remarks on the representatives of Taw. With 
respect to na it is sufficient to point out that it has been developed from the na No. 138, 
Col. III. b, by a slight prolongation of the right hand stroke. The case of the lingual da (No. 4, 
Col. IV. b) is doubtful. Possibly it may be derived from an older dental da, like that in No. 4, 
Col. I. a, by the addition of a short vertical straight line on the right, which coalesced with the 
vertical of the da and thus formed the sign with the open square at the head. But it is also 
possible that the Aramaic alphabet, imported into India, possessed several variants for Daleth, 
and that the heavier one (Mo. 4, Col. I. b) was chosen by the Hindus to express the heavier 
lingual da, while the lighter or more cursive one was utilised for the dental da. 


(3) The origin of the remaining two Khardshthi consonantic signs, the palatal fa 
(No. 13, Col. IV. b, c) and of the anusudra in mars (No. 12, Col. IV.) has been already settled by 


19 The sign in the table is really tho. - 2 There are also examples, in which the stroke is made straight 
21 See Indian Studies, No. IIT. p. 78 f. 22 See Indian Studies, No. III. pp. 63, 73. 
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Mr.H. Thomas. He has recognised that the palatal ia consists of two dental na, joined together, 
and it may be added that in the ASéka Edicts sometimes the right half and sometimes the left half 
is only radimentary, as shewn by the two specimens given in the Table. He has also asserted 
that the anusudra is nothing but a subscript small ma, which proposition is perfectly evident 
in the form given in the table, less apparent, but not less true in other cases, for which I must 
refer to Plate I. of my Grundriss der indischen Paleographie. 





(4) As regards, finally, the Kharéshthi vowel system and the compound consonants 
(not given in the accompanying table), I can only agree with Mr. EH. Thomas, Prof. A. Weber 
and Sir A. Cunningham, that they have been elaborated with the help of the Brahma Alphabet. 
Among the vowel signs the medial ones have been framed first and afterwards only the initial 
I, U, H, O (No. 1, Col. IV. a-d). They consist merely of straight strokes, which (1) in the 
case of 4 go across the left side of the upper or uppermost lines of the consonant, (2) in the case 
of u slant away from the left side of the foot, (3) in the case of e stand, slanting from the right 
to the left, on the top line of the consonant (mostly on the left side), and (4) in the case of o 
stand below the top line (compare tho, No. 20, Col. IV. d) or slant away from the upper half of 
the vertical asin O. The position of the four medial vowels thus closely agrees with that of 
the corresponding signs of the Brihma Alphabet, where 4, e and o stand at the top of the con- 
sonants and u at the foot. This circumstance alone is sufficient to raise the suspicion that there 
is a direct connexion between the two systems of vowel-notation, And the suspicion becomes 
stronger, if some further facts are taken into consideration. In the Brahma Alphabet of the 
Agéka Hdicts the medial e and u are mostly expressed by straight strokes. The medial 0, too, 
consists in several cases, e. g., in Delhi Sivalik Pillar Edict, VII. 2, 1. 2 (nigohdnz) of a straight 
bar across the top of the consonant, and has the same form frequently in the Bhattiprélu 
inscriptions as well as in somewhat later documents. Again the medialz of the Girnar 
version is expressed by a shallow curve, which in many instances is not distinguishable from 
the straight line of the medial @ Thus even the oldest Brdhma documents furnish instances, 
in which ali the four vowels, expressed in the Kharédshthi by straight strokes, have exactly the 
same form, and it is very probable that in the ordinary writing of every day life these 
cursive forms were in the case of o and? much more frequent than the Hdicts shew, as 
well as that they go back to earlier times than the third century B. O. If, finally, the fact is 
added, that the Kharéshthi, like the Brahmiconsiders the short a to be inherent in all consonants 
and does not express it by any sign, it becomes difficult to avoid the inference, drawn already 


by Prof. Weber, that the Kharéshthi system of medial vowels has been borrowed from the older 
alphabet, 


The marking of the initial J, U, H, O (No.1, Col. IV., a-d) by 4 plus the corresponding medial 
vowel-sign is, of course, an independent invention of the framer or framers of the Khardshthi, 
and probably due to a desire to simplify the more cumbersome system of the Brahmi, which first 
developed the initial vowels, next used them in combination with the consonants and finally 
reduced their shapes in such combinations to simple strokes and curves. Similar attempts 
have heen repeatedly made on Indian ground. The modern Devanigari has “ts sjf and =r 
since the thirteenth or fourteenth century, the modern Gujariti has its ¢ ai, oand au, and 
the Tibetan alphabet, framed ont of the letters of the Vartu seventh century A. D., expresses 
even land U by A plusiand uw. These examples shew that theidea at all events came naturally 
to the Hindus and that it is unnecessary to look for a foreign source of its origin. 


(5) The rales for the treatment of the compound consonants’ again agree so fully with 
those of the Brahmi, especially with those adopted in the Girnar version, that they can only be 
considered as copies of ihe latter. 


(@) Double consonants like kka, tta, and groups of unaspirated consonants like kkha, tthe, 
etc., are expressed by the second element alone, except in the case of two nasals of the same 





28 See Indian Studies, No. III. p. 75ff. 
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class, where the first may be optionally expressed by the anusvéra as in aha or aia. Three 
times, however, a double ma is used in the word samma@ (samyak-pratipaiti), Shihbazgarht 
Hd. IX. 19, XI. 23, and XITI. 5. 


(ii) Groups of dissimilar consonants are expressed by ligatures of the signs except if the 
first is a nasal, for which the anusvdra is used throughout. 


(iii) In the ligatures the sign for the consonants, to be pronounced first, stands above and 
the next is interlaced with the lower end of the first, except in the case of groups with ra, where 
ra is almost invariably placed below.*4 The forms of the Kharéshthi ligatures are shaped exactly 
like those of the Brihmf and, like these, illustrations of the grammatical term samy uktdhkshara “a 
conjunct consonant.’? The neglect of non-aspirates, preceding aspirates, and of the double 
consonants, with the exception of the nasals, which can be marked without trouble by the 
anusvara, is, a8 already pointed ont, a clerks’ trick and the same as that used in the Brihmi Lipi. 
The treatment of ra in groups is closely analogous to that adopted in Girnir, where this letter 
or its cursive representative always occupies the same position, whether it must be pronounced 
before or after the consonant with which it is combined. There is, however, this difference 
that in the Girnir Brihmi ra stands always at the top and in the Kharéshthi invariably at the 
foot. The one writes, e. g., ria for ria and tra, and the other fra both for réa and tra. 


These remarks at all events suffice to shew that a rational derivation of the Kha- 
réshthi from the Aramaic of the Akhsmenian Period, based on fixed principles, is 
perfectly possible, and the attempt has this advantage that it shews some letters, as da, ka 
and ta, to be closely connected with Mesopotamian forms, which @ priort might be expected to 
have been used by the writers of the Satraps, ruling over the extreme east of the Persian 
empire. Ifthe ruins of the eastern Persian provinces are ever scientifically explored and 
ancient Aramaic inscriptions are found there, forms much closer to the Kharéshthi will no doubt 
turn up. 


The third and last point, the existence of which has been indicated above, furnishes perhaps 
the most convincing proof for Dr. Taylor’s theory. IJtis simply this, that Mr. EH. J. Rapson 
has discovered of late on Persian silver sigloi, coming from the Pafijab, both Khardéshthi 
and Brahma letters. Mr. Rapson was good enough to shew me specimens, belonging to the 
British Museum, during my late visit to England, and I can vouch for the correctness of his 
observation. I think, I can do no better than quote his paragraph on the Persian coins in 
India from the MS. of his contribution to Mr, Tribner’s Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philolagie 
und Aterthumskunde, which will appear in Vol. IJ. Section 3 :— 


(5) During the period of the Achwmenid rule (c. 510-331 B. ©.) Persian coins 
circulated in the Pafijab. Gold double staters were actually struck in India, probably in the 
latter half of the 4th century B. C. [Babelon, Les Perses Achéménides, pp. ix. xx,, 16, Pl. IL, 
16-19 ; 27.) Many of the silver siglot, moreover, bear countermarks so similar to the native 
punch marks®* as to make it seem probable that the two classes of coins were in circulation 
together; and this probability is increased by the occurrence on siglot, recently acquired by the 
British Museum, of Brahma and Kharoshthi letters.” 


This appears to me sufficient to establish the conclusion that the Khardéshthi did exist in 
India during the Akhssmenian times and did not originate after the fall of the empire. At 
the same time we learn that before 331 B. C. the Kharéshthi and the Brahma letters were used 
together in the Panjab, just as was the case in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B. OC. (see above). 


In conclusion, I may offer a suggestion regarding the name of the script of Gandhira. The 
Buddhist tradition derives the term Kharéshthi from the name of its inventor, who is said 
to have been called Kharéshtha or “ Ass’-lip.’’ Iam ready to accept this as true and historical, 





* There is only one exception in the Mansehra version, Ed. V. 24, kartabhikare. 
33 Babelon, op. cit. p. xi., attributes these countermarks to other provinces of Asia. 
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because the ancient Hindus have very curious names — apparently nicknames. Thus we find 
already in the Védas three men, called Sunahéepa, Sunahpuccha and Snunoliigila, i, «,, 
‘ Dog’s-tail,”’ and Sunaka or “Little-Dog ” is the progenitor ofa very numerous race. Again a 
Khartjangha or “ She-Ass’-Leg’”’ is, according to a Gana in Panini’s Grammar, likewise the father 
of a tribe or family.?6 


March 81st, 1895. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., L.C.8. 
(Continued from p. 298.) 


Lime, — Spirits fear lime perhaps because limeis an early medicine. In Gujarat, lime is 
valued as a medicine by native physicians, and is considered a cure for colic.) Amir ‘Ali. 
the Thag, allowed a woman to put quicklime on his temples to cure a headache. The Ratnagiri 
Marathas, after bleeding, use lime and molasses to staunch the blood. Hindus eat 
lime with betelnut and leaves to quicken digestion.4 In Dharwar, if much blood passes 
from flooding, some cement from an old building is finely ground and mixed in water. 
The mixture is kept in a pot for some hours, until the heavier parts are deposited at the 
bottom. The clear water on the top is then given to the woman to drink, and in two or three 
days the flood stops. The Dakhan Chitpivans, at their weddings, touch the grind- 
stone with lime in five places. In Gujarat, a woman in child-bed is sometimes surrounded 
by @ line of white-wash.? The Chino-Japanese spread on the coffin a layer of lime, sand and 
red-earth mixed with water or beer.2 Compare, in a fatal case of cholera the coffin should 
be lined with chloride of lime.® The Vélilis, a class of Poona Vaisyas, at their weddings, 
when they go to the boy’s house, wave round the girl a plate filled with water, turmeric, 
and lime.10 [ime is used in preparing the sect mark of the Gdkalasthas, Saivas and Saktas.!! 
The Motus of new Guinea use lime in chewing betelnut,!2 and the Chibchas of Central 
America eat the cocoa-leaf with earth like lime. 


Lifting, — The object of lifting appears to be to lessen the risk of spirits entering the 
person lifted. Soamong the Patané Prabhus of Bombay, when the bridegroom is bathed, his ma- 
ternal uncle, throwing a cotton sheet over him, lifts him shoulder high and sits with him on the 
threshold, where four married women hold a shawl over the bridegroom’s head and thrice drop rice 
into the shawl.4 Among the Pavras of Khandésh, as soon as the wedding is over, the married pair 
are raised on the shoulders of their friends, with dancing and music!5 The Kimiathis of Thana 
raise the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders and dance.6 The Nakrit Kinbis of Thana lift 
the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders, and dance keeping time to music.” The Sagar 
Gavandis, a class of Shélapur masons, lift the boy and girl and dance.!® As soon as the wed- 
ding is celebrated the Khonds dance, taking the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders!® The 
Ordots carry the bride and bridegroom and set them on a curry stone.2° At the crowning 





26 (Fora discussion on opprobious names in modern India and the reasons for giving them to children, see my 
Dissertation on the Proper Names of Panjdbis, 1883, p. 22 ff.; and on nicknames, p. 82 ff. Opprobrious names are 
nowadays given, roughly speaking, to scare away harmful spirits, and it appears to me to be likely that this custom. 
which we now find existing universally among the modern Indian peasants, hasa history stretching back to Vedic 
times. — Eb. ] 


1 Information from Mr. Himatlél. 2 Confessions of a Thug, p. 119. 3 Information from the peon Bibaji- 
4 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 5 Information from Mr, Tirmalrdo. 

6 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 124, 7 Information from Mr. Vaikuntrim. 

8 Titsingh’s Japan, p. 255. 9 Student’s Encyclopadia, Article “Small Pox.” 

10 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 258. 11 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 199. 

12 Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 493. 13 Descriptive Sociology, Vol. II. p. 85. 

3 K, Raghunath’s Patane Prabhus, p. 32. 15 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XII. p. 98. 

16 Op. cié. Vol. XID. p. 121. 17 Op. cit. Vol. XITI. p. 129. 18 Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 99. 


19 Carmichael’s Vizagapattam, p. 96. 20 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 252, 258. 
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of Kuyuk Khii, Emperor of the Tartérs in 1246, he and his wife were put in a chair 
and lifted.2! The king and queon of Navarre, after being anointed, were lifted.2 Among 
the Teutonic and Gothic tribes, the chicf or king on whom the election fell was borne 
on a backler by the leading men of the tribe.248 Among the Natchez of the Mississipi, at the 
harvest or new-fire festival, in the evening, the unleavened bread was held up and 
presented to the setting sun.24 Compare the elevation of the Host in Roman Catholic 
Churches: the Panagia or all holy, a monastic feast at which a triangle of blessed bread 
was elevated and shared by all in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary: the raising of the 
Sacramental bread by the Byzantine Christians. Compare also in drinkinga toast the raising 
of the glasses and the carrying shoulder high of the chief guest or champion. In Scotland, till 
1820, it was usual to liftthe bride over the threshold of her husband’s house.26 In Manchester, in 
1784, the men used to lift the women on Haster Monday, and the women the men on Haster Tuesday. 
One or more took hold of each leg and one or more of each arm near the body, and thrice lifted 
the person in a horizontal position?” In 1825, lifting was still common in North Hngland.?® 


Liquor. — Liquor is both a spirit-scarer and a spirit home. Liquor drives away 
weariness, cold and faintness. It heals wounds. It soothes infammation. For these reasons 
liquor is a leading spirit-scarer. In Hast Africa, after his retarn from the haunted hill 
Kilimanjaro, Mr. New was sprinkled with a special ceremonial liquor that scared evil spirits.*9 
The widespread practice of libation, that is, of the spilling of drops of liquor before drinking, 
has its root inthe scaring power of liquor. Pirsis sprinkle liquor to scare the Evil Eye and other 
baneful influences. The Zend Avesta says®° :—‘The least offering of Haoma, the least praise of 
Haoma, the least mouthfaol of Haoma is enough to slay a thousand demons. All evil done by 
demons vanishes at once from the house of the man who serves Haoma, who praises Haoma the 
Healer.” Again’! :—‘“Iam not a thief, says Haoma, I am Haoma the holy who wards otf 
death.” So in the Sdmavéda,2 Séma is the chaser and slaughterer of enemies, the destroyer of 
the wicked, the helper against fiends, the demon-slayer. Though inthe higher phases of the 
religions of Greece and Rome, the libatiou was believed to please rather than to scare, the 
earlier feeling remains in the case of thunder, when the Greek and the Roman poured cups of 
wine on the ground to avert the omen.*9 


Again, liquor inspirits. It causes gladness and laughter: as Horace*4 sings :—“ Wine 
adds horns to the man of humble means.” In wine there is Truth; in wine there is Wit. So 
the enthusiast Brahman and Persian Séma and Haoma worshippers held liquor a god, or, 
in the less extreme form, believed that in liquor dwelt a guardian or kindly ancestor. “If 
a man,” says the Zend Avesia,® “ handles Haoma tenderly like a little child, Haoma enters 
into his body for health. All other intoxications carry with them Aeshma or wrath of the 
murderous arm: the intoxication of Haoma goes with holiness and joy: the intoxication 
of Haoma is lightsome.” Again he sings*6:—‘‘ Haoma, give me thy drunkenness in exchange 
(for my praise). Let thy drunkenness enter into me and brighten me. Thy drunkenness is 
lightsome,”’ So the Brahman priest?” drinking from the Séma cup, says: —“ This is good, 
this is a host of goods. Here is good, here is a host of goods. In me is the good, in me is a 
host of goods.” Séma was a god brought from heaven by Giyatri.3§ According to the 
Sdmavéda,s® Séma was a god pressed out for gods) By Séma Indra defeated the demons.*? 


21 Jones’ Crowns, p. 441; Howorth’s Mongols, Part I. p. 168. 32 Op. cil. p. 41. 
23 Smith’s Christian Avtiqvitio: Vol. I. p. 453. 2 Brazer’s Golden Bough, Vol. I. p. 333. 
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The drinking of Séma‘! gives immortality. Soin the Zend Avesta, Haoma is a god, whose 
share of the sacrifice is the jaw, the tongue, and the left eye. ‘Cut quickly,’ the poet 
cries to the sacrificer, “his slice for the share of the mighty Haoma, lest he pen thee in 
the bowels of the earth.” Similarly, the Aztecs of Mexico held drunkenness to be the working 
of the wine god,*4 


But liquor is dowered not alone with happiness: from drink come rage and mad- 
ness, as well as kindliness and joy. Hesiod (B. C. 800) says: — “Dionysos gave grapes 
to men, a source of joy, a source of sorrow. The wine god, the freer from care, is also the 
slayer of sonls.45 According to the difariya Bréhmana,*® the inebriating quality of Séma 
arose from its being licked by the fiend Dirghajihva, Lady Long Tongue, It follows that, 
though mainly a guardian home, a bringer of joy and health, liquor, like other guardian 
homes, is apt to be invaded by houseless ill-minded spirits, whose evil influence, passing into 
the drinker, causes madness and grief. For this reason every care has to be taken in the 
making, keeping, drinking, and consecrating of wine. Among the early Romans, when the 
new wine or mustum was tasted, a libation was poured to Meditrina and Jupiter with the prayer 
that the wine might have health-giving power.4? So the Bacchantes and maddened comrades 
of the wine spirit were, like their pine cone and their human organs, less inspired by the god, 
than the guardians of the god, taking into themselves as scapes the unhoused swarms that 
might otherwise make their way into the Wine Spirit, dear to thirsty demons. In Europe, 
as late as the seventh century, at some festivals, the people called on the name of Bacchus 
and. simulated a Bacchic frenzy while treading the grapes.“® Similarly, in a Somerset home, 
when the malt is steeped for a brew, on the mash are drawn two hearts with a criss-cross 
between them to keep the pixies or fairies from spoiling the drink. In Scotland (1604), in the 
brewery at St. Andrew, a live coal was thrown into each of the vats to keep off the fairies.50 
In Hereford, Kent, and other parts of England, in 1690, a bar of coldiron was laid on ale barrels 
to keep the beer from being soured by thunder.°% So, in Naples, when the wine is ready, the 
barrel and the wine wagon and the tavern have all to be saved from the Evil Eye and other 
harmfal influences by hanging them with horns. So, in churches, the crossing of the chalice 
with the thumb passed under the two front fingers, incense, lights, bells, and, perhaps, the 
lifting, all help to the guarding of the sacred wine.5! 


Though, in India, liquor has ceased to be sacramentally drunk to excess, and, except on 
special occasions, has ceased to be worshipped by orthodox Hindus, the worship and the excessive 
religious drinking of liquor remain the leading rites of the Vim or Lefthand sects. Liquor 
is the essential article in the worship of the followers of the left path, Kaols, Saktas, Vams and 
Aghérs, The Bikta holy books tell how Liquor, in the form of a Virgin or Kumari, rose from 
the churning ofthe ocean. The lady was smiling, red-eyed with wine, high-breasted, many- 
armed, covered with jewels. The gods and the heavenly host praised her. From drops which fell 
from her cupsprang hemp, spices, sweet-canes and palms, all plants and trees in whom lives the 
divine ferment of wine. Liquors are of two classes : madya, or the sweet, which bring pleasure 
and freedom from re-births, and sura, breath or spirit, that is, the distilled, which save 
from sin and give learning and power. Through the blessing of ‘Saikara, that is of Mahadéva, 
those who drink liquor, the giver of the greatest happiness, gain unending joy. Even by the 
gods, say the Vim books, liquor is enjoyed: it ever shines: it is an enduring delight, The 
sight of liquor frees from sin: its fumes have the merit of a hundred sacrifices. In the divine 
ferment of liquor the All-soul passes into the partaker, life is large, self bursts its bonds and 
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swells into deity. The devotee drinks the sixteen devotional cups, meditating on Mahddéva the 
World-spirit, and repeating “I have in me the essence of Siva, the ferment of life. For life is 
‘Siva and Siva is life. This my Jargeness of life is ‘Siva himself.’”’ So the men, who take part 
in the Vam rites, are gods or Mahiidévs, and the women goddesses or Mahegvarts. The aim of 
the higher Hindu religion is to get rid of the bonds of self, of the dreaded chain of re-births. By 
two courses liquor leads to this desired end. The inspiration of liquor consumes the barriers 
of Self, and liquor freely drunk brings unconsciousness, when the goadings of desire are 
at rest, and Self is lost in the fullness of peace. In death-like drunkenness, says the Agam, all 
gods, that is, all passions, appetites, and desires, are at rest. The unconsciousness of the heavy- 
laden drinker is miksha, absorption, the longed-for passing of Self into the All which knows 
not re-birth.® 


The Buddhists of Tibet, in their half Hindu services, offer in a homan skull to the Maharani 
or Queen, that is to the goddess Durgi or Kall, a sacramental cake madeof black-goat’s fat, blood, 
wine, dough and butter. Probably, because of the strong Musalmin element in the brother- 
hood, the sacrament of the Thags, or Indian high-way stranglers, in honour of Durga or Kali, 
was sugar, not liquor. Still, in certain religious ceremonies, the Thags drank spirits with the 
formal invocation of Dadé Dhira, a famous Thag leader, with the promise that, if their coming 
venture succeeded, they would drink or they would spill spirits in Dida Dhira’s honour and 
memory.54 Among Ratnagiri Kunbis, when a man dies without heirs, at the close of the funeral, 
the mourners retire from the pyre, send for liquor, and all sitand drink. Their object is to help 
and hearten the unhoused spirit. They do not know how this drinking is to help the dead. They 
have forgotten the earlier belief that the spirit goes into the liquor and through the liquor 
passes into and is housed in the partakers. The Parsis have remained stauncher to liquor 
worship than the higher class Hindus. Though liquor is not drunk in the fire temples, liquor 
drinking forms part of almost every Parst ceremony. On New Year’s Day (September-October), 
liquor is consecrated with milk and fruit. The consecrated liquor should be drunk in memory of 
God. It makes the partaker delighted and light-hearted, It shews forth to the drinker his 


place in paradise. 


In Western India, in making the divine or guardian Liquor, the following rites are 
observed. Inthe Piiich Mahals in East Gujarat, stills are kept and worked by people of three 
classes, Bhils, Kalals, and Parsis. In making liquor for any special sacrifice, about a fortnigh 
before the appointed day, the Bhils fill great earthern pots with nhawd (Bassta latifolia) flowers. 
They set on a brass platter rice, three pice, silver coin, a cocoanut, ground turmeric, and an 
earthen lamp. The sacrificer five times dips his thumb tips in turmeric and marks the ground in 
front of the pots with small yellow circles, and, on the turmeric circles, drops a few grains of rice. 
He scatters rice on the ground, and lies on the ground worshipping Mother Harth. He throws 
rice, and prostrates to the sun and moon. He five times marks one of the pots with thumb 
marks of turmeric and scatters rice over the pot. He waves the brass platter five times 
round the pot and worships the platter. On the day chosen by the astrologer, after 
the mhawé flowers have been steeping for a fortnight and are ready for distilling, a hole is 
dug and an oven built. When the first liquor, which is called earth-cleansing or dhulpakhav, 
is ready, a Mediom, or Bharwi, is called, and some rice and pulse cakes and five fowls are brought. 
The headman waves the brass platter round the pot, marks the pot with turmeric, and 
throws rice over it The Medium, becoming possessed, shakes and tosses gasping :—*T am Ind 
Raja. You will prosper. I accept your sacrifice.” The fowls are killed, and some of their blood 
is sprinkled on the fire in the oven, Fire is taken out of the oven and laid in front of the still. 
The people sit round and throw into this fire pulse and rice, pieces of cake, the hearts of the 
five fowls, and clarified butter. Hach pours some of the new liquor into the fire. They drink 
the rest of the first jarful, roast the fowls and eat them with the cakes. Sometimes, for a special 


52 MS. Translations of Sikti Ritual, by Mr. K. Raghunatbji. 58 Waddell’s Buddhism in Tibet, p. 365. 
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offering to a god, the Bhils make kuvart, that is, pure or virgin liquor. The rites are the same 
as those noted above, except that the distillers must bathe and wear newly washed clothes before 
they begin the work of distilling. 


On every Dasahra day (September-October), and also when they first use a new still, the head 
Kalal pours a little of the first liquor into the oven. We kills a goat, dips his open hands in the 
goat’s blood, and marks cach side of the oven with three bloody hands. He drops part of the 
goat’s liver into the fire, and with red-lead, marks finger-tip circles on the bloody hands. He 
breaks and distributes @ cocoanut with some of the new liquor. When Pirsis first use a still, 
the owner plasters with cow-dung a space about two feet sqnare in front of the still. He marks 
the oven with a trident, takes out some of the fire, lays it on the plastered ground, drops into 
the fire a little camphor, sandal-wood, benzoin, and frankincense. He sets close to the fire a 
lighted g4 lamp and an incense stick, and prays: — “‘Oh Dévi, prosper my trade. May the 
liquor be good. I give you your sacrifice.” He pours a little of the new liquor on the plastered 
ground and into thie fire, and scatters a few drops in each of the four directions. A goat is 
brought and a cup of the new liquor is poured on its back from head to tail. “ Dévi,” says the 
gtill-owner, ‘*I bring your sacrifice. Be pleased to accept it.’ The goat shakes itself in sign 
that itis accepted. Its head is strack off, and at the same time a cocoanut is broken. Some of 
the goat’s blood is caught in a cup, and poured into the oven and over the still, and a little of 
the liver and of the cocoa kernel are burned in the fire outside of the still. The flesh of the 
goat is distributed among the owner’s servants and others.” 


The chief devices practised by Bombay liquor-sellers to guard the guardian Liquor are 
as follow. Among Pirsis, the nailing on the shop threshold of a horse-shoe, especially of a 
horse- shoe found ona Sunday or new-moon day, over which, in some cases, charms have been 
repeated. Failing a horse-shoe, cross nails are driven into the threshold. Morning and evening, 
the smoke of benzoin is fanned about the room, especially at the corners. And daily, especially 
ou Sundays and new-moon days, a priest comes and sprinkles the shop with salt water, repeating 
texts forthe scaring of evil spirils. At new moon a cocoanut is broken and the water sprinkled 
about the shop and entrance, and sugar is eaten by the shopkeeper. Powdered rice is put into 
hollow tin rolls bored with holesin the Iucky figures of fish, flowers and new moons, and these 
tigures are stencilled in the yard and at the threshold. In the spirit-haunted twilight, garlands 
of jesamines are hung to the shop lamp, round the tops and the taps of the casks, and over the 
bottles. The Hindu Bhandari uses all these precautions, except the sea-water and the lime figures. 
Instead, he sprinkles liquor in the shop-corners, drops some into the fire, and throws the rest in 
front of the door to keep away or to please evil spirits. He also hangs a spirit-scaring lemon 
from the roof. Christian Bhandiris have the horse-shoe on the threshold and the jessamine 
garlands. They alsokeep cocoa-palm leaves at the door. A man carrying toddy almost always 
has a piece of a palm leaf in the jar and some palm sprays in his hand.5?7_ In North Italy, and 
formerly in England, a branch of pine is the tavern sign to keep off souring and other evils. Good 
wine, in which the guardian influence is specially strong, alone needs no bush. Ina Scottish 
house, after a death, unless an iron nail or needle is dipped into it the whisky turns white.58 


In drinking, or after drinking, the risk is great that liquor-loving evil influences 
will pass into the drinker. The Hindu or Indian Musalman, who is found bleeding or torn 
from a drunken fall explains :—“T had been drinking in the town but was sober. On my way 
home I was passing under a haunted tree. The evil spirit who lives in the tree smelt the liquor 
from my breath, entered into me, and, playing with me, threw me down, cut me, and left me 
senseless.’ So, the North Hnglishman, who, after a drink, loses his way, is pixey-led.®® To 
save the drinker from the assaults of thirsty spirits, the classic Greek and Roman ‘sprinkled 
wine, as he dropped crumbs of bread, for the evil spirits.6° Over the guests he hung the evil- 
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scaring rose and let showers of rose leaves fall on his guests.61 He crowned the drinkers with 
never-fading spirit-proof ivy, he protected their fingers with madness-scaring amethyst, 
he armed the cup with guardian gems and camoos.®2 The Greeks crowned the cup 
with garlands, the Catholic priest crosses the cup, the Jew blesses it, and the Roman of 
the early empire, with a similar spirit-scaring or housing object, graved its outside with 
pleasing adulteries.6 Saint Chrysostom (A. D, 398) seems to recognise the principle when 
he says:— “Take holy oil, and thou wilt never suffer the shipwreck of drunkenness.”¢4 In 
the Hastern Church, the Sacramental cup contains a portion of the consecrated bread. The 
ewly English custom of dropping into wine pieces of toast is the origin of the phrase the 
toasting of beauties and honoured guests.%° This toasting of beauties, of honoured guests, of 
the king or earthly guardian, and of the deity or heavenly guardian, is based on the rule that 
all in honour, whether child, guest or guardian, want special protection, since they are 
particularly open to the intrusion of evil spirits. 


Hoealth-drinking is a complicated rite. The Middle-Age Skandinavian practice of drink- 
ing the health of Christ, the present South Slav or Balkandrinking to the ancestral guardian or 
Slawa, and the Parsi drinking of the toast of Zoroaster, seem to have their origin less in the 
hope of housing the guardian than in the belief that the drinker becomes a scape, taking into 
himself evil influences, which, if not absorbed by him, might enter into the Name, and so annoy 
the being whose health isdrunk. This view finds support in Firdisi’s (A. D. 1000) statement 
that, when the ancient Persians drank in memory of King Qiils, they prostrated and 
kissed the earth.6? The same worshipful feeling is the main element in the Mnglish 
practice of drinking the Health of the Queen, the bride, the newly christened babe, the hero 
of the birthday, absent friends, the dead. The silent toasting of the dead has passed through 
many phases, The drinking at funerals was originally to scare from the living the 
dreaded spirit of the dead and other evil spirits; then to scare evil spirits from the corpse ; 
then to tempt the spirit of the beloved dead to house himself in some one of his relations, as the 
Roman son received in his pious mouth the last breath of hisdying parent. This view of 
ceremonial drinking explains how, among many nations, at certain seasons and on certain 
occasions, drinking, that is, drinking to excess, is a duty and a self-sacrifice, the drinker taking 
into himself the evil influences, which, but for himand his comrade scapes, might cause general 
mischief, The spilling of wine in christening a ship has the early object of scaring the spirits 
of ill-luck, probably to empty the ship of the spirits that took shelter in her when she was build- 
ing, and make the ship ready to receive the spirit of the guardian deity or saint in whose name 
and under whose charge she is to be launched. ike the new-bailt ship, the field is sprinkled 
to purge it of the demous of barrenness and blight, the sea to scare the storm-fiend, the river to 
drive away the devil of drought, military standards to put iear and panic to Aight, and fishing 
boats on June 29th, the day of the great fisher St, Peter, to get rid of fish-rcaring influences.4 
The experience, that Truth and Wit are in Wine, that Wine is the Opener, the Revealer, together 
with the belief that in wine ancestral spirits pass into the drinker, explain how, among Greeks, 
Persians, Carthaginians, Scythians, Thracians, Germans, Celts, and I erians, important 
questions were settled over wine. What was fixed over wine was more inviolable than their 
sober resolutions. Among the Babylonians, the drinking of Belshazar before his thousand 
lords when the writing appeared on the wall was ceremonial or religions, a loving cup to the 
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good Daimon.?70 In Mangaia, in the South Pacific, before the priest becomes possessed, he 
dvinks an intoxicating liquor, and, in the frenzy that follows, his wild words are taken to be 
the voice of God.” 


On the bright third of May, on the August full moon, and on the day sailing vessels put to 
sea, Gujarit sea-farers throw into the sea milk, flowers, cocoanuts and liquor.”? Ata Mongol 
review, Bibar (1502) saw the Khan and those about him sprinkle spirit made from mare's milk 
towards the standards.” Among the Red Karens, of the highlands of Hast Burma, in a yearly 
festival, when the spirit?s house is renewed, fermented liquor is drunk in excess by all, gongs 
and cymbals are sounded, drums boom, drinkers shriek, dogs howl, and matchlocks are fired.74 In 
New Guinea, women who wish to be exorcised of the spirit of barrenness meet in the god-hut 
and are sprinkled with rum by the priest, while young men fire guns and brandish swords 
to scare the demon.”® In the Peru initiation to manhood the relations scourged the lads and 
the lads presented the scourgers with liquor, apparently with tne sense that the whipping drove 
out the boyish spirit of fear, and the spirit of fear, entering into the liquor, passed into and was 
prisoned in the whippers.’6 In the feast of the Lord Inca, young Pern girls carried vases of liquor 
and took them to the temple of the Sun.7”7 The Spartans bathed new-born infants in wine.78 A 
Greek in love sprinkled with wine the door of his mistress’ house.” The merits of a night-cap 
or final glass of liquor were known to the Greoks and Romans, who, before breaking up a 
party, poured wine to Mercury, the sender of sleep and pleasing dreams,5° The Greeks offered 
wine ab the beginning and end of a voyage or journey, before going to sleep, when they onter- 
iained a stranger, and at almost every sacrifice8! The Greeks washed the dead with warm 
water and wine. 


The Hebrews poured wine over an upright stone or e/, gathered the wine, and gave it to 
harren women to secure offspring, that is, to scare the haunting spirit of barrenness.® 
In seventeenth century England, a drink of herbs worked up off clear ale over which Masses 
were sang, and in which garlic and holy water were mixed, was used to cure the fiend-sick.% 
In cighteenth century England, the Sacramental Wine, and in Ireland and other Catholic 
countries, the rinsing of the chalice scared fits, whooping-coagh and other childish spirit- 
seiz ires.%4a On festival eves parishoners met in church-houses or church-yards and had drink- 
ing bouts.85 According to the German legend, Dame Ganden’s doggie was scared by making 
the fermenting beer pass through an egg-shell.®® In eighteenth century England (1750), the 
bride and bridegroom, on going to bed, were given sack-posset, and again when they awoke.8 
Tn England, the wassail bowl used to be drunk at Christmas. This was probably a fore- 
Christian rite. The early Northmen liked nothing so much as carousing ale. The master used 
in filla great bow! and pass itround, first drinking ont of it himself.28 The wassailing bow! was 
siso an old Saxon institution. It resembled the Grace-cup of the Greeks and Romans.®? The 
Norse god Odin is said to hreve taken no nourishment but wine.° The northern nations, 
in addressing their rural deities, on every invocation, emptied a cup in their honouwr.9! 
Compare about the middle of the twelfth century, on the island of Rugen, in the South-West 
Baltic. the Gerinan and Slav god Suanto Wib or Holy Light, held in his right hand a horn. 
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This horn the priest, ab the end of the harvest, used to fill every year with new wine. He 
examined the horn when the next year’s crop was harvested. If the liquor in the horn had 
sunk, the priest foretold a bad harvest; if the horn was still full, the harvest would be good. 
At the harvest festival the priest poured out the old wine at the foot of the image: filled the 
horn afresh, presented the horn to the god, aud then himself drank it. After drinking, he 
addressed the crowd in the name of the god. The people kept orgy during the rest of the day 
to please the god.2 On St. Peter’s Day (June 29th), in Yorkshire, fishing boats are dressed with 
flags and streamers, their masts are painted, and their bows sprinkled with good liquor.%* 
That 10 the Greek liquor was a guardian or fiend-scarer is shewn by the Tap-barrel Day in 
February-March, when the wine of the last vintage was tasted, being the day of the guardian or 
Good Daimon,®4 And, again, in the Bacchic Mysteries, when a consecrated cup, handed round 
after supper, was received with shouting as the cup of the Agathodaimon or Good Spirit. That 
the object of drinking is to scare or to house spirits and so drive away disease is shewn by the 
offerer’s speech at the Roman Meditrinalia or New-wine Festival :—‘‘I, old, drink new wiue ; 
with new wine my old ailment I cure.’ It is also shewn by the Saxon name “‘ wassail,” thatis, 
wax-health, and also by the Romans calling a drink salus or health, as in Plauius “J drink a 
health to you with full jaws.” In Dorsetshire, the Saxons had a god Hail or Health, to 
whom, in some parts, they drank out of a cup ritually composed, decked, and filled with country 
liquor..? At Horbury in Yorkshire (187+), on the second week in February, a gill of ale is 
served toany rate-payer who asks for it, the amount being charged to the town. These 
drinks are called Candlemas Gills.28 That drinking was the leading festal rite is shewn by 
the early English use of the word ‘‘Ale”’ as festival, as in Bridal, that is, the bride’s ale, or 
festival.°® Of the English practice of pouring liquor on the sea to secure good weather, 
Spenser writes : — 
** The mariner on catching sight of home. 
His cheerful whistle merrily doth sound, 
And Nereus crowns with cups his mates him pledge around.’’100 


The first month after marriage is the honeymoon, because the people of north Europe used 
to drink honey liquor or mead fora month after their chief’s marriage.t In Avondale, in 
Sterlingshire, during the eighteenth century, great drinking services were held at funerals 
These religious funeral drinks continue in the practice of offering cake and wine to mourners at a 
funeral. “The burial service in Scotland is an amplification of the blessing of the cake and wiue, 
which, in former times, was the only religious rite the minister was allowed to perfurm at 
fnnerals.2. In Devonshire (1791), on the Eve of the Epiphany (5th January), the farmer, 
attended by his workmen, with a large pitcher of cyder, goes to the orchard, and there 
encircling one of the best trees, thrice drinks this toast : — 
‘¢ Here’s to th? old apple tree, 

Whence thou mayest bud and whenee thou mayest blo-r, 

Aud whence thou mayest bear uprles enow, 

Eats full, 

Caps full, 

Bushel Bushel sacks full, and my pockets full too, Hazza.”’ 
When they go back to the house, the men find the doors bolted by the women, who, whether 
in wet or dry, let no one in till he has guessed what is on the spit. When the right thing is 
guessed the doors are thrown open and the guesser gets the prize. If they noglect this 
custom, the trees bear no apples.2 On the same day (January 6th), in Pauntley, in Gloncester, 
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40 prevent smut in the wheat, farmers meet at the marching of twelve lands. They burn 
twelve straw fires in arow. Round the largest fire they drink cider, and going home feast on 
cakes made of caraways soaked in cider.4 These beliefs and customs are valuable. They 
shew that the object of toasting the apple tree, or apple-howling as it was called, and 
also of toasting the young wheat, was to scare out of the tree and the wheat the evil 
spirit of barrenness and other ill influences that had established themselves during the months 
of the sun’s waning power. As the twelfth day or close of the great Christmas or winter 
solstice festival, the Epiphany (6th January), is a fit time to drive off evil infiuences 
and ensure full play to the guarding and enriching virtues of the new-born sun. In this 
case if seems probable that the drinkers were in effect scapes, taking into themselves with 
the liquor the ill-luck which would otherwise haunt the apple trees and the wheat crop. In the 
16th century, at Zurich, at new year time, men used to meet and force one another to take 
wine.’ In Tibet, on the New Year, first footing and health-drinking are the order of the day; 
according to the saying :—‘‘ The Libetan New Year is wine, the Chinese paper, the Nepalese 
noise.’ The fishers of North-East Scotland, besides carrying fire round the boats to bless 
them on thelast night in the year, used (1689) to take meat and drink to the boat-side and sprinkle 
liquor on the boat.? In Scotland, great drinking bouts, called sprees, used to be held on 
Sundays.® In 1766, no parish in Ireland was without its place of penance dedicated 
to a special saint, where, in the morning, the people confessed, did penance, and heard Mass, 
and in the evening celebrated the greatest debauches.? In Hungary, at a wedding, the chief of 
the tribe sprinkles a few drops of liquor on the heads of the couple, drinks the rest of the liquor, 
tosses the glass .pitcher into the air, and Jets it fall to the ground smashed. The more bits the 
more luck.1° Here that the guardian drinker took into himself the ill-luck of the couple is 
shewn by his letting the glass be broken to pieces. The practice of dashing the glass to the 
ground after drinking a toast is widespread. It seems to be an extreme form of the toaster’s 
law “No heel taps,” that is, no leavings, the sense being that the liquor, through which evil 
influences should have passed into the toaster, being left in the cup, may serve as a place of 
refuge for some envious spirit. Similarly, if he heard any unlucky word, the Greek dashed 
the wine cup to the ground, the sense being that the evil influence in the unlucky word might 
pass into and harm the wine The Saturnalia, one of the chief spirit-scaring festivals in 
Rome, was marked by drunkenness. And the December festival at Babylon was known as the 
drunken festival.12 At Rome, on the feast of St. John the Evangelist, on December 27th, ten 
days after the old Saturnalia, presonts cf blessed wine are sent to friends.14 


At their puolic festivals the Dyaks cf Borneo never fail to drink to excess.!4 In their 
worship of Sima or Haoma, the early Brahman and Persian priests drank to excess, This drink- 
ing was sacramental, The god was offered to the god ; and the god passed into the offering and so 
into the parlaker. So, at the feast of Mithris, the king of Persia was bound tobe diiink5 Except 
at sacrificial feasts, the ancient Greeks drank little. At sacrificial foasts it was proper to get 
drunk through the gods dia Oéous ’owotsta. To be drunk was termed pedtew as if pera 1d Cdew 
after sacrificing, a punning derivation which shewed that the ceremonial drunkenness 
was due either to the drinker taking the guardian into him or taking into himself haunting 
influencesto guard the guardian.16 So, heavy drinking marked the Greek harvest home, because 
as the banquet 647 took its name from ééos, it was tke husbandman’s duty to the gods or 
ancestral field-guardians to get drunk.17 The noisy grave-feast of the early Christians, like 
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the inscription to the Divine Manes on the tombstone, was in the main the continuance of the 
existing worship of the dead.1® More than any part of the feast, drinking housed the dead or 
lightened his evils by drawing them into the drinker.!® This explains St. Augustine’s (A. D,398) 
saying :—‘ Many drink most luxuriously over the dead, and, when they make a feast for the 
departed, place their gluttony and drunkenness to the score of religion.”2° St. Chrysostom 
A. D. (350) also admits the religious element in ceremonial drunkenness :— “You will prosper in 
the new year, not if you make yourself drank on the new moon, but if you do what God approves.” 
In the sixth century, in England, men spent Christmas and other sacred days in drunkenness and 
scurrility, both practices doubtless ceremonial. It must have been with a ceremonial or housing 
object that, in A. D. 536, a bishop in Asia Minor made drunk persons who came to him for 
Baptism. 


The religious, that is, the self-sacrificing or scape, element in drunkenness is shewn 
by the case of the Kussian peasant, who at times thinks it a duty to the church and to the memory 
of the dead to get drunk24 Scotland, like Russia, long clung tothe early belief in the 
sacramental character of funeral drinking. ‘I don’t object so much,” says the minister to 
the old Galloway farmer, ‘‘ to your taking too much at a wedding. But to get drunk at a 
funeral is without excuse. You must give up whisky at funerals.” ‘ Hoot, Meenister, 
stap whuskey at funerals, Wad you have us burry oor deid with the burrial of a doag ?” 
Ata Japan wedding the drinking of rice beer is one of the chief rites.25 In Japan, before the 
victim criminal is executed, he is givenacup of rica beer.# The Japanese offering at the 
yearly god-feast includes a cup of rice beer or saki27 In every Buddhist monastery in Tibet, 
within the outer gateway, the image of the place-spirit is worshipped with wine.” The Lamas 
of Tibet also pour liquor to evil spirits.22 Among the Greeks, on the Ninth or Harthen Pot-day, 
at Eleusis, two vessels of wine were upset as an offering to the infernal divinities.*° In Egypt, 
in the second century after Christ, in the processions of Isis, a large wine jar was carried.3! The 
people of Nicaragua, in Central America, had twenty-one festal days dedicated to the gods, 
These were spent in drinking22 On certain high days the chief priest of the Zapotecs 
of South Mexico became drunk.9? In Mexico, every religious ceremony ended in general 
intoxication.24 The Mexicans drank together in closing an agreement.35 The present Mexicans - 
hang liquor outside of their hovels to keep the bees from leavying.28 This practice is in agree- 
ment with the widespread belief that, when bees become unsettled, it is because they get spirit- 
possessed, Among the Peruvians, after marriage, the husband and wife fasted. for two days, 
drank chicha together, and the bridegroom put a shoe on the bride’s foot.®? An invitation. to 
drink was the usual salutation among Peruvian friends.3® The Peruvians threw liquor into 
channels and rivers to bring rain.8? With the same object they set a black sheep in a field, 
poured liquor over it, and gave it nothing to eat till rain fell.4° The sense seems to he the 
drought demon went into the liquor and into the sheep, and so the rain was able to fall. 
The liquor drunk in the Osianic feasts of shells (A. D. 400-800) was a juice extracted 


from the birch tree and fermented. A liquor was also made of heather.*} When, at Lammas- 
ee Pane tot Se ee pee eR te ee ce tg 
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tide in Angust, the Orkney fishermen stopped the harvest of the sea to begin the land harvest, 
they used to have a ceremonial drink and pray :—‘ Lord, open the mouth of the grey fish and 
hold thy hand above the corn.”42 In the Edda, the king produced a large horn out of which 
his courtiers were obliged to drink when they had committed any trespass against the customs 
of the court.8 In Abyssinia, a formal interview is opened by drinking tedge or mead, that 
is, honey beer.44 Egyptians, Chinese and Jews drank, and drink, wine at the beginning of an 
entertainment.46 The younger Pliny (A. D. 1U0) describes reverted Christians as offering wine 
and frankincense before the emperor's statue.4® The Brazil boatman begins the day with a dram 
to frighten the fiend.4”7 The wassail, that is, according to Hardwick, the waes hael or wax 
health, bowl of spiced ale, formerly carried with songs by girls on New Year’s Eve, with sugar, 
nutmeg, toast and roasted apples, was, as its name shews, prepared and drunk with the object 
of securing health, that is, of housing or scaring fiends.48 


At the Slawa or Guardian feasts among the Slavs to the south-west of the Balkans, the 
chief ceremony is toast-drinking. ‘In the evening, after church, relations who have the same 
ancestral guardian or Slawa come tothe house of the man of their brotherhood who is hold 
ing the Slawa feast. They salute the host with the words ‘May the Slawa be propitious.” 
Hach receives a glass of wine and a piece of sacred cake. All standand uncover, and the senior 
guest chants: ‘We drank before as we liked and needed.” He then gives the fresh health, 
the Guardian, and adds: ‘We drink now to the honour of the divine Slawa. May the 
Slawa be propitious to all.’ Glasses are emptied and filled again, A second guest rises and 
sings: “The Cross; We drank before ta the Slawa, we drink now to the Cross.” The glasses 
are emptied and filled. The third guest chants: “We drink tothe Trinity and Pentecost, 
May the Pentecost feast help all. In house or in field, in water or in wood.” At their 
banquets, the modern Parsts drink the following toasts: —The Creater, Zoroaster, the Fire 
Temple, the Guardian Angels, the Empress, the Host, and lastly with a short prayer and the 
burning of incense the Dead. The solemn toasts are ydds, or reminders; the others are either 
safeguards, saldmati, or healths, tandarusit.50 


Hecateeus (B. 0. 330) and Plutarch (A. D. 46-106) said the Hebrew god and Bacchus are 
one.) Though in reply it may be urged that no Jew drank wine in the temple,®? still it is true 
that the ceremonial and religious use of wine is a marked feature in Jewish customs. At the 
wedding of the Beni-Isra’il of Western India, the bridegroom holds a glass with wine in it, in 
which is the wedding ring. The bridegroom drinks half the wine, pours the rest into the bride’s 
mouth, and dashes the glass to pieces on the ground.®® The Jews drank a cup of consolation at 
or after a funeral.54 Among the Beni-Isra’tls a funeral ends with a drink.®5 At the feast held in 
the synagogue, and at the close of the Sabbath, a cup of wine is blessed and handed ronnd.5é 
The Jews used wine in their sacrifices, and, like the Egyptians, poured wine on their altars.5? 
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A “stone of drinking” took the place of the ark in the second temple at Jerusalem.5® On the 
Sabbath of Repentance, the Beni-Isri’il pours liquor on the ground to satisfy his ancestors,5® 
On the first day of the Passover, the Beni-Isra’fl drinks wine with prayer.®6 At the Passover, 
the Jews began by blessing the day and the wine contained in a cup out of which the celebrant 
and others drank. At the close of the first part of the feast, the cup of wine again went round. 
A third cup, the cup of blessing, generally mixed with water, followed, and a fourth with the 
song Hallel, and sometimes a fifth with a great song. 


In most Greek and Roman sacrifices, wine was poured on the. victim and on the altar. 
When with a nod the victim shewed its willingness to besacrificed, the priest tookacup of 
wine, tasted it, made the worshippers taste, and poured the rest between the horns of the victim.®? 
Among the Greeks, the ashes of the dead were soaked in wine, and wine was offered to the 
spirits of the dead. AtaGreek feast, the toast was to the gods, corresponding to the Roman 
formal drinking or propinatio to a god or to the Emperor.64 The Greeks also drank during 
the feast two loving cups, that is, a cup passed from gnaest to guest, Of these the first was to 
the Good Genius or Daimon, that is, Bacchus, the inventor of wine, or, in more mystic phrase, 
the shewer forth of himself as the wine spirit. As each drank, he called on the Good Genius to 
guard him from the ill effects of wine. The second loving cup was to CGharm or Grace, 
a sacramental cup drunk with the object that the giver of mutnal favour and affection mighi 
enter into the drinkers.®¢ After the feast three more religious cups were drunk to Olympian 
Zeus, the Power of the Air, generally mixed with water, to Heroes, and to the Saviour.® 
Sometimes, a fourth cup was added to Health, and sometimes a fifth to Mercury, the sender of 
sleep and good dreams. At their other cups they named and saluted friends; at each cup 
pouring a little on the ground for the evil spirits. When the last cup was drunk they sang 


a hymn and left.7 


The religious use of wine among Christians seems to be a blending of the Hebrew and 
Greek ideas and practices. The Cup of Blessing, also called the Cup of the Lord, Hebrew 
in origin, was imported into the Greek Church.7! At the Agapae or Love Feasts of the early 
Christian Church, one cup of wine was specially passed round as the cup of blessing.72 That 
the Christians adopted the sacramental Greek belief that into their love cups the spirits of 
daimons or guardians entered and so passed into the drinker is shewn by St. Paul’s injunction 
to the Corinthians: ‘Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of daimons: Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the table of daimons.’”8 Similarly, in the matter 
of meats, the early idea that the guardian passes into the offering is accepted. All meats are 
lawful to a Christian, except meats offered to idols.74 This idea is Jewish as wellasGreek. The 
Israelites?® were ordered to destroy the idolators, lest, if they sacrificed to gods, one should call 
thee and thou eat of his sacrifice.7@ The horror of eating the sacrifice was that the idol passed 
nto the eater or drinker. So the earlier belief in the spirit-scarmg power of articles into 
which the guardian had passed was continued. Cyril of Jerusalem (A. D. 315-386) says: ‘In 
drinking the wine, touch with the moisture of the lips the eyes, the brow and other 
organs of sense.” Consecrated bread was laid on the breast of the dead as a charm 
8 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I. p. 107. 58 Poona Gazeticer, Part I. p. 514. 
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against the attacks of malignant spirits: the dead were baptised; the Huchavrist was cele- 
brated at the grave, the Eucharist was given to the dead ; wine-soaked bread was laidon the dead 
lips ; vials of Eucharistic wine were placed in the coffin or grave, and glasses with the graven 
toasts Drink and Long Life.*® So the sprinkling of wine at graves, like the lighting of lamps, 
seems to have been mainly to scare evil spirits.7? Similarly, one element in the second phase of 
the Christian Love Feast, the eating and drinking at the graves of martyrs, seems to have been to 
take into the partakers the evil spirits which haunted the holy ground. But the main object of 
the memorial feasts at the shrines of martyrs on their birth-day, thatis, on their day of martyrdom, 
was that the guardian spirit of the martyr might through the food and the drink pass into the 
feasters.2! As early as the second century toasts where drunk tothe memory of the martyrs, the 
devout Christian wishing to be helped by the martyr’s presence and protection.22 At these 
feasts ceremonial drunkenness seems to have been common,®3 Saint Augustine (A. D, 396-426) 
complains: “The martyrs hate our drinking bouts. Would that we did not persecute them 
with our cups.’’84 


Finally, wine is not only a sacrament; itis also a sacrifice. The Egyptians offered 
wine to many of their gods, pouring out tle wine as the blood of enemies who had fought against 
the gods.85 So, at the great banquet to gods and demons, the Tibet Buddhist offers country wine 
called devil-juice and tea called blood.88 The Egyptians thought that wine made men mad 
because wine was the blood of their parents.8?7 The mystical language of the early Christians 
regarding the bread and wine of the Supper gave rise to the belief that the drinking of human 
blood was the cement of their society, as the blood of a child was the bond of union in 
Cataline’s conspiracy.2* It was not only as representing blood that wine was a sacrifice. The 
ancient Brahman and Persian Séma and Haoma worshipper believed that Séma the god, who, 
like the sea, poured forth songs and hymns and thoughts,® was offered to himself. The same 
belief formed part of the mystic rites of the great guardian Dionysos. 


Liquor plays a part in two of the leading ever-young elements of the Hindu religion, the 
losing of Self in the Ocean of Being, and the purifying of Self by the indwelling guardian spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The part that liquor takes in the philosophic effort to get rid of the trammels 
and conditions of Self by absorption in the Universal has heen illustrated by reference to the 
Séma and Vima literature. The second or practical aim that Self should become the home of 
the Guardian idea, which the Golden Legend of worshipful self-sacrificing Hindu champions and 
mothers keeps ever fresh, has through all ages secured to the Hindu religion a leaven of sweet- 
ness and youth. The highway to the union of Self with the Guardian spirit of self-sacrifice is the 
well known Hindu prasddu, that is, pleasing or grace, the offering into which the Guardian passes 
and through which the Guardian enters into and dwells in the partaker. This aim and belief, 
which half or unconsciously is the aim of all true Hindu worship, stands out clearly in the 
Lhag brotherhood and oneness of spirit in murder secured by eating the sacramental sugar of 
the pitiless Kali: and in the brotherhood of kindness and tenderness gained by partaking of 
the food offered to the Guardian at Pirf in Orissa. Asa main bond of union and oneness of 
spirit, liquor, like its prototype blood, has lost its ancient glory among orthodox Hindus. 
Still the literature of Séma and the practice of the wilder tribes and lower classes shew an 
apreement between Hindu belief and the belief of other nations and peoples that into conse- 
crated or sacramental liquor a Guardian spirit enters, and, passing into the partakers, makes 
them of one heart and of one mind. Far as the inspiration of wine can be traced the inspiration 
vf blood can be traced further.°° Wine is blood, said the antique Egyptian, and blood, not 
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wine, was the leading Mexican sun-sacrament, The early sacrificial drinking of blood as the life 
is refined into the drinking of the life of John Barleycorn or of the blood of the grape as the 
life of the world. In the mysteries of Babylon and Chaldea the ferment of wine, like the 
ferment of blood, was considered the direct working of the creative spirit. Wine, the blood of 
the grape, was the blood of Belus, the early Guardian, who spilt his own lifeblood on the 
ground, that, mingling with the dust, the divine blood might ferment into universal life.* 
From Chaldea the mystic view, that the origin of life is the self-sacrifice of the spirit of Nature, 
passed west in the slain Adonis Orpheus and Dionysos, the blood of the grape, the blood of the 
guardian, scaring evil, housing evil, passing himself and his hosts into his worshippers, and, in 
divine ecstasy, enabling them to overleap the barriers of Self.® 


Over much of Western Asia the great Arab Prophet’s (A. D, 612) yearning for scents drove 
the sacred use of liquor from earth to heaven. Still in the seat of its old divinity, in Syria, 
Babylon and Persia, liquor continued to receive worship. In the fourteenth century (A. D.1388), 
after about seven hundred years of the rule of wine-hating Islam, Hafiz sings the praises of 
wine with not less fervour than the old Persian songster hymned the Haoma: — 

‘“ On a rose-leaf, I saw, writ with the blood of the wind-flower, 
The bringer of ripe understanding is the ruby-red wine,’’™ 
Again : — 
“That bitter maker of rye faces which the pious misname Mother of Fiends (Umm-ul-Khabiith), 
Is more pleasing to me than the virgin’s kiss.”’ 
Again : — 
‘“‘He who has learned the secret of the Almighty on the threshold of the wine shop 
Gains through the wine cup the full knowledge of the Derwish’s cloister (that is of the mysteries 


of belief) .”’% 
‘Once more Hafiz sings : — 


** Give me wine that I may make clear the secret of Fate, 
And shew forth the face of the Lord who charms me and whose scent inflames me.’’% 


uF 





91 Bunsen’s Egypt’s Place in History, Vol. IV. p. 287; Brown’s The Great Dionysiak Myth, Vol. IL. p. 108. 

92 Compare Frager’s Golden Bough, Vol. I. p. 322; Vol. II. p. 90; Brown’s Great Dionysiak Myth, Vol, I. 
pp. 197, 285: Vol. IL. p. 3, - 

9 One of the Prophet’s own sayings or hadith, recorded by the Saint of Saints, Abdul Kadir Gilani (A. D. 1257) in 
his Futth-ul-Gheib, The Opening of the Unseen, Lahor Hdition, p. 29, and in Jalal-nd-din Raimi’s (A. D. 1250) Masnavi’, 
Bombay Edition, Part I. p. 17, shows the keenness of the Prophet’s love of scents: ‘‘Three things in this world Iam 
forced to love, scents, women and prayers. But prayers are to me coolers of theeyes.”” The Arabs, before the Pro- 
phet, were fond of wine. Al-Mas‘adi (A. D. 915; Prairies d’Or, Arab. Text IV. p. 218) gives the tale of Abt Mihjan, 
the hero of the great Arab victory of KAdisiyyah over the Persiansin A. D. 645 (H. 23). This famous warrior was also 
a poet. Shortly before the battle, the Arab Genera] Sa‘4d, who hated wine, ordered Abii Mihjan to be put in chains. 
On the morning of the battle, Aba Mihjan persuaded the general’s wife to set him free for the day, The lady loosed 
his chains and gave him one of her husband’s famous mares. On his return from the battle, which his skill and 
courage had mainly won, Abfi Mibjan stretched his legs to receive the fetters. ‘‘ Why wast thou imprisoned ?” 
the lady asked, ‘‘ For these lines,” said the poet, ‘‘ in praise of wine — 

When I die bury me beneath the vine-tree! 
Let the dew from its tendrils water my bones ; 
Bury me not nnder the open sky where my soul 
Would lack the elixir that in life sustained it,” 
The praise of wine was again permitted in the laureate days of Harim-ar-Rashid (A. D, 786-808). And the 
medieval Arab poetry, which began under HArin-ar-Rashid at its close in the eleventh century, passed the torch 
to the early Persian poets. The great Sa‘Adt (A. D. 1257) mellowed with mysticism the praise of wine, using the 
ferment of wine as a symbol of the creative working of the love of the Almighty — 
From the wine that the eyes, that is the love, of Allah shed in the mingling of Sa‘&di's soul, 
His brain will swim till the dawn of the Day of Doom. — Fash Intfullah Faridi, 
% Bar-bargi-gul-zi-khiini-shak dyik-nawishiah-and, 
Kén-kas-ki-pukhtah-shud-mayi-chin-arghawan gurift, 
% Bar dstanah + mai khdnah har kih ydft siré, 
Li faizi jdm t mai asréri khankah danist. 
0 Mai bidth té dihamat figaht t sirri kazi, 
Kih bards kih shudam dshako bar bti kih mast, 
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About a century before Hafiz the early mysticism of Babylon and Syria awoke in Sa‘ddi’s 
(A, D. 1258) ascetic praise of wine as the type of the creative love of the Almighty : — 
“ The child of the world deep sunk in slumber knows not Life ; 
To be drunk with the wine of God’s love, that is Life.’’% 


About the same time (A. D. 1207-1277) the Master of Rim, the mystic High Priest, 
Jalal-ud-din, refines the early Babylonian — 
‘t Life is the life of the Lord and the leaven of life is Blood ;”’ 
into the highest word of the mystic school — 
‘‘ Life is the love of the Lord and the leaven of life is wine.” 
That is, the divine yearning of the Almighty to shew Himself is still active in the ferment of 
wine. This he repeats in more detail : — 
*¢ When (the Lord) the great Cupgiver of the day of All-Souls, 
Poured a drop of the wine of his love on this lowly clay, 
The clay fermented, and of that fermented clay aro we. 
Spare, Lord, to us helpless, one more drop of the wine of thy love.,’’% 


It is strange that the Master, whose learning had raised him to so lofty a vision of life, should 
forthwith become the disciple of the hermit Persian Shams of Tabriz because of his one oddly 
Indian utterance : — 
‘* What is this learning of yours, 
Better the blackest ignorance 
Than a knowledge that saves not from Self.’’ 


The sacrament of wine, which, in India, has passed out of repute, remains a leading rite 
in the half Indian religion of Tibet. The service, known to Europeans as the Hucharist of 


Lamaism, and locally as the Gaining of Life, seems to imply the acceptance of the two great 
secrets of sacrifice : — 


(a2) The Guardian Life enters into the offering ; and 
(6) By partaking in the offering the Guardian Life passes into the partaker. 


To the Indian Buddhist any seeking after Life is worse than meaningless, To him the 
trammels of life, like the trammels of Self, are evils to be shaken off, not possessionsto be won. 
The Tibetan search for Life is, therefore, either local or Christian, probably Nestorian (8th to 
13th century A. D.). The offerings are wine, called either the wine of life or the juice of devils, 
apparently the blood of the slain foes of the deity, but, since in Lamaism, most devils are 
Guardians, the phrase may mean the guardian’s blood. Besides wine, offerings are made of pills 
of life, prepared from flour, sugar and butter, and of wafers composed of flour, butter and rice 
The service begins by the priest bringing into himself the god Buddha Amitayus by touching 
the image of that god and then his own heart with the thunderbolt sceptre. Next the priest 
invokes and takes into himself the guardian demon and through the guardian the king of the 
demons, when, being demon-possessed, he is able to put to Aight the hosts of evil influences. 
Next the priest meditates. He invokes all guardians, deities, Buddhas, and Bédhisattvas to 
endue with life the wine in the vase. The partakers kneel and some drops of the holy wine are 
given to each. Hach rinses his mouth, touches the crown of his head, and drinks, On the 
head of each, in succession, the vase is set, and his crown is touched by the thunderbolt. Then 


each swallows a few drops from the skull cups, and takes some of the Life pills, with reverence 
receiving from the Lord of Life the gift of Life without end.” 


The result of these notes on liquor may be thus summarised. Liquor is both a scare 
anda house. To scare evil spirits liquor is sprinkled on the ground, and is given to the sick, the 
eae rt ee a Se ee ee eee ate ee 

7 Ghifil-and-as-zindagt-mastdni-khdab, 
“indagani-chist? Masti az shardb. 
% Masnavi, Book V. pp. 15, 16, Bom. Ed. 99 Waddell’s Buddhism in Tibet, p. 448. 
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dying, and the dead. As a house liquor lodges ancestral and other guardians, But being a 
house it is a tempting lodging to unhoused evil influences, who, unless the guardian house is 
guarded, may make their lodging in the house and yield harm instead of help to those who hope 
from the guardian house to draw guardian influences. It follows that at all stages, at the 
making, at the storing, at the using of wine, still more at its consecration, special care must be 
taken to prevent the trespass of unguardian influences. Since liquor is a lodging for evil influ_ 
ences as well as for good, the drinker’s object may be cither selfish to draw a guardian into the 
wine aud through the wine into himself ; or it may be devotional to draw into the liquor and so 
into himself the evil influences which otherwise might harm and haunt the object of his devotion. 
Since wine is the home of a guardian, wine is sacrament, that is, a thing inherently holy asa 
guardian’s dwelling. Again, wine is the offering or victim, the sacrifice, that is, the thing 
made holy by the passing into it of the guardian spirit to whom it is offered. More than this, 
wine is the blood of ancestors, the guardian’s blood. So the sacrifice is also the sacrament; the 
victim is also the guardian. This is the complete sacrifice, since the guardian not only passes into 
it, but is one with it. Therefore, through this complete sacrifice, the guardian passes with 
special power into him who partakes of the sacrifice. This, the inner shrine of Mysteries, 
secures the object of all rites and of all sacrifice, that, by sharing in the offering, worshippers 
may become of one spirit by taking into themselves the spirit of a guardian who sacrificed 
himself, and by sacrificing himself proved himself to be the true type of the old-world human 
Champion and Mother, whose devotion is the birth of the Guardian, who sacrificed self and 


life for their children and friends. 
(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE KALYANI 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


(Continued from p. 303) 
(21) Haribhutija. 


THIs is the classical name of Labén to the 
north of Siam. Chiengmai or Zimmé is probably 
intended here. The Burmese writers also call 
Chiengmai Yun or Ydénaka, and the art of 
lacquerwaze, which is derived from that country, 
qundd. 

(22) Chinadésa. 

The Chou and the Ch'in dynasties reigned 
in China in 550-200 B. C. The latter dynasty 
was thus synchronous with the Maurya dynasty, 
with whose sympathy and encouragement the 
tenets of Buddhism were transplanted beyond 
the confines of India. The name China be. 
came stereotyped owing to frequent inter- 
course, commercialand religous, inaugurated 
by Buddhism in the 8rd century before 
Christ. 

(23) The Yéga River. 

This may be identified with the Bassein 
River. In the 15th century the port of the deltaic 
province of Pegu was Bassein. Rangoon was 
non-existent in those days and was then known 
as Tigumpanagara (see note 25, post). Ships 
called at Bassein and their cargoes were trans- 








8 [See my remarks on this word, ante, Vol, XXII. pp. 7 f,— Ep.] 


ported in native boats through the Twanté and 
other creeks to Pegu. The journey took about 
eight days in the 16th century when COssar 
Frederike visited Pegu (s. v. ‘* Cosmin ” in Yule’s 
Hobson-Jobson). 


(24) Shrines at Anuridhapura. 

The Ratanachétiya, Marichivattichétiya, Thipaé- 
ramachétiya, Abhayagirichétiya, Silachétiya, 
Jétavanachétiya, Mab&bodhi, and the Léhapisdda, 
etc,, are mentioned in the KalyAni Inscriptions. 
Perhaps, it would be well if the Archeological 
Commissioner of Ceylon would favour this 
Journal with a short description of cach of 
these shrines. 

(25) Tigumpanagara. 

See “ Dagon” in Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, where 
the derivation of the word is discussed. Owing 
to the modern mania of Burmese writers, due to 
their short historical memory and ignorance of 
comparative philology, to ascribe every classical 
name to a Pah origin, Tigumpachéti is now spelt 
Tikumbhachéti. In spite of the dictum of Yule 
and Forchhammer, it is quite probable that 
Dagén is a corruption of Dagob or Dagoba, 
the Sinhalese word signifying a Relic Shrine. 
Tn ancient native writings the shrine is called 
the Digén Chéti, and the town Digén, the vowel 
4 in Digén being pronounced as a.’ 
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(26) Dhammachéti’s Bell. 


Tits weight was 3,000 tulas or 120,000 viss. It 
measured 8 cubits at the mouth and 12 in height. 
Ai the beginning of the 17th century the Portu- 
guese adventurer, Philip de Brito y Nicote, alias 
Maung Zing8, who held his court at Syriam, 
among his other acts of vandalism, removed this 
huge bell and put it on board a ship which sank 
with its sacrilegious cargo at Ddbdn near 
Rangoon. 

(27) The ParAdha. 


This wind is also called Paraja. My Burmese 
assistant tells me that its latter appellation is 
due to the following fanciful derivation : — 
* Parijétiti Paradjo”’ = because it occasions loss 
or ruin ! 

(28) WNagapattana. 

Nagapattana is, no doubt, the modern Negapa- 

tam (q. v in Hobson-Jobson). 


(29) The Cave of the Emperor of China, 


The cave constructed by command of the 
Maharaji of Chinadésa must have been made 
when Ceylon was under temporary subjection to 
the Emperor of China in the 15th century 
(Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol. I. pp. 621-625). 


(80) Navutapattana and Komaélapattana. 
These places are ports on the Coromandel 
Coast, but have not as yet been identified. 
(31) WNagardsi. 
Nagarasi is Negrais (q. v. in Hobson-Jobson). 
The Burmese name is Médingarit. 
(82) The Mahabuddhartpa. 


The great image here referred to may be iden- 
tified with the colossal recumbent image of 
Gautama Buddha between the Kalydnisimé and 
Mahichéti at Pegnu. It measures 18] feet in 
length and 46 in height (ante, Vol. XXII. pp. 46 
and 34:7). 


(88) The Mudhavamahdachétiya. 


This shrine is the modern Shwémddd Pagoda 
of Pegu (q v.in my Notes on an Archeological Tour 
through Rdmaiinadesa, ante, Vol. XXT. p. 385). 


Taw Szrn-Ko. 


TWO INEDITED CEYLON COINS. 


We have come in South India across two 
remarkable in edited coins of the Kandyan kings, 
which have since been given to Mr. Bell of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, Archzological Commissioner 
of Ceylon. 


(1) a gold fanam— 
Obverse. — Standing Sinhalese man. 
Reverse. — (Nagari legend) Vijayabahu. 
(2) a copper quarter massa — 
Obverse. — Standing Sinhalese man. 
Reverse — Dharmasékadéva (in Nagart). 


Mr. Bell, though an ardent coin collector, had 
never met with these in Oeylon, and gave us in 
exchange for the copper piece the gold coin 
inscribed. Lankésvara (Nos. 1, 2,3 or 4 in Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ Plate, in the Numismata Orientalia, 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon). Professor 
Rhys Davids evidently was unaware of the exist- 
ence of the gold fanam and the quarter massa 
abovementioned; for he makes no mention of them 
in his essay on Ceylon coins, explaining the above- 
mentioned Plate. Mr. Tracy of Periyakulam, 
Madura District, is known to possess a duplicate 
of the gold fanam of Vijayabéhu, and we possess a 
duplicate of the quarter massa of Dharmasékadéva 
— a bad specimen, the one given to Mr. Bell being 
in excellent preservation. 


During atour that we made lately in the eastern 
partof the Madura District, we came across many 
coins of the Kandyan kings. A gold Lankéésvara 
in company with a gold Rajaraja (No. 165, Plate 
IV. of Sir Walter Elliot’s Numismata Orientalia, 
Coins of Southern India) were acquired for us 
at Parmakudi, a town on the banks of the Vaigai, 
not far from Kilakarai, which is said to be one 
of the capitals of the Pandya Dynasty. From 
all these facts it is patent that considerable inter- 
course has existed between South-Hastern India 
(the Pandya country) and Ceylon, for the last 
800 years, at least across the pearl-laden seas 
which divide them. 


T. M. RanGAcHARI. 
T. DESIKACHARI, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LAL BEG AND THE MUSALMAN CREED. 
Aw amusing anecdote, apropos of these words, 
is often related. A scavenger was once boasting 
that none bnt the followers of Lal Bég would be 
saved. He was asked to reflect and find if there 
was the slightest chance of salvation for men of 
any other faith. After some hesitation he 


said — ‘* Yes, there is a small chance in favor of 
Muhammadans who practically, although unwit- 
tingly, invoke the name of the Ldl Gurfi in their 
creed by saying ld iléha il? illdhw (there is no 
god but God).” 


J. G. DeLMeRick in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE, 
BY P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M. A. 
(Concluded from p. 811.) 
IIT. 


EVENTEEN years later, we meet with another monarch of Vénid, That the 22nd of 
Idavam 427 was a day in the reign of Sri-Vira-Padmanabha-Martandavarma 
Tiruvadi is proved by a Vatteluttu inscription at Varkkalai,a place of pilgrimage about 
24 miles to the north of Trivandram. Perhaps to the pilgrim world in India, no place in 
Travancore is so well known as Varkkalaior Janfrdanam. The geologically interesting 
cliffs that form the characteristic features of this promontory, are obviously of much earlier 
formation than the alluvial soil surrounding it on all sides, and possibly the early Indian 
geographers used it, along with Cape Comorin and Ramé€svaram on the eastern coast,® for 
marking off the southern contour of their favourite Bhirata-Varsha. The mineral springs 
of this sacred place may be taken, perhaps, as furnishing another and more practical justification 
for the estimation in which it is held by foreign pilgrims. To the Sthala-Purdna® of the place, 
however, the hills and the springs are as if they never existed. It delights only to relate how 
on one occasion the Dévas performed a sacrifice on the spot, how the Brdhmanas had then a 
feast, rich and indescribable, and how the local deity, with the object of perpetuating that feast, 
practised a clever and successful practical joke upon the authors thereof! On the southern 
wall of the chief shrine in this spot will be found in four lines the document I now proceed 


to translate :— 


No. = en Varkkalai Inscription of Vira-Padmandébha-Martandavarman. 

« Hail.! Prosperity! In the Kollam year 427, with Jupiter entering into Aries, and the sun 
21 days old in Taurus, Wednesday, the oth lunar day after new moon, and with the sign of Cancer 
rising in the orient, the loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Padmanabha-Martandavarma Tiruvadi, 
graciously ruling over Vénid, consecrated the holy temple of Vadasérikkarai, at Udaiyamartan- 
dapuram in Varkkalai, after constructing with granite stones the inner shrine from the founda- 
tions to the wall plates, and paving the courtyard withstones, besides repairing the Sri-Mukha- 


Mandapa (or the hall in front facing the shrine).” 


This is one of the most satisfactory Vaiteluttu inscriptions I have, every word in it being 
clear and unmistakable. It proves that on the morning of the 22nd of Idavam 427 M. E., 
about 9 a.m., Wednesday, the throne of Vénid was enjoyed by Sri-Vira-Padmanabhea- 
Martandavarma Tiruvadi, who in all probability immediately succeeded Sri-Vira-Ravi- 
Kéralavarman of Manalikkarai fame. It is interesting to note that the sacred spot where the 
temple now stands was then called Udaiyamartindapuram, no doubt in commemoration of an 
earlier builder or patron of the fane; bat it cannot be the Udaiyamiartindavarman of our 
Tiruvattir inscription, as it is not likely that the temple could have demanded repair and 
reconstruction in so short a time. That the chiefs of Sri-Padmanibha-Mairtindavarman were 
not the originators of the temple is clear enough from their having had only to repair the hall 


facing the shrine. 





89 It is possible that the sanctity of Varkkalai is partly due to its having been taken by early Indian geogra- 
phers to be in the same latitude as Raméfvaram in theeast. Later, perhaps, a closer approximation was attempted 
by the foundation of a temple near Quilon, under the very name of Riméévaram. That something of the kind must 
have been meant, is proved by such places as the following almost in the same latitude :—Alwaye and Madura, whose 
ancient name was Alav4y, and Trichir and Trichinopoly, obviously derived from the same root, despite modern 


fanciful corruptions. 
9 Tt is available only in manuscript. Its style is clearly modern. 
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XIV. 


Ilitherto we have been discussing the records of a series of sovereigns, from 3(1 
to 427 M. E., with intervals too short to lead us to suspect their unbroken snecession., 
3ut now for the first time appears an apparent blank. The next king of Véniid revealed 
by the documents in my collection is Sri-Virea-Udaiyamartaéandavarman II., who ruled on 
the 22nd of Kumbha 491 M. E. There is thus an interval of 64 years—a period pre- 
sumably too long to be allotted to one reign. What princes, if any, enjoyed the throne 
of Vénid during the interval, and whether they have leit any traces at all behind them, 
future researches alone can determine. I have about 15 documents in my present collection, 
dated from 400 to 491 M. E., but none of them gives me any help. On the other hand, 
judging by the light of theso records, one would be Jed to conclude that this unaccounted 
interval of half a century was a time of trouble in the south-eastern frontiers of Vénid. It is 
about this time that the foreign temple of Riéjéndra-Chélésvara at Kéttir receives several 
grauts and dedications from private parties, primd facie foreign to Travancore. In the midst 
of these grants and presumably of the same age, so far as paleography and situation can tell us, 
occur four inscriptions dated in the 11th year of Ké-Jatavarman alias Sri-Sundara-Chél}s- 
Pandyadéva. In an inscription at Suchindram, dated in the 9th year of the same Pindya 
king, this ancient village is itself called Sundara-Chéla-chaturvédimangalam. Finally in 
Baka 1298, or 546 of the Malabar era, this same foreign temple of Riijéndra-Chéla receives 
substantial repairs at the hands of Par&ékrama-Pandyadéva. What could all this mean but 
that South Travancore was once more, about this period, under foreign sway? It looks highly 
probable that Sri-Sundaia-Chéla-Paudyadéva of the inscriptions we have just noticed, was the 
sarac as Jativarman alias Sundara-Pandya, whose accession® is calculated by Mr. Dikshit 
of Dhulia, from materials furnished by Dr, Hultzsch, to have taken place in the Saka 
year 1172, and whose uinth year of reign in consequence would be Saka 1181, or 484 M.E,, ive., 
exactly seven years after the chieftains of Vira-Padmanibha-Martandavarman completed their 
reconstruction of the temple at Varkkalai. Probably, then, soon after the completion of that 
srchitectural undeztaking in the north, Sri-Vira-Padmanébha-Martindavai nian must have been 
called upon to do more anxious duties in the sonth. The cloud must have been gathering 
in that horizon even much earlicr. I find the foreign temple of Riajéndra-Cholésvara 
rising into favour from 392M. EH, The contest might have been long kept up, but the 
result could not have been other than unfavourable. Sundara-Chéla-Pandyadéva succecded 
at least in wresting the whole of the district of which Kéttiir was the centre. He seems 
to have established also his authority so widely and well as to lead private parties to 
reckon their grants in the year of his reign, and to eall an ancient hamlct like Suchindram 
by a new fangled name, coined specially to flatter his pride. Sundara-Chéla-Pindya was by no 
means the last of the revived dynasty of Pandyas to trouble Travancore. IT have with me 
an inscription dated in the 3rd year of Udaiyar Sri-Chéla-Paéndyadéva Kéchchadaiyavaiman, 
anoiler dated in the 2ud year of a simple Kéchchadaiyavarman, probably the same as the last ; 
_ two again dated in the reign of Ma:avatman alias Vikrama-Chéla-Pandyadéva, and two more 
in the reign of Mivavarman alias Srivallabha-déva. Pending further researches, we may, 
therefore, for the present, reasonably assume that the hiatus of sixty years, of which we have 
now no account, was a period too full of trials and tribulations to allow occasions for such 
acts of charities and temple buildings as form the subject matter of the Travancore inscriptions 
in general. 


But before the end of the fifth century, the Pindya wave of conquest must have 
receded for a while; for we get once more a glimpse of the Véniid throne in 491M. E, On 
the 22nd of Kumbha of that year, that throne was occupied by Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartanda- 
varman IT., alias Vira-Pandyadéva. My authority for this statement is an inscription in five 





2 Ante, Vol. XXII, p. 221, 
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jines on the southern wall of a temple at Kéralapuram, about three miles from Padmanibha- 
puram. It would read thus, if transluted :— 


14 Vatteluttu “a . ; 7 
0. @9. Old Mal ayélam. Kéralapuram Inscription of Vira-Udsiyamirtandsvarman II, 


“In the Kollam year 491, aud in the 4th year, the sun being 21 days oldin Aquarins, is made 
the following grant. The loyal chieflains of Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartandavarma Tiruvadiyér, 
Vira-Pandyadévar, graciously ruling over Vénid, dohereby providein writing for a sacred per- 
petnal lamp and for the daily expenses of the Mahadéva of Sri-Vira-KéraléSvaram, at Mnttalaik- 
kuruchchi, in Palkédadésam, in division No. 1 of the district of Cheihkalunirnidu, in Tennidn, 
belonging to (or under the administration of) the said chieftains. Accordingly, the said chief- 
tains make over (for the said purpose) all the dues taken as kulsyakkam, from this désam (or 
circle), including oftira tax, uvvi, bamboo grain, alugerudu, duty on looms and palmyras, 
kurutpparru, fines and ké-muraippddu. In this manner then, the said chieftains grant in 
writing, all the dues taken as kal:yakkam from this désam (or circle), including oftira tax, 
uvyt, bamboo grain, alayerudu, duty on looms and palmyras, araipporru, fines and ké-muraip- 
pddu, excepting such of them as have been already granted to meet the charges of the Mahidéva 
of Tiruvitiiikédu® and the Déva ond Bhagavati of Pakkdédu, to be made use of as long as the 
moon and the stars endure, for the purpose of supplying the daily needs of the Mahidéva of 
Kéraléévaram, aud a sacred perpetual lamp to the same deity, which fact we the following do 
know and can attest: — Chittan Maniyan of Talkkil Polavaraman; Nirdyanan Kudigan of 
Penankidu; Kandan Iravivarman (signature); * * Tuiruvikraman of Punaliri (signature). 
This deed in cadjau is written with the knowledge of the above persons by Iriman Kéralan of 
Kaitaviy (signatare).”’ 

Thus then on the 22nd Kumbha 491 M.E., or roughly speaking about the end of 
February 1316, the sovereign of Vénid was Sri-Vira-Udaiyamaértéandavarman, who, it will 
be observed, styled himself further Vira-Pandyadéva. Nothing coald be of greater historical 
interest than to know the circumstances that led to the assumption of this new and foreign 
title ; but I have succeeded as yetin finding no clue whatever towards its solution. May it 
be that when the Pandya power shrunk back to its original condition, after having been blown 
out into dangerous and meddlesome greatness by the breath of a Kéchchadaiyan or a Kémiran, 
the Vénad kings not only regained their lost ground, but also retaliated by invading and con- 
quering a portion of the dominions of their recent conquerors, and assumed, too, their style and 
manners to legitimize their hold upon the territories so added to their own P Agreeably to this 
foreign title, we find also the no less foreign method of dating the inscription im the year of the 
sovereign’s reign. But thanks to the wisdom of the Vénid chiefs, this new method was not 
allowed to supersede, but was only combined with, the old and sensible way of reckoning in the 
fixed Kollam era. In the case before us, therefore, the mention of the year of the king’s reign, 
instead of giving rise to endless collations and calculations, as is so usual in Indian epigraphy, 
. only gives us the additional welcome information that Udaiyamirténdavarman ascended the 
throne three years previously, z. ¢., in 488 M.H. It is quite possible that the reference is made 
not to the year of the accession, but to the date of hisassuming the foreign title of Vira-Pindya- 
déva. In either case, we are sure that the reigning sovereign of Vénid on the 22nd of 
Kumbha 491 (March 1316) was Sri-Vira-Udaiyamfrtindavarma Tiruvadi. Having already 
met a king of this name, we may call him Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartindararman iJ. or as, styled 
in the document before us, Vira-Pindyadéva. ° 


As for the particulars of the grant, I am at a loss to understand the nature of all the taxcs 
set apart by this document for the use of the Mahidéva. Most of the terms used are unknown 


W 


92 The word Travancore is a corruption of Tiruvitiakéju. But Iam not at all sure Tirnvitdnkddu is analys- 
able into Sri vilum kédu, as is mow so generally assumed. The derivation owes its plausibility to the corrupt 


form of Tiruvinkdédu. 
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to literature and the lexicons, and as far as 1 am aware, they are obsolete also in the current 
revenue system of the land, Neither kaliyakkam nor offira carries any meaning to my mind. 
Uvvi, according to Winslow, may mean ‘head ;’ but what sort of tax was calicd by this rare 
word for ‘head’ is now impossible to conjecture. ‘Bamboo grain’ is still of some use to hill-men, 
and probably it stood, in those days of little or no forest conservancy, as the type of hill pro- 
ducts, which in Travancore now includes besides timber, ivory, bees’ wax, etc. dlagerudu is a 
term already met with in these inscriptions and despaired of. Literally, it may mean a ‘fair 
bull.” To the known tax on hand-looms, we find here attached a tax on the palmyra, and it 
looks probable that what is meant is a tax for tapping, and not otherwise using, that palm, 
Besides fines, the government of those days, it would appear, appropriated certain payments 
under the name of hé-muraippddu, literally ‘royal-justice-income, which we might take to 
represent the court fees and ‘judicial revenue’ of modern times. Karatpparru means 
‘adhering to or reaching land,’ and it might be taken to include treasure trove, mines, 
jetsam and flotsam, and all such royalties known tolaw. It would be interesting indeed 
to know how, at what rates, and through what agencies, these several taxes were levied, 
and what exactly was the bearing of the change with respect to both people and govern- 
ment, when the revenue was assigned away, as in the present instance, for the maintenance 
of a particular temple. One would think from the minute political divisions and subdivisions 
noticed in this document that the administration of the revenue was far from crude or primitive. 
We have seen above that Vénid was primarily divided into eighteen provinces or nddus, and 
probably Tennddu, or, Southern Province, was one of these primary divisions. That the part of 
the country about Padmandbbapuram should be called the southern province, while the one still 
further to the south is named Nanchil-nidu, may be significant of the extent of the Vénid 
principality at one stage of its history. The loose and redundant style of the document speaks 
badly of the literary capacity of the hereditary clerk of the crown, Kaitavay Iriman 
Kéralan, — whose family name, Kaitavaéy, occurs so frequently in the royal grants in my 
collection, — unless, indeed, it is taken to indicate the hurried occasion of the grant itself, 
such as the flush of a signal triumph, or sudden recovery from a serious malady. The 
absence of the usual expression ‘Hail! Prosperity!’ at the commencement, and that of the 
‘sign manual’ at the end are omissions equally worthy of attention. What they signify, if any- 
thing at all, we have no data to determine. That only two of the four ministers or chieftains 
that arrange for the grant sign their names, may to some extent be taken as an indication 
of the state of education at the time, 


Besults. 


The next record I have in point of date would take me beyond the fifth Malabar century, 
and therefore beyond the scope of the present paper. Of the many themes of historical 
interest calling for investigation in Travancore, I selected the royal house as that most 
naturally and rightfully claiming my first and foremost attention. Limiting myself to a 
particular period in the history of that house, wiz., the 4th and 5th Malabar centuries, of which 
no account of any description has been hitherto forthcoming, and availing myself of but ' 
one of the means of historical research, the safest and the best m fact, viz., public stone 
inscriptions, I have endeavoured to dispel the darkness in which the epoch has up to date 
been enveloped. Putting aside all side lights and inferences as to the general condition of the 
country, its society, 1ts economy, its internal government, I have now the following solid facts 
to offer :s=— 


I. ‘Sri-Vira-Kéralavarman ruled Vénad in 301 and 319 M. KE, 
II. Sri-Vira-Ravivarman in 336 and 342 M. E. 
Ill, Srt-Vira-Udaiyamartindavarman I. in 348 M. 5. 
IV. Sri-Aditya~-Ramavarman in 865 M. BE. 
V. Sri-Vira-Ramavarman in 871 M, E. 
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VI. Sri-Vira-Rime-Kéralavarman in 384 and 389 M. E. 
VIt. Sri-Vira-Ravi-Kéralavarman in 410 M. E. 
VIII. Sri-Vira-Padmandbha-Mirténdavarman in 427 M. E. 
IX, $Sri-Udaiyamirtindavarman II, alias Vira Pindyadéva in 491 M. B. 


It will be observed, in this list of the early sovereigns of Travancore, whose naroes and 
dates the inscriptions have served to bring to light, I have not included the doubtfal case of 
Sri-Vira- Kéralavarman II. of the Arriagal fragments, or of Kéda-Mirtinda, who seems to have 
taken part in the institution of the Kollam era in 824A. D. That these names and dates 
by themselves will not constitute the history of the two centuries under investigation, needs no 
saying. But that they will stand in good stead when the history of the epoch comes to be 
written, is my humble hope and trust. 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR! 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARD. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 

by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D. C.I.H., 1.0.8. 
WO. I.-— THE VERB. 
A. INTRODUCTORY. 


AUTHORITIES. 
1. I. — Printed — 
(1) Tenis — 
(a) Ns. = The Holy Bible, translated into the Kashmeera Language by the 
Serampore missionaries. Vol. V. containing the New Testament; 
Serampore 1821 (in Sarada characters). 


(bo) Np.= Jas) | phos Ua 92 , BizJ, dS, sho, The Four Gospels, Lodiana, 
1882 [in Persian (ta‘l#q) characters].? 
(c) K. = A Dictionary of Kashmiri proverbs and sayings, by the Rev. J. 
Hinton Knowles, Bombay, 1885.5 
(2) Grammars and Dictionaries— 


(a) Ed. = Grammar and Vocabulary of the Cashmiri Language, by M. P. 
Edgeworth; J. A. 8. B., Vol. X.; Calcutta, 1841 (in the Roman 
character). 

(6) L. == Grammar of the Cashmeeree Language, by Major R. Leech, 
J. A. & B, Vols. XIII., XIV.; Caleutia, 1644 (in the Roman 
character). 

(c) B, = Grammar contained in Dr. Bihler’s Detailed Report of a Tour in 
search of Sanskrit MSS, in Késmir. J. R. A. 8., Bo. Br., for 1877 (in 
the Roman character). 


1 This series of three valuable essays on the Ka‘miri Language, dealing respectively with the Verb, the Noun, 
and the Preposition, appeared originally in the Proceedings of Royal Bavarian Academy of Science, for 1887, 
1888, and 1839. They are republished in an English dress by the courteous permission of that body and of the 
heirs of the learned author. The translator wishes to record his acknowledgments to Prof. Kuhn of Munich fer 
his kind offices in obtaining the necessary permission. Additions by the translator are enclosed in squate brackets, 

2 [There are also soveral publications of the Srinagar missionaries ; some in the Persian, and some in the Roman 
character ; including a very useful chureh-service for Native Christians in the Roman character. The student 
must be warned against Ns, I¢ is full of serious blunders, — TRANS. ] 

8 The proverbs and sayings are in the Roman character. As might be expected from the contents, the language 
is often extremely elliptical, and appears to resemble closely the colloquial. The work is not of much value from 
the point of view of grammar, but is of the highest importance from that of lexicography. The English trans- 
altions are not always literal, as indeed was often not possible, 
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(d) El. = A Vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language, Kashmiri-English and 
English-Kashmiri, by William Jackson Elmslie ; London, 1872 (in the 
Roman character) .4 


[The following are not mentioned by Dr. Burkhard :— 
(e) W. = A Grammar of the Kashmiri Language, by the Rev. T. R. Wade, 
B. D., M. R. A. 8. ; London, 1€88 (in the Roman character). 
(f) A. = A Vocabulary of English, Balti and Kashmiri, compiled by H. H. 
Godwin Austen, J. A. 8S. B., Vol. XXXV.; Calcutta, 1866. 
(y) Lw. = The Valley of Kashmir, by Walter R. Lawrence, I. C.S., 1895, 
Chapter XIX. contains an important Glossary of Kasmirt words. ] 


IT, — Manuscript — 
(1) Teats — 


(a) In the Dévanigari character ; (a) Collection of Kasmiri songs, made by 
Chand Ram (very difficult). 

(8) Nagirjuna-eharita Kasmirfbhishi- 
yam. (Two MSS., one complete, 
one extracts.) 

(b) In the Roman character ; (a) Extracts from the Nigirjuna-charita. 
(8) Yusuf-o-Zulaikha. 
(y) Shirin-o-Khésrav. 
The last four are the property of Dr. Buhler. 
(2) Grammars and Dictionaries — 


(a) Mp. = A KisSmiri Grammar from the Puna Library fin Persian charac-- 
ters (ta‘liq) and language). 
(This MS., which is mentioned in Dr. Bihler’s Detailed Report (above, I, 


2 (c)), and which has been most liberally placed at my disposal, has 
been of most assistance to me. 


It contains 98 pages in small 8vo. Pages 1-46, about 1,200 words arranged 
in the order of the Persian Alphabet in 29 divisions; pp. 47-53, the 
Irregular verbs, quoted in the Infinitive, Present, Perfect Participle, 
Imperative, and Aorist (always in the 3rd person), with Persian, 
translation; pp. 55-84, the conjugation of regular verbs (pp. 55-84, 
rachhun and sésun); pp. 71-74, yun; pp. 74-76,. gatshun; pp. 76-85, 
ndrandvun; pp. 86-89, the conjugation of auxiliary verbs; pp. 89-90, 
the Pronouns; p. 90, remarks on certain letters which are used as 
suffixes; p. 92, Declension ; pp. 98-98, Numerals.) 


((b) A Kaégmirt Grammar by Dr. Buhler (in the Roman character). 


2, This is not the place to oriticize the above mentioned grammatical authorities; I 
merely feel myself justified in remarking that they leave many points which are far from being 
satisfactorily cleared up. Putting to one side the terribly varying, and indeed, to the beginner, 
altogether confusing, transliteration which sometimes is not even consistent throughout one 
and the same work, there is absolutely no explanation to be found in any of them of some of 
the most difficnlt questions in regard to the conjugation of verbs. In some instances important 


forms are altogether omitted, Anyone who compares this work with its predecessors, can 
easily satisfy himself on these points, 








* [See also, Kashintri Test Words, by W. J. Elmslie, Esq., M.D.,J.A.S. B,, Vol. XX XIX, (1870), Pt. I. p. 95.—~- 
TRANS. | 
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[s+ av, and »—> tv, at the end of a word are pronounced au and tu respectively. } 


Gutturals. 


Palatals. 


Cerebrals. 


Dentals. 


3. 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 


ALPHABET AND SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION., 


GQ Vowels. 

Dévanagart Persian. 
(S4rada). ; 

ay f 

ZIT f p) I, 

=z { ore 

q a l; (S - 

s ee 

AY st 33 2 

g (cs !) s% 

~ 4, ot 

x. cs! ; a 

at at 12 2 

at ot yas = 

a after a consonant 

q after a consonant 


(2) Consonants. 
3 
aS 
S 
res 6 
w 


Ge 
oom 5 E> 


(a0) 
w 


4a4gaacgcaqgeat2 gxyuRAd gna gq a 


5 Letters in brackets are added by the translator, vide §§ 5 and ff. post. 


Transliteration. 


a, [a] [e] 
a [6] 

¢ [*} [e] 
$2) 

d, %, [o] 


é [é] 


ie 
Isle 


g 

gh 

ra) 

ch, ts 
chh, ish 
Js & 

gh 


ow 


#2 
é 
th 
¢ 
dh 
z 


é 
th 
a 


dh 
% 


* ft 2 a 
$ Qoours in Lake xxi. 19, & iS ghérang, the Hinddstint Upt¢S ‘ghérr 4 
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T y P 
res ph 
Labials. q heed b 
q (~€) bh 
q r m 
J 4s y 
Semi-vowels. x - . 
at J l 
q 3 v 
& 
FAS I > OF sh 
q we sh 
a i“ s 
= 3 zh 
g % h 
Remarks. —(1) e°,¢ 2, @ Bh & gh, GG ws, VF a, © £2 8, dy, are all purely 


Arabic letters. 
(2) 3 fis purely Arabo-Persian. 
(8) 4 2h is purely Persian; in Mp. it is used instead of ¢ ts 
(4) w [f] is pronounced ny’. 
(5) The letters enclosed in marks of parenthesis do not occur in Np. 
PRONUNCIATION. 


4. Thepronunciation of the consonants is the same as in Persian and Hindistani. On the 
other hand the correct pronunciation of the vowels is not shewn by the Sirada (Dévanigari), or 
by the Persian Alphabet, or by any existing system of transliteration in the Roman character.’ 
For this reason, I have contented myself with reproducing the vowels which I find in the texts 
in the Sarada and Persian characters which are available tome, without any reference to the 
pronunciation ; and refer the reader, who requires further information, to the scholarly and 
thorough comparison of Kasmiri sounds given by Leech (see above, — Anthorities, I. 2 (0) 
pp. 399-410). I may, however, remark that — 


/ 
(1) Persian —>~ i, and Siradd d, is sounded as & in feminine forms; e.g. “5 


kart, Sairada [aysey.] kartith. [This is as often as not represented by -~ a. 


Ca i the sound whenever it occurs, however it may be writen, by ¢.— 
RANS. 


(2) The vowel “ ® at the end of a word and before suffixes is hardly audible; ¢ 9.5 
2s 2 fy 
yd dopu (or ys dop), Sarada [eq] dapu; crtyo dop-n-as, Saradi [ agaa ] 
dapu-n-as ; 
. e eee x J 4 Af 
(3) T d,%s pronounced 4 in feminine forms ; e. G+, 23.9 s6zdm, fem. pets yee sézoyam ; 
€4) | dand , — @ are frequently pronounced like the din ¥ 4b, ‘water.’ Hence 
weg! ds (6s) is written ayra ds“ in Sdrada, and syray dso in Dévandgart. 
[Note by Translator on K&ésmiri pronunciation, 


5. Since the above was written the difficult question of Kiémirt pronunciation has had 
much light thrown upon it by the excellent little grammarof Wade. The following notes derived 


T (This was written before Mr, Wade’s Grammar was published.] 8 [Also ¢, see translator’s note below.] 
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from the works of Elmslie, Biihlor, and Wade, and checked by the writer himself in Kiémir 
may be found of use to students. 


6. Vowel sounds. — a, d, 7, 4, u, %, 6, 6 are pronounced nearly as in other Indian langu- 
ages. E’and o are the corresponding short vowels of é and d respectively. They are pronounced 
like the ein ‘met,’ and theo in ‘cot’ respectively. The short e is represented in the Persian 
character by .- , the same sign as that used for 7, and the short o by +, the sameas that used 
for #. In my transliteration I shall endeavour to distinguish between these two pairs of sounds 
although there is no difference in the Persian method of representing each member of each. 
Similarly, the Persian ¢¢ -> 7, is often used to represent the sound é, and » 2 #, to represent ae 
When this is the case, | shall represent the pronunciation in transliteration, 


7. Kaémirit also possesses threc broken vowels, viz. @, %, and 0. The first of these is 
represented in the Persian character by —, as if it were a simple a, no distinction being made 
between the two letters. It is sounded something like a4 German #, and hence Dr. Biihler 
represents it in transliteration by that character. As, however, Elmslie represents this sound 
in his Vocabulary, by @, and Wade uses ¢ in his grammar, I have, after consideration, adopted 
the form @ myself. This will prevent confusion in looking up words containing this vowel in 
the Vocabulary. Owing to the doubtful nature of this sound, it is as often represented in the 


=z / * . 
Persian character by —- tas by-4 a. Thus «gj or -¢)} z¢th, a rag. This sound has been 


mentioned by the author in § 4,1 supra. It is developed from the influence of a following 
i or e, which has been elided, and left its influence behind, or, sometimes directly from?. Thus 
iarq-m (Bihler, karti-n.), feminine of koru-m, she was done by me, for *kari-me. Again pacli, 
she went, but pacht (in which the ¢ is not elided, but is fully pronounced), they (fem.) went. 

8. The letter @ is merely the long sound of ¢ Buhler represents it by %, which has the 
nerits of consistency. To be consistent, I should have adopted d@, As, however, both Wade 
rnd Elmslie represent this sound by a sign based on the letter wu, (viz., Wade #, Elmslie w), I have 
from practical motives adopted g This sound is of rare occurrence. Anexample of it is in 
the word tir, cold, Itis represented in Persian hy the sign |, 7. e., the same as that for @ 


9. The sound a (cf. § 4, 8 supra), which is pronounced like the German vowel 6, is also 
ine to the influence of a following 2 which has disippeared. It is usually represented i in 
the Persian character by f, the same as that used for 4, but we often find a ~. % used for the 


same purpose. Thus 59» brér, a tom-cat, fem. at 7! or (incorrectly) 59 7, brir, for *brdrl), 


10, A final ¢ or w (vide supra, § 4, 2) is sometimes pronounced so slightly as to be almost 
inaudible; this is represented by a small” or above the line. Thus gur¥, a horse, gur’, 
horses, tam?, by him; but guri, mares, tam, by her, in which the final ¢ is folly pronounced. 
Jn the Persian character, when these final vowels are fully pronounced, the Persian silent A. 


/ 
(eit ists) is used, thus, te) tami, by her. When the ¢ is almost inaudible, the word is 


written without the h, thus, ? tami, by him. The %, specially, is barely audible, and is neuaty 


emitted inwriting. Except when necessary for some particular reason, I shall also usually 
omit it in transliteration. 


ll. The following is, therefore, the complete vowel system of Kasmiri :— 


ay é, a, t 
ty 45 é 

, fi, u 

e, é 


o 
Ww 

A. 
. 

S 
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I take the responsibility of using all these signs, instead of the few used by the author. 
They do not exhaust all the numerous shades of vowel-pronunciation in Kismiri, but they give 
the principal ones, and will be found useful by the learner. It must be understood that I am 
entirely responsible for the insertion of these diacritical marks. 


12. The following are the Persian methods of denoting these sounds : — 
/, ie ; 

g, -~ (or sometimes —), @ g., 54 (544) thaz, high (fem.) 

G,! +,¢.9., ¢2°4 pilntsa (not pdnist or panise), twenty-five. 


f e e 
i, >, @.9., p tam, by him. 


» JD 
u, -2., but more usually omitted, e.9.,_)5 ( >) gur (gur% ), a horse. 


/ 
6, > & J» Sl ader (fem,), damp; often, however, we find - incorrectly used. Thus, 


/ 
3, for 2, vyet (fem.), fat. 


0, -2-y Go Jr Lave sot, silly. 
6, (or incorrectly 5 *), ¢ 9., z be (¢ 5”) mj, a mother, & U 441 (fem.), beloved. 


18. It should be noted, once for all, that when KaSmiri is written in the Persian character, 
the greatest carelessness is exhibited in the use of + (aorg) and = (iande). These signs 
are continually, and capriciously, used, one for the other. The author has as a rule followed 


as nearly as may be the capricious spelling of Np., and I have throughout endeavoured to 
correct it in the transliteration. 


14. Consonants. — The letters ch and chh have occasionally developed into a new sound 
is, and ish, pronounced as written. This has already been noted by the author. Tsh is to be 


pronounced as is +h, not ast¢-+ sh. It is represented in the Persian character by ge A 
similar change occurs in Marathi. ] 


[Note by Translator on the Phonetic Laws of Kasmiri. 


15. Some of the changes, both of vowels and of consonants, which are common in 
Kagmiri, will be new to students of other Indian languages. The following remarks, partly 
condensed from those of Dr. Biihler, will tend to make them more intelligible: — 


(1) The vowels : (4), e (é) are frequently confused. One is often written for the other 


Lis often pronounced as ¢, and éastor%. So also there is a similar confusion between u, @, 0 
and 6. 


(2) A medial a or ¢ usually changes to u or o, under the influence of an original following 
u. Thus karun to do, for *karanu ; host“, an elephant, for hastu. The oblique form is hasti, in 


which the @ is preserved, because there is no original following wu. Again, vyolw, fat, for 
*yyetu, fem. viel or vyet. 


(3) Similarly, a medial ¢ before an original final wu becomes yu, and the original x 
becomes *. Thus, nyélu, blue, for *nilu ; but oblique nilt. Soalso dyithu, seen, for dit hus but 
feminine dichh, or dichh , in which there is no original final a. 


(4) In the formation of feminines, and in the conjugation of verbs, and also occasionally 
in declension, the following consonantal changes often occur : — 


k becomes ch 
bh becomes ohh §° "9" holm, or hokhu, dry, fom. hoch or hochh. 


g becomes j or d, ¢. g., srugt, cheap, fem. sruj; Tong¥, lame, lend, or lanj. 
# becomes ch, 6. g., 70%", cut, fem, tsach. 
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th becomes chh, & g., dyith%, seated, fem. dichh. 

2 becomes és, é. g., sofu, silly, fem. sats. 

th becomes ish, e. g., moth, anointed, fem, matsh. 
d becomes 2, é. g., thodu, high, fem. thez. 

ad becomes J, ¢. g., lod, built, fem. laj or lez. 

1. becomes #', e. y., kunt, alone, fem. kuki, 

l becomes J, ¢. g., wozulu, red, fem, wizG). 


(5) The following vowel changes occur in declension and conjugation. Some have been 
wiready described above: — 


«@ becomes ¢ in certain feminine nouns, ¢. g., #i°mai, a favour, pl. xi‘mais (regarding 
the change of t to ¢s, see above), and in forming feminines, e. g., Khar, an ass, 
khar, a she-ass. 

a becomes o in verbs, 6. g., pakwn, to go, Aorist pok, 

« becomes a@ in certain feminine nouns, ¢ g., gab, a sheep. pl. gabz. 

d becomes 6 in feminine monosyllabic nouns and in forming the feminine of adjectives, 
é. gu, rat, night, pl. rats; dsdnm, easy, fem. dsoii. 

a becomes 6 in verbs, ¢. g., mdraun, to kill; aor. méru, 

4, See ¢. 

7 becomes w in verbs, e. g., chirun, to squeeze; aor. chitr. 

w becomes @ in masc, nouns, & g., kokur, a cock, dat. kukaras. 

ow (often confused with a, q. v.) becomes a, e. g., wizulu, red, fem. wézq7. 

e becomes @, e. g., burt, red, fem, kir, 

« becomes @, 6 g., kééur, 2 pigeon, fem. kéter. 

« becomes a, é. g., hun, a dog, pl. honi. 

ew becomes 6, e. g., brurtt, a well, pl. brori. 

d (sometimes written 6) becomes 6 in certain feminine nouns, e 9., bér, a daughter, 
pl. harz. 

2 and ¢ become yw or # in verbs, ¢.g., helsun, te be able; aor. hyuku, 

& becomes yw or % in verbs, e. g., phérun, to turn; aor. phiru. 

o (often confused with u, q. v.) becomes @, ¢. g., bodu, big, fem. bad. 

o becomes ¢, é g., vyol™ fat, fem, weyef; adoru, damp. fem. ader. 

o becomes % in verbs, ¢. g., wothun, to rise ; aor, wuih, 

6 (sometimes written t%) becomes @, e. g., mét¥, thick, fem. met. 

6 becomes ¢, e. g., tsdng% a lamp, instr. pl. iséngiu. 

6 becomes 6, ¢. g., bhdukht, one who speaks through his nose, pl. Lhdnkhi; f62, 
beloved, fem. iol. 

6 becomes @ in verbs, e. g., sézun, to send, aor, siz, 

6 beeomes @ in all feminine nouns, e. 7., dér, a beard, pl. ddért; also in certain masc 
pl. forms. 

yu becomes 1, 6. 9., phyutr%, a drop, dat. phiri 18s 

yu becomes ¢, @ Yrs nyulu, blue, fem. né#j. Sometimes also, 6, @, g-, apazyirs, false, 
fem. apazér. 


ah 


With reference to the above it must be remembered that 1 is often pronounced e, and 
uw, 0, and vice versa. 


(6) The soft aspirates gi, dh, dh, and 6h have almost completely disappeared, the corre- 
sponding unaspirated letters being substituted for them. Thus, guru, a horse, for ghuru, 
Prakrit gk6dé, Skr. ghétakah; 561, a brother = Hindi d4éi, The soft aspirate jh has become 
softened to 4, @& g. bdzun, to hear, cf, Skr. budhkya-ie, Pr. bujjha-t. 


(7) As in other Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, the cerebral » has almost completely disappear- 
ed, and # is substituted for it. Thus, kan, the ear, Pr. kannd, Skr. harnah.] 
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B. THE VERB. 
f 
16, Kigmiri verbs are quoted in the Infinitive form; thus, any karun, to do, to make. 


‘ f 
The infinitive is, properly speaking, of a shortened form of the Noun of Actionin 43 4 
nna® The Root, or Verbal Stem, is always the same as the 2nd person singular of the 


7 
Imperative; thus, »5 far, make. 


17. As regards form, Verbs are either — 
ol 
(1) Primitive, as w»S karun, to make; oF 
(2) Derivative, that is either — 
: . 24 22 4 als 
(a) Causals, like w,iS* mokaldvan, to release (from (ik mokalun, to be 
of ; 
free); and Double-Causals, like 44 ,be mdrandvun,to cause toslay (from 


x ” 
wo marun, to die, Causal wy, lo mdsun, to cause to die, to slay). 


ord xe) 
(6) Denominatives, — derived from nouns, e. g., from & bod,!9 great, uo 
bodwn,1' to become great, to increase; or 


s/f 3+» 
(3) Compound, ¢, ¢., used in conjunction with nouns like w)S pSa hakum tarun, 
to make an order, to command. 


In regard to meaning, Verbs are either (2) transitive, or (v) intransitive. Except in tenses 


formed from the past participle, both are conjugated in the same way. ‘There is thus, properly, 
only one conjugation. 


Formation of Causals. 


18, The proper formative of Causals is the syllable 5! “ dv. This is added either 


o/ 
(a) directly to the verbal stem ; ¢. g., wy? Gachun, to be saved (to remain over anda hove). 


2», f / 2” ; . 2 
w gle! bachdvun, to rescue (from the stem é! bach); 29 diun, to give (stem so dz), causal w yo 


dydvin. Monosyllabic stems in 1, sh, &, and m insert a euphonic r before dv: e. g., oh 
balun, to be convalescent, w) | igs balravun (stem us bal), Ce mashun, to be forgotten 
Ss | fv mashrdvun, to forget; or 

(b) more usually to the [oblique] noun of action in ase ANAS @. Gs, wie bézun, to hear, [obl.] 


: 4/ S 2 
noun of action, 43352 bézang, Causal wy 55553 Lézandvun, to cause to hear; «,*! behun, to set, causal 

af a , ° ‘ 
w 4a! behandvun, to give a seat to a person, to ask to sit down. Sometimes both forms occur 


° 7, - . 2p 2 
for the same verb; as in the case of yy'43 phulun, to sink, to burst, causal wees phutdeun 


» / »s 


and ws WSs phutandvun, to cause to sink, to drown, to split (active). 


/ 2 
(2) Some verbs merely lengthen the root-vowel; e. ¢., ae marun, to die, w slo maran, to 
; wil » ws «OC 
cause to die, to kill; wy »* harun, to fall, wy hdrun, to let fall, Irregular is wees khasun, 


nd ” 
to climb; wes khdsun and wy 4S khdrun, to cause to climb, to lift up, to pull up. 





® [It is really the nominative of an oblique base in ang — vide §19.] '°[{Hlmslie, bad ] 11 [Hlmalic dadun.] 
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Some verbs have the same meaning both in the Primitive and in the Causal forms; e. g., 
- ? f » / 
wyF” mutsarun and wy; l=” mutsaravun, to open, gts bagrun and wy 4\y%) bagrdvun, to divide. 
Infinitive ( )o20) and Noun of Action (Us pul). 


19. [The translator has here considerably altered theauthor’s text, in order to bring it into 
accord with his subsequent writings, and with the actual facts of the language, At the time oi 
writing this portion of his essay, the author had evidently failed to notice that the Infinitive 
ig, a8 in other Indo-Aryan languages, a pure verbal noun, having both masculine and feminine 
forms, and declined, according to circumstances, in the Ist (masculine), or in the 3rd (feminine). 
declension. It is used principally in the nominative, dative, ablative and genitive 


singular cases. The declension is quite regular, vt. :— 
(1st declension.) 


Mase, Nom. as karun, doing, 
Dat, eis karanas, to or for doing. 
Abl. ass karara, from doing. Used also as a general oblique base, 
Genitive 60 “sg karanuk, of doing. 
(3rd declension.) 
Fem. Nom, wy karafi, Dat., Abl. ai,S karaui.] 
20. The Nominative of the Infinitive can be used as the subject of a verbal sentence; thus, 


” * » 


t 
oye S42 wer gaishun chhu zarir, to go is necessary, lt 1s necessary to go. 
The other cases are formed by changing the syllable un to an, and adding the usual 
/ rags * 4 - 
terminations. Thus, yy 5S karun, to make, abl, 4,5 karan-a, wyliyle mdrandvun, to slay, able 


f/f 
45,0 slo mdrandvang. 


/, Py . 
The verb i 9 diun or dyun, to give, has, however, its ablative #)s ding. The following 


verbs follow ute dtun in this irregularity :— 
aye peun, to fall. 
wit cheun, to drink. 
mi 5 stun or syun, to be born. 
on kheun, to eat. 
yas niun or nyun, to take, to lead. 
wat heun, to take. 
ee yun, to come. 


/ 
E.g., 433 ying, from coming, 
i 7 4 ae 
An example of the dative of the infinitive occurs in the phrases (32 (ydeS Khenas 1d'ig, 


‘/ . ; 
fit for food; @U Cy »/ lénanas tém, till the harvest (lit., reaping) (Matth. xiii. 30). So alse 


if 
ane BS a > * a m a." ry 
after other prepositions which govern the dative, such ag ,o3! andar, in; ee nish, to. 
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[The ablative appears very commonly, and is frequently used as 4 mere oblique base, like 
the Hindustani oblique infinitive. Its uses are as fullows.] 


nd 
(2) As complement to a verb, whose sense is in itself incomplete, ¢ g., wo diun, to give, 


 d / 
permit; thus, gwo 45 ning dian, to permit to take. 
”“ 


fo , 
(6) Governed by prepositions which take the ablative ; such as yb l& Lhotra, als bdnat 


/ ff I see 
( = eyb dbébat), or 445% mokhq, on account of ; &y pata, after; us¢My2 Lénthay, before; caw 


cs © f S é - fe ° 
set, with ; Swey rust, without ; ral 39 varoy, ost yy? savoy, except; x9” mijib, according ic. 

feet 7 : 
Li, g., 33 &y9 dapang pata, after speaking (7. ¢, after he, she, they, etc., had spoken); 


/ f/f 2 
dA dim g4S Kkhdtsane mokha, on account of fear. 


Zé 
(c) With loss of the final ¢ in composition with #43, vagta or $55 vist, at the time of 


ttf ‘ ‘, 


e. fy 239 wy? maran vagia,!2 at the time of dying ; $39 we* gatshan vizi, at the time of guine 
4 ft f 
(i. e., a8 he, she, they, etc ,went). But we have also ¢83 , és45 khena vagia, at the time of eating 


f f 
[and 855 46054 mrasant (fem.) wizt, at the time of travail]. 


“ww 


(¢) To form the Passive, vide §§ 137 and ff. In this case the finale becomes a. Thus, 
i a5 Le marana (not mdrana) yun, to be killed. 


The genitive of the Infinitive is usually formed by the adjectival suffix of 2 uk (fem. 
o/f ffs 2 » 
@ 7% qoh) (§ 198); 4. 9, SUS karanuk, fem. A y>S karanach, of doing ; wha 213 Le mdranuls 


/ /f 
Aukim, an order to kill; é yo mdranach himmat, the intention of slaying. 
« i C) 


21, [The feminine form of the infinitive belongs to the third declension. Its nominative 


e ; oy bad ° . . . of 
hence ends in wy — ah’, and allits oblique cases in 6/-4 ani, Thus, wyS karun, to do, fem, 


- 


Vt eg ; : : 
wy karani, abl.fem 43,5 karani. It is used when the object of the verb is feminine; thus 


a 
a 


JI? i rn 
wo p&> hukum (mase.) karun, to give an order ; but wS 4) nazar karaiti ,todo seeing, to watch 


iff / » 


wf 3s bas isiuw sustt gaishi ug kuran’, laziness will not go to be done, i. e., one should not 


be lay. Here karan’ is feminine in agreement with sust?. Note the force of the infinitive 
ojaivalent to the Latin participle in -endus. This is common, both in the masculine and in 


ry e . we bad e - ? Ld a e 
ile feminine. Karun is equivalent to facienda. So also wy0 3g, yaT akhir chhu marun 


in the end one must die (2. ¢., lit., it is to be died, moriendum).] 


[The oblique feminine infinitive, is used— 











it 1 «os ig fot 
(a) when it is governed by feminine prepositions; ¢ 9.,%}9 ¢iwy) parsant vizi, at 
the time of travail; ere 
| os tt re 
% According to Math. xii. 80, the word should be «yy marafi (Unait ), not wy maran, We also 
f fll - 


L ff 
find the expreasion &A9 3 &S5 500 maranaki (dat, of genitive) vagtg, 
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af ,_ ff ow vt 
(6) after wo lagun, in the meaning of ‘to beyin to je. yo, tidy KJ @? lami log dapsni, 


he began to speak. | 
The Noun of the Agent (uel ou!) 


22, This is formed by the addition of the syllable Uy» vd] to the oblique form of th. 
2 of Jf 
noun of action of verbs like wis diun (see above). has, U999 dona-vél, a giver; J o5e5 


2» f e f f 
khena-vil, an eater (also written J9) 4445); pl, J! po cdenavél; fem., se. ze! x0 dinavo)? 


f / / 
Pg: Fy 4 ~, t a oe se fe e 
or wel slo, dinavayait’, pl, delyss dinavdji, or 4159, Jinavdjeni. In the case of other 
ow ” ”- Cal re - 
Sd 


- 
verbs the final vowel of the nouu of action is elided before the Us9 vél; thus, w59~ sdzun, tu 
27s 
send ; J 95°59 sdzanvdl, a sender. The fem. sg. in voj,is an old form. The usual form at the 


present day is that in vdjen. 


~ 
23. Another form of the nonn of the agent is formed by suffixing w»—4 avun to the 


nd Yn ‘7 


a 
stum of the verb. Thus, wj2” sdzur, stem jo 36z, hence w599 sés-auun, fem. W935 
“f/f sy 4/3 i 
sdz-avant; pl. wajom sdz-avuhi, fem, 539 sdz-tyeni. Tha verbs conjuyated like wo dyun 


wf 


» 
(sce above, insert an euphonic v before the avin; thus wio dyun, stem 30 di, hence ws) 
dt-v-0vUN. 


24. Both these verbal nouns of the agent can be used with a future signification ;o 
’ of - 
Ce Joy WH YN, tO COME, Y >I! Yl-v-avuA, OAe® Wd Will co ne, thu is, woo is destined to come, or 


who may be expected to come. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, CLE., LO.S. 
(Continued from p, 381.) 


Light. — Light, the scatterer of the terrors that people the dark, is the chief of guardians. 
Dionysos is the light and life of the World :'09 Gautama is the lisght of Asia: Amitiba 
Buddha is the infinite light: Jesus is the light of the World: the Light of Heaven and af 
Warth is Allah, Aredrayof light from the right eye of Amitiba brought into life Padmapini, 
and a blue ray of light from his left eye formed Tira, the enlightener. A beam of light from 
Padmapani, the great pitiful, becomes incarnate in the Dalai Liima,! 


The Guardian gives forth a light. In the great temple at Tyre Melkarih was adored in 
the form of a luminous stone.? It is because the spirit of light lives in them that the diamond, 
the pearl, the ruby, the crystal, and other clear goms enjoy a worldwide worship as scarers of 
disease, terror and other forms of evil. Rays of glory issue from the body of Sirya.? The baby 
Krishna brightened the dungeon in which he was born.4 Balder was so fair of face and 
50 shining that alight went forth from him.’ The face of Moses shone so brightly that he 
had to weara veil, In Tibet, the images of Buddha have a glowing halo or nimbus, and 





er CS RS 
108 Brown’s Great Dionysiak Myth, Vol. I. p. 235. 1 Schlagintweit’s Buldhism in Tibat, pp. 84, 83. 
2 Brown's Great Dionsyat H yth, Vol I. p. 353. 3 Wilkin’s Homudu Mytholozy, p. 27. 


& Inman’s Ancient Faiths, Vol. I, p, -A01. 6 Hdda in The Golden Bough, Vol. IT. p. 308. 
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those of the fierce tutelary demons have a flaming halo.6 The Lima god is born with a halo 
of glory.? A flame-like process issues from the crown, or through the suture, of the Ceylon 
Buddha.? In India, the guardian king shares with Buddha the glory of a nimbus. In 
Greece, the victim, or the god in the victim, shone. From the three Persian youths, who were 
sacrificed to Dionysos Omestes, before Salamis (B. C. 480), a bright flame blazed.® In the 
guardian Brahman a fire burns, “If there is no fire,” says Manu,!° “let the worshipper 
place the offering in a Brihman’s hand, for the priests say, ‘Vircis a Brihman’.”” Again! Manu 
says:—‘‘An offering in the fires of a Brahman’s mouth, which are kindled by austerity and 
knowledge, frees from misfortune even from great sin.” From the early Egyptian Etruscan 
and Roman encircling clond the guardian’s gleam became localised into the Christian 
nimbus or head circle, and again, in the form of the Martyr’s aureole, went back to 
the vesica piscis, enveloping the whole figure? That light was the source of the guardian 
virtue of the Egyptian good-spirit, the hawk-headed snake Chneph, appears from the 
Egyptian saying: “When Chneph opens his eyes the land is flooded with light; When 
Chneph closes his eyes the land is hid in darkness.”45 During the centuries before and after 
the Christian era a mighty flood of Sun-worship spread over Asia, Egypt and Europe under 
the influence of the religions of Mithras Serapis and Christ.“ It is as the greater and the 
lesser lights that the Sun and Moon have earned universal worship. The Accadians or early 
Babylonians (B.C 3000) worshipped the sun as fire,’ and held fire to be one of the chief of 
yuardians. This faith lasted into later Babylon, where Bel or Merodach was the orderer of 
good for man, the healer, the scarer of evil spirits. The Tibet Lama, gazing at the rising 
sun, says:—‘‘ The glorious One has arisen; the Sun of happiness has arisen; the goddess 
Marichi has arisen; keep me, goddess, from the eight terrors, —robbers, wild beasts, snakes, 
poisons, weapons, fire, water, and precipices.'? When the days lengthen with the northing 
sun, when the nights brighten with the waxing moon, evil influences are driven frum 
among men, With @ sonthing sun and a waning moon the guardian power weakens, 
and the danger from evil spirits again presses. The horror reaches a climax when, as 
among the Mexicans, unless some mystic re-birth of light comes to his aid, at the end of one 
of his cycles of fifty-two years, the sun will rise no more and evil spirits will destroy mankind,18 
Phe light by the woman in child-birth, by the youth at baptism, by the bride and bridegroom at 
marriage, by the sick, by the dying, and by the dead: the light at the tomb, the lamp in the 
place of worship, the feasts of lights, of lanterns, and of candles, shew how at every crisis in the 
life of the individual, at all seasonal changes that endanger public health, the guardian virtue of 
light puts to flight evil influences. So Herrick in his charm-song :!9 “Light the tapers here to 
fright far from hence the evil sprite” A lamp is an essential offering to the images in a 
Tibetan Buddhist temple.2° Soin the statue of St. Genevieve of Paris (509) an Impplies a 
hellows to blow out the saint’s candle, and a demon tries to quench the lantern of 
St. Gudala of Brussels (712),24 When an Australian tribe passes into a strange land, they 
kindle bark and sticks to clear and purify the air,2? that is, to scare the local spirits. When 
a strange prow is wrecked on the island of Timorlant, between Timor and New Guinea, the 
natives burn the boat to scare the foreign demons.% In the procession of Isis, the Egyptian 
priest cleansed a boat with an egg, sulphur, anda lighted torch,24 The Japanese house is 
purified by fire.2° The ancient Greek signal for battle was the throwing of torches in 


6 Waddell’s Buddhism in Tibet, p. $37. 7 Op, cié. p. 86. 

9 Plutarch’s Themistocles, xiii. 1@ Manu, Vol, III. p, 12. 
12 Smith's Christian Anirguities, pp. 1898, 1899, 1401. 18 King’s Antique Gems, p. 864. 

1 Op. cit., passim,  Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, p. 249, 

16 Op. cit. pp. 60, 61: 184-186; Budge’s Babylonian Life and History, p. 128. 

17 Waddell’s Buddhism in Tibet, p. 218, 18 Mayer’s Mezico, p. 129. 

19 Hesperides quoted in Story’s Castle of St. Angelo, p.214. 7° Waddell’s Buddhism in Tibet, pp. 425-427, 
al Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, Vol. II. pp, 778, 779. 

22 Frazer's Golden Bough, Vol. I. p. 153, 2° Op cit, Vol. IT. p. 187. 

# Brown’s Great Dionysiak Myth, Vol. I. p. 194, 25 Japanese Manners, p. 339. 


€ Op, cit, p. 343, n. 4. 
11 Op. cit. Vol. ITI. p. 98 
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front of the army by men called Fire bearers, priests of Ares.2® An undying lamp 
tended by widows burned in the Pretaneum at Athens.27 


in the eighth century, Bede (730 A. D.) remarked that the Christian Church had done well 
to change the lustrations which used to scatter the evil infinences of ungracious February for the 
lights, which in Romeso brightened the charches and the city, that the day of St. Mary came to be 
known as Candlemas, the feast of lights.28 But the Candlemas procession of lights has a direct 
origin in the Roman and Greek walking round the fields carrying torches and candles in honour 
of Februa and Ceres, a rite which still continues in France.2? The old Slav and German 
guardian Swanto Wit or Holy Light, whose worship lasted till the ninth century, was then 
Christianized into the worship of St. Vitus, the boy-martyr of Rome, to whom, in Germany 
the fiery sun-wheel is still set a-rolling in Midsummer dances.5° In the eighth century, in 
Germany, to jump over a Need Fire, kindled by rubbing dry wood on St. John’s Eve, kept off 
ill-luck and fever! The practice of lighting bonfires from a Hame kindled by rubbing wood 
is still observed on St. John’s Eve in Russia.22 In Ireland, on the 21st June, fires were lit, and 
every member of the family passed through the fire to get good fortune in the coming year.33 
In Scotland, at the beginning of this century, the money presents of boys and girls to the 
schoolmaster on Candlemas Day were known as bleezes or blases, a memory of earlier candle 
gifts to the priest.34 In the Western or Latin Church, Christmas as well as Candlemas was 
called the feast of lights on account of the number of candles that burned at the feast.85 On 
Christmas mornings, in North-fast Scotland, fre and juniper were burned.®6 In the North of 
Hngland (1825), each family had a Yule Candle lighted in the evening and set on the table, A 
piece of the candle was kept to secure luck.37 In Scotland, on the last night of the year, fire 
is carried round houses, fields, and boats for luck, that is, to scare evil.38 A third Christian 
festival of lights was Easter Eve. Constantine the Great (A. D. 330) turned the sacred vigil 
into the light of day, hanging lamps everywhere and setting wax tapers, as big as columns, 
allover Byzantium, In the fifth century, one special wax taper was solemnly blessed as a 
type of Christ’s rising from the dead.3? Fires were lighted on Mayday and on St. John’s Day 
(June 24th), and the lantern was one of the many guardian influences on spirit-haunted 
Halloween (October 31st). Fires lighted on the Transylvanian hills in South-East Austria, 
on June 24th, guard the flocks from evil spirits.4° In North-Hast Scotland, the children, who 
danced round the Mayday bonfires, used to shout :—‘‘ Fire blaze and burn the witches,’4l A 
medisval legend says fires were kindled on St. John’s Eve to scare the dragons of pestilence. 
Tn Forfarshire and in the Isle of Man, sick cattle have to walk over lighted peat or to pass 
between two fires.43 In England, in 1783, the Roman Catholics used to light bonfires on the 
hills on All Saints’ Night, the Eve of All Souls.44 In Brittany, the fragments of the torches 


burnt on St. John’s Eve are kept as charms against thunder and nervous diseases,t° The 
Sos De ee aS a a 

2 Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 79. 27 Op, cit, Vol. I. p. 131. 

28 Smnith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 998. 289 Napier’s Fobk-Lore of Scotiand, p. 181. 

80 Baring Gould’s Strange Survivals, p. 247. After the death of Charles the Great (A. D. 814) the people of 
Rugen gave up the worship of the foreign Christian Vitus and went back to the worship of their local Suanto 
‘Vitus, who was apparently both Sun-god and God of War. This idol continued a centre of worship till after the 
middle of the twelfth century. Elton and Powell’s Savo-Grammaticus, pp. 892-896. 

31 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. I. pp. 606, 617 ; Smith’s Christian Antiquities, pp. 810,1515. For the same 
belief in nineteenth century Sussex, see Folk-Lore Record, Vol. I. p. 33. 


33 Ralston's Russian Songs, p. 210. 
38 Jamieson’s Acoltish Dictionary : g.v. ‘ Beltein.”” Hone’s Every Day-Book, Vol. I, p.849. According to the 


Folk-Lore Record, Vol. IV. p. 97, bonfires are burnt in Ireland on June 28rd. Ifa bone is burnt in them, to leap 


through the smoke cures barrenness in man or in beast, 
5 Napier’s Folk-Lore of Scotland, p. 181; Folk-Lore Record, Vol. I. p. 108. 


35 Notes and Quaries, 5th Series, Vol. I. p. 379. 86 Gregor’s Folk-Lore of North-Hast Scotland, p. 159. 
87 The Denham Tracts, Vol. II. pp. 25, 26. 88 Mitchell’s The Past in the Present, p. 144, 

89 Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 595. £9 Nineteenth Century Magazine, No, 101, p. 185, 

4. Gregor’s Folk-Lore of North-East Scotland, p. 167. 42 Wolkard’s Plant-Lore, p. 489. 

43 Cumming’s Ix the Hebrides, p. 218. 4 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, ‘* Popular Superstitions,” p. 7, 


48 Hislop’s Two Babytons, p. 156. 
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Keyptians held a feast of lamps at Sais in honour of the goddess Neith.“® The ancient Chal- 
deans, under the mystic name of Iao, adored the physical and intellectual light.47 The Yezedis, 
or modern Sabeans, hold a festival of lights in honour of Sheikh the Sun at Midsummer, when 
the men and women pass their right hands through the lights carried by the priests, rub their 
brows, and touch their lips.44 Both the Chinese and the Japanese have their feasts of Lanterns.{ 
Tibetans hold a light-feast in early December.°° The Canton river gods are worshipped with 
an accompaniment of hundreds of fire crackers. The Hindu worships light with wise wonder 
and with thankful heart. His holiest gdyatri prayer is: “ Let us think the worshipful Light, 
may it lighten our souls.” According to another text Fire comes as a dear friend : in his presence 
men sit as in a parent’s house. The palas-fed fire, kept in a strict Brihman’s inner room, is 
the Garhapatya or House-guardian.52 Besides his Diwfli or Jamp-feast, the Hindu dances and 
sings at Dasahri (September-October) round a garbu or lamp housed in a clay or wooden case 
drilled with holes. On many great religious nights, both Hindus and Muhammadans lighten 
their temples and shrines. In India, the evening twilight, dreaded by Hindu gods, is made 
safe and pure from the approach of the evil Ydéginis or Fire-fiends by the arif or waving of 
lumps and flaming camphor.®8 Similarly, the Shins of Southern China, once a year, with 
gongs and trumpets and with flaming torches, drive out the twilight fire-fiends.*4 Ata 
Rajpit court, at lamp light, all rise and salute, a practice which was adopted by the Emperor 
Akbar.55 In the early Christian Church, lamp-lighting was the occasion of a service of prayers 
and praise. The rosy-fingered dawn drives away evil spirits and brings health.5¢ ‘ Demons,” 
says the Tibetan proverb, “cannot move except in darkness.’’57 In Western India, lamps are 
waved round the sick, and flaming camphor is held in front of the faces of the possessed. The 
lighted candles of the Christian altar, for which the Greek, the Roman, and the Jewish ritual 
furnish precedents, find a further parallel in the lighted candles on the altar table of the Chinese 
emperor.°? Of guardian lights at child-birth, an example is given in the chapel of the Bologna 
University, where, in the freseo of the birth of the Virgin Mary, a woman holds a lighted 
candle close to the mother’s face.5® Pericles mourns that his wife died in child-birth at sea 
without fire and without light.6 In Ireland, no fire should be given ont of a house in which 
a woman has been lately confined.£t The poet Herrick (1650) rofers to “ the tapers five that 
shew the womb shall thrive.’62 In eighteenth century Scotland, women in child-birth were 
purified or sained by being crossed by a fir-candle.** In Brazil, when a girl comes of age, and 
has to leave her hammock, she rides on the back ofa female relation, carrying a live coal ta 
keep evil influences from entering her body.“ In rural Scotland, Ross® describes how— 


** A clear burnt coal in the hot tongs was ta’en 
Frae out the ingle-mids for clear and clean, 
And through the corsy-belly® latten fa 


For fear the weeane should be ta’en awa.” 


In the Scottish Highlands, a live peat was carried sun-wise round the mother and unbap- 
tised child to keep off evil spirits. And the newly baptised child was handed thrice across the 
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fire.’ Fire was carried before the Roman emperor, and, in the provinces, before the magis- 
trates. Sacred fire was carried before the kings of Asia,°° 


In South-Hast Africa, Mashona boys greet the new-born moon by throwing lighted brands 
into the sky.7° In England, the birth-day cake is guarded by lighted candles, one for each year 
of the life of the hero of the day. Compare the Greek cakes to the lonely Full Moon called 
amphiphontes because lighted candles were set round them.” The fourth century Christians 
had baptismal lights. In A. D. 500, when certain Jews were baptized at Auvergne, candles 
blazed and lamps shone.”? At the baptism of Theodosius the Younger (A. D. 401), so many 
carried lights that the stars might be supposed to be seen on earth.” Light was used ta 
keep evil from the unbaptised. In the Hebrides, until it was christened, a flaming torck 
was three times a day carried round the new-born child.”4 So the body of the baby-danghter 
of the Scottish king was swathed in fine linen and laid in a gilded casket with salt and a 
light.” The Egyptian bride was escorted with torches and songs,”® At Roman weddings, 
many wax tapers were lighted at noon.”” In the fourth century, when nuns offered themselves 
to be veiled, they passed among the blazing lights of the neophytes as if to become the brides 
of Christ.78 One of the leading rites in the early Christian marriage was the wedding-pomp, 
swvhen, with torches, lanterns and singing, the bride was led to the bridegroom’s house. Ata 
Japanese wedding, it is not lawful to snuff the candles.2° The Chinese bride is carried into her 
husband’s house over a pan of live ccals.21 The Scottish bride, on entering her busband’s 
house, is given a pair of tongs to stir the fire? The Mongol bride is carried thrice 
round « fire, and is then led to her busband.& 


The Greeks, except the Athenians, had their funerals by day, for during the night furies and 
evil spirits were abroad. At the funeral, though it was day and though they buried and did 
not burn their dead, the mourners carried torches. A lighted lamp was also placed with the 
dead in the vault,** a practice which was continued by the Christian buriers in the catacombs 
at Rome and by the placers of candles in Middle Age Christian coffins.8° The early object 
of these funeral torches is shewn among the Greenlanders, where a woman waves a fire-brand 
behind the corpse, and tells it not to come back, and by the Siberian Chuwashes who fling a 
red hot stone after the corpse to bar the soul’s return.28®© The Jews burna candle at the head of 
the dead.8? In every section of the early Christian Church, lights, both stationary and proces- 
sional, were used at funerals. The lights round the body of the sun-worshipping Constantine 
(A. D. 340) made a show such as the world had never seen.28 At Chrysostom’s funeral 
(A. D. 438), the mouth of the Bosphorus was covered with lamps.°® At the death of Justinian 
(A. D. 585), mournful bands carried funeral torches.*0 At Paris (A. D. 585), King Guntram 
buried his grandson with the decoration of innumerable candles.®! In the north of Scotland, x 
candle or two used to be burned near the dead. A lightis kept burning when a dead Parsi has 
been laid out.® A lighted candle is set near the Corean coffin.4 The Andaman islanders kindle 
a fire on their dead chiet’s tomb to keep off evil spirits.°% The burning of lamps and other lights 
at tombs is common to Hindus, Musalminsand Christians. ‘ I’m snre,”’ says Herrick, “the naus 
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will have Candlemas (that is a show of lights) to grace the grave.’* At several Christian 
tombs in western Europe, the lamp gave a perpetual light27 Within the tomb of the magician, 
Michael Scott, burns a wondrous light +o chase the spirits that love the night.% 


No Hindu, Musalmin or Roman Catholic temple or shrine is withoutits light. In Babylon, 

in Rome, in Jerusalem, and in Keypt, during the performance of religious rites, candles were 
burned.9® Russian churches are full of lighted tapers and candles. The Christians of Western 
Jurope, in the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, burned candles and lamps before their sacred 

images and pictures, “ the visible light being a symbol of the gift of the divine light.”1 Lights 
and incense were also burned before the elements, the life-giving cross, the holy gospels, and the 
other sacred ornaments.2 The St. Petersburg Russian peasant of the present day, having for 
the good of his body invested five farthings in his hot bath, for the benefit of his soul invests 
« like sum for a taper to be set before the shrine of some favourite saint.3 The Tungusians, 
near lake Baikal in Siberia, burn wax tapers before their gods; in the Molucca islands, wax 
rapers are used in the worship of the Nito; in Ceylon, wax candles are burned before Buddha.* 
The carliest known form of Venus or Aphrodite is in Paphos, a ballin a pyramid surrounded 
by burning torches.65 Among the Greeks a sudden or unusual splendour was lueky ; darkness 
was uulucky.6 The rites to the gods of the under-world were performed at night.? As in 
the Catholic Church the water of Baptism 1s parified by dipping a candle into the font, so it was 
with the classic Greeks. The holy water at the entrance to the Greek temple, which was 
sprinkled to purify all who came in, was consecrated by putting into ita burning torch from 
the altar. The torch was used because light purifies all.@ So a priest purified the newly 
launched Greek ship with a lighted torch, an egg, and brimstone.® In Middle-Age Europe, 
magicians and heretics were burnt alive in order that the fire might scare the devil that 
possessed them.!® This remedy was at oue with popular witchcraft cures. In a 1603 witch 
trial, an old woman stated she had burned alive one hen because a witch had possessed all 
her hens, and in the same trial, a farmer stated he had burned a pig alive, and thereby scared 
the witch’s familiar. In much more recent times, in Cornwall, the father of an overlooked, 
that is, of a bewitched child, went to the witch’s house, tied the witch down, piled furze in 
front of the door, fired it, and passed the witch-possessed child over the furze flames.J2 Before 
their sacred images, the Chinese keep burning candles and joss sticks.5 As has been noticed, 
Hindus seare the dreaded yé.rinis, or twilight hags, by waving flaming camphor in front of their 
ods. Ifa Hindu gocs out in the dark he repeats charms, touches his amulets, and carries a 
tive brand to keep off evil spirits.“ If a Scottish Highlander has to pass through a church- 
yard he will carry a live coal5 In Ireland, a live coal keeps fairies and other evils away at 


night!6 In North Scotland (1800), a live coal is dipped into the water in which a new- 
horn child is washed.!* 


The Hindu belief, that the waving of lights cures sickness and that flaming camphor 

18 specially helpful in driving evil spirits out of the possessed, finds a parallel in the Christian 
girl, who (A. D. 587) expelled a sickness by holding in front of her a burning candle, 
und ina man, who, recovering from an agne, held lighted candles in his hands all night 
jong.'8 Similarly, oil from a lamp burning in a Church at Ravenna cured the eyes of two 
believers'® In Germany, fire was struck out of a flint on erysipelas. And the cattle were 
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driven through the holy Need Fire to keep off sickness. German mothers put their children 
in the oven to cure ferer, and Jay in an oven a child who does not grow to drive out of him the 
dwarfing spirit of the elderling,*6 

As regards lights at festivals, according to Bede (A. D.730), the English practice of 
keeping a candle burning all through Christmas Duy goes back to fore-Christian times, when, 
on the eve of the winter solstice, the Saxons used to light great candles and kindle the Yule 
Clog.2t Lighted candles were also used ccremonially by the Germans before they became 
Christian.*2. In Ripon, in Yorkshire, on the Sunday before Candlemas Day, all the afternoon 
the collegiate church is (1790) ablaze with lighted candles. In Rome, after sunset on 
Shrove Tuesday, everyone carries a lighted taper and tries to blow out his neighbour's light.?! 
During Easter-week the Pope worships a cross of fire over St. Peter’s tomb. According to the 
Greek Christians, on Waster Day in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in Jerusalem, a magic 
light from above kindles the candles.* According to the traveller Coryate, in 1614, except the 
Latins, all Christians in Jerusalem at Haster prayed that the Holy Ghost might come from hearen 
in the visible form of fire. After great processioning the Patviarchs of the Grecks and Armeniaus 
went into the sepuleure. A pricst passed into the grottoe. After a quarter of an hour he came 
forth with his tapers lighted. So great was the rush to get alight that the priest was nearly 
stifled? At Durham, the great Easter candle, called Paschal, was lighted by flint and steel 
with a consecrating rite, and from it all other candles were kindled.28 Soit is with the Paschal 
taper carried before the Pope, parts of which are kept as charms.2° In Transylvania, on 
Master Eve, witches and demons are abroad. Every man must attend the midnight service 
and hold a lighted wax candle. Afterwards, if what is left of the candle is lighted during 
a thunderstorm, it will keep the fiend lightuing from striking the house.?? In London, on 
Midsummer Hve (June 24th), andon the Eve of St. Peter und St. Paul (June 28th), every 
man’s door was shaded with green birch, long fennel, St. John’s wort, orpin, white liesand the 
like ornaments with flower garlands. Glassoil-lamps were kept burning all night, covering the 
branches with hundreds of lights! So, among the Circassians, the holy pear-tree is hung 
with candles.*2 At the hottest time of the year the grove of Diana at Nemi, near Rome, 
was lighted by a multitude of torches.33 In Rome, before the Church was eclipsed by the 
Italian Goverument (1869), an illumination took place when a new Cardinal was appointed.%4 
At the crowning of the Eastern Christian Emperors and at the throning of the Pope, a wisp 
of flax is lighted and burnt before the cyes of the enthroned.*5 At the feast in houour of the 
dedication of the temple by Judas Macabienos (B. C. 16u), the Jews lighted one candle the firs! 
day, and one more cach day till seven were lighted.3® <A lamp was always burning in the 
Jewish tabernacle; a lamp still burns in the Synagogue? The prophetic stones on the 
High Priest’s breast-plate were called Urim or Lights2% Tle undying fre on the altar of 
Solomon’s temple couched like a lion and shone like the san. Its solid pure and smokeless 
flame consumed alike the wet and the dry.89 In the fore-Christian Jewish catacombs at Rome. 
on each place for a body, is scratched the image of a seven-branched candle-stick.* 
When an early Christinn Church was consecrated twelve candles were Lghted.“! Ar 
the Japanese lantern feast, lighted lanlorns are launched on water tv asceriain the tate 
of dead friends. At the Chinese feast of lanterns, on the fifteentin vf the first moon, that 
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is about March, all hang lanterns in front of their houses.’ The Chinese have passed from 
the stage of scaring the dreaded dead to the stage of pleasing the beloved dead. In Canton, 
during the yearly festival for the unmarried dead, after dark, boats glide down the river a 
mass of lanterns. In front and at the sides of the lantern boats are small fire boats. In the 
front fireboat a gong is beaten to attract spirits, In the big lantern boat priests 
chant hymns and throw burning paper clothes and paper money into the river. The paper 
clothes and paper money are supposed to be refined by firesoas to be useful to the naked craving 
unwed ghosts who float on the water. Oil lamps in clay vessels are drawn after the lantern 
boat to serve as guides to the spirits.44 


For more than 300 years after Christ, the use of ceremonial candles, torches and lamps in 
Christian Churches was not general. Tertullian( A. D.205 ) and Lactantius( A. D. 308) 
scoff at the use of lights by day. ‘The early gods,’ they say, ‘need lights’ because being of the 
earththey are in darkness.’ ‘Letus not blaze,’ says Gregory of Nazianzen (A. D. 373), ‘like a 
areek temple at holy moon.’ The ceremonial use of lights in connection with Christian worship 
is supposed to heave begun with the placing of a light on the tombs of martyrs and with the illumi- 
nation of churches on high days. By the eighth century the blessing of the lamps and candles on 
Easter Hve was a widespreadceremony. The font was baptized with lights, and the early converts, 
after baptism, held a lighted candle. Lights were kindled when the Gospel was read, and lights 
were carried at funerals and hung over graves. Candles and lamps were also lighted before 
pictures and images, and were presented as a thank-offering on recovering from sickness. 
Other early fire rites were forbidden. In A. D. 680, a council penalized the kindling and the 
leaping over fires in front of workshops and houses at the time of new mooun.*é 


Few people have shewn a more marked trust in light as a guardian against evil spirits 
than the Mexicans. Thechief Mexican dread is the great day at the end of the cycle of fifty-two 
years, when the sun may rise no more, and man may be left a helpless prey to evil spirits. To 
prevent man’s ruin, the only hope of the Mexican priesthood was by raising a new light or fire 
to scatter the evil influences that might prevent the sun from rising. To raise a new fire on the 
evening before the dreaded day, the gods, that is, the priests in the garments of the gods, leaving 
their shrines and temples, marched forth to a hill-top. And, when the kindly influences of the 
Pieiades were at their strongest, on an altar on the hill-top, the chief priest slew a human victim 
and on a wooden shield fastened to the victim’s chest kindled fire by rubbing. From the New 
Fire a great pyre, on which the victim was laid, was kindled, and from the pyre-flame torches 
were lighted, and the New Fire was borne speedily by special runners over the whole land. The 
dawn and the sunrise of the next morning shewed that the virtue of the guardian light had 
prevailed. The gods marched back to their shrines, the temples were cleansed, the people 
dressed in festive garments. Light had routed evil and saved Mexico from rnin.4? 


The above examples illustrate the working of two leading religions laws; that the 
Guardian is the squared fiend, and that the Guardian needs guarding. Though so great 
& guardian, light, like fire, has failed to free itself from its early shadow, the fiend-element, 
known to the Hindus as the hideous iron-tusked Kravyad,‘® that underlies its guardian nature, 
To the Egyptian fire was a wild beast.“© The Hindu and the Shin agree that the blaze of cam- 
phor and the flare of torches are required to scare the twilight fire-fiends. To the Hindu the 
10Tning sun is Vishnu the preserver, but the midday sun, the terror that walketh at noon-tide, 
is Mabidév the destroyer. So the lesser lights that inlay the floor of heaven, though grouped 
by faith into guardian shapes, shoot baneful glances at mankind which have to be soothed by 
the star which rules the moment of each man’s birth. With the Greeks and Romans, 
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St. Hlmo’s or St, Erasmus’ fire, the electric fire balls that settle on ships’ rigging in a storm, 
were the genial guardians Castor and Pollux. Lightning, on the other hand, was a fiend 
defiling what it struck, to be driven away in classic fashion by a hiss or in early Christian 
fashion by the sign of the cross, by prayer, and by the sprinkling of holy water.5° Under this 
application of the principle of Dualism lies the great law of religious development, the guardian 
is the squared-fiend, a phase of early belief which is alive and orthodox in the Defenders of 
the Faith, Tutelary Demons, or Guardian-Fiends who play so leading a part in Tibet Buddhism,5! 
Again, the above examples illustrate the law, the Guardian needs guarding. The position and 
urroundings of the Guardian, well housed, tended with care, treated with honour, make the 
Guardian a specially tempting lodging for the hosts of unhoused wandering spirits. So, when 
the Chinaman, and also the Tibetan Lima, has prepared all paris of the image with elaborate 
care and ritual, when the sculpture is completed, he hasan anxious formula to prevent the 
entrance of a wicked spirit into the sacred image.52 By the use of the spirit-scares, spirit-traps, 
spirit-scapes, and spirit-prisous, known as ritual and decoration, priests and worshippers do 
much to guard the Guardian from the trespass of unclean lodgers. However complete the 
theory, however sleepless the practice, these precautions cannot fail to fall short of perfection. 
Ta annoyance at intrusion, it may be stained by the spirit of the intruders, like the sun shorn 
ot lis beams at the close of day and at the opening of winter, like the Leader whose guardian 
force ebbs till it is lost im death, the Guardian ceases to guard. So, when the sins of the 
H-brews were forgiven, that is, when the haunting evil spirits were scared, the High-priest's 
bvvast jewels shone bright. When the sins were not forgiven, that is, when the air remained 
heavy with evil influences, the gems became black.5 T'rom the recurring dangers of seasonal 
ficnd-swarms, from the sudden blow of the plague demon, a young fresh untarnished Guardian 
caualone saye man, The necessity of a new or a renewed Guardian explains the practice, 
p.rliaps even the name, of the Celtic and German Need Fire: it explains the fire kindled 
through a crystal ball at the Hleusinian mysteries ;54 it explains tho Catholic flint-lighting at 
Easter, and the Catholic blessing of candles: it explains the Mexican and Peruvian re-birth 
of the sun. The early experience that, through failure of his guarders to guard him, the 
(iaardian spirit dwindles and dulls through the housing of evil influences is recorded in the 
muzicul phase of early religion, According to Reginald Scott, the success of the ceremonial 
use of fire by the Middle-Age European exorcist was made doubtful by the chance that evil 
infinences hud taken their abode in the guardian fire, Before using fire, says Scott, let 
the exorcist repeat these words: “By Him that created heaven and earth and is God and 
Lord of all I exorvise and sanctify thee, thou creature of Fire that immediately thou banish 
every phantom from thee.’’*> The belief, that the aged out-of-date guardian not only ceases to 
gaurd but becumes a fiend-home, is shewn in Herrick’s Ceremony on Canlleras Bre: 
© Down with the rozemary and 0 

Down with the bays and mistletoe, 

Down with the holly ivy all 

Wherewith yo dressed the Christmas hall, 

That ~o the superatitiou= find 

No ont least branch there lett behind : 

For look how many leaves there be 

Nevleeted there, maids, trust to me, 

So many goblius you sLall see, 746 
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tea i-rest of guardians, is pestilence amony Hindus und madness umong Romans and English : ‘‘ How this Mother 
SW..3 Up towards my heart.” King Lerr, Act IF. Seene IY. 

“? Einerson'’s Maske, Heads und Facea, p. 134; Schlagintweit's Buddhism in Tidet, p. 204. 

© Ewanwel’s Diamonds and Prectaus stones, p. 25, & Op, cit. p. 25. 

¥ Resinaid Seott’s Lisesvery of Witcherast, p, £80, Compare the Christian exurcism of water, salt, and ol 
befor ther use in <aered offices. Smith's Christian Anilguities, p. 653. Details of the kindling of Need Firo in 
Sect. ed, as lace ay 181U, to stay murruin are yive in Napivr’s Foulk-Lere, p. 34. & Horne’s LMeaperides, p. 203. 
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Like the re-birth in the Need Fire and in the Flint-spark, like the Mexican and Peruvian renewal 
of the youth of the Sun at the close of his span of fifty-two years, the Dalai Lama, for the good 
of man, sacrifices his yearning for absorption, and, by certain signs, shews in the body of what 
babe he has been pleased to endure the penalty of re-hirth. So the Guardian spirit of the 
dying king passes either into the king’s son, or, through some sacramental channel, enters the 
body of the chosen successor. The king is dead; long live the king: the Guardian is dead; 
the Guardian lives. 


(Fo be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.F.L.S. 
No, 40. — Bbhya the Learned Fool (a Noodle Story). 


In the town of Minimadurai, in the Pandiyan country, there lived a young Brihman. 
named Ebbya, who was a fool. He was married toa girl in Madura. Kbhys was a learncd 
man, as he thought, m his own way, and like Sakira, in Sidraka’s play, could always quote 
Sanskrit verses and ruies, as authority for all his actions. He wished to see his wife. He 


therefore started for Madura. On his way, he saw the dead body of an ass lying neglected in 
the wy. 


“What,” thought he, ‘‘this was a living being. Ithadno friendsinthis world. There is 
no one now to bury it or cremate it, and it is, therefore, lying thus neglected in the dead stage 
of its existence. If Ido now the meritorious action of cremating this dead ass I obtain the 
boon of having performed asvamédha (horse-sacrifice). For does not the sage say :— 


Andthaprétasainskidram asvamédhaphalan bhavét. 


The cremating of an ownerless dead body is equal to the performance of a horse- 
sacrifice. 


Why should I not thus in an easy way obtain that? Whathave Ito dohere? Itis not 
much. Fuel is easily obtained in the jungle. I have only to carry the dead ass to a good 
distance in the jungle, away from the common path.”’ 


Thus thinking, Ebbya lifted up the dead animal and. essayed to carry it into the jungle 
He struggled hard. It was a very heavy weight. But then, how could merit be obtained 
without exertion and trouble? Alas, the weight was more than his strength could bear, and 
he did not know what todo. The merit, however, must be obtained, for he had found out the 
easiest way of attaining it. A horse-sacrifice is a very costly thing which only monarchs may 
attompt; whereas without any such cost, and by morely collecting the fuel necessary in the 
wood, and by cremating a dead ass he could now attain that merit. 


The wisdom of Ebhya was never at fault, and he atonce found means for getting ont of his 
new difficulty. The utterance of the sages that the head is the important member of the animal- 


hody rushed into his mind : — 
Sarvasya gdtrasya sirah pradhdnam. 
The head is the chief of all parts of the body. 


He praised his memory and his rcady wit, and at once with a small knife he severed the 
head of the dead ass from its trunk, And having now secured the head he proceeded on his 
way to reach a spot in the jungle where the cremation could take place without nuisance to 
travellers. But for this he had a long way togoand the severed head became a repulsive thing 
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to carry. But the undertaking was nevertheless not to be given up. So he quoted to himself 
another saying and it ran thus: — 


Sarvéndriydndih nayanan pradhdnam. 
The eye is the chief of all the senses. 


Under this rule, Hbhya laid down the head and pulled out its two eyes only, and proceeded 
on his journey. Soon he reached a lonely part of the wood, where he cremated the eyes of the 
ass with all the formalities of a funeral rite. Thus by an easy way and at no cost but that of a 
few dried sticks, which the woods supplied him with, he obtained the merit of a horse-sacrifice. 


According to the Hindu rules, a person who has performed a funeral rite is affected with 
pollution for ten days. So Kbhya, without any mark on his forehead and with his locks 
untied, and with other marks of mourning, entered his father-in-law’s house just at evening 
time. The first relation he met was his mother-in-law in the court-yard of the house. She was 
just finishing her evening bath in that part of the house, as she did not expect any body then, 
and had by mistake left the outer door ajar instead of bolting it. Ebhya ran up suddenly to 
where she was bathing, and falling on the ground paid his respects to her according to the 
Hindu way of the namaskéra, for does not the rule say — 


Drishtamdtram namaskurydt évasriah svasuram éva cha. 
Worship your mother-in-law and your father-in-law soon as you see them. 


Under this authority the son-in-law did his duty. He did not care for the occasion, time, 
and place. The strict rules were to him venerable authorities, and he rigidly observed them. 
His agitated mother-in-law first took him ‘to be an impolite young man, and then toned 
down her opinion at the stupidity which she soon discovered in him. Thus, with this introduc- 
tion our hero entered his wife’s house. 


After thus paying his respects to his wife's mother, Ebhya went to a big hay-stack in the 
middle of the court-yard, and, mounting it, sat on the top of it, for he had heard the rule that 
people on elevated places are always respected :— 

Uchchath sthdnéshu ptijyanté. 
They worship those placed on high. 


So to extract respect he chose that spot. His brothers-in-law, for he had three such 
relations, soon returned home, and their mother directed their attention to her son-in-law on 
the top of the hay-stack. 


“Our namaskdras (respects) to you, O son-in-law? When did you come down? Why 
do you sit there? Descend, please,” said they, and after thus receiving the respect he thought 
due he came down. Buthe did not mingle with the company. He stole up toa corner of 
the hall, and stood apart. 


“Why do you thus stand aloof? Come near, please,”’ said the brothers-in-law. 


“Tam polluted,” was the reply, and this was given out with all the sincerity of a mourner 
with low voice and dejected face. Not wishing to extract the cause of the mourning from his 
own mouth, the brothers-in-law went in andasked their mother whether she knew anything about 
+t. She was not able to enlighten them, but gave them enough of infarmation to make them all 
suspect that something was wrong with the brain of herson-in-law. The brothers, not believing 
his statement entirely, approached Ebhya, andasked him to he more plain. Ebhya then narrated 
the details of his journey. But, as it was his first visit they did not like to displease him. So 
they mildly tried to convince him of his foolishness, and though he was beyond conviction 
he went through the formality of mingling with his wife’s relations. Grand preparations were 
+hen made in the house to feed the newly arrived guest. 


“Ts there anything that you specially like which we should order to be cooked?” asked 
the brothers. 
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“Nothing,” said Bbhya; “but I wish all vegetables to be flavoured with castor oil, for 
Dhanvantri— the master of medicine — has said that castor oil is the destroyer of wind — 
érandatatlaik udiaghnam.” 


The dinner time approached. Scented oil to rub on the body and lukewarm water to 
bathe in were placed in the court-yard, and according to the Hindu custom Bbhya was 
requested to undergo this happy bath (mungalasndna), and prepare himself for the meal. 
Refusal would have been regarded as extremely impolite, so Ebhya bathed and had the scented oil 
rubbed over his body. Now the rule runs :—‘‘pravdhdbhimukhah snénam — bathe facing the 
current,” and how was this to be done in a court-yard with all the water available stored up 
in a big vessel ? But Ebhya would not give up his rules; so he upset the vessel, and running 
to the end of the yard, where the water would find its outlet, laid himself down on the ground 
to let it pass over his body. The brothers who witnessed this mad act did not understand 
him for a moment. They were stupified by these unprecedented actions. But as they had 
contracted relationship with Hbhya, they merely mildly rebuked him, and gave him fresh water 
to bathe in. 


At last even the dinner was over and then, at bed-time, his beautiful young wife for the first 
time was sent into his room. Now the saying is — “ bhdryé ripavatt sairuh — a beautiful wife 
isan enemy.” Ebhya saw she was very beautiful, and at once concluded that a beautiful wife 
must always be an enemy. He looked round him and found a small iron wire with which lamps 
are trimmed up. He took hold of it and making his wife sit by him he thrust it into one of 
her eyes. The pain was more than she could bear, She raised a cry and her brothers, suspect- 
ing something serious, ran up to the door, which was bolted inside. They knocked, but Kbhya 
would not open it. He was not going to stop there. He took up the light and gazed at her 
writhing in pain. 


“You are no more beautiful. You are no more my enemy. You are my good friend and 
chaste wife from this moment,” said Ebhya. 


‘Open the door for God’s sake,” roared the brothers, but Ebhya had not completed his 
idiotic proceedings. He surveyed his wife a second time. She had still one eye. The saying is 
“ ebiksht Iulandéint — the one-eyed woman is a destroyer of the family; so Ebhya put ont 
the remaining eye also. The doors were now rooted out by force, and the wretched blind 
girl discovered. 


‘What hast thou done, thou scoundrel, thou idiot, thou ass?” roared all the people. 
Ebhya in his own cool way quoted authorities for his actions. They thrashed him from head 
to foot, 


“Tam lord of my own wife, and who are you to beat me ?*’ said Hbhya in reprimand. 


“ Come out, you fool, we will take yon to the king,” cried they. And Ebhya, not giving 
up his own rights, said : — 


“Very well, proceed ; let us go to the king himself, and let me see whether he will deny 
the rights of a husband over his wife.” 


Thus they all went that very night to the palace. Everything in the streets, even every 
dog, was sound asleep. The palace and the harem was reached, and the crowd stopped outside ; 
but Ebhya went on undaunted, for he was a fool, and he had no fear of the consequences 
of his actions. The swiftness with which he proceeded made it impossible for the guards to 
oppose him without disturbance, and a disturbance in the harem premises was dreaded. The 
king, if disturbed in his rest, would come down heavily upon the disturbers. So Ebhya, 
unarrested, entered the very inner rooms of the palace. The queen was sitting there in silence, 
and with his royal head on her right thigh the monarch was sleeping soundly, Even the air 
feared to blow hard there, for such was the dread the king inspired, Silencereigned. Ebhya, 
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undaunted, placed his head on the queen’s left thigh, and, stretching his body in a direction 
opposite to that of the king, fell asleep. What conld the poor queen do? Ifshe spoke and 
thus disturbed her lord in his sleep she would verily lose her head. But the monarch’s sleep 
was soon disturbed; our hero was a great snorer. The king rose up in a great fury, anda 
strange spectacle met his sight. A man asleep on the king’s own bed with his head in the 
queen's lap! He gave a push to the impertinent head, and Ebhya rose up. 


‘‘ How came you to dare this impertinence ?” asked the king. Hbhya came out with his 
Jong story, and the crowd of people, which had collected, caused the king to go outside. He 
now grasped the whole position. 

“ But what made you sleep in that posture?” roared the king. Undaunted, Ebhya 
replied: — “* VYathd réjd@ tathéd prajéh:—as is the monarch so are the subjects.’ You slept in 
that posture, and sol did under the authority of that rule.” 


The monarch’s anger was changed into laughter. Even the fierce king pitied the helpless 
idiot, who was so ready with his misapplied quotations. And thus ends the story. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TELUGU SUPERSTITIONS. | 4. Emaciation follows the touch of the house- 

broom, while used in sweeping out the house, so 
in Telugu houses every body is asked to keep out 
of the way of the broom while the house is being 
swept out. 


1. Iv it rains continuously for three or four , 
days and the female members of a Telugu family | 
are thereby prevented from leaving the house for . 
marketing, a small female child is sent out naked | 
into the ram with a burning piece of wood in her | 5. fit rains steadily for three or four days, 
hand, which she has to shew tothe rain. The | a man throws a piece of steel at the god of the 
rain 1s then supposed to cease. rain to make him kindly disposed and stop the 

rain. 
6. “Never spit on ordure: it will give you 
, Sore throat,” say the Telugus. 
' 1% If a puppy runs between the legs of a 
child, it will suffer from dog-worms (kakkw 

3. If a man suffers from ophthalmia, he | ngitala). 
should watch the reflection of his face in a pot 
full of oil belonging to an oil-seller, if he wishes to 
be cured. 


The repeated failure of these specifics has had M. N. VENKETSWAMI. 
no effect on theix universal popularity. Nugpur, 0. P. 


2. If a man suffers persistently from inter- 
mittent fever for a long while which he cannot 
shake off, he must hug a bald-headed Brahman 
widow at the first streak of daylight. He is then 
cured. 


Such superstitions must and do constantly fail, 
but they are as popular as ever all the same. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


Apastambiyadharmastiram, Aphorisms on the Sacred | other works of its own class, and among the other 
Law of the Hindus, by Apastamba, ed. by Dr. G- | writings attributed to the same author, its age 
slit - a 2nd edition, revised. 2 paris, and origin, style and language, have been amply 

° eke , discussed by Prof. Biihler in the introduction to 

THE first edition of the present work, published | jis translation of Apastamba, in the second volume 
in 1868 and 1871, was an editio p dias i and has of the Sacred Books of the East. I may confine 
materially aided the p a Saas of Sanskrit scholar- wy remarks, therefore, to the main features of the 
ship in one of its most important branches, the present new edition of the Satskrit orginal of 

Dharmasdstra, Apastamba’s Dharmasiitra be- Apastamba’s law book and the commentary on it. 

ing the best and most authentic specimen of the 

ancient collections of religious and civil laws which The * Oritical Introduction,” which is at least 

originated in the Brahmanical schools of India, | five times as extensive as it hud been in the 

The various important questions concerning the { previous edition, contains valuable new informa- 

position of Apastamba’s manual of law among | tion, both as regards the work of Apastamba 
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himself and of his commentator. To begin with 
the latter, the proofs furnished by Prof. Bihler that 
Haradatta cannot have lived later than about 
A. D. 1450-1500 are convincing. The question 
as to his identity with Haradattamiéra, the author 
of the Padamafijari, who is quoted by Sayana, 
has been left open by Prof. Bihler. It has been 
answered in the affirmative by Aufrecht in his 
Catalogus Catalogorum, s.v. Haradatta, and the 
Sarvadaréanasatngraha reference to Haradatta 
which is given in the same work (see p. 104 in 
Gough's transl.), renders it extremely probable 
that Saéyana-M&dhava was acquainted with the 
writings of Haradatta who must have lived, con- 
sequently, about 1300 A. D. An examination of 
those references to the opinions of Haradatta 
which may be collected from Eggeling’s Catalogue 
of the Legal MSS. in the India Office Library 
tends to confirm this view. Thus he is quoted in 
the Prayogapdrijdta, Vidhdnapdrijdta, Viramttro- 
daya, Govinddrnava, Smrtikaustubha, and Chatur- 
viméatimatargdkhayana. The importance of the 
reference to Haradatta in the Véramitrodaya, 
which was composed in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, has already been brought out 
by Prof. Bibler. Nearly all the other works! also 
belong to the same century, except Nrsimha’s 
Prayogapdrijdta, in which Haradatta’s com- 
mentary on the dpastambasdtra is distinctly 
referred to (Catalogue of the T. 0, 8, 416). 
Though Dr. Burnell] has certainly gone too far in 
making of Nrsimha an author of the twelfth 
century ( Tanjore Cat., 131), he cannot be placed 
much later than about 1400 A. D., as an old MS. 
of his work is dated Savi. 1495 ; it is true that he 
refers to the Pardsaravydkhyd of M&dhava, who 
flourished im the second half of the fourteenth 
century. The early MS. in question has been 
noticed in R. Mitra’s Bikaner Catalogue, p. 489. 
The fact that Haradatta is mentioned by an 
author of the early part of the fifteenth century 
strengthens the supposition that his writings were 
not unknown to the most eminent writer of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 


The early date and high standing of Haradatta 
tends to Justify the method observed in the present 
edition, as indeed in the former one, of giving the 
text of Apastamba’s Sttras as established by 
Haradatta. Thismethod precludes the conjectural 
emendation of many ungrammatical forms and 
phrases, tempting as it may seem to substitute 
grammatically correct forms for the “ medley of 
Vedic, classical and Prakrtic forms ” in the present 
work, 


We are looking forward very much to Prof. 
Biihler’s promised full discussion of the lan- 
guage of Apastamba. For the present, we are 
glad to obtain the valuable evidence regarding it, 
which he has collected from the quotations con- 
tained in Apararka’s commentary of the Ydjfia- 
valkyasmrti, and Yadavaprakésa’s Vaijayantt, as 
well as from the various new MSS. used for the 
notes to the present edition, and from the various 
readings of the Hiranyakeéi-Dharmastira making 
up the second appendix. 


The new MSS. used are six in number, and the 
total of the MSS. underlying this new edition 
amounts to thirteen. In the editor’s pedigree of 
these MSS. the Grantha copies occupy the most 
prominent place, and appear to have enabled him 
to reproduce, as closely as possible, the text settled 
by Haradatta. The interpolations and false read 
ings inthe other copies seem to be due principally 
to marginal notes having crept into the text of the 
Sdtras, and to the influence of Hairanyakeéa 
Brahmans who substituted the readings of their 
own Dharmasitra for those of Apastamba’s 
Both works were closely related from the first, 
as may be gathered from the above-mentioned 


varietas lectionis at the end of the volume under 
notice. 


Owing to the new materials used and new prin- 
ciples adopted in preparing the present edition, it 
differs in many places from its predecessor. Most 
of these alterations, however, are important in 
point of language only, and consist either of the 
substitution of obsolete and ungrammatical forms 
for ordinary ones, or of corrections, a certain 
portion of the latter having been first proposed 
conjecturally by Dr. Béhtlingk in the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society. It may notte ont of 
place here to advert to a valuable essay published 
by Dr. Winternitz in the Memoirs of the Vienna 
Academy for 1892 on Indian Marriage Ceremonies 
in which the language of Apastamba’s Grhyastira 
has been discussed very carefully, the results 
agreeing with those arrived at by Prof. Buhler 
for the Dharmasitira, 


The second volume of the work under notice, 
like the first, is not a mere reprint of the previous 
edition, the new MSS. used for the extracts from 
Haradatta’s commentary having suggested a good 
many alterations, additions, and omissions. An- 
other new feature of the same yolume is the 
complete Index Verborum by Dr. Th. Bloch, an 
able and learned pupil of Profs, Windisch and 
Biibler. 

J. JOLLY. 
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2 The date of the Govindérneva is uncertain, 
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ON A RECENT ATTEMPT, BY JACOBI AND TILAK, TO DETERMINE ON 
ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE THE DATE OF THE EARLIEST 
VEDIC PERIOD AS 4000 B.C, 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR W. D. WHITNEY, OF YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN.1 


T a meeting of the [ American Oriental] Society nearly nine years ago (October 1885), 

I criticised and condemned Ludwig’s attempt to fix the date of the Big-Véda by 

alleged eclipses. The distinguished French Indianist, Bergaigne, passed the same judgment 

upon it at neurly the same time (Journ Asia?t, 1383). Although the two criticisms provoked 

from Ludwig a violent and most uncourteous vetort (see his Rig-Véda, Vol. VI. p. x.),? his 
argument appears to have fallen into the oblivion which alune it merited. 


Within the past year, a similar attempt has been made, independently of one another, by 
two scholars, one German (Prof. Jacobi, of Bonn, in the Festgruss aw Roth, 1893, pp. G8.74) 
and one Hindu (Bal Gangadhar Tilak, The Orion, or Iesearches into the Antiynity of the Vedas, 
Bombay, 1893, pp. ix., 229, 16mo.), working along the same general line, and coming to an 
aecordant conclusion : namely, that the oldest period called Vedic goes back to or into the 
Afth millennium before Christ—an antiquity as remote as that long recognized for Egyptian 
civilization, and recently claimed, on good grounds, for that of Mesopotamia also. Thus isa start- 
ling novelty; as such, however, we have no right to reject it ofhaud; but we are justified in 
demanding pretty distinct and unequivocal evidence in its fuvor, before we yield it our 
credence. 


The general argument may be very briefly stated thus: The Hindus (as also the 
Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabs) hada lunar zodiac of 27 (or 28) asterisms, rndely mark- 
ing the successive days of the moon’s circuit of the heavens. Since the establishment of the 
Hindu science of astronomy, under Greek influence and instruction, in the first centuries of our 
era, the series of asterisms has been made to begin with Agvini (in the -head of Aries), for the 
acknowledged reason that that group was nearest the vernal equinox at the time. But earlier; 
in the Brdhinanas, etc., the series always began with Krittikaé (Pleiades), presumably because, 
owing to the precession, that group had been nearest to the equinox: and this was the case 
some two thousand and more years before Christ. Some two thousand and more years yct 
earlier, the equinox was near to Mrigasiras, or the head of Orion; if, therefore, it can be made 
to appear thatthe Hindus once began their asterismal system with Mrigasiras, and because of the 
latter’s coincidence with the equinox, we shall conclude that they must have done so more than 
four thousand years before Christ. But the same sum can be worked in terms of months. The 
Hindu months are lunar, and are named sidervally, each from the asterism im or adjacent to 
which the moon is full in the given month: but the seasons follow the equinoxes and solstices 
hence the rainy season, for example, began about a month earlier when ASvini (Aries) was at 
the equinox than when Krittika (Pleindes) was there, aud about two months earlier than 
when Mrigasiras (Orion) was there; and if if can be shewn that the year always commence 
with a fixed season, 2nd has twice changed its initial month, Mrigasiras (Or ton) will thus also 
ke proved to have been at the equinox até a recorded or remembered period in Hindu 
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1 [I have printed this article from the Proe-edinge of the Awaitioas Oriental Society for March, 1891, with the 
full approval of Dr. Biihler because of the articles already published in this Journal on these subjects. I have 
dene so that acholars in India, who may not otherwise hear of them, may be in possession of this grout Orien- 
talist'y views of these questions, though stuted with his characteristic vigor and disregard of the fvelings of 
others. — Ep.] 

2 His language is a follows: “ Anything more completely the opposite Ch idereni of criticism than the judgment 
which our, in all points well-considered, discursion of the subject bag met with at the lds uF Whitney aod Bergaigne 
is not tu be conceived. It [the discussion ] is refnted in nv single point ; the jaders de nur stand upun the ground of 
criticism, but upon thut of personal and wholly unjustified opposition,” Perhaps nothing different from this was to be 
expected from one who could propose such a theory: finding nuthing tosay in its defence, Le was uvbbged to abuso 
his eritics and impute to them personal motives. 
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history. And this, in one of the two alternative methods, or in both combined, is what our 
two authors attempt to demonstrate, 





Professor Jacobi sets out by finding in the Rig-Véda the beginning of the year to be 
determined by that of the rainy season, And first he quotes a verse from the humorous hymn 
to the trogs, R.-V. vii. 108, 9, usually rendered thus: ‘they keep the divine ordering of the 
twelve-fold one (i. e., of the year); those fellows do not infringe the season, when in the year 
the early rain has come”: that is to say, the wise frogs, after reposing through the long dry 
season, begin their activity again as regularly as the rains come. Jacobi objects that dvadana, 
rendered ‘‘ twelve-fold,” means strictly “twelfth,” and ought to be taken here in this its more 
natural sense ; and he translates: ‘‘they keep the divine ordinance; those fellows do not infringe 
the season of the twelfth [month] ; ” inferring that then the downright rains mark the first 
month of the new year. But dvddaéd does not in fact mean “ twelfth” any more naturally 
than “twelve-fold;” its ordinal value, though commoner, especially in later time, is not one 
whit more original and proper than the other, or than yet others ; and the proposed change, 
partly as agreeing less with the metrical division of the verse, is, in my opinion, no improve- 
ment, but rather the contrary ; and no conclusion as to the beginning of the year can be drawn 


from it with any fair degree of confidence, This first datum, then, is too indefinite and doubt- 
ful to be worth anything. 


Next our attention is directed to a verse (13) in the doubtless very late siiryd-hymn in the 
tenth book (x. 85), where, for the sole and only time in the Rig-Véda, mention appears to be 
made of two out of the series of asterisms, the Atharva-Véda being brought in to help estab- 
lish the fact. The subject is the wedding of the sun-bride, and the verse reads thus: ‘The 
bridal-car (vahatt) of Siryé hath gone forth, which Savitar sent off ;in the Magha’s (R.-V. 
Aghé’s) are slain the kine (i. ¢., apparently for the wedding-feast); in the Phalgunt’s (R.-V. 
Arjoni’s) is the carrying-off (R.-V. carrying-about: vivdha ‘carrying-off’ is the regular name for 
wedding).” The Magha’s and the Phalguni’s are successive asterisms, in Leo, Magha .being 
the Sickle, with « Leonis, Regulus, as principal star; and the Phalguni’s (reckoned as two 
asterisms, ‘* former ”’ and “ latter ” Phalgunt’s) are the square in the Lion’s tail, or £, 6, 3, and 
93 Leonis, Now, as Prof. Jacobi points out, the transfer of the sun-bride to a new home 
would seem plausibly interpretable as the change of the sun from the old year to a new one; 
and hence the beginning of the rainy season, nearly determined as it is by the summer solstice, 
would be with the sun in the Phalguni’s; and this would imply the vernal equinox at 
Mrigasiras (Orion), and the period 4000 B. C., or earlier. 


There is evidently a certain degree of plausibility in this argument. But it is also beset 
with many difficulties, The whole myth in question is a strange and problematic one. That 
the moon shonld be viewed as the husband of the asterisms, whom he (all the names for 
“moon ’’ are masculine ) visits in succession on his round of the sky, is natural enough; but 
that the infinitely superior sun, made feminine for the nonce (siryd instead of sirya), while 
always masculine else, should be the moon’s bride, is very startling ; nor indeed, is it anywhere 
distinctly stated that the moon (soma) is the bridegroom, though this is inferable with tolerable 
confidence from intimations given. Siary4 is repeatedly said to go (vs. 7d) or go forth (vs. 12d) 
to her husband (and only vs. 38 to be “carried about:” but for Agni, not Soma), or to go 
(vs. 10d) to her house ; while any people who had gone so far in observation of the heavens as 
to establish a system of asterisms, and to determine the position of the sun in it ata given time 
(no easy matter, but one requiring great skill in observing and inferring), must have seen that 
it is the moon who “‘ goes forth” in the zodiac to the sun. The astronomical puzzle-headed- 
ness involved in the myth is hardly reconcilable with the accuracy which should make its 
details reliable data for important and far-reaching conclusions. The kine for the feast, too, 
it would seem, must be killed where the bride is, or when the sun is in Magha; then if the 
wedding-train starts when sun and moon are together in the Phalguni’s, which would be ten 
to fifteen days later, how do we know that they donot goand settle down in some other asterism, 
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further on? And are we to suppose that the couple move and start their new life in the 
rains? That is certainly the least auspicious time for such an undertaking, and no safe model 
for the earthly weddings of which it is supposed to be the prototype. On all accounts, there 
is here no foundation on which to build important conclusions. 


Nor shall we be able to find anything more solid in Prof. Jacobi’s next plea, which is 
derived from the prescriptions of the Grihya-Sitras as to the time when a Vedic student is to 
be received by his teacher, and to commence study. Sinkhiyana sets this at the season when 
the plants appear: that is tosay,at the beginning of the rains; and it is pointed out that the 
Buddhists also fix their season of study and preaching in the same part of the year. But 
Paraskara puts the initiation of the student at the full moon of the month Sravana, which 
(‘Sravana being 8, a, y Aquile) would have been first month of the rains mn the second millen- 
nium before Christ; while Gobhila sets it, alternatively, in the month Bhidrapada, which 
would have occupied the same position more than two thousand years earlier, or when the vernal 
equinox was at Orion. The author further points out that the Rdmdyna (a comparatively very 
late authority) designates Bhidrapada as the month for devoting one’s self to sacred study ; and 
that the Jains (whom one would think likely to be quite independent of Brahmanic tradition) 
do the same. The reason for fixing on this particular season Prof. Jacobi takes to be the 
fact that “the rainy months, during which all out-of-doors occupation ceases, are the natural 
time of study;” and then he makes the momentous assumption that the designations of 
Srivana and Bhidrapada can be due only to traditions from older periods, when those 
months began the rainy season respectively. On this point cautious critics will be little likely 
to agree with him. If the systematic study (memorization) of Vedic lore began as early as 
4000 B. C., and could be carried on only in-doors, and so was attached closely to the in-doors 
rainy season, we should expect to find it attached throughout to the season, and not to the month, 
and especially in the case of the Jains: that these also abandoned the rains is one indication 
that the consideration was never a constraining one. And the orthodox Vedic student did not 
go to school for a limited time in each year, but for a series of years of uninterrupted labour ; 
and on what date the beginning shonld be made was a matter of indifference, to be variously 
determined, according to the suggestions of locality and climate, or other convenience — or to the 
caprice of schools, which might seek after something distinctive. I cannot possibly attribute 
the smallest value to this part of our author’s argumentation. 


Weare nextreferred by him to the connection established by several of the Brihmanas 
between the Phalguni’s (8, 8, etc., Leonis) and the beginning and end of the year. The 
Téittiriya-Samhitd (vii. 4, 8) and the Panchavitisa-Lrihmaga (v. 9, 8) say simply that ‘the 
full-moon in Phalguni is the mouth (mukha, i. ¢., ‘beginning ”) of the year;”’ this would imply 
@ position of the sun near the western of the two Bhidrapada’s (a Pegasi, etc.), and determine 
the Philguna month, beginning 14 days earlier, as first month. The Kuvushtieki-Brdhimane 
(v. 1) makes an almost identicul statement, but adds to it the following : “the latter (eastern) 
Phalgu’s are the month, the former (western) are the tail:” and the Tiittiriya-Brahmane 
(i, 6, 2°) virtually comments on this, saying that “the former Phalguni’s are the last night 
of the year, and the latter Phalgunt’s are the first night of the year.” The Natapatha- 
Brithmana (vi. 2, 2, 18) puts it still a little differently : “the full moon of Phalgunf is the first 
night of the year —~ namely, the latter one; the former one is the last [night].” All this, it 
seems, can only mean that, of two successive (nearly) full-moon nights in Phalguni, the former, 
when the moon is nearer the former Phalguni, is the last night of one year, and the other the 
first night of the next year; and the only conclusion to be properly drawn from itis that the 
full-moon of the month Philguna divides the two years. But Prof. Jacobi. by a procedure 
which is to me quite unaccountable, takes the two parts of the statement as if they were two 
separate and independent statements, inferring from the one that Philguna was recognized by 
the Brdhmanas os o first month, and from the other that thesummer solstice was determined by 
them to lie between the former aud latter Phalgunt's — as if the sun in the Phalgunf’s entered 
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into the question at all, and as if the Brdhmanas ever made any pretence to such astronomical 
exactness as would be implied in their drawing the solstitial colare between the former and 
the latter Phalgnni’s! What they have really done is bad and blundering enough, but quite 
of a piece with their general treatment of matters involving astronomical observation, For it 
is senseless to talk, in connection with the full moon in Philguna, of a year-limit between the 
two Phalguni’s; if the definition would fit the circumstances in a given year, it could not 
possibly do so in the year following, nor in the year after that, nor ever in two years in succes- 
sion. All that we have any right to infer from these Briéhmana passages is that they recognize 
a reckoning of the year (among others) that makes it begin in Philguna; and this might be 
for one of a great many reasous besides the occurrence of the solstice near that group of stars 
four thousand years before Christ. In fact, all inferences drawn from varying beginuings of 
the year, in one and another and another month, seem to me helplessly weak supports for any 
important theory. With their customary looseness in regard to such matters, the ancient 
Hindus reckoned three, or five, or six, or seven seasons (77d) in the year ; and there was no con- 
trolling reason why any of these might not have been given the first place— the vacillating 
relations of the lunar mouths to the actual seasons adding their share to the confusion. Of 
course, any given month being taken as first, the ancient four-month sacrifices, of primary 
importance, would be arranged accordingly. 


Professor Jacobi even tries (though with beeoming absence of dogmatism) to derive a 
little support from the names of the two asterisms which, with the vernal equinox at MrigaSiras 
(Orion’s head), would enclose the autumna] equinox, namely Jyeshtha ‘eldest’ before the 
equinox, and Mila ‘root’ after it: the former, he thinks, might designate the “old” year, and 
the latter be that ont of which the new series springs and grows. But how should jyeshiha, 
‘oldest’ or ‘chief,’ ever come to be so applied? The superlative is plainly and entirely 
unsuited to the use; and an asterism does not suggest a year, but only a month; and the 
asterism and month just left behind would properly be styled rather the “ youngest,” the most 
recent, of its series. If we are to determine the relations of the asterisms on such fancifal 
etymological grounds (after the manner of the Bréhmanas), I would repeat my suggestion, 
made in the notes to the Sarya-Siddhénte, that Mila (tail of the Scorpion) is ‘root’ as being 
the lowest or southernmost of the whole series; that Jyeshthi (Antares, etc.) is its “ oldest” 
branch, while in Visakha ‘divaricate’ (@ and 8 Libre) it branches apart toward Sviti 


(Arcturus) and Chitra (Spiea); this is at least much more plausible than our author’s inier- 
pretation. 


Finally, after claiming that these various evidences “ point unmistakably ”’ (antriiglich) to 
the asserted position of the equinox at Orion in the oldest Vedic period, Prof. Jacobi goes 
on as follows: ‘“ The later Vedic period has applied a correction, consisting ‘in the transfer of 
the initial point to Krittika (the Pleiades) ; and this very cireumstance gives their determination 
a real significance ; it must have been nearly right at the time of the correction.” Here he 
seems to me to be wanting in due eandor; I cannot see that he has any right to make such a 
statement without at least adding a caveat: “‘ provided the system of asterisms was really of 
Hindu origin and modification,” or something else equivalent to this. Doubtless he cannot be 
ignorant of the discussions and discordance of opinion on this subject, nor unaware that at 
least some of those who have studied it most deeply hold views which would deprive his state- 
ment of all value. If the asterismal system were limited to India, there would be much less 
reason for regarding it as introduced there from abroad— and yet, even in that case, some would 
doubtless have been acute enough to suspect a foreign origin. But it is found (as was peinted 
out above) over a large part of Asia; and the only question is. whether it was brought into 
India or carried out of India. What possible grounds has Prof. Jacobi for regarding its 
Indian origin as so certain that the opposing view has no claim even to be referred to? The 
eminent French astronomer Biot thought that he had proved i primitively Chinese, by an array 
of correspondences and historical evidences alongside of which our author’s proofs of a remote 
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antiquity for the Veda make no show atall. Other scholars — e. g., Sédillot — have been as 
confident that the system had its birth in Arabia. Weber and I, on whatever other points we 
may have been discordant, agreed entirely, some thirty-five years ago, that it must have been 
introduced into India, probably out of Mesopotamia; nor, I believe, has either of us seen any 
reason for changing his conviction since. And I know of no modern scholar whose opinion is 
of any value that holds and has endeavored to show the contrary. Nothing in the Rig-Véda 
nor in the Bréhmanas, and nothing in the later Safskyit literature, tends in any degree to 
give us the impression that the ancient Hindus were observers, recorders, and interpreters of 
astronomical phenomena, On the contrary, their treatment of such facts (we have already 
seen an instance or two above) shews the same looseness and heedlessness that is characteristic 
of the Hindu genius everywhere in its relation to objective truths, to successive historical 
occurrences. That no hint of the existence of a planet can be found in the Rig-Véda is enough 
by itself to shew that the Hindus of that period had not devised an asterismal system. A late 
hymn or two, and passages in the Brihmanas, shew the recognition of a year of 360 days, 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each, beside a system of Junar months, which would give a 
_ year of only 354 days: what their relation to one another, how their differences were reconciled, 
and by what method either reckoning was kept in unison with the true year, no one knows. 
The earliest so-called “‘ Vedic ” astronomical manual (veddnga), the Jyotisha, whose first object, 
seemingly, it ought to be to give rules on such points, is mostly filled with unintelligible rubbish, 
and leaves us quite in the lurch as regards valuable information. And when, not long after 
the beginning of our era, the Hindus had borrowed from Greece a true astronomical science, 
the product of long-continued and accurate observation, they at once proceeded to cast it into 
an artificial form, founded on assumed and consciously false data, adapting it to purely closet 
use, with exclusion of further observation: taking in as part of the data a grossly inaccurate 
determination of the positions of certain selected “ junction-stars”’ (yogatird) of the asterisms, 
which positions they called dhruva ‘ fixed,’ thus virtually denying the precession. That such 
observers and reasoners as these should have been capable, some four or five thousand year's 
before Christ, of determining, or believing themselves to have determined, the position of the 
summer solstice as between B and 8 Leonis lacks to my mind any semblance of plausibility. 
Instead of shifting the beginning of the asterismal series from Mrigasiras (Orion’s head) to 
Kyrittikaé (Pleiades) in the later Vedis period, I hold it as alone probable that they received 
the system from abroad with Krittiki at its head, and would probably have retained it in 
that form until the present day but for the revolution wrought in their science by Greek 
teaching. When the beginning was shifted from Krittik& to Agvini (Aries), it was for good 
reason, and owing to the change of position of the equinox; but the credit of this belongs 
to the Greeks, and not to the Hindus. 


If Prof. Jacobi’s main argument is thus wholly destitute of convincing force, neither 
can we attribute any greater value to the supporting evidence which be would fain derive from 
the mention of a polar star (dhruva, lit. ‘ fixed’) by the Grihya-Statras, solely and alone us 
soniething which a bride is to be taken out and made to look at on the evening of her wedding- 
day. For such observers, and for such a trifling purpose, any star not too far from the pole 
would have satisfied both the newly-wedded woman and the exhibitor; there is no need of 
assuming that the custom is one handed down from the remote period when « Draconis was 
really very close to the pole, across an interval of two or three thousand years, during whicl 
there is no mention of a pole-star, either in }¢da or in Brékmana, 


The success of the author of the other work here considered in establishing his kindred 
thesis is, as will readily be inferred, no better. Myr. Tilak is not by profession a student u/ 
Iudiun antiquity, nor of astronomy, but a lawyer — a pleaderand lecturer on law in Poona. 
He was, as he states, led to his investigation by coming upon Krishga's claim in the Bhayavad- 
Gitd: “lam MA&rgaSirsha -among the months,” ascribing to it an importance and authority 
which, considering the late date and sevuadary origin of that episode of the Mahibidrate, 
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Western scholars would be far from endorsing. The investigation is carried on in an excellent 
spirit, with much and various learning, and with commendable ingenuity ; it assembles many 
interesting facts, and makes some curious and attractive combinations ; but, as appears to me, 
its arguments are in general strained, its premises questionable, and its conclusions lacking 
in solidity. A book larger than his own would be needed to discuss fully all that the 
author brings forward; nothing more can be attempted here than to excerpt and comment 


upon leading points, in such a way as to give a fair impression of his strength and his 
weakness. 


Mr. Tilak’s main object is, as already intimated, to establish that the asterism Mrigasiras 
(lit. ‘deer’s head’) with its surroundings, or the constellation Orion with its neighbours, was 
a great centre of observation and myth-making in the earliest time, even back to the period of 
Inudo-Huropean or Aryan unity — and this, not only because of its conspicuous beauty as a con- 
stellation, but also, and principally, for its position close to the vernal equinox in the fifth 
millennium before Christ: somewhat, it may be added, as the equal or superior prominence of 


the Great Bear is due in part to its character as a constellation, and in part to its place near 
the pole. 


To this central point of the value of Orion we are conducted by a well-managed succession 
of stages. After a general introductory chapter, on which we need not dwell, the second is 
entitled ‘* Sacrifice alias the Year ;’’ and in it begin to appear the misapprehensions to which 
reference has been made above. That there is a close relation between natural periods of time 
and the sacrifices is a matter of course: the morning and evening oblations depend upon the 
day ; the new-moon and fall-moon ceremonies, upon the natural month; the four-month or 
seasonal sacrifices, upon the recognized seasons ; and so, when the round of the year had made 
itself plam, there were established rites to mark its recurrence. But Mr. Tilak appears to 
hold that the year was fixed and maintained by and for the sake of the great sattra (‘session’) 
or protracted sacrifice that lasts a whole year. Unmindful of the fact that every ceremony of 
more than twelve days is called a sattra, and so that there are sattras of a great variety of 
lengths, even year-satiras for variously measured years, and (at least theoretically) for series of 
two or more years; failing also to see that they are, all of them, the very superfetation of a 
highly elaborated sacrificial system, implying orders of priests, accumulated wealth, and, one 
may even say, regulated city life — he views (pp. 18-14) the year-satira as a primitive Indo- 
Huropean stitution, the necessary auxiliary to a calendar. “ Without a yearly satira 
regularly kept up, a Vedic Rishi could hardly have been able to ascertain and measure the 
time in the way he did. . . . The idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole year may 
be safely supposed to have originated in the oldest days of the history of the Aryan race.” 
Then, in order to trace back into the Rig-Véda a recognition of the two ayanas (‘ courses’) or 
halves of the year, the northern and the southern — those, namely, in which the sun moves 
respectively northward and southward, from solstice to solstice, or else (for the word has both 
varieties of application) on the north and on the south of the equator from equinox to equinox — 
he determines that meaning to belong to the Vedic terms devaydna and pitriydna : and this is and 
utter and palpable mistake; the words haveno such value ; devaydna occurs a dozen times, usually 
as adjective with some noun meaning ‘roads,’ and never signifies anything but the paths that 
go to the gods, or that the gods go upon, between their heaven and this world, to which they 
come in order to enjoy the offerings of their worshippers; and pitriydna, occurring only once, 
designates in like manner the road travelled by the Fathers or manes, to arrive at their abode. 
There is, in fact, nothing yet brought to light in the Rig-Véda to indieate, or even 
intimate, that in its time such things as ayanas and equinoxes and solstices, regarded as 
distances and points in the heavens, had ever been thought of ; everything of the kind that the 
author of Orion thinks to find there is projected into the oldest Veda out of the records of a 


much later period. And these two fundamental errors are enough of themselves to vitiate his 
whole argament, 
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The next chapter (III.) is entitled ‘The Krittikas.”’ Over its main thesis — namely, 
that in the earlier time the asterismal system began with Krittika (Pleiades) instead of 
Agvini (Aries) —- we need not linger; that is conceded by everyone, and has been suffi- 
ciently set forth above : together with, it is believed, its true explanation. The (as concerns 
this point) crucial question respecting the origin of the system Mr. Tilak barely mentions in 
his Introduction (p. 6 ff.), declining to enter into any discussion of it: and, from his point of 
view, not without reason; forif heis in a position, as he claims, to prove that India had a yet 
earlier system beginning with Mrigasiras (Orion), he has demonstrated the Hindu origin, 
in spite of all that has been said and can be said against it. A considerable part of the chapter 
is taken up with a full quotation, accompanied by translation and discussion, of two parallel 
passages from the Tiititiriya and the Kdushitaki Brdhmanas, respecting the times of conse- 
cration for the year-sattra. Four different times are prescribed in succession: the last quarter 
in the month Magha, the full-moon of the following month Phalguna, the full-moon of the next 
succeeding month Chaitra, and four days before the full-moon (1. e., doubtless, of Chaitra : but some 
native authorities regard Magha as intended: see Weber, Nakshatras, ii. 348); objections are 
raised to the convenience of the first two, and the others (virtually one) are approved as accept- 
able. If, now, this sattra were, as Mr. Tilak assumes and fully believes, a counterpart of the 
year, established in primeval times on competent astronomical knowledge, for the purpose of 
keeping the calendar straight, and accordingly adapted precisely to the movements of the sun ; 
and if its vishuvant or central day (with 180 days of ceremonies in a certain order preceding it, 
and 180 days of the same in a reverse order following it), were attached necessarily to an 
equinox, because the word vishuvant implies an equal division of the day between light and 
darkness; and then if there were no way of explaining the series of alternative beginnings 
excepting by recognizing two of them as conservative traditions from times that fitted these 
astronomical conditions —— then, and only then, we could use them as sufficient data, inferring 
from them the positions of the equinox, and hence the epochs, at which they were successively 
established. But all these necessary conditions appear to be wanting. Weber, in his essays 
on the Nakshatras (ii. $41 ff.), quotes and expounds the same Brdhmana passages in full, He 
demonstrates yet other allowed seasons for beginning the year-satira, out of the Kdushitaks- 
Bréhmana itself and out of the Sitras. So far as any preference is shewn in connection with 
the incidence of the vishuvané-day, it is for the solstice instead of the equinox. And the texts 
which set forth the different dates side by side are plainly unaware of any deeper reason for 
the choice of one instead of another. In short, there is nothing to be fairly inferred from these 
quoted passages except that considerable diversity prevailed in practice, and was allowed, as 
regards the time for commencing the satira, and that the element of astronomical exactness 
did not enter into the case at all. How, indeed, should it do so, when the date was attached 
to any one of the constantly shifting lunar months? No fixation expressed in such terms could 
ever be accurate two years insuccession. Ifthere had beenamong the primitive Indo-Huropeans, 
or among the earliest Hindus, science enough to establish such a rite by a certain sidereal 
position of the sun, there would have been enough to keep it there, without transference to an 


ever oscillating date. 


The next chapter is called “ Agrah&yana,’? and is devoted to a learned and ingenious argu- 
ment to prove that, as the word agrahdyana means ‘ beginning of the year,’ and is recognized. 
as a name for the month Margabirsha (with the moon full near Orion), that month must have 
been at one time regarded as first of the twelve (or thirteen). This may be freely granted, with- 
out at all implying that the asterism Mrigagiras (Orion’s head) was ever first of the asterismul 
series, and for the reason that it lay nearest to the vernalequinox. The extended and intricate 
discussions into which Mr. Tilak enters as to the relation of agruhdyana and its derivatives, 
agrahdyani, etc., as laid down and defended by various native lexicographers and grammarians, 
are rather lust upon us, who value far more highly a few instances of actual and natural use in 
older works than the learned and artificial lncubrations of comparatively modern Hindu 
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savants ; that agrahdyane itself designates the asterism M rigasiras, and so proves it to have 
been first asterism of a series beginning and ending with the year, is by no means to be credited, 
in the absence of any passages exhibiting such use, and against the evidence of all the 
analogies of asterismal nomenclature. 


In the following chapter, “the Antelope’s Head,” we come to the very centre of our 
author’s position. By the name antelope’s or deer’s head (mrigasiras) has been generally under- 
stood the little group of 1 inconspicuous stars in the head of Orion, constituting one of the series 
of asterisms, while the brilliant star ain his right shoulder constitates another, called Ardri 
(‘wet’): the whole constellation of Orion has been viewed as the antelope (mriga); and, corre- 
spondingly, the neighbouring Sirius is named mrigavyddha ‘deer-hunter,’ while the three stars 
of Orion’s belt, which point jast in the direction of Sirius, are the ‘ three-jointed arrow’ 
(ishus trikdndd) shot by the hunter. MrigaSiras, as so understood, is in itself an insignificant 
group, and we have some reason for wondering why the bright y, Orion’s left shoulder, was 
not selected instead; but the general constellation is so conspicuous that anything standing 
in a clearly definable relation to it might well be regarded as sufficiently marked; and, at any 
rate, the identity of this group as the asterism is established beyond all reasonable question by 
the circumstance that it is accepted as such in the two other systems, the Chinese and the 
Arab, Mr. Tilak, however — under what inducement, it seems difficult to understand — desires 
to change all this, and to turn the entire constellation of Orion into a head, with what we call 
the “belt? running across the forehead at the base of the horns. By so doing he cuts loose 
altogether from the traditional asterismal systems, makes up an unacceptable constellation 
with some of the brightest stars omitted, regards the deer as shot through the top of the skull 
with the arrow, as if this had been rifle-bullet. All this, though our author values it so 
highly as to make his frontispice of it, is to be summarily rejected. If the Hindus of the 
Brihmana period saw, as they plainly did, a deer (mriga) in Orion, it should be enough for us 
that the asterismal system adopts its head as one member ; the establishment of the deer itself 
might be as much older as there is evidence to prove it. Mr. Tilak tries to find something 
relating to it in the Rig-Véda, by pointing out that the dragon slain by Indra is more than 
once spoken of there as a “ wild beast ” (mriga: this is the original, and in ancient times 
the only, meaning of the word); and that, as he claims, Indra cuts off the head of his foe the 
dragon ; but here, as nearly everywhere that he appeals to the Rig-Véda, his exegesis is faulty ; 
two of his three passages speak of “ splitting ’’ (bAid) the head, and the other of “ crushing ” 
(sam-pish) it; no cutting off is alluded to; and all attempts to find in the earliest Veda a 
severed head of a mriga,in whatever sense of the word, are vain. If, as he asserts, there 
are Hindus at the present time who point out the belt of Orion as the asterism Mrigasgiras, that 
can be nothing more than a popular error, substituting for one group of three stars another and 


brighter one in its vicinity, and easily explainable of a people who have long been notoriously 
careless as to the real identity of their asterisms. 


Then the author goes on to find in the the Milky Way, near by, the river that separates this 
and the other world, and in Canis Major and Canis Minor the two dogs that guard it on either 
side, and the two dogs of Yama, and the dog of the Avesta, and Sarami, and Cerberus, and 
the dog whom (K.-V.i. 161, 13: see below) the he-goat accused of waking up the Ribhus — all 
very ingenious and entertaining, but of a nature only to adorn and illustrate a thesis already 
proved by evidence possessing a quite other degree of preciseness and cogency. We are taught 
to regard the deer, the hunter, and the dogs as originally Indo-European, the dogs having been 
later lost (from the sky) by Hindu tradition, and the hunter (as distinguished from the deer) 
by Greek tradition. Throughout the discussion, the treatment and application of Rig-Véda 
passages is far from being such as Western scholarship can approve; and the same is the case 
with the final conclusion of the chapter, that “the three principal deities in the Hindu 


mythology can be traced to and located in this part of the heavens” — the trio being Vishnu, 
Rudra, and Prajapati. 
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The sixth chapter, “ Orion and his Belt,’? continues the same argument, and with evi- 
dences to which we must take equal exception. dyrahdyana and its derivatives are again 
brought forward for explanation, and its khdyana is made out to come probably from ayana, with 
an indifferent & prefixed (for which various supporting facts are adduced, as hiny and inv) and 
the vowel lengthened ; and thus d¢qrakdyant is identified with dgrayant, the sacrifice of first fruits 
while the latter is further on identified with the name Orion. The number of the planets is 
found to be “ fixed at nine” (with anticipation, it is to be inferred, of the discovery of Uranus 
and Neptune), since there are nine grahas or ‘dips’ of liquid oblation at the sacrifice (the com- 
mon name of a planet being also graha). The sacred thread of the Brahmans comes from 
Orion’s belt as its prototype; and the belt, staff, and antelope’s skin of the Brahmanic 
pupil commeucing his Vedic study go back equally to Orion’s trappings. The chapter has no 
direct bearing upon the main question of the work, and these details are quoted only as illus- 
trating the degree of the author’s prepossession in favor of his theory of the immense import- 
ance of Orion. And the first part of chapter VII, “Ribhus and Vrishakapi,’’ is of the same 
character. It is suggested that the means — turfyena brulkmand (R.-V. v. 46, 6), ‘by the fourth 
prayer’ — which the sage Atri employed successfully in bringing the eclipsed sun back into 
the sky, was perhaps a quadrant or some similar instrument. Planets are recognized in 
brihaspati, in gulera and manthin, and in vena, both rena and gukra ( = cypris) being names of 
Venus — and soon. Then the principal part of the chapter is devoted to the discussion of a 
couple of obscure legends from the Riy-Téda. At i. 161, 18, we read thus: ‘Having slept, ye 
Ribhus, ye asked : ‘ Who, O Agohya, hath awakened us?’ The he-goat declares the dog to 
be the awukener; in a year thus to-day have ye looked out (7¢.e., opened your eyes);” and 
iv. 383, 7, says that the Ribhus slept twelve days as guests with Agohya, If, now (as has been 
suggested also by others), the Ribhus are the divinities of the season (which is reconcilable with 
some of their described attributes, though by no means with all); andif Agohya, lit. ‘the 
unconcealable one,’ is the sun; and if the twelve days of recreation are the twelve that 
must be added to the lunar year to fill it out to a solar one (one, unfortunately, of 366 days, 
which neither Vedic tradition nor astronomy sanctions); and if “ina year” (smhvatsare) 
means distinctly ‘at the end of the year’ (which might be if the sleep had been of a year’s 
length, but is far less probable, if not impossible, supposing it to have been of twelve days 
only) — then the dog that roused them (or, at least, was accused of having done so by the he- 
goat, whom Mr. Tilak this time interprets to be the sun), presumably in order to recom- 
mence their duties at the beginning of a new year, may have been Canis Major (although this is 
nowhere called a dog in Hindn tradition, the Hindus, as we saw above, having lost that feature 
of the original Indo-European legend); and this would imply the sun’s start upon his yearly 
round from a vernal equinox in the neighbourhood of Orion, at four to five thousand years 
before Christ. Doubtless it will be generally held that a conclusion depending on so many 
uncertainties and improbabilities is no conclusion at all. If it were already proved by sound 
evidence that the Hindus began their year, at the period named, from an observed equinox at 
that point in the heavens, then the interpretation of the legend offered by our author might be 
viewed as an ingenious and somewhat plausible one; but such an interpretation of such a 
legend is far too weak a foundation to build any belief upon. 


As for the VrishAkapi Hymn (R.-Y. x. 86), the use made of if in the chapter seems utierly 
fanciful and unwarranted. Of all who have attempted to bring sense out of that strange and 
obscure passage of the Rig-Véda, no one is less to be congratulated on his suecess than 
Mr. Tilak, His discussion of it is only to be paralleled with the endeavour to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers, and does not in the least call for examination or criticism in detail, Nor need 
we spend any words upon the final chapter, ‘“ Conclusions,” in which the theories and sug- 
gestions of the work are gathered and presented anew, without added evidences, in their naked 
implausibility. Our own conclusion must be that the argument is wholly unacceptable, and that 
nothing has been brought forward, either by him or by Jacobi, that has force to change the 
hitherto current views of Hindu antiquity. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 


A BRIEF account of the progress made in the 
publication of this important work, under the 
editorship of Dr. Hoernle, may interest our 
readers. 


In Vol. XXI. of this Journal, pp. 29 and fol- 
lowing, Dr. Hoernle commenced an interesting 
series of papers dealing with the contents of this 
ancient manuscript. It will be remembered that 
he said :— 


“Tt consists of not less than five distinct 
portions. 


‘The first portion consists of 31 leaves. It 
contains a medical work. * * ® # T shall 
designate it by the letter A. 


“The second portion, to be called B, which 
immediately follows the first portion, consists of 
five leaves, and forms a sort of collection of 
proverbial sayings. * * * 


* The third portion, C, consisting of four leaves, 
contains the story of how a charm against snake- 
bite was given by Buddha to Ananda. * * * # 


“The fourth portion, D, consists of six leaves. 
i * * * * appears to contain a similar 
collection cf proverbial sayings to the second 
portion, B. 


“The fifth portion, HE, which also consists of 


five leaves, contains another medical treatise * 
® * Fd 33 


The first part of Dr. Hoernle’s edition appeared 
in 1893. It mcluded the whole of the fifth portion 
called H above. This is an incomplete medical 
work, — and consists, so far as we have it, of 
1314 verses, written on five leaves ofthe MS. The 
method of editing this, as well as the other por- 
tions of the MS. is, first to give a transcription of 
the text in Roman characters, with critical foot- 
notes; next to give the translation, illustrated 
with copious annotations, and finally to give fac- 
simile plates of the MS., accompanied, leaf by 
leaf, with a line for line transcription in the 
Dévanigari character, 


Tke second part has appeared in two fasciculi : 
she first published in 1894, and the second in the 
present year. It contains what Dr. Hoernle, in 


1892, called ihe first portion A, of the MS. I 
eriginally consisted of 33 leaves, but two of these 
(Nos. 20 and 21) are missing, and two others (the 
16th and 17th) are the merest fragments. It isa 
medical treatise, originally in sixteen chapters, of 
which the two last are wanting. It differs from 
Part I., in being a series of prescriptions for various 
diseases, while the former partakes more of the 
nature of a materta medica, and describes the 
nature and effects of various drugs. From the 
introductory verses we learn that the work is 
called the Ndvanttaka, and that the contents are 
as follows : — 


Chapter I.-— Formulas for powders. 


= IT. — », the various kinds 
of clarified butter. 
» OL— x » medicated oils. 


»  LYV.— Miscellaneous formulas. 
si V.— Formulas for enemas. 


>» WL - xy tonics. 

» Wil— os >> gruels. 

» VIL. — ‘ » aphrodisiacs. 

» iia— me » collyriums. 

55 x. — a » hair-washes. 

2 1. — The modes of using chebulicmy- 
robalan. 

» =LL.— ™ ‘ bitumen. 

» XLII. — gs “ plumbago- 
root. 

13 LV. — The treatment of children. 

2» «ve ‘ », barren women. 

» AVI. = » women who 


have children 


Tt will be seen that out of a total of fifty-one 
leaves, thirty-six have been disposed of in these 
three fasciculi, and we may congratulate the 
Editor on his coming within sight of the comple- 
tion of his task. 


This is not the time for criticizing the way in 
which this task is being accomplished, nor was it 
eur purpose, in undertaking this note, to do so. 
But we cannot conclude without expressing our 
admiration at the learning and perspicuity exhi- 
bited on every page, and at the style in which the 
work is being brought out by the Government 
of India. 


G. A. G. 
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lation of, noted . siaseRocewastevecsinuvesve 07 

guardian spirit is a squared fiend, 354; siseda 
guarding .. wee ODE 

Gujjara, the wild hog in the Kati and Chan- 
nayya Legend .. a eveees eeaeee LOGE. 

Gaga, a version of the, 49£. 5 ; oristn of his 
quarrel with Arjun and Sarjun, 54; lalls 
Arjun and Sarjun, 55; his quarrel with his 
mother, 55; his miraculous death, 56: his 
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hair, ef cacy OF ...ccccscssvceneesccoscccnevccresasesae OLS 
Haradatta, his date, 360; his text of Apastam- 
ba’s Dharmasutra vacseccereccssees jaewawawacauecen 300 
Haribhadra, a note on ..... 
Haribhufija = Labon  ..c..serscess. 
health-drinking, origin of rite 
Hindus, Muhammadan names Of ........0ceeees 
Hinkiri Bfnir, story of, in the Koti and 
Chanmayya Legend. ...cccsseccetescsscceeseseneee LOL 
Honey, its power over spirits, 259 ; as a spirit- 
SCALVEY 20s 
honeymoon, origin of the term ......... 
horned human. head as a guardian spirit ...... 
Horns asapirit-scarers, 259: as givers of light, 
259f.: wearing, discussed, 261: == uinulets 
in Naples oc. 20] 
house-broum, unlucky ..... peed seieadcisweiwiaeecs UU 
house-warming among Hindus ass ssserscccsseree SOU 


a 
Spetoespeesseesnee devneas Ou . 
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identification of hero — branding his wrist, 
273; enemies, branding on the back......+. 
image, worship of, for the origimal in folk- 
tales ...sereee SsvicacbieWeye tee Gad nouekccuneae -299f. 
imcense as a spivit-scarer, 262; in religious 
service, Used AS & SPITIt-SCALEY 1... s0e...eseeee 
indecency as a spirit-scarer, 263 : — the male 
and female organs great spirit-scarers, 
263: —indecent statues and pictures used as 
Spirit-scarers, 266f.; indecent figures on 
Hindu idol cars and a are spinit- 
SCALCYS cceccees. eessces 269 
Indian Alphabet == = Brahma ‘Alphabet: paeceewas 24.6 
Indian Pali Alphabet = Brahma Alphabet... 246 
Indo-Bactrian Alphabet == Kharéshthi ...... 286 
Inscriptions from Travancore, edited :— 
Chilapuram of Vira Kéralavarman. ........ 2538. 
Gégala Temple, of Aditya Raima .....ssc0c00 279 
Kadinankulam of Vira-Rima-Kéralavar- 
MAN. ..000 iabas . 307 
Kéralapuram of Vira, Uaaiyamértdndavar. 
man seucves .. dd4ff, 
inanoaeat of Vira, Racuvarna renee 2848. 
Manalikkarai of Vira-Ravi-Kéralavarman.. 308 
Padmanabhasvamin ieee of Réma- 


274 


262 


KeGralavarman  .c..ccsencsscccccoccece .. BOSE. 
Puravari of Vire-Ravivarr man No. 1... . 258 
Puravari of Vira-Ravivaman No. 2. ......-. 277 


Tiruvallam of Vira Kéralavarman.......00... 2558. 
Tiruvattar of Vira-Udaiyamart4ndavar- 


WAM” -disseb dedeses spasewidecedeesssseswese dir: 
Varkkalai ‘of Vira-Padman&bha- Martan da- 

varman.. Saas beswbicesedeconvesasewens . 333 
Viranam of Viva-Kér plavarriar.: éveiesS eevee, BOO 


Inscriptions mentioned :— 
at the Apanéévara aay dated 751 M.E., 282 
of rab + aia Societe aueshedse ea weseee DOA 
Of Srivallabhadévae. secsesceeceecsces 334, 
at Suchindram ccrccecsssrsoescsseccccecessevssses S04 


at Suchindram im 406 M. BH. ...sesccccesceeeee 306 
of Vikrama-Chila Paindyadéva ..........6.00 334 


Inscriptions, Afghan, notes on, 188: — Agika’s 
in India, Prof. Buhler on the condition of 
the, 1389 : — notes on the condition of the 
Aséka, 187: —Kaly&ni, notes on the, 301f., 
331f.:— im Kharéshthi, situation of the, 
286 :—alleged, at Matijgunt in Saka St. 834, 
242:-— from Népial, notes on, 188: <value 
of the copper-plate, of Travancore, 252 :— 
Sanskrit at Pagan, their value, 275 :—in six 
languages at Kin-Yong-Koan, N. of Pekin. 140 
Travivarma == Ravivarma, ...scscossescsssscess oes QD7E, 
iron, the metal possessing the chief ene 
over spirits, 57; its power over guardian 
spirits, 59: scares spirits, 17; origin of the 
power of, as a pete er, 58; as a relief 
in, CertalN SICKMEBSES ....cescsecsnecerescececssece 57 


Jacobi’s general arguments on the ea! 
of the Vedic period discussed .. ae 
Jaimini, the Sétras of, publication “of the 
noted... Cee aee cesesseecencccccctccsstectesccccces 37 
Janirdanam = Varkkalai ve eseceseense OD 
Jéru Kittéri, a hero of the Kéti and Chan- 
nayya Legend .......ceseeee seeks 
Jéwar of Bigaré, father of Gtigh senasedvedeewan 
Jovian years, dates with ........ccccscesesecssecsee 4f. 
Jyéshtha, meaning of the name disouscell coe DO4 


Kadinankulam, its situation described .. 

Kali as a disease-demon ......-.. 

Kalu Naika, a hero of the Ké bi Ohaanarys 
Legend, steals Kéti’s dagger .......ec.cccesee O71 

Kambéja, thename discussed, 302; == Cam- 
bodia, 202; = Champa, 302; = Shan States 
East of the Irrawaddy River ..........00 0000 

Kéntanna Baidya, father of Kéti and Chan- 
nayya, 115: marries Deyi Baidyati..........0 

Kéiichikadanga, the home of Kéti and Chan- 
nayya scence 116 

Kani Paw, the chief. dineinls of Gor akhnith. 50 

Kanka, a Rishi, 238; Tank, the, at M alljgunf, 


. 307 
- 220 


302 


119 


origin of the ..........0. ass sea ieevews USsiéeecesauadex 233K. 
Kannada-English Dictionary, noticed aeoaueswe 83 
Kantakke, story of, in the Kéti and Chan- 

nayya Legend.......... oo sen crcaes vee sce caccecces ses l Qa, 


Kaémiri,—Grammar, notes on, 337: authorities 

on, 337: the verb in, 344£f.;: — language, 

phonetic laws of ens di2ff ; pronunciation 

of the ...... - O40f. 
Katapaydadi system ne enumer, apes described 280 
Kathékééa, Tawney’s edition of, noticed...... 275£. 
Katha- gece Prof. Bilas 8 transla- 

DLOT OF Seecsscas Gisesveareiiccos «» 33 
Kaushttaki. Brdhmana, 2 a pandaoe feoin ‘the, 

its bear ing on the discussion of Jacobi and 

Tilak’s views of Vedic Antiquity, 87ff. : text 

goes to disprove great antiquity to the 

Védic period . soeteccccsescsesse 89 
Kausika-sitra, Prof. Bloomfield’s, notice of. 33 
Kemire of Pafija, a hero of the K6ti and 

Channayya Legend ....sssseccsoee see se seceee nse 2124. 
Kemmulaje Brahm, a Bhita . sees 


Senet segeae cat sltot, 
Kern-baby, the, was a spirit-scarer ............ 231 
keys, origin of the sacredness Of......ec.e0..00.. 60 
Kharéshthi Alphabet, 2805ff., 31 Lf; its 


secondary position, 286; its relation to the 
Brahma, 286; its relative age with the 
Brihma, 247: — letters of, in Persian silver 
sigloi with Brahma letters, 315; the tenden- 
cies underlying the formation of the signs 
of the, 289f.: borrowed Signs in, 2NsQOff.: 

vowel system in, 8l4f.: originals to be 
found in Aramaic inscriptions, 288 :— origin. 





INDEX. 879 
of the name, 815f.; derived from the Lal Deo, the Red Demon .....6 ..ccccsnssccveccevne 204 
Aramaic of Akhzemenian Period, 315; LA] Part, the Red Fairy — ...cccssssecee ses sevses nosed he 
synonymous names for.. sseseecaecersesace 236 | lamps, their placein Hindu ceremonies, 18 : — 
Ktlppérar, the family name of he Rijis ‘of use of, at a house-warming among Hindus. 874 


Travancore, discussed, 282: the title dis- 
CUSSE 2.0.2. 200 0 eee gisites 
Kinnyanna of Bdambor, a har: of ie Kiti 
and Channayya Legend .. w 24h, 268E. 
kiss, ceremonial, its ae cae. sciees- Puta eanteaaue eee 
knots being circles scare spirits ....+0.. 131 
knotting together the bride and bridegroom 
among Hindus is to scare spirits 
Kéchchadaiyavarman, ns¢ i iid of, in Tra- 
vancore, noted 
Kodainalltir m entioned.......c0ecaesee see eee 
Ko-Jativarman = Sun dara-Chila-Pindya- 
déva - . sot 
Kolamba Tris Kollan! cy 980; Gisciesed. 2808. 
Kolidaikkdru, capital of Vénid in the 12th 
Century, A. D.  sccseseccessactevece sescotecs craves BIG 
Kolikéd = Calicut... aesawes inteaeiveasw 2S 
Komialapattana on the Cocoiundel Coast: not 
identified .. “i sbeiy pede ganecsasiectere Oe 
Konért- Tirtha, ator y ‘of ‘the dvemcateueudasinuene 2388. 
Kéothi Tank, the sacred, at Matijeuni, described 232 
Koti, the Bhita, 113ff.; his birth, 141; his 
death sivasascss-cns « 241 
Koti and Channaya, the: aioe y of a, “T3ét ; 
Legend of, 211ff., 242ff, 267: — were 
born at Pajijana Bidu in Parimill, 115:— 
the ceremony of shaving described, 
1idf.:—the story of their gamble, 
143f :—the story of the hog-hunt, 2u8ff. :— 
the story of the Bruhman at Ekaniidka, 
270:—the story of the battle at Patija. 270 
Koti Nigrini, an Kdambar Baidya ............- focal 
Krishna-jayanti, Cirte With O ccccccee cecceeeevens 
Krittikf, observations as to, alien in Toten. 
mining the age of the Ltig-Véda discussed, 
364f.:—the vernal equinox in, nut proved, 
96 :— the position of the, as deciding the 
ave of the Sutapatha Brdhmana ...sc.000. 2 
Kulikéd=Kolidaikktra ee secamey sued gsiewiwnessitsene. 0 
Kuniira Tirtha of Maiijgunt .. deaveucetens ce 
Kumarfiye isa Brahmi Bhata, 118; “Bhata, son 
of Deyar, 117; his game with the Asuras. 117£. 
Kunanyarai, its situation described ............ 284 
Kunvarbil, Narsith Mehéta’s peensaels 733 
her shrine at Dwilrki  ....ccssssccsccceseeccenee U4 
Kdpadégam = Arringal ..ccscccees sees eo 
Kapakas, the king of the, conqiensd by Raja. 
rija Chola, 282 :— a yueen of the, noticed.. 
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Lakkhiyapura = Letkuik on the Rangoon 
River... son weten bbs sewasee sees 302 

Lal Beg aad il “Musalman Creed, 332 ; : 
orivin, of Cee OFe SOM pg hGH OHS TH CHR MHS see grin bee POE eEE RES 177 
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Lath Alphabet = Brihma Alphahet............ 234 
lead, 1tS POWE? OVET SPLITS ceccsccsssecacrace sevee 50 
leather is a spirit-scarer, partly because used 
for beating, 296: objects made of, as spirit- 
scarers, 296£. :— the spirit of the animal to 
which the skin belonged passes into it...... 5 
light as a spirit-scarer, 347; as a guardian 


spirit, 354; of the guardian spirit .......... oe O47 
lichts at festivals are spirit-scarers, 353: — 

WAVING, AS & SPITLb-SCALEL...... cece srenee scenes 352 
“lifting,” ceremonial, is a spirit-scarer ...... 3168. 
lime 18 @ SPiTIt-SCAYCL ...sccsccsecceccsccsevercenser GLO 


liquor as a god, 317 : — as agood spirit, 318; 
as an evil spirit, 318; as a guardian spirit, 
320, 323: — as a spirit-home, 317ff.:— as a 
spirit-scarer, 317if., 323: — ceremonies to 
guard, as a guardian spirit, 320: —as the 
spirit of an ancestor, 517: -— ceremonial, 
4.é., divine, 319 : — the religious objects of 
the use of, enumerated, ae effect of 
drinking ....... iviiiwiiedce 


Lolo MSS., history of tha. in » Europe deievuas Lelt, 
Lolos, written character of the .....06 sesssessee LTD 
Mabu Bannil = Deyt Baidyar.........sceccsssoeee LIS 


Mahdbhdrata, Prof. Holtzmann’s book on 
the, noted, 70: Pratipa Chandra on 
OCIb ON. NOTE, ssises ves <csvsavoesenesdcissccevesccess. “69 


Mahébuddharipa, the, at Pegu, notioel Te a 
Mahfnkali Abbe of Mila, a Bhita ............0 » 117 
Mahavihdra, origin of the word ......-ccccsseeses 33 
Makayiramt == Mrigasirsha — eccscscceser sence seer) (Me 
Malai = Malay .. oi . 301 
Malayadipa =the Atalay Archipelago, 301s = 
Baler yt 200 ce sacccncesceccescaccscasesesacsecsssscoenee GUL 
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Malayilam, Avehiais: oxplained Sesaueavotewaseess 
Malayu = Malay Archipela 0... ...s1eceesesson see 
Manalikkarai, its situation described, 303: — 
inscription at une of the great charters of 
TPVAVUNRCOEO ses cidacn ccd sac tueasepseeeiess ewe 308 
Mafijyunt Fair, the, Aces acu 231f. : — 
Temple, the loval tradition of the ...........2L¢. 
Mueijgnnl-Purdac, the, described. .....0c0 sone "28a 
Manu, Oode of, Strebly’s translation uf, noted. ts 
Mar Sinh = Nir Sinh .... {s 
Margusirsha, the month, as sihe Intuit of 
the year, dinemssed. .csce..pceesse cre eeeaees 
marriage — relat muhips 23 TCTLs sof aie mse, 
112: — miraculous vifts ata, in folk-tales, 
43:— gods present ata, in folk-talssewcee GE, 
Miart&tta == Marriner ccocessscesecscesssssseeeeso De 
Milrddésa == Baur -.cccescece ceo cetveessescesse ces 49! 
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Maurya Alphabet = Brahma Alphabet ...... 246 | nut, the marking, its sacredness due to its 
MEDICINE, FOlk...2.. seven sseverserccnseasserseren BOD, GIO DIACK: GOlOM su icsscevesenevecapecenscsvecenasbesdceccee 159 
metals, have power OVeY Spirits seo sees ecosracee 57 | Ny&ya, recent works on the...... Verse wiassmewnncen 40 
a aa in eee demon into a Old Malayalam ......... gasvaccuacelinnseens ecevcssere ZOD 
horse .... sessssseee 270 | Old Tamil Alphabet... ccs.sscsscocseeccscceceasseeee Qn, 


Mimdiiséd, some niank oun on ey Rotel. orf, 
miracles, some stock, in folk-tales........5]f, 538, 
mirror is a sacred iain becausas a opine: 
NOME ssisieiswsees i walusieeaieud byemenevabdenseve AD 
months sontioned's in aseriptions of Malabar 
era :— Ohingam, 253, 277; Dhanus, 280; 
Idavam, 257, 288£., 806, 333; hbha 


334; Makara, 255; Médam, 284, 308; 
Mina, scocsseeeses sl layeiaees weed, 307 
“Mra Mra” (= “ Ram Ram”), a penises 220 


Mrigasira, its value in determining the age of 
the Big-Véda ....00+ seve 
Mudhavamahichétiya = = =the “Shwé'madd Pa- 


. 866 


coda at Pegu .. oe eouces St2 ew bbes06 208 $52 
Mala, meaning of ihe name iediscucsed «. 364 
mun} grass is a great splrit-SGATeY vee reesseeesere 226 


Murka Baidya witnesses the death of ma 
Baidyati ... scuisnes beonusas . 141 
music soothes dieskee seaaueees . 167 
Music, Oriental, the per Sodical, Hotloeds: cccoocee G04 
mutilation ceremonial, an instance of ......... 303 


Niddi-vijidna, note on a new edition of the ... 180 
Naigapattana == Negapatam .......scssecsesesee Gua 
Nagapura, identification Of ....secssecscsssereescee 83 
Naigardsi == Negrais ..sccesssssoccscscses 332 
nakshatras, dates with Wrong .secccsseccencenssse = 9 
Naijinad, extent and situation, defined ...... 258 
nanwar, a name of reproach to a son, imply- 
Ing Wegitimacy ....ccrcccocccrerccecccreccccssscee OL 
Narada, Code of, Strehly’s translation of, 
TLOGC are seoncnasecocsccensncoccsccssecevnesssscecssscces 69 
Narada, at Mafijgunt ......csececcesccnsscacesevess ens Danks 
Narsingh, worship of, in Kangra .....cscccsoece 176 
Nara Sinha Panré comparzion of pie ccccssece 5] 
N&r Sinh, Réja of Bogard .....cccscescesscscoocse 49 
Narsinh Méhété, the Gujarati poet, "3; was & 
Nagar (Saiva) Brahman, but turned Vaish- 
nava, 74: — his life, 73f.: —~ his marriage, 
Gujarati poem, 731%, 100ff. : — his shrine 
at Jimigadh.......0. ereccesvocce 14 
Navutapattana on the Coromandel Coast not 
Wentified ...10cesenesscsean covsesses secce 
NEW-M00N GAY iS & SPTIt Cay .reresceesereccesneve 
Nicobar Islands, Catalogue of objects used 
by the natives of ......414., 106£., 132ff,, 1692. 
Nila, Gdgé’s horse ... oe 5oL. 
nimbus, the Christian, i is @ guaran pear woe 348 
Noodle Stories in Madras .......scseeseesseseress 00s 
Nari Sh&h Bala = L&l Bég ......cccpeosssssssreeve 177 


Olugunachéri = Puravachéri...crscsocseseseee 200 

ophthalmic, curve fOr .......00ccocseccesccsensevscesee SHG 

Orion, its value in determining the age of the 
BRiQ=V ENG svkssciadssesccucasiecstsucciexiecgassd scenes: OCC 


Padinabha, father of a “duck* child ......... 118 
Padmandbhasvamin Temple at Trivandram... 805 
Paduma Séttiyél, a hero of the Attavar 
Daiyongulu Legend ...... ALLSE. 
palace records, value of, in Travancore......... 252 
patichgdvid as & Spirit-sCarer... coccsecceces sere LOGte 
Pafichphalé Rant lives in China ......ssesssecoeee 2793 
parddha, the wind known as the, discussed.. 332 


pardja = parddha... ease . 382 
Parikr sine Phadyadévi: r anaes the Raj andins a- 
Chélésvara temple at Suchindram .. . 33-4 


Parimale Ballal, son of Ginde Git ‘Rama 
Deyar  cscsceese evseccsesenssaess LLG 
Patiy&é Chamér, solinasion ‘of Gags . svseasennee, DL 
Payya Baidya, a hero of the K6ti and Chan- 
nayya Legend ........ sea dsneboatgssesuenbors 
Phaélguni, full moon in, its bearing on the 
question of Vedic Antiquity, 86 ff. :—- marks 
the beginning of a quarter, 91; = begin- 
ning of the year, discussed ....sesesscnssnees eee SOs 
pishdradi, a temple manager, the title dis- 
cussed . esees ecces 206 
pools, worshia: of sa0r ed, 18 for s scaring evil 
spirits, 29: Réima’s, the origin of the .1.+....29n. 
Poor-rate Board in India, an instance of a 
VOLUNCOTY sasicsccsucusiecavecesscasccitecewecsuanses'e 
possession, sin is a spirit, 126; sickness is a 
spirit, 126: — by a Bhita, 244; — case of, 
in the K6ti and Channayya Legend ..... ... 152 
prayer, Hindu aspect Of cccccosscscevessscssescsses 80 
Prémanand, the Gujarati poet sss sscssssseese folle 
Prithivi Raja of Delhi, his connection with 
Giga, 49; cause of his attack on Giga...... 54 
Proverbs in the Bower Manuscript ..cccoccsees 340 
Pukhraj Pari, the Topaz Fairy ....cssccoseeseoel abe 


246 


Puravachéri described ...csccccssesccveccsccsccccces DOT 
Puravari-chaturvédimangalam == Purava- 
chéri SOS SOS TCHS CHE SSE RHKEESESCHHRESE SES FET Gee FOS ESE See eoe eee 957 
rain, spell for, 359: — nakedness to drive 
DLW AY ove nce cccscence vevcve vecnet see cnnegs tan vereesage vee 359 


Rajaréja Chéla, his victory over the king of 
the Kiipakas, noticed.. eteveven 20S 
Réjéndra-OhdléSvara, name of a temple, 
253; founded hy the Hastern Chalukya- 
Chola, R&jéndra-Chéla ..sscccsscgeccevccccecevceee 24 
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Rima Kengude, the dagger of Kétiand Chan- 
nayya present by Hlldr Abbe ....scccscecereee 142 
Rtimdyana, Prof. Jacobi’s book on the, 
noted ... 00. seveaucgueses Ute 
red is a spirit-scarer, 156; as a spirit-scarer, 157 ff. 
Ribhus and Vrishékapi, Tilak’s view of the 
legend of, discussed. ......ccscscsaccesvcesee cocese — 
rice is a scarer of the decrees epi 299 ; 
& “ SCAPe-TOBt” .rcceccccvesccrvec teccescataen seseas "999 
Rig-Véda, Jacobi and Tilak on date of, their 
general argument stated, 361f.; discussed, 
ool. : — Ludwig’s attempt to ‘fix date of, 
by eclipses, criticised, 361:— X., 85, 13, 
the value of the verse in determining dates, 
discussed, 362£.: — date of, value of cer- 
tain Brahmanas in determining, discussed, 
363; — of the Grihya-Sitras in determin- 
ing, discussed, 363 ; — of Mrigagira (Orion) 
in determining, 366; observations as to 
Krittika in determining the age of the, 
their value discussed ....sceses aoe BO4E, 
rings as spirit-scarers, 128; the wearing of, 
to scare spirits ... -- LSO£. 
rivers, worship of sacred, is for scaring evil 
SPITItS . secesectvcesnecceseccsssscecnsensens 29 
robbers, ile. of, scar nae aesidentally by a 
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heroine ..... pusgwcsdecmeareeateees Sieewedus siiessevedee “BOO 
rods, as spirit-scarers, 127; origin of witches 
riding on Bee SSG OBKR eee gee satauea 00680080800 dhe Fee tes aES 197 


YUDY 18 @ SPIVIt-SCALET 2.200. secccecsscccccseensacee QD5 
rushes, strewing, was a spirit-scaring custom. 298 


Sabz Deo, the Green Demon acscesssessesesessees 272 
Sabz Part, the Green Fairy  ...,ssscccsssescer coe lf ote 
Saka Era, date of the, 1ff.; general list of 
THE cecseesceseeee sdeesetceatues LO LdE. 
Sankrdntt, dates with Uibaritintidlscecsiascevics lf- 
Sanda Giddi,a hero of the Kéti and Chan- 
nayya Legend sviuateaess Ook: 
Sanjai, Raja, of Bandi, his connection with 
Gaga, 51; father of Gigi’s wife, Surail ... 57 
Sankara, date of, notes on the ....scccocccsssceee 35 
Sankhya, doctrine of the, Prof. Garbe on the 38 
Sanskrit verbs, note on some, 8lf.: — MSS., 
Catalogue of, in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Library, 304; Catalogue of,in the 
Ulwar Library, 304:— Words in Burmese 275 
Sanku the oil-maker, story of, in the Kéti 
and Channayya Legend ... 157 
Saontal migrations, Dr. Waddell’s notes onthe $1 
Sapphire is @ Spvit-Scarer ccccccscccesacnsevecsens 225 
Sarjun, first cousin to Gtigh ....ccscccsccccsceces 53 
Scdstras, Surgeon-Major Gupta’s notes on 
sanitary rules Im the, DOLE. .ccrssrecersssee 69 
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Satapatha Brdhmana, age of the, discussed, 
945£.: said to be dated 3000 B. C. or earlier. 246 
Satira, the great, Tilak’s views on, criti- 
CUBE wiises sea dieieescaawincetonenmeebscccdeaesancmenesnes 
Satiras, Prof. Hillebr andt's Essay on = 
TOTO sas nascucsivus sever ccessvecenavacs séssestensccues’ 66 
SAUKAN MTA, CUSTOM OF ..cceccccccovcccscasccssece 20 
Sayina, uncle of Kéti and Channayya, 115; 
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